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CHAPTER XXXI. 

CAMI’AION OF MAREKOO. 


1, Immunse waa the addition which 
the vigtmr and popularity of Napoleon, 
and the termination of the imbecile 
government of the Directory, made to 
the effective forces of France at this 
period. They were disposed, previous 
to the commencement of hostilities, in 
the following manner;—The Army of 
Italy, which occupied the crest of the 
Alps from the neighbourhood of Genoa 
to Mont Cenis, was thirty-six.thousaud 
strong, of which twenty-eight thousand 
were assembled in Liguria, from the 
Trcbbia to the Col de Tende, to guard 
the passes of the Apennines and pro¬ 
tect Genoa from the Imperial forces, 
which were gi-ouped in the plain round 
the walls of Alessandria. Those troops, 
however, were for the most part in the 
most miserable condition. Theii* spirits 
were depressed by a campaign of un¬ 
precedented disaster, their clothing was 
worn out, their feet bore, their artillery 
broken down, their cavali 7 dismount¬ 
ed, and it required all the eflForts of St 
Cyr and their other officers during the 
winter to retain them at their colours. 
The Army of Germany, which was after* 
wards called the Army of the Danube, 
was a hundred and twenty thousand 
strong, including sixteen thousand ca¬ 
valry—of which immense force a hun-1 
dred thousand men, including fourteen ! 
thousand horse, could be relied on for 
active operations. An army of reserve 
of fifty thousand men was at the same 
VOL. V. 


time formed, the headquarters of which 
were nominally at Dijon, but the bulk 
of the force was in reality disposed at 
Geneva, Lausanne, and the other towns 
which lay between the Jura and the 
Alps. This reseiwe was destined either 
to supjort the Army of Italy or that 
of Germany, as circumstances required, 
ahd it was formed of twenty thousand 
veteran soldiers, brought from Holland, 
under Brune, to La v end<Se, which the 
pacification of that district rendered 
disposable for offensive operations, and 
thirty thousand conscripts, du;ected to 
that quai’ter from the centrid depots. 
These troops traversed France, with 
drums beating and colours fiying, in 
the finest order, and their splendid ap¬ 
pearance contTibujt^,^uch to revive 
the martial ar^ur of the people, which 
the disasters of the preceding cam¬ 
paign had seriously impair^. Berthier 
received the command of' this-" army, 
and gave ip the portfolio of minister 
of war to^Caruot, whom Napoleon re¬ 
called from exile to fill that important 
situation. 

2. On the other hand, the Imperial¬ 
ists had collected ninety-six thonsand 
men in Piedmont and at the foot of the 
Maiitime Alg;^, besides twenty thou¬ 
sand whp Were dispeiued in garrisons 
in the states of Venice, Lombardy, and 
Tuscany. Their forces in Germany 
were nearly as considerable, amounting 
to ninety-two thousand men, including 
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eighteen thouBond superb cavalty, and 
they were followed by above four hun¬ 
dred picdbs of artillery. This was in¬ 
dependent of the troops of Bavaria and 
the minor states in the English pay, 
which amounted to twenty thousand 
more, making in all a hundred and 
twelve thousand men. This great force, 
however, was scattered over an im¬ 
mense line, two hundred miles long, 
from the Alps to the Maine, insomuch 
that in the valley of the Danube, which 
was the decisive point of the whole, as 
it led straight to the Hereditary States, 
Kray could only assemble forty-five 
thousand men to resist the seventy-five 
thousand whom Moreau ceuld direct 
against that point. The great error of 
the Austrians in this campaign consist¬ 
ed in supposing that Italy was’ the 
quarter where the decisive attack was 
' to be made, and coUectingi in conse¬ 
quence the greater part of their reserves 
in that country; whereas the valley of 
the Danube was the place where dan¬ 
ger was really to be apprehended, and 
against which the principal forces of 
the Republicans were directed. Bu£ 
they were deceived by thei^ great suc¬ 
cesses of the preceding campdgn; they 
were ignorant or incredulous of the 
rapid change produced on the French 
armies by the seizure of supreme power 
by Napoleon; and were dreaming of 
conquests on the Varand in Provence, 
when their redoubtable adversary was 
already meditating strokes in the heart 
of Bavai'ia. 

3, The plan of the Austrians was to 
resume the ofiensive vigftrously in Italy, 
where the g|^t numerical superiority 
of Melas, as well as the warlike and 
experienced quality of the ^oops he 
commanded, promised the most im¬ 
portant results; to throw Maf^ua back 
into Genoa, and capture that important 
city; diive the French orer the Mari¬ 
time Alps, and cany the war into the 
heart of Provence. To co-operate with 
this design, an English expedition, hav¬ 
ing twelve thousand troops on board, 
waf to proceed to the Mediterranean, 
and aid the Imperialists either in the 
south of France or on the Maritime 
Alps. This being the quarter where 
aoure operations w«re to be under¬ 


taken, the war in Germany was intend¬ 
ed to be merely defensive, and rather 
to occupy a considerable army the 
enemy on the Rhine, than to make any 
serious impression on his territoriesln 
that quarter. 

4. On his side, Napoleon determin¬ 
ed to prosecute the contest vigorously 
where the Austrians proposed only to 
pursue defensive measures, and to libe¬ 
rate Italy by tbe blow struck at the 
Hereditary States in the heart of Ger¬ 
many. The possession of Switzerland, 
like a central fortress, gave the French 
the advantage of being able to take the 
line of the enemy’s operations in rear, 
either in Italy or Suabia. Napoleon hacl 
intrusted tbe command of the army of 
Germany to Moreau—a* generous pro¬ 
ceeding towards so formidable a rival, 
but one which his great militaiy talents, 
and the unbounded confidence of the 
army of the Rhine in his capacity, as 
well as the important services which he 
had rendered to the First Consul on the 
ISth Brumaire, rendered indispensable. 
The plan which he proposed to his great 
lieutenant was to assemble all his forces 
in the neighbourhood of Schafiliausen. 
cross the Rhine by four bridges near 
that town, move directly in an impos¬ 
ing mass on Uhn, and thus turn the 
left of the ImperialistB, and take in rear 
all the Austrians placed between the 
Rhine and the defiles of the Black Fo¬ 
rest. By this means he hoped that the 
army, in a week after the opening of the 
campaign, would be at Ukn, and such 
of the Imperialists as escaped would 
have no alternative but to throw them¬ 
selves into Bohemia, leaving Yienna 
and the Hereditary States to their fate. 
That these brilliant anticipations were 
not chimerical, is prov^ by the resiilt 
of the campaigns of 1805 and 1809; and 
so strongly was Napoleon impressed 
with their importance, that he at one 
time entertained the project of putting 
himself at the head of the army of the. 
Danube, and directing the army of re¬ 
serve to its support, which woiUd have 
brought a force of a hundred and eighty 
thousand men to bear upon the Aus¬ 
trian,line in Germany. 

6. But Moreau would not submit 
to the indignity of actmg as second in 
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command to his former rival ;* and the 
disposition of his troops waa too re* 
publiij^n, and their attachment to their 
general too strong, to render it prudent 
tcPrun the risk of revolt in so powerful 
an army, even for the sake of t^e great* 
est external advantages. 'An angry dis¬ 
cussion took place between the two 
generals, which tei'mmated in the re¬ 
tention of the supreme command by 
Moreau, and the adoption of a modi¬ 
fied plan for the campaign in Germany, 
in lieu of the brilliant but hazardous 
one projected by the First Consul. In 
consequence, Napoleon I'esolved to di¬ 
rect the army of reserve to Italy, and 
in person renew the struggle on the 
scene of his former triumphs on the 
plains of Piedmont. The First Consul 
had no alternative in this determina¬ 
tion ; the relinquishment of the com¬ 
mand of the army of the Rhine to 
Moreau hatl become a matter of neces¬ 
sity. At that period the soldiers of 
that army were far frotn cordially sup¬ 
porting the government of the Firnt 
Consul. Independent of the republican 
principles with which, in common with 
all the other French troops, they were 
more or leas imbued, they were in a 
peculiar manner jealous of the auda¬ 
cious general who hod placed himself 
at the head of affairs, and seized the 
sceptre which they thought would have 
been more worthily held by his less in¬ 
terested rival Any attempt to dis¬ 
place Moreau from the command of 
this gi-eat army would probably have 
led to a collision which might have 
proved fatal to the infant aui^ority of 
Napoleon. 

6. Field-Marshal Kray had his head¬ 
quarters at Donauschingen; but his 
chief magazine| were in the rear of his 
army, at Stockach, Engen, Moeskirch, 
and Biberach. The right wing, twenty- 
six thousand strong, under the com¬ 
mand of Starray, rested on the Maine; 
its headquarters were at Heidelbei'g, 
and it guarded the line of the Rhine 
from Renchon to the Maine. The left, 
under the orders of th^ Prince of Reuss, 

^ He said, " I have no notion of seeing a 
little Jjouis XIV, at the head of my array. 
Ifthe First Consul tokos the coramauA 1 wDl 
send in my resignation.”—Sx Cva, il 103, 
HUtoin Muiiain. 


was in the Tyrol; it consisted of 
twenty-six thousand men, besides seven 
thousand militia, and occiibied the 
Rheinthal and the shores <£ the lake of 
Constance. The centre, * forty-three 
thousand strong, under the command 
of Kray in person, wae stationed be¬ 
hind the Black Forest in the environs 
of Villingen and Donauschingen; its 
advanced posts occupied all the passes 
of that woody range, and observed the 
course of the Rhine from the lake of 
Constance to the neighbourhood of 
Kehl; while fifteen thousand men, 
under Keinmayer, guarded the passes 
from Benchen to the Valley of Hell, 
and formed the link which connected 
the centre and right wing. Thus, v^h 
the Imperialists were nearly one hun¬ 
dred and ten thousand strong, their 
detachments were stationed at such a 
distance ffom each other as to be in¬ 
capable of rendering any effectual aid 
in casS of need; and were rather to be 
regarded as three separate armies, the 
largestnf which could not bring above 
forty thousand men into the field at 
any one point. 

7. The Brench army, at the opening 
of the campaign, was also divided into 
three corps. The right, thirty-two 
thousand strong, under Lecourbe, oc¬ 
cupied the cantons of Switzerland &om 
the St Gothard to B&le, won from the 
Imperialists at the expense of so much 
blood in the preceding campaign; the 
centre, under St Cyr, who hM been 
transferred to that command from the 
army of Genoa, consisted of twenty- 
nine thousand^en, and occupied the 
left bank of the Rhine, from New Bri- 
sach to Plohsbeim; the left, under 
Sainte-Sqaanne, twenty-one thousand 
strong, e'ktended from Kehl to Hague- 
nau. Independent of these, Moreau 
himself was at the head of a reserve, 
consisting of twenty-eight thousand 
men, which was assembled in the 
neighbourhood of Bdle, and which, if 
added to either of the divisions of ^e 
army, v^ould give it a decided prepon¬ 
derance over that of the enem^to 
which it was opposed. Thus Moreau 
could, by uniting thereserveand centre, 
bring nearly six^ thousand men to 
bear upon we Aptian fbree of forty 
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thousand in the same quarter; an im¬ 
mense advantage, which was speedily 
turned t(? the best account by that able 
commanded Besides these g:^t forces, 
the French’general had at his disposal 
the garrisons of the fortresses of Swit¬ 
zerland, Landau, and Spires; the di¬ 
vision of Mayence, commanded by 
Laval, and the troops of the fifth and 
twenty-sixth military divisions, form¬ 
ing an aggregate of thirty-two thou¬ 
sand men additional, whi^ might be 
termed the reserves of the army : while 
the possession of the bridges of Kehl, 
New Brisach, and B&le, gave him the 
means of crossing the Rhine whenever 
he deemed it most advisable. 

8. It was part of the plan of Napo¬ 
leon to detach sixteen thousand men 
under Moncey, from Lecourbe’s wing 
stationed in Switzerland, in order to 
take a shai^ in the great (Operations 
which he meditated in the Italian 
plains; and therefore it was of import¬ 
ance that Moreau should early assume 
the offensive, both in order jfco take 
advantage of his numerical superiority 
before that detachment took place, and 
operate as a divemion to tiie army,of 
Italy, which it was foreseen would soon 
bo hard pressed by Melas in the moun¬ 
tains of Qenoa. Orders, therefore, were 
transmitted to him to open the cam¬ 
paign without delay, and everything 
was ready for a forward movement by 
the 24th ApriL The plan finally ar¬ 
ranged between Moreau and the First 
Consul was to make a feint on the left 
against the cor|^a of Eeinmayer and 
the enemy's right; aifti having thus 
drawn their attention to that quarter, 
to accumulate all his disposable forces 
against the Imperial centre,^uid over¬ 
whelm it by a concentration of the 
French left wing, centre, and reserve, 
upon his right, in the direction of 
Schaffhiiusen. By this means he hoped 
to break through the Austrian line of 
defence with a preponderating force, 
and, after a single battle, cut off their 
communication with the Ti^l and 
Itlly, and force them back, after losing 
their magazines at Moeskirch and 
Engen, to a disadvant^eous defensive 
on the banka of the Danube, 

9. The better to conceal this able 


design, Moreau, for some da]m before 
the army was put in motion, made the 
greatest demonstrations againi}t the 
enemy’s right. Eveiything was pre¬ 
pared for the headquarters at Colm^, 
and it was publicly announced that the 
reserve was to ho directed against 
Keinmayes and the Valley of HelL 
MeanwMle the columns moved to the 
different points assigned to them; and 
on the 25th, at daybreak, Bainte- 
Suzanne crossed the bridge of Kehl, at 
the head of sixteen thousand men, and 
drove in the advanced posts of Kein- 
mayer towards tlie entrance of the 
Black Forest, and the valley of Kinzig. 
On the same day, the centre crossed .at 
New Brisach, under the orders of St 
Cyr, and advanced towards Freiburg. 
Kray upon this moved a considerable 
part of his centre and i* 0 Berves to the 
support of Keiumayer; but Sainte- 
Suzanne havingthus executed his feint, 
suddenly remeasured his steps, re- 
crossed the Rhine at Kehl, and ad¬ 
vanced by forced marches to New 
Brisach, where he crossed again and 
formed a second line in the rear of St 
Cyr. On the 26th, Moreau also crossed 
at BAlo with the reserve, and moved in 
the direction of Laufonburg, 

10. These different and apparently 
contradictory movements threw the 
Austrian generals into the greatest per¬ 
plexity. Uncertain where the storm 
was likely to bm'st, they adopted the 
ruinous resolution of guarding equaUy 
every point; and still inclining to the 
belief that the right and the Valley of 
Hell were really threatened, they re¬ 
tained thirty thousand men, under 
Starray and Keinmayer, on the right, 
and twenty-five thousand on the left in 
the rocks of the Vorarllj^erg, while their 
centre and reserve, now reduced to 
forty thousand men, were menaced by 
an attack from Lecourbo, Moreau, and 
St Cyr, at the head of seventy thousand 
combatants. The two following days 
were employed by Moreau in concen¬ 
trating his forces between Kehl and 
Freibuig; and the better to distract 
the enemy, Lecourbe soon after crossed 
the Rhine with the right wing at Para¬ 
dis and Richlingen, and, after throw¬ 
ing a bridge over at Stein, advanced 
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towards Engen and ^tockach. On the lies before that town. Kray, with 
same day, the inaccessible fort of Ho- forty thousand men, was there in posi- 
henstohel capitulated without firing a tion, and the oavaliy, abore mfie thou- 
shot, and the left of I^courbe entered sand strong, presented the most impos- 
info communication with Moreau and ing spectacle, drawn up in echelon in 
StCyr. Thus the whole French army, front of its walls. Moreau's design 
with the exception of the left wing, was to attack in front himself, at the 
under Sainte-Suzanue, which obserr^ head of the reserve and part of the 
Keinraayer and Starray, and was to ad- centre ; while St Cyr, with his division, 
vance through the Valley of Hell, were was directed to turn the right of the 
converging, by Laufenburg and SchaiOf- enemy. But that general, being five 
hausen, towards thelm])enal magazines leagues in the rear, could not come up 
at Engen and Moeskirch, which it was till a late hour of the day; and Mo- 
evident could not be saved but by a reau, apprehensive lest, if the attack 
battle fought against most unequal were delayed, the enemy would re- 
odds. treat, commenced the action himself 

11. Ably profiting by the great ad- at the hea4 of thirty-two thousand 

vantages already gained, Moreau di- men. The chief efiforts of the French 
rectedLecourbetomove towards Stock- general were directed to gain posses- 
ach, in order to turn the centre of the sion of a plateau on the right of the 
enemy and cut ufi their communica- Imperialists, which would both have 
tion with the left wing under the Prince commandefji their line of retreat and 
of Reuse; while he himself, with the facilitated his^ own junction with St 
centre, reserve, and part of Leoourhe’s Cyr; But he encountered the most 
corps, moved directly upon the town stubborn resistance. Kray had skil- 
of Engen, which it was anticipated fully availed himself of all the advan- 
would not be abandoned without a teges which the ground afforded him 
stniggle, on account of the valuable i^ that quarter; and for long all the 
magazines which it contained. Kray, efforts of th^ Republicans were unable 
on hie part, assembled all the dispos- to drive back their opponents from the 
able force be could command in front vineyards and wooded heights, which 
of Engen, where he resolved to give they had occupied in force, and sur- 
battle, to gain time for the evacuation mounted with a numerous artillery, 
of his magazines upon Moeskirch. But At length the French carried the peak 
while he was concentrating his forces of Hohenhowen, the most elevated 
in that central position, the Prince of point on the field of battle; and Mo- 
Lorraiuc, who kept up the communi- reau, to distract the attention of the 
cation between the Austrian centre and Imperialists from this important point, 
left wing, and was retiring with infe- and gain time for St Cyr to oome up, 
rior forces before Lecourt^, was sud- oommenoed a >*igorous attack on the 
denly assailed by the fVench advanced- village of Ehingen, on their left. To 
guard, under Molitor and Montrichard, restore the combat, the Austrian geu- 
and the cavalry of Hansouty, and en- era! steon^y reinforced that important 
tirely routed, ^hree thousand prison- post, while Moreau brought up his re- 
eie and eight pieces of cannon were serve to expel the enemy from it. At 
the immediate results of this brilliant first the Republicans were successful, 
affair; but it became still more im- and the village was carried; but Kray 
portant by the capture of Stockaoh, having charged in person at the head 
with all its magazines, directly in rear of the Hungarian grenadiers, tlrey were 
of the position of l^ay in ftont of driven out with great slaughter, and 
Engen. fled to the plain in extreme confusion. 

12. On the same day on which this Moreau,* instantly advancing to the 
important success was gained on the spot, succeeded in restoring a certain 
light, the French centre, under Mo- degree of order, and in pa^ regained 
reau in person, encountered the Aus- the ground which had been lost; but 
trian main body in the vast plain which the Hungarians continued’to hold the 
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villdge, and at nightfall all the ayenues 
to it were etill in their poseesaiott. 

IS. Sifeanwhile the dirision of Riche- 
panee, which had established itself on 
the peak of Hobirnhowen, was exposed 
to a furiohs attack from the Austrian 
right; the summit of the mountain 
resembled a Tolcano, which vomited 
forth fire in every direction; and it 
was easy to see, from the intensity of 
the light, which, as the twilight ap¬ 
proached, illuminated the heavens in 
that direction, that it was only by the 
gi'eatest efforte that he could maintain 
his ground. At seven o’clock, how¬ 
ever, the vanguard of the corps of St 
Cyr, which had met with the greatest 
difidculties in the course of its march, 
and had been compelled to fight its way 
against Kauendoi^s division through 
strong defiles, arrived in the field, and 
soon after began to take a^part in the 
action. The combat now becan^e more 
equal; and though the fire of artillery 
on both sides continued extremely vio- 
leni^ it was evident that th» enemy 
fought only to gain time to withdraw 
his stores and ammunition. In fact, it 
this hour the Austivan geuA'al received 
intelligence of the defeat of the Prince 
of liorraine and the capture of Stock- 
ach, which threatened his line of com¬ 
munications. He therefore drew off 
his forces in the direction of Liptingen 
and Moeskirch, where he formed a junc¬ 
tion with that prince, who had re¬ 
treated with the remains of his division 
in the same direction. 

14. The loss of the Austrians in this 
battle was above Beven*thousand men, 
and that of the French was as great; 
but the moral consequences of the suc¬ 
cess wi^ which it terminated to the 
Republicans were incalculable. Like 
the victory of Stockaoh, gained by the 
Imperialists in the outlet of the pre¬ 
ceding campaign, it at once raised the 
spirit of the army, and produced that 
confidence in themselves which is tke 
surest prelude to still greater success. 
Kny, finding that the intei^iions oi 
the enemy were now fully pr<^aiTb6d, 
and that he had on his hands the whole 
etrength of the French army, made the 
utmost efforte when too late to oohoen- 
trate his fotiees. Keinmayer, foEowed 


by the left wing of the French under 
^inte-Suzanne, was advancing with 
the greatest expedition by the iValley 
of Hell; while Staivay had received 
orders to hasten to the decisive point, 
leaving only six thousand in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Mannheim, to observe the 
enemy’s Ibroes in that quarter. Mo¬ 
reau, having received intelligence of 
tills intended concentration of force, 
resolved to make the most of his pre¬ 
sent advantages, and attack the Aus¬ 
trians before they received any further 
reinforcements. On the 4th, the Im¬ 
perialists retired to a strong position 
in front of Moeskirch; the whole front 
of their line was covered by a great 
ravine, which descends from Hendorf 
to Moeskirch, and its left by the Ab- 
lach—a stream which flows in a rapid 
and rocky course into the Danube: 
the cavalry, and a reserve of eight 
battalions of grenadiers, were stationed 
on the heights of Rohrdorf. Powerful 
batteries commanded the chaussCe 
which approached Moeskirch, and by 
iheir concentric fire seemed to reader 
all access impossible. In this formi¬ 
dable position were coltected forty thou¬ 
sand foot'Soldieie, and twelve thou¬ 
sand splendid cavalry, besides above 
two hundi'ed pieces of cannou. 

16. Though Moreau had ordered 
Lecourbe to join him with all his dis¬ 
posable force, iu order to take a part 
in the general action which was ap¬ 
proaching, yet he had not contrived 
matters so as to bring sdl his forces 
into the field at the same time. The 
consequence was, that Lecourbe, with 
that portion of his corps which had 
not t^en a paJft in the action of the 
preceding day, first commenced the 
attack. He advanced with the great¬ 
est intrepidity to the assault of his old 
antagonist the Prince of Lorraine; but 
he wOs received with so tremendous a 
fire, from the cross batteries which 
Kray had establmbed on the heights, 
that his artillery was instantly dis¬ 
mounted, and he himself compelled to 
take refuge in Ihe ntdghbouring woods 
to avmdwe merciless storm. Moreau, 
upon this, brought forward the divi¬ 
sion Loiges, end attacked the position 
by its ti^t and the village of Hendorf; 
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but the attacking columns having been 
assailed by the enemy’s mass^ who 
suddenly debouched from behind their 
batteries, were thrown into confusion 
and entirely routed Encouraged by 
this success, Kray made a sally with 
his right wing, and advanced into the 
plain ; but it was received 4n so reso¬ 
lute a manner by the French left, that 
he was not only compelled to retire, 
but the victorious Republicans recover¬ 
ed all the ground they had lost, and 
Hendorf was earned by their pursuing 
columns, who entered pell-mell with 
the fugitives. At the same time Van- 
damme, with the Republican right, ad¬ 
vanced against the Imperial left, and 
attacked the village of Moeskirch The 
Austrians defend*^ it with the utmost 
resolution, and it was taken and re¬ 
taken several times: at length Lecourbe 
formed one of his divisions into four 
columns, which advanced simultane¬ 
ously to the attack. Nothing could 
resist their impetuosity; they rushed 
down the sides of the ravines and up 
the opposite banks, and chased the 
Imperialists from plateau, while 
Molitor drove them out of Moeskirch, 
and the victorious columns met in the 
centre of the place, 

16. Kray, seeing his left forced, skil¬ 
fully executed a change of position in 
the very middle of the battle. He drew 
back his leR from the plateau which 
had been so obstinately disputed, and 
took up a position parallel to the Da¬ 
nube, with his centre still I'esting on 
the plateau of Rohrdorf. This new po¬ 
sition brought him on the flank of the 
division of Lorges, who was unsupport¬ 
ed on that side. Kray instantly saw 
his advantage, and charged the exposed 
division, which was overthrown, and 
driven back in such confusion that 
nothing but the opportune arrival of 
Delmas with six fresh battalions pre¬ 
vented the French line being entirely 
broken through at that point Both 
parties now made the utmost efforts— 
the Austrians to improve the advantage 
they had gained, the French, to re¬ 
establish their lina Moreau executed 
a change of front, arrang^g his anny 
parallel to that of the enemy; lUid, 
during the progress of this new fonna- 


tion, the French division Delmas was 
furiously assailed, but aH the^efforts of 
the Imp^aliste were unable to break 
his admirable infantry. StUl, however, 
Kray redoubled his efforts, and charged 
himself at the head of his reserve 
against the division of Bastoul; Mo¬ 
reau also brought up reinforcements, 
and the combat continued for two hours 
with various succesi^ till at length the 
arrival of Richepanse with a fresh di¬ 
vision induced the Austrian general to 
retire, which was done befoi-e nightfalL 
in the best order, to the heights of 
Buohemi and Bohi^orf. 

17. In this action, so obstinately 
contested on both sides, the loss to the 
contending parties was nearly equal, 
amounting on each side to about six 
thousand men. The Austrians retained 
at the close of the day the plateau of 
Rohnlorf p the French dept on great 
part ol' the field of battle. But aU,the 
moral advantages of a victory were on 
the side of the latter; and as, on the 
following day, the Imperialists retired 
across Danube, they in reality 
achieved the object for which they 
contended.** The success was balanced 
chiefly in consequence of the non- 
atrivd of St Cyr with his division, who 
lingered at Liptingen : had he come up 
and taken a part in the action, it would 
probably have terminated in a total de¬ 
feat, the more disastrous to the Im¬ 
perialists that they fought with their 
backs to the Danube, The eause of 
this inactivity in so ^ble an officer, is 
to be found ii^ the nature of the first 
instructions he had received from Mo¬ 
reau, and the intercepting of the cou¬ 
riers which conveyed the second orders 
to hastenrto the decisive point. 

18. Following out the directions he 
had received, St Cyr, on the succeedixig 
day, was leisurely moving parallel to 
the Danube, between that rivei* atnd the 
Aiistrian army, when he came una¬ 
wares upon their whole force drawn up 
in a small but strong position in front 
of the.»bridge of Sigmaringen. The 
ground they occupied would barely nave 
sufficed for the deploying of a single 
divissen, being formed by a bend of the 
Danube, the base of which, fronting the 
enemy, vras covered by’a fonnidable 
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array of artillery, behind which the 
army was posted in seven linos, almost 
forming V dose column, and protecting 
in this manner the passage of their 
stores over the river. Upon the ap¬ 
proach of the French, the surprise was 
equal on both sidea Kray, much alarm¬ 
ed, and apprehending an immediate at¬ 
tack, dxv.w up his rearguard in battle 
an'ay, and disposed the artillery which 
had crossed, us well as that which re¬ 
mained in their front, in such a man¬ 
ner as to enfilade all the roads by which 
the position might be approached. St 
Cyr also paused: with the half of his 
division, which alone had come up, he 
did not venture to attocktthc whole 
Austrian army, but he insulted them 
by a battery of twelve pieces, which 
was pushed forward within cannon- 
shot ; and so weakened was the spirit 
of the Imperialists, that they replied to 
this fire only by a discharge from their 
uu&ierous batteries, instead of Issuing 
from t-heir lines and sweeping the guns 
off by a charge of their powerful/savalry. 
There can little doubt that if Mo¬ 
reau, instead of lingering at Moeskircb 
on the field of battle, followed the 
traces of the enemy, joined St Cyr, and 
attacked them when backed by the Da¬ 
nube in this extraordinary position, he 
would have succeeded in destroying a 
large pari of their army. But that 
general, with all his groat qualities, 
had not the vigour in following up a 
success, which formed a leading cha¬ 
racteristic of his more enterprising 
rival * 

19. At Sigmaringen tH^ Austrian gen¬ 
eral was joined by Keiiimayer with 
his whole division; and xvith this aug¬ 
mented force he re-crossed t]|e Danube 
at Riedlingen, and moved towairis Bibe- 
rach. He had resolved to retire to the 
shelter of the intrenched camp at Ulm; 
but his object in this movement was to 
cover the evacuation of the great ma¬ 
gazines at Biberach upon that fortress. 
Thither he was followed by the Frenqh 
army, and on the morning of ihe 9tbi 
Mdjf their advanced postsfoundeighteen 
thousand Austrians posted at &e re¬ 
markable defile which leads to that 
town. This rsaiguard was posted for 
the most pari on a series of formidable 
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heights behind Biberach, which could 
be approached only by passing through 
that town, and afterwards travessing a 
road which ran through a morass. An 
advanced guard, consisting of ten bat¬ 
talions, and as many squadrons, with 
eight pieces of cannon, was placed in 
front of Biberach, at the entrance of the 
defile. This position, apparently sj 
hazardous, was necessary to cover the 
evacuation of the grealmagazines which 
that town contained, preparatory to the 
concentration of the wlioio army in the 
intrenched camp of Uiin. The ad¬ 
vanced gu'iT-d was attacked by iSt Cyr 
with such ‘Superior forces that they 
were speedily routed, and driven in the 
utmost disorder across the morass. Bi¬ 
berach was so rapidly carrietl that the 
Austrians hiid not 1 ime to destroy their 
magazines, which fell in great jMud 
entire into the hands of the victors. 
Transported with ardour, the French 
dragoons jmd light troops travei’sed 1 ne 
town, and crossed the defile on the 
other side, notwithstondiug a heavy 
and concentrated fire from the Aus¬ 
trian batteries. Such was the intimi¬ 
dation produced by their audacity, that 
the Imperialbts fired by platoons upon 
the light tro( ps, as they would have 
done against a regular line, instead of 
combating them with the same species 
of force. In this affair Kray lost fif¬ 
teen hundred prisoners, besides a thou¬ 
sand killed an(l A’oundwi, and five pieces 
of cannon; but be gained time by it for 
the evacuation of his m aga .:ine.s at Mem- 
mingen, which were transported in 
safety to the intrenched camp at Ulm. 
There his army was all collected in 
two days afterwai’ds, numbering eighty 
thousand infantry and twelve thousand 
horse; and after a campaign of unex¬ 
ampled activity, though of only fifteen 
days’ duration, the Republicans found 
their victorious columns on the banks 
of the Danube. 

20. In retiring to Ulm, Krayseparated 
himself from his loft wing, twenty-five 
thousand strong, in the T^ol, and the 
detached ooips on the Maine ; but tho 
advantages of that central position were 
such as amply to counterl^anoe these 
circumstances. The intrenched camp, 
occupying both banks of the Danube 
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and the heights of St Michel, traced out tremely embarrassed, and six weeks 
by the prophetic wisdom of the Arch'- were employed in the vain at]^mpt to 
duke Oharles, and connected with the dislod^ a defeated army from this 
Ibrjress, was of the most formidable stronghold^a striking proof of the 
description. The town and judgment evinced by the Archdnke 

.sn the river were armed with a nun- Charles in its formation, and the im- 
Ired and forty pieces of heavy cannon; portance of central fortifications in ar- 
' io redoubts of the camp wertycomplete resting the progress of an invading 
jid lined with a proportional quantity army. 

f artillery : and not only were the ma- 22. As the efforts of Austria and 
: .lines in the place most ample, but Ilussia, during the Seven Years’ War, 
extent of the works rendeivd ail were shatter^ against the intrenched 
idea of a, regular blockade out of the camp of Frederick at Buntxelwitz, so 
question, lly remaining in this de- this important position seemed to be 
fensive position, the Austiie’i general the iw plus ultra of the Eepublioan 
Jiot only pre.'ierve.l entirt'his own com- operations in this campaign. It was 
111 .lication.s and Hue of ’’otreat by Do- hopeless to attempt to conquer so 
nauwbrth and Ratiaboa, but threatened strong a position by main force; and 
those of his adversary; who, if he at- it was no easy matter to see by wbat 
tempted to pass either on the north or movement the Austrian general could 
isouth, exposed himself ki the attack of be compeUed to abandon it. For Mo-, 
a powerful ai'my in flank. Securely post- reau to move on, leaving eighty thou- 
ed in this central point, the Imperial- sand n|jen, supported by impregnable 
ink, daily received accessions of strength fortifications, in his rear, was impos- 
from Bohemia and the Hereditary sible, as it would immediately have led 
States; while the French, weakened to the intercepting his communications 
by the detachments nece,saary to pre- with Prance; while to attempt the 
serve their communications, and to ob- passage of the Danube in presence of 
serve the Prince of Reuss in the Tyrol, such a forc3 would have been in the 
soon began to loose that superiority highest degree perilous. The Austrians 
which, by the skilful concentration of soon reaped the benefits of this admir- 
their fiirce, they hod hitherto enjoyed ably chosen stronghold. The soldiers, 
in the campaign. lodged in excellent quarters, rapidly 

21. The difficulty of dislodging the recovered their strength; while the 
Imperialists this formidable po- morale of the army, which had been 
sition, was much augmented by the ne- extremely weakened by the continued 
cessity to which Moreau at this period disasters of the campaign, os quickly 
was suLjcctfcd, of sending off nearly rose, when they perceived that a stop 
twenty thousand men under Moncey was at length ^ut to the progress of 
to cross the Alps by the St Qothard, the enemy. 

and take a share in the projected ope- 28. With a view to dislodge Kray, 
rations of the First Consul in Italy. Moreau advanced with his right in 
This great detachment restored the front; hesHflquarters passed the Ounz 
balance between the contending par- on the right bank of tbe Danube, St 
ties, and the spirit of the Austrians Cyr' followed with his division in 
was at the same time so much revived echelon, while Sainte - Suzanne, who 
by the sight of their vast forces within had advanced through the Valley of 
the intrenched camp, and the great re- HeU to Sigmaringen, received oiriers 
sources'which they found in the place, to approach Ulm on the left hank, 
that Kray no longer hesitated to keep The l^puhlicans were masters of no 
the fidd; and even detached the corps bridge oyer the river, so that Sainte- 
of Starray and Keinmayer, which had Suzanne, with his sinrfe corps, was &- 
suffered least in the preoeding opera- posed to the attack of the whole Aus- 
tions, to tbe right hank of the Danube trian army. Finding that the distance 
and Hie confluence of the lller. Mo- of Moreau with the centre and right 
reau aoeordingly found' himself ex- wing precluded him from* giving any 
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effectual support to his left, Kray re¬ 
solved direct all his disposable forces 
against that general On the 16th the 
Archduke Ferdinand, at the head of 
the splendid Imperial cavalry, followed 
by several columns of infantry, sud¬ 
denly assailed this detached corps near 
Erbach. The attack was so impetuous, 
and the surprise so complete, that the 
Republicans were speedily routed; and 
the Austrians, pressing forward with 
great vigour, not only drove them back 
in disorder above two leagues, but in¬ 
terposed their victorious columns be¬ 
tween the flying divisions. Nothing 
but the intrepidity and presence of 
mind of the French geucrdls preseiwed 
their left wing from total destniction. 
But while Bainte-Suzanne did his utmost 
to retard the advance of the enemy, St 
Cyr, alarmed by the violence and re¬ 
ceding sound of the caunohado, which 
distinctly showed how mucli fho left 
wing was losing ground, halted his 
corps, and moved it towards the scene 
of danger j at the same time; rapidly 
bringing up his artillery, ho placed it 
in batteries on the right bank of the 
Danube in such a manner os to en¬ 
filade the road by which the Arch¬ 
duke Ferdinand had issued from Ulm. 
Alarmed at this apparition on his left, 
which he feared was preparatory to 
a passage of the river by the French 
centi'e, the Archduke drew back his 
victorious columns to the intrenched 
camp, and an action was terminated in 
which, if properly supported, the Im¬ 
perialists might have {^chieved the de¬ 
struction of the whole Republican left 
wing, and possibly changed the issue 
of the campaign, 

24, Confounded by th#( vigorous 
stroke on his left, and made sensible, 
by the firm countenance of the enemy, 
that they were resolved to risk a battle 
rather than relinquish the important 
position of Ulm, Moreau was thrown 
into a cruel perplexity. For several 
days he remained in a state of indeci¬ 
sion, merely directing St Cynto cross 
the Danube, to the support of Sainte- 
Suzanne; so that, of the eleven divi¬ 
sions of which his army was composed, 
six were 09 the right bank, and five 
on the left At length he resolved to 


resume his operations on the right 
bank, and after moving St Cyr again 
across the river, and ^so Salnte-Su- 
zanue, advanced with his centre ,Hnd 
right, followed by Sainte-Suzonne with 
the left, along the right bank towards 
Bavaria. Kray, upon this, made a 
sortie wiCh ten thousand men on the 
moving mass. He attacked Souham's 
division with great vigour; but, after 
an obstinate conflict, the Imperialists 
retired to Ulm, after inflicting a severe 
loss on the enemy. Meanwhile, Mo¬ 
reau continued his advance towards 
Bavaria, and on the 28th occupied 
Augsburg, directly in the rear of the 
Austrian army, on the higlL-road be¬ 
tween them and Munich. The intelli¬ 
gence of this event, however, had no 
effect in inducing the Imperial general 
to quit his stronghold ; on the con¬ 
trary, wisely judging that the advance 
of Moreau was only to excite alarm, or 
levy contributions, he wrote to the 
Aulic Council that Moreau would never 
advance into the Heredibary States 
leaving his great army behind him, 
and that he would merely push for¬ 
ward his parties in all directions to 
disquiet the enemy in his advance, and 
intercept his communications. His 
finnness was completely successful ; 
the French general did not venture to 
advance further into Germany, as long 
as the enemy remained in such force 
in his rear ; while the lengthened stoy 
of so immense a mass in one quarter 
speedily rendered provisions scarce in 
the French army, and induced such 
disorders us rendered necessary several 
severe examples, and a new organisa¬ 
tion of great pait of their army. 

25. Finding that Kray had pene¬ 
trated his design, and fbmained firm at 
Ulm, in such a position as to endanger 
his communications if he continued 
his present advance, Moreau conceived 
a new and more decisive project, which 
was to pass the Danube below Ulm, 
and cut the Austrian army off from its 
great magazines in Bohemia. With 
this view, the advanced guard, which 
had occupied Augsburg, and levied a 
contribution of600,000 florins (£60,000) 
on that flourishing city, was with¬ 
drawn, and the army was preparing lb 
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follow in this direction, when their 
movement was interrupted by a sud- 
den irrnption of the Austrians on the 
right bank. In effect, Kray, perceiv¬ 
ing his adversary’s design, collected 
thirty thousand men in the intrenched 
camp, with which, during the night, 
he crossed the bridge of Ulncj and as¬ 
sailed, at break of day, the flank of the 
French army. The tempest fell on 
the left wing, under the ordei-s of lliche- 
panse; it was speedily enveloped by 
8U[>erior forces, broken, and placed in 
a state of the greatest danger. From 
this almost desperate condition the 
Repiiblicans were rescued by a season¬ 
able and able attack by Ney, who, 
having received ordera to support the 
menaced corps, flew to the scene of 
danger, and advanced with such vigour 
against the Austrian vanguard, posted 
on the plateau of Kerchberg, that it 
was defeated with the loss of a thou¬ 
sand prisoners. Emboldened by this 
success, llichcpanse halted his retiring 
columns, faced about, and renewed the 
combat with Kray, who, finding supe¬ 
rior forces of the enemy now accumu¬ 
lating, wthdrew to his inti’enchments. 
Seldom did the French army incur 
greater danger ; the Austrians in half 
an hour would have gained the bridge 
over the iller, cut through the middle 
of the Republicans, and possibly, by 
opening a communication with the 
Prince of Reuss in the mountains of 
Tyrol, have retrieved all the disasters 
of the campaign. 

26. Heavy rains, which fell at this 
time, precluded the possibility of ac¬ 
tive operations for nearly a week; but 
Moreau was still intent on prosecuting 
his movement upon the Lower Danube. 
With this vievi> he spread his troops 
along the whole lino of the Upper 
Lech ; Lecourbe made himself master 
of Landsberg, and continuing his march 
down the course of that river, entered 
a second time into Augsburg, directly 
in the rear of the Imperialista. At the 
same time, the centre and left descend¬ 
ed the Kamlacl^ Qunz, and Minelel, 
towards Krumhoch, Giinzburg, and 
Buigau—thus accumulating almost all 
the Republican army between the Aus¬ 
trians and Bavaria Threatened by 


such superior forces, Starray, who com¬ 
manded the detached corps of the Aus¬ 
trians in that quarter, was obfiged to 
cross to the left bank of the Danube. 
This able movement re-established the 
Republican affairs in that quarter: 
JCray, in his turn, now saw his con¬ 
nections with the interior threatened, 
and himself reduced to the necessity 
of either abandoning his iutrenchments, 
or making an effort with his whole dis¬ 
posable furce to re-establish his com¬ 
munications. 

27. Finding his adversary still immov¬ 
ably fixed at Ulm, Moreau, after having 
concentrated his forces on the southern 
bank of thq Danube, between Giinz- 
burg and Donauworth, resolved to at¬ 
tempt the passage by main force. Far 
from penetrating his design, Starray, 
who commanded the Imperial forces 
on the oppQfiitc bank, sent^l Lis troops, 
except eight battalions and a few squa¬ 
drons, towards Ulm, where Kray lay 
inactive—neither attempting anything 
against yie French under liichepanse, 
between him and the Tyrol, nor taking 
any steps to secure his last and most 
important '•ommunications with the 
rich and fertile plains of Bohemia. 
Moreau ably profited by the supiueness 
of his antagonist. After several un¬ 
successful attempts, which distracted 
the enemy’s attention, the pa.ssage was 
effected on the .19th at Blindheim 
(Blenheim) with that romantic gallan¬ 
try which so often in similar situations 
has characterised the French arms. 
The Austrians immediately hast^ened 
from all quartefk to crush the enemy, 
before he was firmly established on the 
left bank; but Lecourbe, pushing on 
to Schwintingen, which lay between 
their detachments, prevented their 
junction ; and, after a murderous con¬ 
flict, not only succeeded in maintain¬ 
ing his position, but made prisoners 
three battalions of the enemy. 

28. Both parties now hastened with 
all their disposable forces to the scene 
of actio^. Lecoufbe speedily crossed 
over the remainder of his corps to 
left bank, and advanced with fifteen 
thousand men to Hdchstedt, while 
Kray detached the greater part of his 
cavsdry and light artilleiy* to the sup- 
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port of Starray. The Aurtrian gene¬ 
ral, not finding himself in sufficient 
Btrenglfii to resist the increasing masses 
of the enemy, retired to Diilingen, se¬ 
verely harassed by the Fi'ench cavalry, 
which made above a thousand men 
prisoners. Kray advanced two thou¬ 
sand cuirassiers to extricate his infan¬ 
try, and a desperate took place 

between the Republican and Imperial 
cavalry, in which the Austrian horse 
maintained their high character, but 
could not bear up against the great su¬ 
periority of the enemy. After a bloody 
conflict^ in the course of which Moreau 
and Lecourbe repeatedly charged in 
person, the Imperialists re^Hred behind 
the Brenz, leaving the enemy securely 
established on the left bank of the 
Danube. Thus the Republican cavalry 
gained a glorious success on the very 
plains where, a century before, the in¬ 
capacity of Marshal Tt^arcl had endan¬ 
gered the crown of Louis XFV., and 
brought an unheard-of disaster on the 
French arma* 

29. The consequences of this victory 
were decisive. Twenty pieces of can¬ 
non, and four thousand ppsoners, bad 
' bean captured in these continued com¬ 
bats ; but, what was of far more im¬ 
portance, Kray was cut off from his re¬ 
sources in Bohemia, and obliged to 
evacuate the intrenched camp of Ulm. 
Compelled to abandon that important 
position, he left a garrison of ten thou¬ 
sand men within its walls, and having 
stationed his cavahy on the Brenz so 
as to cover his movement, and des¬ 
patched his grand patk, consisting of 
one hundred and sixty pieces and eight 
hundred caissons,, on the road to Nere- 
sheim and Nordlingen, he ^imself fol¬ 
lowed with the remainder of his army 
in three divisions, and after undergo- 
i^ unparalleled fatigues and priva¬ 
tions, during a continued forced march 
of four days, arrived on the 23d, late 
in the evening, at Nbrdlingen. This 
znuTch of the Austrians, in a semicircle, 
of which the Republicans occupied the 
bsfie, was performed with th^ greatest 
expedition, chiefly during the nighty 
and was conduct^ with a degree of 

* In the battle of Blenheim, gained by 
Marlborough iu the year 1704. 


militaiy talent which rescued them 
from their embarrassments, and re¬ 
flects the highest honour on,,, the ca¬ 
pacity and determination of their com¬ 
mander. The opposing generals seeihed 
to have changed places, during the 
eventful period from the 14th to the 
28d Jung: the supineness of the Im¬ 
perial commander during the first four 
days, when the able Republican move¬ 
ment was in preparation, exposed him 
to the greatest c^gers, from which he 
was afterwards extiicated not less by 
his own ability, when roused to a sense 
of the perils which surrounded him, 
than by^the tardiness and irresolution 
which deprived the French general of 
the fruits of his movement, at the very 
moment when they were within his 
grasp. Had Moreau, with his victori¬ 
ous and concentrated army, fallen per¬ 
pendicularly on the flank of the Impe¬ 
rialists, when performing their perilous 
march to regain their communications, 
the vanguard would probably have been 
separated from the rear, great part 
of the park taken, and the triumph of 
HohenUnden been contemporary with 
that of Marengo. 

SO. During the last day’s march, be¬ 
fore arriving at Nbi’dlingen, the Impe¬ 
rial cavalry were severely pressed by 
the French, and the exhaustion of title 
troops was such that the Austrian gen¬ 
eral deemed it indispensable to give 
them a day's rest, to recover from their 
fatigues. Moreau, finding that the ene¬ 
my had gained several marches upon 
him, and that he could not hope to 
force him to a general engagement, re¬ 
solved to change his direction, and, by 
occupying Munich, and laying Bavaria 
under contribution, both separate Kray 
irretrievably from his ilcft wing, under 
the Prince of Reuse, in the Tyrol, and 
secure for himself all the consequences 
of the most briUiaut victory. For this 
puipose he detached General Decaen 
with ten thousand men, who set out 
on the 25th from Diilingen, marched in 
the three following days forty leagues, 
and, after defmting the troops of Meer- 
felt stationed to protect the electoral 
capital, entered Munich on the 28th. 
The elector, taken by suiprise, had 
hardly time to take refuge wj& his 
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family behind the laer, under the es* 
cort of the Austnon troops. At the 
same tir^ie, Richepanse with his corps 
invested Ulm on both sides of the 
UaiAibe, and Kray leisurely continued 
his retreat towards the upper palati¬ 
nate, abandoning the whole of Suabia 
and Franconia to the enemy. « 

31. Montrichard, with the Republi¬ 
can vanguard, came up with the Im¬ 
perialists, who had crossed the Danube, 
and were posted in front of Neuburg. 
Oan'ied away by an impetuous cou¬ 
rage, he immediately commenced an 
attack; but Kray, who was at hand 
with twenty-five thousand men, made 
him repent his temerity, and suddenly 
assailing the French with greatly supe¬ 
rior forces, threw them into disoider, 
and drove them back above two leagues 
in the utmost confusion. The ap¬ 
proach of night, and the arrival of 
Lecourbe with great reinforcements, 
induced him to withdraw his victorious 
troops across the Danube, after this 
success ; and, finding that he could not 
establish himself on the Lech before 
the enemy, he continued his march 
during the night, reached lugolstadt, 
repassed the Danube, and, descending 
the right bank of that river, advanced 
towards Landshut. In this engage¬ 
ment the Republicans hod to lament 
thcloss of the brave Latourd’Auvergne, 
deemed the first grenadier of France. 
A model of every warlike virtue, this 
soldier, though a captain by rank, had 
taken a musket on his shoulder as a 
private grenadier. He perished from 
the stroke of a lance, while repulsing 
in the front rank a charge of Imperial 
cavalry. Such was the esteem in which 
he was held, that the whole army wore 
mourning for h*fn for three days; and 
a monument was erected on spot 
where he fell, which, according to the 
noble expi'ession of General Dessolles 
in his order of the day on the occasion, 
“consecrated to virtue and courage, 
was put under the protection of the 
brave of every age and country.” ^ It 
was not in vain that this touching 
appeal was made to German honour. 
The Archduke Charles at a subsequent 
period, when the fortune of war had re¬ 
stored the country where it stood to the 


power of the Imperialists, took it un¬ 
der his especial protection. It sur¬ 
vived all the dieters whiclf over¬ 
whelmed the throne of Napoleon, and 
stiU remains, in the midst of a foreign 
land, a monument honourable alike to 
the French vvho erected, and the Im¬ 
perialists who protected it 

32. Notwith^nding all his dili¬ 
gence, Kray could not reach Munich 
before the Fran(di; and he had the 
mortification, on reaching the neigh¬ 
bourhood of that city, of finding that 
it was already in the hands of the 
enemy, and that his communication 
with his left wing in the Tyrol was 
irrecovcrabl'if cut off Continuing his 
retreat, therefore, ho left the banka of 
the Iser for those of the Inn, and ar¬ 
rived in five marches by Wasserburg, 
Hohenlinden, and Haag, at the camp 
of Ampfing, He was &ere joined by 
the corps of Meerfelt, which had re¬ 
tired fr3m Munich; the corps of the 
Prince of Cuud^ received orders to 
advance to his support from Salzbourg; 
and, as he approa^ed the Heredita^ 
States, the Imperial general began to 
receive thoscvreinforcements, which the 
patriotism of their inhabitants never 
fails to afford to the Austrian mon¬ 
archy when seriously menaced with 
danger. 

33. Both parties at this period re¬ 
ceived intelligence of the battle of 
Marengo and armistice of Alessandria, 
which shall immediately be noticed; 
and not doubting that it would speedily 
be followed by a suspension of arms 
in Germany as ‘Well as Italy, Moreau 
resolved to take advantage of the short 
period which remained to clear his ex¬ 
treme right of the Prince of ReUas, 
who from the mountains of Tyrol was 
now in a situation, from the advance 
of the French army into the heari of 
Germany, to threaten its communicar 
tions. For this purpose Lecourbe was 
detached, with Gie right wing of the 
army, towards Feldkirch, the formi¬ 
dable position which covered the north¬ 
west of t^at rugged district, and against 
which all the efforts of Masseua and 
Oudinot had failed in the preceding 
campaign. The troops who garrisoned 
its intrenchments had beyen in great 
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part drawn away to keep up the com¬ 
munication with the Prince of Cond4 
and th« main body of the Imperialists 
on the eastern frontier of Tyrol; and 
those which remained were so scatter¬ 
ed over many different points, as to be 
incapable of rendering effectual resist¬ 
ance at any. After some trifling suc¬ 
cesses at Fusen and Immenstadt, Coire 
and Luciensteg were abandoned to the 
enemy, whose superiority of force ren¬ 
dered opposition impossible; and al¬ 
though the Austrians, in the first in¬ 
stance, mined some advantage before 
Feldkir^, they found themselves in 
the end unable to man sufficiently its 
extensive works, and on the following 
day that celebrated stronghold, which 
had lost much of its importance from 
the new theatre on which the war 
was carried on, was abandoned to the 
enemy. While Lecourbe was thus 
clearing the right of the‘Republican 
position, Saiute-Suzanne, who bad been 
despatched to the Lower Rhine to or¬ 
ganise the French forces in that direc¬ 
tion, was performing the sonic service 
on the bonks of the Maine. He in¬ 
vested Philippsbuig, and advanced*to 
Aschaffenburg, where the Imperialists 
were repulsed; and the Lower Maine 
was spe^ily cleared of their troops. 

84. Matters were in this situation, 
when the truce which had been con¬ 
cluded at Alessandria between France 
and Austria a month before, was ex¬ 
tended to Qenuany, under the appel¬ 
lation of the Armistice of Parsdorf. By 
this Bubsidiorystreaty, hostilities were 
terminated at all pointa in the Empire, 
and were not to be resumed without 
twelve days’ notice. The French oc¬ 
cupied all the country fron^ Balzers in 
the Orisons, on the right bank of the 
Rhine, to the sources of the Inn; the 
whole valley of that river, from the 
latter poin^ by the reverse of the 
mountains to the sources of the Lech, 
and the intermediate country occupied 
by their troops tdong the Iser to its 
junction with the Danube; and from 
tiience by Weissenburg and *the Red- 
nitz to the Maine. The fortresses in¬ 
cluded within this line, still in the 
hands of the ImperiaUats, particularly 
Uim, Ingo^tadt, and Philippsbuig, 
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were to remain in their possession, on 
the condition, on the one hand, that 
their garrisons were not to be augment¬ 
ed, and on the other, that tiley were 
to be provisioned every ten days, uvder 
the superintendence of commissioners 
named by the belligerent powers. In 
the circumstances in which the Austri¬ 
ans then were—^threatened with inva¬ 
sion in the Hereditary States in their 
most vulnerable quarter, the valley of 
the Danube—^this armistice was a most 
fortunate event, and gave them abreath- 
ing-time, of which they stood much 
in need, to repair their shattered forces, 
and prepare for the further struggles 
which awaited the monarchy. 

Important as these events were, they 
were eclipsed by those which, during 
the same period, occurred to the south 
of the Alps. 

35. An ordinaiy general, terrified at 
the dangers with which the southern de¬ 
partments were threatened, would have 
hastened with the army of reserve to 
the Var, in order to protect the me¬ 
naced frontier of Piedmont. But Na¬ 
poleon, who was well aware of the 
difficulties attending a front attack 
upon the Imperialists in that moun¬ 
tainous region, and appiooiated with 
all the force of his genius the import¬ 
ance of the central position which he 
occupied in Switzerland, determined 
upon a more important and decisive 
operation. This was to cross the Alps 
by one of the cenfral passes after the 
Austrians were frr advanced in Pied¬ 
mont, iutei^ose between them and their 
resources, cut them off from their com¬ 
munication with the Hereditary States, 
and compel them to fight under the 
most disadvantageous circumstances, 
with their front tow&ds Lombardy, 
and their rear shut in by the Mediter¬ 
ranean sea and the inhospitable ridges 
of the Apenninea Defeat in such cir¬ 
cumstances could not be other than 
ruin, while a disaster to the French 
would.be of comparatively little im¬ 
portance, as their retreat, at least for 
the infrntiy and cavalry, was secure 
over the passes 6t the St Gbthard or 
the Simplon into Switzerland, which 
was still in their hands, and^here ex- 
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perience had proved they could resist 
the utmost efforts of the Imperialists. 

86. But befoi'e this great blo'v could 
be struck, the French had a desperate 
andvhopoless sti*uggle to maintain on 
the ridges of the Apennines. During 
the winter months, while the Austiions 
were reposing from their fatif^es, and 
repairing their losses in men, hoi-ses, 
and equipments, in the fertile plains of 
Lombardy, the French army, perched 
on the rugged summits of the moun¬ 
tains, had to contend at once with the 
hardships incident to those sterile 
I'egions, and the contiigious maladies 
which they brought with them from 
their disastrous campaign in the plains. 
No words ctui doscribe the sufferings 
they underwent during that afflicting 
period. A few regiments lost two 
thousand men in the hospitals of Genoa 
in four mouths; the wants of the 
troops, without shoes, blankets, or 
winter clothing, produced universal in- 
Bubordiuation; and the authority of 
the officers being generally lost under 
the influence of the common calamities, 
vast numbers openly abandoned their 
colours and returned into France. The 
French army was rapidly melting away 
\mder such accumulated disasters, and 
everything announced an easy conquest 
of Genoa to the Imperialists, when the 
torrent was arrested by the energetic 
measures adopted by the First Consul 
immediately after he assumed the reins 
of public a&irs. 

37. His first care was to appoint 
Masaena, whose abilities in mountain 
warfai'o ha<l been so fully tried, and 
who was so well acquainted, from the 
campaigns of 1795 and 1796, with that 
country, to the direction of the army ; 
and upon assun^ng the command, that 
able general issued an energetic pro¬ 
clamation in Napoleon’s name to the 
troops “ The first quality of a sol¬ 
dier,” said he, is to bear with con¬ 
stancy the privations of war; valour 
is but a secondary consideration. Many 
corps have abandoned their colours; 
they have remained deaf to the voice 
of their officers. Are, then, the brave 
men of Castiglione, Rivoli, and Neu- 
markt no more ? ^ther than desert 
their colours, they would have perished 


at their feet Your ration8,’'ybu cCffi- 
plain, have not been regulaiiy distri¬ 
buted. What would you have tk>ne, if, 
like the 18th and 32d regiments, you 
had found yourselves in the midst of 
the desert, without either bread or 
water, having nothing but horse and 
camel flesh to subsist on ? ' Viotoiy 
will give us bread,’ said they. And 
you desert yotir standards! Soldiers of 
Italy ! a new general is to take fche com¬ 
mand of you; he was ever with the 
advanced guard in the days of your 
glory; place your confidence in him— 
he will a^n chain victory to your 
standards.” These energetic words, 
and still more the magic of Napoleon’s 
name, had a* prodigious effect on the 
French soldiers, ever liable to pass with 
rapidity from one extreme to another. 
The desertion speedily diminished, and 
some severe examples which Massena 
.made immediately after his arrival, 
stoppeddt altogether. 

8S. At the same time, the vigour of 
the First Consul provided more sub¬ 
stantial additions to the comforts of the 
men. Their rations were augmented, 
ancl distributed with regularity; a por¬ 
tion of their an’eai-s was discharged; 
and by incredible exertions, not only 
were ample supplies conveyed to their 
frigid bivouacs, but fresh clothing pro¬ 
vided for their shiveriug limbs. By 
those means the spirit of the soldiers 
was in a short time so restored, that 
an army, which a few weeks before 
seemed menaced with approaching dis¬ 
solution, became capa0o of the most 
persevering exei^^ions. A new organi¬ 
sation was completed by Massena, and 
four regiments which he brought with 
him, in the^ighest state of equipment, 
from the north of Switzerland, became 
the model on which the army was form¬ 
ed. The army, which amounted to 
twenty-eight thousand men, in Liguria, 
and eight thousand on the summits of 
the Alps, from the Col d’Argenti^re to 
Mont Cenis, was divided into three 
corps. The right, under the command 
of Soult,* sixteen thousand strong, 
cupied Gavi, Hie Campo-Fredde, the 
Bochetta, and the summit of the valleys 
leading from Piedmont to Genoa; the 
centre, consisting of twelve thousand. 
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guarded the ridges eztendingwestward, 
and from thence, through Cadebone, 
Yado, Savona, and the Col de Tende, 
towa^s France j while the left wing, 
tinder Thurreau, perched on the sum¬ 
mit of the Alps which form the western 
boundary of the plain of Piedmont, 
watched the important passes of Mont 
Cenis, the Little St Bernard, and the 
Col de Qenevre. The Austrians, can¬ 
toned in the plain below, and at the 
entrance of the numerous Talleys which 
were occupied by the enemy, were so 
much scattered, that out of ninety-six 
thousand men who composed their ac¬ 
tive troops, not more th^ sixty thou¬ 
sand could be assembled fgr operations 
on the Bormida and in the Apennines. 
This foine, however, was amply suffi¬ 
cient for the object in view, which was 
the expulsion of the French from Italy; 
and at length the order ^'om Vienna 
arrived, and active operations com¬ 
menced on the 6th April. * 

39. The city of Genoa, against which 
all the efforts of the Imperiahsts were 
now directed, is situated at the centre 
of the gulf which bears its name, ejid 
from a very early period occupied 
a distinguished place in the history of 
modem Europe. Placed on the south¬ 
ern slope of the Apennines, where they 
dip into the Mediterranean sea, it ex¬ 
hibits a succession of lofty buildinga, 
terraces^ gardens, and palaces, rising 
one, above another in imposing masses 
from the water’s edge to a very great 
height The streets of palaces, rising 
tier above tier from the sea, girdle with 
the long lines of thdfr bright white 
houses '^e vast sweep of the harbour, 
the mouth of which is mai'ked by a 
huge natural mole of rock, siirmounted 
by a magnificent lighthouse tower. The 
gay and glittering aspect of the build¬ 
ings, ascending in succession from the 
bay to the summit of the hills which 
screen it from the north; the splen¬ 
dour of the palaces which adorn its 
higher quarters; the picturesque air 
of the towers and fortifications by 
which it is surmounted; the'’contrast 
between the dazzling whiteness of the 
edifice^ and the dark given of the firs 
and olives by which they are shrouded; 
the blue seafrhich washes the southern 
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ramparts of the city, and reflects its in¬ 
numerable domes and spires—form a 
spectacle at once so varied aqd goigo- 
ouB, as to have early captivated the ima¬ 
gination of the Italians, and sec&red 
for it the appellation of Genova la 
Superba.” 

40. A,double circle of fortifications, 
rising above one another on the suc¬ 
cessive ridges which, on the land side, 
surmount the walls, surrounds this 
splendid city. These exterior fortifi¬ 
cations are the famous lines closely re¬ 
sembling those which, in ancient days, 
surrounded the Epipolse of Syracuse, 
which, converging inland, and running 
up the hills from the eastern and west¬ 
ern extremities of the city, meet at the 
apex on their summit. The outer or 
dxterior walls consist of a triangle of 
nine thousand toises in circumference. 
On the south, bounded by the sea, this 
line extends from the point of the Lau- 
terue, at the mouth of the rivulet called 
the Polcevera, to the mouth of the Bis- 
aguo : the eastern side runs along the 
banks of the Bisagno to the fort of 
Eperon, which forms the apex of the 
triangle, and tho western descends from 
that elevated point to the Lanteme 
along the margin of the Polcevera. The 
batteries on the western side command 
the whole valley of the Polcevera, with 
the long and straggling fauboui'g of St 
Pierre d’Arena, which runs through its 
centre; those on the east, on the other 
hand, are themselves commanded by 
I the heights of Monte Eatti and Monte 
Faccio, a circumstance which rendered 
it necessary to occupy them by de¬ 
tached outworks, which are called the 
forts of Quizzi, of Richelieu, and of San 
Teola, on the Madonna del Monte. 
Higher np the Apeppines than the 
Fort Eperon, is the plateau of the Two 
Brothers, which is commanded in rear 
by the Diamond Fort, perched on a 
summit twelve hundred toises from 
Foi*t Eperon. The peculiar situation 
of Genoa, lying on the rapid declivity 
where the Apennines descend into the 
sea, rendered it necessary to include 
these mountains in its rear in the ex¬ 
terior line of its fortifications, and to 
occupy BO many points beyond their 
wide circuit by detached outworks, 
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which give the ridges by which it is 
encircled the appearance of an immense 
castle. ^The interior line which sur¬ 
rounds the city properly so called, is 
suf eeptible of some defence; but the 
possession of the outer works would 
render any protracted resistance im¬ 
possible, as the batteries on,the Lon- 
teme and the fort of Eperon would ex¬ 
pose the city to the horrors of a bom¬ 
bardment. 

41. Early in March, Admiral Keith, 
who commanded the British fleet in 
the Mediterranean, established a close 
blockade of the harbour of Genoa and 
its dependencies, which promised to 
augpnent extremely the dilflculties of 
the besieged; and in the beginning of 
April, General Melas having completed 
his preparations, moved forward in 
three columns to the attack of the 
French defensive positjons. Ott, with 
the left wing, fifteen thousand strong, 
w.a8 intruatecl with the attack of the 
French right, and the forts on Monte 
Faccio; Melas, with the centre, con¬ 
sisting of twenty-four thousand, was to 
ascend the valley of the Bormida, and 
separate the centre of the enemy from 
their left wing; while Elnitz with the 
right, amounting to eighteen thousand 
soldiers, was to assail their left, and to 
facilitate the important and decisive 
movements of Melas in the centre. 
These attacks all proved successful. 
The Imperialists experienced every¬ 
where the most vigorous resistance, and 
the courage and enterprise on both 
sides Seemed exalted to the highest 
pitch by the great object for which they 
contended, and the lofty eminences, 
mid-way between the plain and the 
clouds, on which the struggle took 
place. But the ^solution of the Aus¬ 
trians, aided by their great superiority 
of numbers, and the advents^ which 
the initiative always gives in mountain 
warfare, at length overcame all the aid 
which the French derived from the pos¬ 
session of the heights and the fortifica¬ 
tions by which they were strengthened. 

42. Soult, on the French le^centre, 
driven from Montenotte, the first scene 
of Napoleon's triumphs, was thrown 
bock upon Genoa; while Savona, Ca- 
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debone, and Yado, were occupied by 
the Imp^ialists, and the extreme left 
of the French, under Sachet, was alto¬ 
gether detached from the centre, and 
driven ofiT towards France. Hoheu- 
aollem, who was intrusted with the 
attack of the Bochetta, drove the Fi'ench 
from the neighbourhood of Gavi for up 
that important pass, and with some 
difficulty succeeded in attaining the 
crest of the mountains; while, on the 
Austrian loft,Klenau obtained the most 
important advantages. Commencing 
his mai-ch from the valley of the Treb- 
bia, he advanced in three columns up 
the narrow ravines which lead to the 
eastern fort^cations of Genoa, carried 
the summit of the mountains, drove 
the Republicans from the Monte Faccio 
and the Monte Ratti, and invested the 
forts of Quizzi, Richelieu, and Son 
Tecla, withjp cannon-shot of the walls 
of the city. Its inhabitants were vari¬ 
ously agitated with hopes and fears, as 
the firing of the musketry and cannon 
camenea|er and nearer. At length the 
smoke was distinctly visible, even from 
tb^ interior ramparts; and while the 
broken regiments of Soult were enter¬ 
ing the city from the westwai’d, by the 
gates of the Lanterne, the whole heavens 
to the north and east were illuminated 
by the fires of the bivouacs, from the 
crowded summits of the Monte Faccio. 

43. The situation of Hassena was 
now highly critical; the more esj>ecially 
as a large and influential pari of the in¬ 
habitants were strongly attached to the 
cause of the Imperialistil, and ardently 
desired dellveraitbe from the democratic 
tyranny to which for years they had 
been subjected. Tbeeffervesoeuceinthe 
city was exireme, especially among the 
working-classes, who had been giievous- 
ly sti'aitened from the cessation of com¬ 
merce since the French government 
had been established, and the English 
blockade hod closed their harbour. 
Their ardour, strongly excited by the 
sight of the Austrian watchfires, and 
the sound of the tocsin, which inces¬ 
santly rang to rouse the peasants 
the neighbouring mouutaim^ was with 
difficulty restrained even by the pre¬ 
sence of a garrison, now increased, 
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bj the refluence firom all quarters, to 
twenty ib.ouBaiid men. But Mossena 
was noFa man to easily daunted; 
and on this accumulation of force in 
the central position of Gtenoa, he found- 
ed his hopes of expelling ^e enemy 
from the posts most threatening to the 
city. By daybreak on the 7th he threw 
open the gates of the town, and attack¬ 
ed the Austrian division on the Monte 
Faccio with such vigour, that in a short 
time that important post was regain¬ 
ed ; the Imperialists were driven from 
the Monte Cornua, Torriglio, and all 
the passes of the Apennines in that 
direction, and fifteen hundred men 
made prisoners, who were |>efore night¬ 
fall marched through the astonished 
crowds into the interior of the city. 

44. On the same day a series of ob¬ 
stinate engagements took place on the 
Austrian right between Elqitz and Su- 
chet, which, though attended with 
varied success, upon the whole ^ad the 
effect of establishing the Imperialists 
in great strength on the heights of St 
Giaoomo and Vado, and completing the 
separation of the French left wingfrqpa 
the centre of their army vnd the city 
of Genoa. No sooner was the French 
general informed of this disaster, than 
he perceived that it was not by any 
transient success on the Monte Faccio, 
but by a vigorous effort towards Savona, 
and for the re-establishment of his com¬ 
munications with Suchet, that the tor¬ 
rent of disaster was to be arrested. 
With this view he formed his army into 
three divisions* the first, under Miollis, 
being intrusted with the defence of the 
city and environs of Genoa; the second, 
under Gazan, was to advance from Vol- 
tri towards Sassolo; whil* the third, 
under Massena in person, was to move 
along the sea-coast. Suchet at the same 
time received orders to suspend his 
retreat, and co-operate in the general 
attack, which, it was hoped, woidd lead 
to the capture of the Austrian division 
at Monteuotte and Savona, and re-esta¬ 
blish the important communications 
vrtth Suchet and France. T&e execu¬ 
tion of the combined attack was fixed 
for the 9th of April 

46. Meanwhile Melas, having so far 
strengthen^ EUnitz on the he^hto of 


Yado, as to enable him to make head 
against Suchet, resolved to move with 
the bulk of his forces against Massena 
at Genoa, wiselv judging that the prin¬ 
cipal efforts of nis opponent would be 
directed to the opening a communica¬ 
tion with France and the left wing of 
his army,. With this view he moved 
forward Hohenzollem on the evening 
of tile 8th, who, after a sharp resist¬ 
ance, emried the Bochetta by moon¬ 
light, which had been abandoned after 
the reverse on the Monte Faccio, and 
drove the French down the southern 
side to Campo Marono. This success 
BO entirely disconcerted Soult, who di¬ 
rected Gazan’s division, that though he 
had gained considerable advantages, he 
deemedit prudent to suspend the march 
of his troops. On the following night, 
however, having been strongly rein¬ 
forced by the geueral-in-chief, he as¬ 
sailed with superior forces the division 
of St-Jalien at La Yereira, and after a 
desperate conflict routed it with the loss 
of fifteen hundred prisoners and seven 
standards. But this success was more 
than compensated b; the disaster which 
on the same day befell the left of the 
French at Cogoletto, who were over¬ 
whelmed by Melas, notwithstanding the 
utmost efforts of Massena, in person, 
and driven back, sword in hand, to the 
neighbourhood of YoltrL At the same 
time, Eluitz and Suchet combated with 
divided success on the Monte Giacomo. 

' At first the Republicans were victori¬ 
ous, and an Austrian brigade command¬ 
ed by General Ulm, separated from the 
main body, was surrounded and com¬ 
pelled to lay down its arms. But this 
advantage having led Suchet to attempt 
ou the following day the attack of the 
Monte Giaoomo itself, a lofty ridge of 
prodigious strength, be was repulsed 
with great slaughter, and, after leaving 
the slopes of the mountain and jts 
snowy crest covered witii the dead and 
the dying, driven back in confusion to 
Melogno and Sette Pani on the sea- 
ooast. 

48. Thus, though the Republicans 
combated everywhere with rare intre¬ 
pidity, and inflicted fully as great a 
loss on their adversaries as they receiv¬ 
ed themselves, yet^ on the whole, the 
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object of their exertions waa frustrated. 
Qigantic efforts had been made, blood 
had flowed in torrents, and the rival 
armies,'* amidst the rocks and clouds 
of Ahe Apennines, had struggled with 
unheard-of obstinacy, but still the 
Austrians retained their advantage; 
their columns remained int^posed in 
strength between the French centre 
and left, and the multitude of killed 
and wounded was weakening, in an 
alarming degree, an army now cut off 
from all external assistance. Both 
parties now made the utmost efforts 
to concentrate their forces, and bring 
this murderous warfare to a termina¬ 
tion. On the 15th, Melas renewed the 
attack with the utmost vigour at Ponte 
Ivrea, and at the same time reinforced 
HohenzoUern on his left, and directed 
him to press down from the Bochetta, 
and threaten the communication of the 
French with Genoa. The soldiers of 
both armies, though exhausted with 
fatigue, and almost destitute of pro¬ 
visions, fought with the utmost ob¬ 
stinacy on following day; but at 
length Soult, finding that his rear was 
threatened by a detachment of Ho- 
henzollern’s, fell back to Voltri, over¬ 
throwing in his course the Austrian 
brigade who endeavoured to dispute 
the passage. On the same day, Mas- 
sena in person was repulsed by the Im- 
|>eriali8tB under Latterman; and find¬ 
ing his retreat also menaced by Ho- 
hcnzollem, he too retreated to Voltri 
in the night, where the two French di¬ 
visions weiu united on the following 
morning. 

47. But the Imperialists, who now 
approached from all quarters, gave the 
wearied Republicans no rest in this po¬ 
sition. From the heights of Monte 
Fayole, Melas neheld the confusion 
which prevailed in the army of his op¬ 
ponents ; while the corps of Ott, whose 
right wing now began to take a part in 
the hostilities, already threaten^ Ses- 
tri, and the only line of retreat to 
Genoa which still remained to them. 
A general attack was immediately com¬ 
menced. Melas descended the Monte 
Fayole; while Ott, whose troops were 
comparatively fresh, assailed the French 
from the eastern side, and by a detach¬ 


ment menaced the important post of 
Sestri in their rear. Ott force^his way 
to Voltri, while Soult was soil reso¬ 
lutely combating Melas on the heights 
of Madonna del Acqua, at the foot of 
Monte Fayole, and a scene of matchless 
horror and confusion immediately en¬ 
sued. Soult, informed that his com¬ 
munications were threatened, instantly 
began his retreat; the victorious troops 
of Ott were assailed at once by the fly¬ 
ing columns of that general, who fought 
with the courage of despair, and the 
troops they had displaced from Vol¬ 
tri, who 1 ‘allied and returned to the 
rescue of their comrades. After a des¬ 
perate con^ut, continued till nightfall, 
in which the French and Imperialists 
sustained equal losses, the passage was 
at length cleared, and the retreating 
columns, by torchlight, and in the ut¬ 
most coufi^ion, reached the Polcevera, 
and fouud shelter within the walls of 
Genoa.* 

48. Thus, after a continued combat 
of fifteeq days, maintained with match¬ 
less constancy on both sides, and in 
wj;iich the advantages of a fortified cen¬ 
tral positloq on the side of the Repub¬ 
licans long compensated their inferi¬ 
ority of force to the Imperialists, Mas- 
sena with his heroic troops was shut 
up in Genoa, and all hope of co-operat¬ 
ing with Sachet, or receiving reinforce¬ 
ments from France, finally abandoned. 
In these desperate conflicts, the loss of 
the Fi'ench was seven thousand men, 
fully a third of the force which re¬ 
mained to their generid after he was 
shut up in Qeloa; but that of the 
Austrians was nearly as great, and they 
were bereaved, in addition, of above 
four thoue»nd prisoners,—a success 
dearly purchased by the French in a 
city where the dearth of provisions al¬ 
ready began to be severely felt. Mean¬ 
while Suchet, having been informed by 
Oudinot, who had made a perilous pas¬ 
sage by sea in the midst of the English 
cruisers, of the desire of Massena that 
he should co-operate in the general at¬ 
tack, insCuitly made preparations f9r 
a fresh assault on the blood-stained 
ridge of the Monte Giacomo; but in 
the interval, Melas, now relieved on 
his left by the retreat of Ufassena into 
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Gtenoa, had reinforced Elnito by three 
brigad^ and the position of the Im¬ 
perialists, naturally strong, was there¬ 
by rendered impregnable. Ihe conse¬ 
quence was, that the moment the Re¬ 
publicans made their appearance at the 
foot of the mountain, they were at¬ 
tacked and overthrown so completely, 
that it was only owing to an excess of 
caution on the part of the Imperialists 
that they were not wholly cut off and 
made prisoners. By this disastrous de¬ 
feat Suchet lost all hope of regaining 
his communication with Genoa, and 
was compelled to fall back, for bis own 
■ security, towards the Var and the fron¬ 
tier of bVance. « 

49. On the other hand, Melas, hav¬ 
ing completed the investment of Genoa, 
and left Ott with twenty-five thousand 
men to blockade that fortress, moved 
himself, with the bulk of hfs forces, to 
reinforce Elnitz on the Monte Giacomo, 
and pursue his successes against^uchet. 
To aid in the accomplishment of this 
object, he moved up part of thy twenty- 
five thousand men, who, during this 
desperate struggle in the Apennines, 
had lain inactive in Piedmont under 
Kaim. Threatened by so many forces, 
Suchet retired with about ten thousand 
men to Albenga, in the rear of Loano, 
and took a position at Bordinetto, where 
Kellermann, in 1795, had so success¬ 
fully arrested the advance of General 
Divini. There, however, he was at¬ 
tacked a few days after by Melos with 
superior forces, and driven from the 
field with great loss. He endeavoured 
in vain to make a staftd on the Monte 
de Torria and the Col de Tende; the 
columns of the Austrians tamed his 
flanks and pushed him acrdss the fron¬ 
tier and over the Tar, with the loss of 
fifteen hundred prisoners, and an equal 
number killed and wounded. Thus the 
French, after a desperate struggle, were 
at length driven back into their own 
territories; and nothing remained to 
them of their vast conquests in Italy 
but the ground which was copcmanded 

the cannon of Genoa. 

50, While Melas was thus ihaalng 
the Republican eagles from the Mari¬ 
time Alps, Ott was preparing a general 
attack upoilQenoB, by which he hoped 


to drive the French from the exterior 
line of defence, and thereby render their 
I>OBition untenable in that important 
fortress. With this view, while the 
English fleet kept up a severe cauiton- 
ade upon the town from the entrauce 
of the harbour, a general assault was 
planned against the defences of Mas- 
sena on the Bisagno, the Polcevera, 
and the fortified summits of the Ma¬ 
donna del Monte and the Monte Haiti. 
These attacks were all in the first in¬ 
stance successful. Bussy, supported 
by the fire of the English gunboats, 
made himself master of St Pierre 
d’Arena and the valley of the Polce¬ 
vera ; while Palfi, by a vigorous attack, 
carried the Monte Ratti, surrounded 
the fort of Richelieu, surprised the fort 
of Quizsri, and gaiucd possession of all 
the southern slopes of the Monte Faccio 
and the Madonna del Monte. At the 
same time Hohenzollem stormed the 
important plateau of the Two Brothers, 
and summoned the commander of Fort 
Diamond, now completely insulated, to 
surrender. Ihe Imperialists even went 
so far as to make preparations for estab¬ 
lishing mortar batteries on the com¬ 
manding heights of Albaro, and bom¬ 
barding the city over its whole extent, 
so as to render the French position im- 
tenable within its walls. 

51. Had the Austrians possessed 
a sufficient foi'ce to make good the 
advantages thus gained, they would 
have speedily brought the siege of 
Genoa to a conclusion, and by a con¬ 
centration of all their forces on the 
Bormida, might have defeated the in¬ 
vasion by Napoleon over the Alps, and 
changed the fata of the campaign. But 
General Ott had only twenty-five thou¬ 
sand men at his disposal, while an equal 
number, under Kaim, lay inactive in 
the plains of Piedmont; and this im¬ 
prudent distribution of force proved in 
the highest degree prejudicial to the 
Imperial interests through the whole 
campaign. Availing himself with skill 
of the immense advantage which the 
possession of a central position in an in¬ 
trenched camp afforded, Massena with¬ 
drew foulr battalions from the western 
side, whore he judged the danger less 
pressing, and despatched them, under 
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Soult, to regain the heights of the Two 
Brothers, while he himself hastened, 
with four battalions more, to reinforce 
Miollis on the Monte Albaro. The 
lui^erialists, who had gained time to 
strengthen their positions, received the 
attack with great resolution; the fury 
of the combatants was such <that soon 
fire-arms became useless, and they 
fought hand to‘hand with the bayonet. 
For long the result was doubtful, and 
some success was even gained by the 
Imperialists; but at length the Repub¬ 
licans were victorious, and the Monte 
Ratti, with its forts and four hundred 
prisoners, fell into their hands. At the 
same time, Soult glided round by the 
ravines into the rear of the Two Bro¬ 
thers ; and the Austrians, under Ho- 
henzollern, assailed in front by the 
garrison of Fort Diamond, and in the 
rear by these fresh troops, were broken, 
and escaped in small parties only by 
throwing themselves with desperate 
resolution on the battalions by which 
they were surrounded. By the result 
of this day the Imperialists lost three 
thousand men, of whom eighteen hun¬ 
dred were mside prisoners, and they 
were forced to abandon all the ground 
which they had gained from their op¬ 
ponents, excepting the Monte Faccio; 
while the spirits of the French were 
proportionally elevated by the unlook¬ 
ed-for and glorious success which they 
had achieved. Taking advantage of 
the consternation of the besiegers, Mas- 
seua on the following day attempted a 
sally, and attacked the fortified heights 
of Coronata; but, after a trifling ad¬ 
vantage, he was repulsed with great 
slaughter, and compelled again to shut 
himself up within the walls of Genoa.'* 

52. nothing tf moment occurred for 
the next ten days; but during that 
time Massena, finding that famine was 
likely to prove even a more formidable 

* A singular circumstance occurred at this ^ 
assault of Uie Monto Faccio. The soldiers of J 
two French regiments, the 26th light infan¬ 
try, and the 24 th of the line, had been on the 
worst pi^slhle terms since the opening of 
the campaign, because, during the winter, 
when insubordination was at its height, the 
former, which maintained Its discipline, had 
been employed to disarm the latter. They 
had, in ooneeciuencci, been carefully kept 


enemy than the Austrian bayonets, and 
that it was necessary at all h^ar^ to 
endeavour to javonre a supply of pro¬ 
visions, resolved upon a s^y. The 
Austrians had been celebrating, by a 
fm-de-joie along their whole Imcs, the 
success of Melas on the Yar, when Mas¬ 
sena determined, by a vigorous effort, 
both to prove that the spirits of bis 
own garrison were not sinking, and ti> 
facilitate the meditated descent of the 
First Consul into Piedmont. Miollis was 
charged with the attack of the Monte 
Faccio on the front of the Sturla, while 
Soult, ascending the bed of the torrent 
Bisagno, was to take it in flank. The 
attack of Miollis, commenced before 
Soult was at hand to second it, failed 
completely. He gained possessiph, in 
the first instance, of the front positions 
of the enemy on the slopes of tlie moun¬ 
tain, and vrm advancing over the ground, 
drenched with the blood of so many 
brave men of both nations, when his 
troops were charged by the Imperial¬ 
ists in ck>se column with such vigour, 
that they were instantly thrown into 
confusiou, and driven back, in the ut¬ 
most disorder, to the glacis of the 
Roman gate of Genoa, where, by the 
opportune arrival of the geueral-iu-chief 
with a reserve, some degree of order 
was at length restored. The expe'di- 
tion of Soult was more fortunate. The 
Imperialists, assailed in front by the 
Republicans whom Massena had i^ed 
on the Sturla, and in flank by the troops 
of Soult, were driven from the Monte 
Faccio, and were only able to force 
their way through their pursuers by 
leaving ^irteen hundred piisonerB in 
the hands of the enemy. 

53. ThJtf brilliant success led to a 
BtiU more audacious enterprise, which 
proved the ruin of the able and enter¬ 
prising French general. This was the 
attack of the Monte Creto, the most 

osutider from each other; but during the 
confhsion of this bloody conflict, their ranks 
bocomo intermingled. The same dangers, 
the same* thirst for glory, animated 
corps; and these generous sentiments so fkr 
objltorated their former jealousies, that the 
soldiers embraced in the midst of the fire, 
and fought side by side liko brothers durhig 
the remainder of the day.—D uhas. iii. 24lv 
24& 
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imporbwt position occupied by the 
Austris^s on the mountains in the 
rear of the city; an attempt which, if 
successful, would have rendered it ne¬ 
cessary for them to raise the siege. 
The Republicans, six thousand strong, 
issued by the Roman gate, and, ascend¬ 
ing the olive-clad steeps of the Bisagno, 
attacked the Austrians in this import¬ 
ant post; while Oazan, at the head of 
eighteen hundred men, assailed them 
on the other side. The intrenched 
camp on the Monte Creto was fortified 
with care, and its defence intrusted to 
Hohenzollern, supported by a power¬ 
ful reserve. The French advanc^ with 
intrepidity to the attack; but, as they 
approached the intrenchments, a vio¬ 
lent thunderstorm enveloped the moun¬ 
tain, the air became dark, the rain de¬ 
scended in toiTents, and the hostile 
forces could only discern eath other by 
the flashes of lightning which at inter¬ 
vals illuminated the gloom. In the 
midst of the tempest the lines met; the 
shock was terrible, but the Republicans 
insensibly gained ground. Already the 
first line of intrenchments was oorriet!, 
and the Austrian barracks ^ere on fire, 
when Hohenzollern, charging at the 
head of the reserve in close column, 
overthrew the assailants. Soult, wound¬ 
ed in the thigh, was made prisoner, and 
his troops, dispersing in the utmost 
confusion, fled to Genoa with a heavy 
loss in killed, wounded, and prisoners. 
At the same time, intelligence was re¬ 
ceived of the sufrender of Savona; and 
Massena, now severely^ weakened, had 
no alternative but to remain shut up 
within the waU^ exposed to all the 
horrors of approaching famine. 

54. This disaster terminated the mili¬ 
tary operations of tilie siege of Genoa. 
Thencefor^rd it was a mere blockade; 
the Austrians, ported on the heights 
which surround the city, cut off all com¬ 
munication with the land side; while 
Admiral Keith, with the British fleet, 
rendered all intercourse impossible with 
thp neighbouring harbours. iPlie hor¬ 
rors of fomine were daily more strongly 
felt, and in that inglorious wmfare the 
army was called upon to make more 
heroic saorifiioeB than ever they had 
znade in the'tented fi^d. The miser¬ 
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able soldiers, worn down by fati^e 
and attenuated by want, after having 
I consumed all the horses in the city, 

I were driven to the necessity of feed¬ 
ing on dogs, cats, and vermin, wl&ch 
were eagerly hunted out in the cellars 
and common-sewers. Soon even these 
wretched* resources failed, and they 
were rediiced to the pittance of four or 
five ounces of black bread, made of 
cocoa, lye, and other substances ran¬ 
sacked from the shops of the city. Even 
in these desperate circumstances, how¬ 
ever, the firmness of Massena kept up 
the spirits and overawed the murmurs 
of the soldiers. He eat the same coarse 
and scanty fare as the soldiera, braved 
with them the fire of the enemy, and 
sustained, in addition, the cares and 
anxieties of the command in-chief. No¬ 
thing but the ascendant of a great mind 
could have upheld his authority in such 
disastrous circumstances. “He will 
make us eat his boots before he will 
surrender,was a common saying among 
the men; but, nevertheless, they sub¬ 
mitted implicitly to his conunandsi 
Affairs were in this state when Captain 
Fianceschi, who had left Napoleon at 
the foot of the St Bernard, arrived in 
the roads of Genoa with despatches from 
the First Consul In an open boat, 
with three rowers, he hod succeeded, 
during the night, in steering through 
the midst of the British fleet; when 
day dawned, he was discovered, about 
a mile from the shore, under the guns 
of their cruisers. They instantly ^d, 
and some of tte seamen were wounded. 
The brave officer stripped o ff his clothes, 
took his sabre in his teeth, and swam 
towards the harbour. After incredible 
efforts he reached iho shore, and landed, 
almost exhausted, on the mole, whence 
he was immediately conducted to the 
general-in-ohie£ 

55. The cheering intelligence of the 
passage of the Alps by Napoleon, and 
the first successes of Moreau in Geiv 
many, revived the dying hopes of the 
French ganison. The spectres who 
wandered along the ramparts were ani¬ 
mated with a passing ebullition of joy; 
and Massena, taking advantage of 
momentary enthusiasm, commenced a 
general attack on the Monte Ratti and 
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the Monte Faccio. But this effort was 
beyond the strength of his men. The 
aoldiei^ marched out with all their 
wonted enthusiasm, and with a fierce 
countenance began the ascent of the 
heights; but the unusual exertion wore 
out their exhausted strength, and when 
they arrived at the foot of the.redoubts, 
they were tom to pieces by a ti*emend- 
ouB and well-sustained fire of grape and 
musketry, without the possibility of 
making any effort to avert their fate. 
Broken and dispirited, the enfe'ebled 
mass was driven back into the city, 
after having acquired, from sad expe¬ 
rience, the mournful conviction that 
the Imperialists, whatever their reverses 
might have been in other situations, 
hod abated nothing of their firm coun¬ 
tenance in the neighbourhood of Genoa. 
Two days afterwards, the rolling of 
distant thunder in the Apennines was 
mistaken by General Gazan for the 
welcome sound of their approaching 
deliverers. Massena himself hastened, 
with a palpitating heart, to the heights 
of Tinalle; but he was there witoess 
to the imperturbable aspect of the Aus¬ 
trians in their impregnable intrench- 
ments, and the agitat^ crowd return¬ 
ed, sod and downcast, to their quarters. 

56. While the French garrison was 
alternately agitated by these hopes and 
fears, the wretched inhabitants were a 
prey to imparalleled sufferings. From 
the commencement of the siege the 
price of provisions had been extrava¬ 
gantly high, and in its latter days grain 
of any sort could not be had at any cost 
The horrors of this prolonged famine, 
in a city containing above a hundred 
thousand souls, cannot be adequately 
described. All day the cries of the im- 
happy victims vjere heai-d in the streets ; 
wmle the neighbouring rocks, within 
the walls, were covered with a famished 
crowd, seeking, in the vilest animals and 
the smallest traces of vegetation, the 
means of assuaging their intolerable 
pangs. At night the lamentations of 
the people were still more dreadful; 
too agitated to sleep, unable to endure 
the agony by which they were sur¬ 
rounded, they prayed aloud for death 
to relieve them from their sufferings. 
In this extremiiy, the usual effect of 


long-endured calamity became conspi¬ 
cuous, in closing the fountains (d mercy 
in the human heart, and rendering 
men insensible to everything but their 
own disasters. Infants deserted in the 
streets by their parents, women who 
had sunk down from exhaustion on 
the public thoroughfares, were aban¬ 
doned to their fate, and sought, with 
dying hands, in the sewers and other 
receptacles of filth, for the means of 
prolonging for a few hours a miserable 
existence. Parents tmd children lay 
down to die together, and perished 
locked in each other's arms. In the 
desperation produced by such prolong¬ 
ed tormenig, the more ardent and im¬ 
petuous sought the means of destruc¬ 
tion. They rushed out of the gates, 
and threw themselves on the Austrian 
bayonets, or precipitated themselves 
into the hefbom*, where they perished 
without either commiseration or as- 
sistandk In the general agony, not 
only leather and skins of every kind 
were consumed, but the horror at hu¬ 
man fle^ itself was so much abated, 
tVat numbers were supported on the 
dead bodies of their fellow-citizens. 
Pestilence, as usual, came in the rear 
of famine; contagions fevers swept off 
multitudes, whom the strength of the 
survivors was unable to inter. Death 
in every form awaited the crowds whom 
common suflel'ing had mingled together 
in the hospitals; and the multitude of 
imburied corpses which encumbered 
the streets thireateued the city with de¬ 
population, almost as Itertaiuly as the 
grim hand of fiffuine under wliich they 
were melting away. In the course of 
this dreadM siege nearly twenty thou¬ 
sand of th;f inhabitants perished of fa¬ 
mine, or the contagious disoi^ers to 
which it gave rise: au awful instance 
of the ravages of war, and loudly caU- 
ing for some change in its laws. 

57. Such accumulated horrors at 
length shook the firm spirit of Massena. 
The excitement in the city had risen 
to an alarming height, and there was 
every probability that the famisUbd 
French garrison would be overpowered 
by the multitudes whom despair had 
armed with unwonted courage. Mat¬ 
ters were in this desperate state, when 
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the French general received a letter 
from Jkfolas, couched in the most flat¬ 
tering wrms, in which he invited him, 
since resistance had now become hope¬ 
less, to conclude an arrangement for 
the evacuation of the city. Maaseua at 
first suspected that this was merely a 
rust to cover the approaching raising 
of the siege, and refused to accede to 
any terms; but a severe bombardment 
both by land and sea, on the night of 
the 81st, having convinced him that 
there was no intention on the part of 
the Allies of abandoning their enter¬ 
prise, and provisions, even after the 
most rigid economy, existing only for 
two days more, the negotiation was re¬ 
sumed, and at length, on the 4th June, 
when they were totally exhausted, a 
capitulation was agreed to, in virtue of 
which the gates were surrendered to 
the Allies on the foAowing ^ay at noon. 
It was stipulated that the garrison 
should evacuate Genoa, with th^r arms, 
artillery, baggage, and ammunition; 
they were conducted by the Allies, to 
the number of nine thousand, by l^d 
and sea, to Yoltri and Antibes. Thiwe 
thousand had been killed and four 
thousand wounded during the contests, 
incessantly carried on for three weeks, 
of this memorable siege. The condi¬ 
tions of the treaty were faithfully ob¬ 
served towards the vanquished, and all 
the stipulations in favour of the demo¬ 
cratic party at Genoa implemented by 
the Austrians with true German faith: 
a trait as honourable to them, as the 
opposite condubt of the English admi¬ 
ral at Naples, a year tfbfore, was dero¬ 
gatory to the well-eaiued character of 
British integrity. When the evacua¬ 
tion took place, the extent t)f suflering 
which the besieged had undergone ap¬ 
peared painfully conspicuous. ** Upon 
entering the town," says the faithful 
annalist of this memorable siege, ** all 
the figures we met bore the appearance 
of profound grief or sombre despair; 
the streets resounded with the most 
heart-rending cries; on all sij^es death 
w^ reaping its victims, and the rival 
furies of famine and pestilence were 
multiplying Iheir devastation; in a 
wal'd, the army and the inhabitants 
(wemed approaching their dissolution." 
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The Allies acted generously to the 
heroic garrison, with their illustrious 
chief; -while, upon the signal qf a gun 
fired from the ramparts, innumerable 
barks, laden with provisions, entared 
the harbour, amidst the transports of 
the inhabitants. “ Yourdefeuce," said 
Lord Kei/ih to Massena, " has been so 
heroic, that we can refuse you nothing; 
yet you alone are worth an army; how 
can we allow you to depart ?" 

68. It was not without reason that 
the Imperialists urged forward the eva¬ 
cuation, and granted the most favour¬ 
able terms to the besieged, in order to 
accelerate their departure. At the very 
time when the negotiations were going 
on, a messenger arrived from Melas, 
with intelligence of the entry of Napo¬ 
leon into Milan, and an immediate 
order to raise the siege. The embar¬ 
rassment of the Austrian general, be¬ 
tween his reluctance to reliiiquisb so 
impoi'tant a conquest, and bis appre¬ 
hensions at disobeying the orders of 
his superior officer, was extreme; and 
he deemed himself happy at being able 
to escape from so serious a dilemma 
by granting the most favourable terms 
of capitulation to his enemy. No 
sooner was the place surrendered, than 
he detached a division to Tortona, and 
a brigade to Placentia; and set out on 
the following day with his remaining 
forces in the same direction, leaving 
Hoheuziollem to occupy Genoa with 
sixteen battalions. 

69. Meanwhile Suchet had continued 
his retrograde movement towards the 
Var, and on the llth May had effected 
the passage of that river. He was 
closely followed by the Austrians under 
Melas, who on the same day entered 
into Nice, and took up their quarters 
in the territory of the Republic. The 
enthusiasm of the troops rose to the 
highest pitch; at length they found 
themselves on the soil of Franco, and 
that ambitious power, which had so 
long sent forth its armies to devastate 
and oppress the adjoining states, hogon 
now to experience the evils it had in¬ 
flicted on others. 

The Var is a mountain river, in ge¬ 
neral fordable, but which, like all 
mountain sbreams in those latitudes, is 
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readily swollen by rtuns in a few hours 
into an impetuous torrent It has al< 
ways been considered as awetk part 
of the French frontier, because, to give 
solicUty to its left extremity, it would 
be necessary to carry the line of defence 
far into the French Alps, to the distance 
of ten or twelve leagues frem^the sea. 
The portion of this line, however, 
which was occupied by Suchet, was 
much more inconsiderable, and did not 
extend above half a mile in breadth 
between the sea and the first rugged 
eminencea It had been fortified with 
earo during the years 1794 and 1795, 
and the long bridge which traverses 
the broad gravelly bed of the river was 
covered by a formidable tite-de'poni, 
mounted with a plentiful array of heavy 
artillery. In this position Suchet hoped 
to arrest the enemy until the army of 
reserve, under Napoleon, had descend- 
ed into Italy and appeared in their 
rear. In effect, the alarming reports 
which he received of the appearance 
of a powerful French foree in the valley 
of Aosta, induced Melas, soon after his 
arrival at Nice, to detach a large part 
of his troops in that direction : and at 
length, when there could no longer be 
any doubt of the fact, he set out in 
person for Piedmont, leaving Ehiitz, 
with eighteen thousand men, to make 
himself master of the bridge of the 
Var. Sachet had but thirteen thou¬ 
sand ; but they were covered by for¬ 
midable works, and were doily receiv¬ 
ing additions of strength from the con¬ 
scripts and national guard in the inte¬ 
rior. Thu Imperialists, having at length 
got up their heavy artillery from Nice, 
unmasked their batteries on the 22d, 
and advanced with great intrepidity to 
the attack. But when Suchet evacu¬ 
ated the territory of Nice,.he left a 
garrison in Fore Montauban, perched 
on a rock in the rear, from whence 
everything which passed in the Aus¬ 
trian lines was visible, and from which 
he received, by telegraph, hourly intel¬ 
ligence of what was preparing on the 
enemy's side. Thus warned, the Re¬ 
publicans were on Ijboir guard; the 
Austrian columns, ^en they ariived 
within pistol-shot of the works, were 
received with a tremendous fire of grape 


and musketry; and after remaining 
long and bravely at the foot of 4he in- 
trenchment8> a prey to a muinerous 
fire which swept off numbers by every 
discharge, they were compelled to re¬ 
tire, after sustaiuing a considerable 
loss. 

60. Elnitz, however, was not dis¬ 
couraged. The accounts which he re¬ 
ceived from his rear rendered it more 
than ever necessary to carry this im¬ 
portant post, in order to secure a bar¬ 
rier against the French, in the event of 
its being necessary to retire, and make 
head against the invasion of the First 
Consul. Already intelligence had ar¬ 
rived of the descent of Thurreau upon 
Suza, and t&e capture of Ivrea by 
Lannes with the vanguard of Napoleoh. 
Collecting, therefore, all his forces, he 
made a last effort. Twenty pieces of 
heavy canno]}, placed'in position within 
musket-shot, battered the Republican 
defences^ while the British cruisers 
thundered against the right of the po¬ 
sition. Under the cover of this impos¬ 
ing fire, tAe Hungarian grenadiers ad- 
vai^ced to the assault, and the sappers 
succeeded in freaking through the first 
palisades. But the brave men who 
headed the columns almost all perished 
at the foot of the intrenchment, and, 
after sustaining a heavy loss, they were 
compelled to abandon their enterprise. 
After this check, all thoughts of carry¬ 
ing the tete-de-pont on the Var were 
laid aside, and the Austrians broke up 
during the night, and retreated, with 
seventeen thousand men} in the direc¬ 
tion of Piedmonts 

61. It is now time to return to the 
operations o5 Napoleon and the tirmy of 
reserve, which rendei*ed necessary these 
retrognjde movements of the Imperi¬ 
alists, cut short their brilliant career 
of victories, and ultimately precipitat¬ 
ed them into unprecedented reverses. 
This army, which had been in prepa¬ 
ration ever since its formation had been 
decreed by the Consuls, on 7th Janu¬ 
ary 1800, had been intrusted, since th« 
commencement of April, to Berthier, 
whose indefatigable activity wa^ well 
calculated to create, out of the hetei’o- 
geneous (dements of which it was com- 
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posed, a formidable and efficient force. 
Thirls thousand conscripts and twenty 
thoxirand veteran troops, rendered dis* 
posable by the conclusion of the war 
in La Vendde, were directed to differ¬ 
ent points between Dijon and the Alps, 
to form the basis of the armament. 
Napoleon, whose gigantic mind was 
equal alike to the most elevated con¬ 
ceptions and the superintendence of 
the minutest details, was indefatigable 
in his endeavours to complete the pre¬ 
parations, and froni his cabinet direct¬ 
ed the inarch, proviiuoning, and equip¬ 
ment of every regpment in the army. 
He was at first undecided whether to 
direct the great reserve qpon Germany 
or Italy; but the angry correspond¬ 
ence which had passed between him 
and Moreau, join^ to the reverses ex¬ 
perienced by Masseua in the environs 
of Genoa, at length deterquned him to 
cross the Alps and move ujpon Pied¬ 
mont. Reports were obtoifled from 
skilful engineers on the state of all the 
principal passes, from Mon^ Cenis to 
the St Godard. After fuU considera¬ 
tion, he determined to cross the Gnat 
St Bernard. The advantages of this 
passage were obvioua It was at once 
the shortest road across the mountains, 
being directly in front of Lausanne, 
Vevay,and Besan$on, where the greater 
part of the army was cantoned; and it 
led him in a few days into the i-ear of 
the army of Melas, so as to leave that 
general no alternative but to abandon 
his magazines and reserves, or fight his 
way to theni^ with his face towards 
Milan and his backs to the Maritime 
Alps. In such a situation, the loss of 
a considerable battle could hardly fail 
to be fatal to the Imperial army, and 
might reasonably be expected to lead 
to the conquest of all Italy; whereas 
a reverse to the Republicans, who could 
fall back upon i^e St Gothard and the 
Simplon, was not likely to be attended 
with any similar disaster. But it was 
only the centre of the army, forty 
thousand strong, which was to cross 
by the pass of the Great ^ Bernard. 
The left wing, of sixteen thousand 
men, detached from the Army of Ger¬ 
many, was to cross the St Gothard; 
five thousand under General C^bron 


were to cross the Little St Bernard 
from Montmelian in Savoy, and join 
the main body at Ivrea; wl^ile Thur- 
reau, with four thousand, was to de¬ 
scend the Mont Cenis, and move on 
Turin. Thus sixty-five thousand men 
were to converge from various points 
towardatheplaiusof Piedmont, directly 
in the rear of the Imperial army, which 
lay scattered over the mountains from 
the gates of Genoa to the banks of the 
Var. 

62. Towards the success of this great 
design, however, it was indispensable 
that the real strength and destination 
of the army of reserve should be care¬ 
fully concealed, as the forces of the 
Austrians lay in the valley of Aosta, 
on the southern side of the St Bernard; 
and, by occupying in strength the sum¬ 
mit of the mountain, they might ren¬ 
der the passage difficult, if not impos¬ 
sible. The device fallen upon by the 
First Consul for this purpose, was to 
proclaim openly the place where the 
army was collected, and the service to 
which it was destined, but to assemble 
such inconsiderable forces there as 
might render it an object rather of 
ridicule tlian alarm to the enemy. 
With this view it was pompously an¬ 
nounced, in various ways, that the 
army of reserve, destined to raise the 
siege of Genoa, was assembling at 
Dijon; and when the Austrian spies 
repaired thither, they found only a few 
battalions of conscripts and some com¬ 
panies of troops of the line, not amount¬ 
ing in all to eight thousand men, which 
entirely dissipated the fears which had 
been formed by its announcement. 
The army of reserve at Dijon, in con¬ 
sequence, became the object of general 
ridicule throughout Europe; and Melas, 
relieved of all fears for his rear, con¬ 
tinued to press forward with perseve¬ 
rance his attacks on the Var, and con¬ 
sidered the account of this army ns a 
mere feint, to serve as a diversion to 
the siege of Genoa. 

63. The Great St Bernard, which 
had been used for above two thousand 
years as the prin|j^l passage between 
Italy and Prance, lies between Mar- 
tigny in the Valais, and Aosta in the 
beautiful valley of the same name on 
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the southern side of the Alps. Though 
the direct communication between 
these coi'iitriea, however, and perfectly 
passable for horsemen and foot-soldiers, 
it pi%aented great difficulties for. the 
transit of artillery and caissons. As 
far as St Pietre, indeed, on the side of 
the Valais, the passage is practicable 
for cannon, and from Aosta to the Ital¬ 
ian phiins the road is excellent; but 
in the interval between these places the 
track consists often merely of a horse 
or bridle path, following the sinuosities 
of the ravines through which it is con¬ 
ducted, or winding round the innu¬ 
merable precipices which overhang the 
ascent. The summit of the ridge itself, 
which is above 8000 feet above the 
level of the sea,* consists of a small 
jtlain or valley, shut in by snowy moun¬ 
tains of still greater elevation, about a 
mile in length, with features of such 
extraordinary gloom as to be indelibly 
imprinted on the recollection of every 
traveller who has witnessed it. At the 
northern extremity, where the path, 
emerging from the steep and rugged 
ascent of the Valley of Desolation, as 
it is emphatically called, first enters 
upon the level surface, is situated the 
convent of St Bernard, the highest in¬ 
habited ground in Europe, founded a 
thousand years ago by the humanity 
of the illustrious saint whose name it 
boars, and tenanted ever since that 
time by pious and intrepid monks, the 
worthy followers of such, a leader, who 
there, amidst ice and granite, have 
fixed their abode, to rescue from de¬ 
struction the travellers overwhelmed 
by snow, amidst the storms to which 
those elevated re^ons are at almost 
every season of the year exposed. 

64. At the southern end are still to 
be seen a few remains of the Temple 
of Jupiter Ponninus, which formerly : 
stood at the summit of the Italian side 
of the pass, and at its foot the cut in 
the solid rock through which the 
Roman legions defiled for centuries to 
the tributary provinces of the empire 
on the north of the Alps. Innumer¬ 
able votive offerings are found among 

* 7642 French feet, or 8167 English feet; 
twelve French inches being equal to thirteen 
English.—E bei., 1.178. 


the ruins of the solitary edifice, in 
which the travellers of ancien^days 
expressed in simple but touching lan¬ 
guage their gratitude to Heaven for 
having surmounted the dangers of the 
passage. In the centre of the valley, 
midway between the remains of heathen 
devotion and the monument of Chris¬ 
tian charity, lies a lake, whose waters, 
cold and dark even at the height of 
summer, reflect the bare slopes and 
snowy crags which shut it in on every 
side. The descent towards Aosta is 
much more precipitous than on the 
north; and in the season when ava¬ 
lanches are common, travellers are 
often exposed, to great danger from the 
masses of snow, which, detached from 
the overhanging heights, sweep with re¬ 
sistless violence across the path, which 
there descends for miles down the bare 
and exposed* side of the mountain. 
The climate in these elevated regions 
is too sei^ere to permit of vegetation; 
the care of the monks has reared a few 
cresses aryl hardy vegetables in the 
sheltered corners of the slopes on the 
northern side of the lake: but in gen¬ 
eral the mointains consist only of 
sterile piles of r<jck and snow; and not 
a human being is ever to be seen, ex¬ 
cept a few travellers, shivering and ex¬ 
hausted, who hasten up the toilsome 
ascent to partake in the never-failing 
hospitality of the convent at the sum¬ 
mit, 

65. This scene, so interesting from 
historical recollections as well as na¬ 
tural sublimity, TVaa distined to re¬ 
ceive additiontd d^lebrity from the me¬ 
morable passage of the French army. 
None of the (Sfficulties with which it 
was attended were unknown to their 
resolute chief; but, aware of the im¬ 
mense results which would attend an 
irruption by this route into Italy, he 
resolved to incur their hazai'd. To all 
the observations of the ennneers on the 
ohstacles which opposed we passage, he 
replied, We must surmount several 
leagues of, rooks covered with snow. 
Be it so. We wiU dismount our gunc^ 
and place them on sledges adapts to 
the rugged nature of the ascent No¬ 
thing is to he found in these sterile 
mountains but a few chettnuts and 
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herds of cattle;—^we will transport rice 
and I^iscuit by the lake of Geneva to 
Villeneuve; every soldier will carry as 
much as will suffice him for six days, 
and the sumpter-mules will transport 
subsistence for six days more. Wheu 
we arrive in the valley of Aosta, we 
shall hasten to the fertile banks of the 
Tessino, where abundance and glory 
will reward our daring enterprise.” In 
pursuance of this bold design, the most 
active preparations were made by Mar- 
mont to facilitate the passage. Two 
million of rations of biscuit were baked 
at Lyons, and transported by the lake 
of Geneva to Villeneuve, to await the 
arrival of the army; tre^s wore felled 
in the forests of the Jura to form 
sledges for the cannon, and moles and 
peasants summoned from all quarters 
to aid in the transport of the stores 
and ammunition. Kapqleon set out 
from Paris on the 6th May, and ar¬ 
rived at Geneva on the 8tlL* He in¬ 
stantly sent for Marescot, the chief of 
engineers. After listening^ with pa¬ 
tience to his enumeration m the diffi¬ 
culties of the attempt, he said, ** {s it 
possible to pass ?”—“ Yea I ” he replied, 
” but with difficulty.”—“ Let us then 
set out," answered the First Consul: 
words eminently dracriptive of the clear 
conception and immovable resolution 
which formed the leading features of 
that great man’s character. 

66. At Geneva, Napoleon had an in¬ 
terview with M. Necker, who had re¬ 
mained in retirement at his villa of 
Coppet, near I9iat town, since the period 
of his banishment the Constituent 
Assembly. He professed himself little 
struck with his conversation, and al¬ 
leged that he did not disguise his de¬ 
sire to be restored to the direction of 
the Republican finances; but it is pro¬ 
bable the First Consul regarded the 
Swiss statesman with prejudiced eyes, 
from his strong sense of the incalculable 
evils which his concessions to demo¬ 
cratic ambition had brought upon the 
French people. On the 18tl^ he passed 
In review at Lausanne the vanguard of 
the real army of reserve, consisting of 
six regiments of veteran troops, newly 
equipped, and in the finest possible 
Older. Shortly after, he received a 
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visit from Carnot, the minister of war, 
who brought accounts of the victory of 
Moeskirch, and the advance qf Moreau 
in Germany; while the stores and ar¬ 
tillery arrived from all quartern. *> The 
preparations were rapidly completed 
A hundred large firs were hollowed out 
so as to receive each a piece of artil¬ 
lery ; the carriages were ^en to pieces 
and p\it on the backs of mules; the 
ammunition dispersed among the pea¬ 
sants, who arrived from aU quariers 
with their beasts of burden to share in 
the ample rewards which the French 
engineers held forth to stimulate their 
activity. Two companies of artillery 
workmen were stationed, the one at St 
Pierre, on the north, the other at St 
Remi, on the south of the mountains, 
to take to pieces the artillery, and re¬ 
mount them on their carriages; tlte 
ammunition of the army was conveyed 
in little boxes, so constructed as to go 
on the backs of mules. With such 
mirable precision were these arrange¬ 
ments made, that the dismounting and 
replacing of the guns hardly retarded 
for an hour the march of the columns; 
and the soldiers, animated by the no¬ 
velty and splendour of the enterprise, 
vied with each other in their efibrts to 
second the activity of their officers. 
Berthicr, when they reached the foot 
of the mountains, addressed them in 
the following x^roclamation : “ The sol¬ 
diers of the Hhiue have signalised them¬ 
selves by glorious triumi)h8; those of 
the Army of Italy struggle with invin¬ 
cible perseverance against a superior 
enemy. Emulating their virtues, do 
you ascend and reconquer beyond the 
Alps the plains which were the first 
theatre of Pi'eneh glory. Conscripts ! 
you behold the ensigns of victory: 
march, and emulate the veterans who 
have won so many triumphs; learn 
from them how to bear and overcome 
the fatigues inseparable from war. Buo¬ 
naparte is with you; he has come to wit¬ 
ness your first triumph. Prove to him 
that you are the same men whom he 
formerly led in these regions to im¬ 
mortal renown.” These words inflamed 
to the highest pitch the ardour of the 
soldiers, and there was but one feeling 
througheut the army, that of second- 
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iug to iho uttermost the glorious en¬ 
terprise in which they were engaged. 

67. On |;he 16th May, the Firs« Con¬ 
sul slept at the conreut of St Maurice, 
at th« foot of the northern side of the 
St Bernard, and on the following morn¬ 
ing the army commenced the passage 
of the mountain. During the four fol¬ 
lowing days the march continued, and 
from eight to ten thousand men passed 
diiUy. The first night they slept at 
Kt Pierre, the second at St Rerni or 
Etroubles, the third at Aosta. Napo¬ 
leon himself remained at St Maurice 
till the 20th, when the whole army 
had crossed. The passage, though toil¬ 
some, presented no extraordinary ditB- 
culties till the loading column arrived 
at St Pierre. But from that village to 
the summit, the ascent was painful and 
laborious in the highest degree. To 
ouch gun a hundred men were harness¬ 
ed, and relieved by their comrades 
every half mile; the soldiers vied with 
each other in the fatiguing undertak¬ 
ing of dragging it up the toilsome and 
rugged track, and it soon became a 
point of honour for each column to 
prevent their cannon from falling be¬ 
hind the array. To support their 
efforts, the music of each regiment 
played at its head, and where the paths 
were peculiarly steep, the charge sound¬ 
ed to give additional vigour to their exer¬ 
tions. Toiling painfully up the ascent, 
hardly venturing to halt to draw breath 
lest the march of the column should be 
retarded, ready to sink under the weight 
of their arms and baggage, the soldiers 
animated each other by warlike songs, 
and the solitudes of the iSt Bernard re¬ 
sounded with the strains of military 
music. From amidst the snows and 
the clouds, the glifitering bands of arm¬ 
ed men appeared; and the distant cha¬ 
mois on the mountains above, startled 
by the unwonted spectacle, bounded 
away to the regions of desolation, and 
paused on the summit of their inacces¬ 
sible cliffs to gaze on the columns 
which wound around their feet. 

68. After six hours of toilsome ascent, 
the head of the army reached the hos¬ 
pice at the summit; and the troops, 
forgetting their fatigues, traversed with 
joyful steps the suowy vale, or, repos¬ 


ing beside the oool waters of the lake, 
rent the air wiUi acclamations el the 
approaching termination of their la¬ 
bours. By the provident care of che 
monks, supported by large supplies 
funiished, by Napoleon, every soldier 
received a large ration of bread and 
cheese, and a draught of wine at the 
gate—a seasonable supply, which ex¬ 
hausted the ample stores of their estab¬ 
lishment, but was fully repaid by the 
First Consul before the termination of 
the campaign. After an hour’s rest, the 
columns wound along the margin of 
the lake, and began the steep and peril¬ 
ous descent to St Remi. The difficul¬ 
ties here were^ still greater than on the 
northern side. The snow, hard be¬ 
neath, was beginning to melt on thb 
surface, and great numbers, both of 
men and horses, lost their footing, and 
were prccipitfited down the rapid de¬ 
clivity.* At length, however, they 
reached dfmore hospitable region; the 
sterile rocks and snow gave place to 
herbage, eyamelled with the flowers of 
spring ; a few firs next gave token of 
the ,descent into the woody region ;+ 
gradually a thick forest oversh^owed 
their march, and before they reached 
Etroubles, the soldiers, who had so re- 

* It is a curious coincidence, that a diffi¬ 
culty precisely similar bot'ell Hannibal when 
his army bogau the descent on the Italian 
side of the Alps. “The snows," says Poly¬ 
bius, " of the former year, having remained 
uiimolted upon the mountains, were now 
covered over by those wliich had fallen in 
the present year. The latter, being sohi and 
of no great deptii, gave an,pa8y admission 
to tiie foot; but when these were trodden 
through, and the soldiers began to touch the 
snows that lay beneath, which were now so 
hrm that tliey would yield to no impression, 
their feet both fell at once fhim under thom, 
.IS if tiiey had 'been walking on the edge of 
some liigh and slippery precipice. And when 
struggliug with their hands and knees to re¬ 
cover ft^m their fall, they did down with 
groat violence."—Ponvinus, iii. 56. 

t “ Oh joy 1 the signs of life appear. 

The first and single fir 

That on the limits of the living world 

Strikes in the ice its roots; 

Another, and another now. 

And now the lardli, tliat flings its arms 
Bown-ourving like the Mling wave, * 
And now the aspen’s glittering loaves 
Grey glitter on the moveless twig, 

The poplar’s vising verdure now, 

And now the birch so bcautifilk 
Light as a lady’s plume.” • 
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cently sUvered in the blaste of winter, 
were^elting under the rays of an Ita¬ 
lian Bun. Napoleon himself crossed 
on the 20th. He was mounted on a 
sure-footed mule, which he obtained 
from the Priory of St Maurice, and at¬ 
tended by a young and active guide, 
who confided to him, without knowing 
his quality, all his wishes, and was 
astonished to find them, some time 
after, all realised by the generous ro- 
collection of the First Consul. He 
rested an hour at the convent, and de¬ 
scended to St Remi over the hard and 
slippery surface of the snow, chiefiy on 
foot, often sliding down, and with con¬ 
siderable difficulty. 

69. The passage of t£e St Bernard 
has been the subject of great exaggera¬ 
tion from those who are unacquainted 
with the ground. To speak of the 
Fi'ench troops traversing^paths known 
only to the smuggler or the chamois- 
hunter is ridiculous, when th« road has 
been a beaten passage for two thousand 
years, and is traversed dai^ in sum- j 
mer by great numbers of travellers. 
One would suppose, from these descrip¬ 
tions, it was over i^e Cql du Gdantbe- ‘ 
tweeu Chamouni and Aosta, or over 
the summit of the Col du Bonhomme, 
that the French army }iad passed. It 
will bear no compari^u with the pas¬ 
sage of Hannibal over the Mont Cenis,* 
opposed as it was by the mouiitain 
tribes, through paths comparatively 
unformed, and in the course of which 
the Carthagenian general lost nearly 
half his ai'my. Having traversed on 
foot both the ground over which Na¬ 
poleon’s army passed at the Great St 
Bernard, that traversed by Suwarroff 
on the St Oothard, the Skhachenthal, 
and the Engiberg, and that surmount¬ 
ed by Macdonald in the passage of the 
Splugen, the Mont Aprigol, and the 
Mont Tonal, the author is enabled to 
speak with peifect confidence as to the 
comparative merit of these different tm- 
dert^inga. From being commenced in 
the dep^ of winter, and over ridges 
tomparatively unfrequented^ the march 
of Macdonald was by for the most hsr 

* The author has uo doubt Hannibal passed 
the Alps by the Mimt Cenis. His reasons ore 
given elsewhere. 
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zardouB, so far as mere natural difficul¬ 
ties were concerned; that of Suwarroff 
was upon the whole the mq{;t worthy 
of admiration, fjpom the vigorous resist- 
! ance he experience at every stefi, the 
total inexperience of his troops in 
mountain warfare, and the unparal¬ 
leled hardships, both physical and mo¬ 
ral, in which its later stages were in¬ 
volved. That of Napoleon over the St 
Bernard, during a fine season, without 
any opposition from the enemy, with 
every aid from the peasautry of the dis¬ 
trict, and the experience of his own 
officers, and by a road impracticable 
only for carriages and cannon, must, 
with every impartial observer acquaint¬ 
ed with the ground, rank as the easiest 
of these memorable enterprises. 

70. Lannes, who commanded the ad¬ 
vanced guard, descended rapidly the 
beautiful valley of Aosta, occupied the 
town of the same name, aud overthrew 
at Ch&tillon a body of fifteen hundred 
Croatians who endeavoured to dispute 
his passage. The soldiers, finding them¬ 
selves in a level and fertile valley, 
abounding with trees, vines, and pas¬ 
ture, deemed their difficulties past, and 
joyfully followed the hourly increasing 
waters of the DoraBaltea, under spread¬ 
ing chestnuts, aud amidst smiling vine¬ 
yards, until their tidvauce was suddenly 
checked by the fort and cannon of Bard. 
This inconsiderable fortification hafl 
wellnigh proved a more serious ob¬ 
stacle to the army than the whole perils 
of the St Bernard. Situated on a pyra¬ 
midal rock midway between the op¬ 
posite cliffs of the valley, which there 
approach very near to each other, and 
at the distance of not more than fifty 
yards from either side, it at once com¬ 
mands the narrow rqad which is con¬ 
ducted close under ramparts, and is 
beyond the reach of any but regular ap¬ 
proaches. The cannon of the ramparts, 
two-and-twenty in number, are so dis¬ 
posed upon its well-constructedbastions, 
as to command not only the great road 
which traverses the village at its feet, 
but every path on either side of the ad¬ 
jacent mountains by which it appears 
practicable for a single person to pass. 
No sooner was the advanced guard ar¬ 
rested by this formidable obstMlOj than 
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Lannes advanced to the front, and oi> 
dered an asault on the town, defended 
only by a t^ogle wall. It was quickly cfiiv 
ried by the impetuosity of French 
grenst^ei's ; but the Austrians retired 
in good order into the fort on the rock 
above, and from its secure casemates 
the garrison kept up an incessant fire 
upon every column that attempted the 
passage. Marescot, the chief of the 
engineers, reported, after a reconnois- 
sance, tliat the fort could not be car¬ 
ried by a C 0 up-de-main, while the rocky 
clifis of the mountains on either side 
opposed the greatest difficulties to a 
regular siege. The advance of the army 
was instantly checked; cannon, cais¬ 
sons, infantry, and cavalry, accumulat¬ 
ed in tlie narrow defile in the upi>er 
part of the valley, and the alarm rapidly 
running from front to rear, the advance 
of the columns behind was ah'eady sus¬ 
pended, from the apprehension that the 
enterprise was impracticable, and that 
they must recross the mountaina 
71. Napoleon, deeming all his diffi¬ 
culties surmounted, was advancing with 
joyful stops down the southern decliv¬ 
ity of the St Bernard, when he received 
this aLaimiug intelligence. Instantly 
advancing to the vanguard, he as¬ 
cended the Monte Albaredo, which 
commanded the fort on the left bank of 
the Dora Baltea, and with his telescope 
long and minutely surveyed its walls. 
He soon perceived that it was possible 
for the infantry to pass by a path along 
the face of the cliffs of that rugged 
mountain, above the range of the guns 
of the fort; but by no exertions was 
it possible to render it practicable for 
artillery. In vain the Austrian com¬ 
mandant was summoned, and threaten¬ 
ed with instant ^sault and death in 
case of refusal to surrender; he replied 
as became a man of courage and honour, 
weU aware of the importance of his po¬ 
sition, and the means of defending it 
which were in his power. A few pieces 
of artillery were, by great efforts, hoisted 
up to an eminence on the Monte Alba- 
r^o which commanded the fort; but 
their fire produced little impression on 
the bomb-proof batteries and vaulted 
casemates which sheltered the garrison; 
a single piece only, placed on the steeple 


of the town, answered with effect to the 
fire of one of the bastions. Time press¬ 
ed, however, and it was indispe&able 
that the army should without delay 
continue its advance. Contrary to the 
advice of Marescot, Napoleon ordered 
an escalade; and Berthier formed three 
columns, each of three hundi^ grena¬ 
diers, who advanced with the utmost 
resolution at midnight to the assault. 
They climbed in silence up the rock, 
and reached the works without being 
discovered. The outer palisades were 
carried, and the Austrian videttes re¬ 
tired precipitately to the rampart above; 
but at its foot all the eflbrts of the Re¬ 
publicans were frustrated. The gar- 
lisou was iusbiutly on the alert A. 
shower of balls spread death through 
their ranks, while vast numbers of 
shells and hand-gi'enades, thrown down 
amongst them, augmented the con¬ 
fusion and marm inseparable from a 
noctmnal attack. After sustaining a 
heavy loss, they were compelled to* 
abandon |he attempt; the . passage 
seemed hermetically closed; the aimy 
cou^ not advance a step further in its 
progress. , 

72. In this extremity, the genius and . 
intrepidity of the French engineers sur¬ 
mounted the difficulty. The infantry 
and cavalry of Lannes* division tra- 
vei-sed one by one Hie path on the 
Monte Albaredo, and re-formed lower 
down the valley; while the artillery¬ 
men succeeded in drawing their can¬ 
non, in the dark, through the town, 
close under the guns of* the fort, by 
spreading straw imd dung upon the 
streets, and wrapping the wheels up, 
BO as to prevent the slightest sound 
being heard.* In this manner forty 
pieces and a hundred caissons were 
drawn through during the night, while 
the Austrians, in unconscious security, 
slumbered above, beside their loaded 
cannon, directed straight into the street 
where the passage was going forward. 
A few grenades and combustibles were 
merely thrown at random over the ram- 
paits dui'idg the gloom, which killed o 
considerable number of the French en¬ 
gineers, and blew up several of'their 
ammunition-waggons, but without ar- 
I resting for a moment the passage. Be- 
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fore daylight a sufficient number were 
passed to enable the advanced guard to 
eontihue its march*; amd au obstade, 
which might have proved the ruin of 
the whole enterprise, was effectually 
overcome. Duringthe succeeding night, 
the same haisardous operation was re¬ 
peated with equal success; and while 
the Austrian commander was writing 
to Melas that he had seen thirty-five 
thousand men and four thousand horse 
cross the path of the Albaredo, but 
that not one piece of artilleiy or cais¬ 
son should pass beneath the guns of 
his fortress, the whole cannon and am¬ 
munition of the army were safely pro¬ 
ceeding on the road to Ivrea. The fort 
of Bard itself held out till the 5th June; 
and we have the authority of Hapoleon 
fur the assertion, that if the passage of 
the artillery had been delayed till its 
fall, all hope of success in, the campaign 
was at an end. The presence of au Aus¬ 
trian division seven thousafld strong 
would have fully sufficed to destroy 
the French troops as thc^ emerged 
without cannon from the perilous defile 
of the Albaredo. On such triviaj^ in¬ 
cidents do the fate and t^e revolutions 
of nations in the last result often de¬ 
pend! 

73. Mean while Lannes, proceeding dn- 
wardwith the advanced guard, emerged 
from the mountains, and appeared be¬ 
fore the walls of Ivrea. This place, 
once of considerable strength, and 
which in 1704 had withstood for ten 
days all the efibrts of the Duke of 
Veuddme wi^h a formidable train, of 
artillery, had of late yeai's fallen into 
decay, and its ruined walls, but par¬ 
tially armed, hardly offered an obstacle 
to an enterprising enemyii Launes or¬ 
dered an assault at once on the tbinie 
gates of the city. He advanced him¬ 
self with the column on the righ^ and 
with his own hand directed the first 
strokes of the hatchet at the palisades. 
The defences were soon broken down, 
the chains of the drawbridges out, the 
gates blown open, and the Republicans 
(rushed, with loud shouts, dh all sides 
into the town. A battalion which de¬ 
fended the walls was forced to fly, 
leaving three hundred prisoners in the 
hands of the enemy; and the Austrian 
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troops drawn up behind the town re¬ 
tired procipitately towards Turin. They 
took post behind the Cbinsella, spread¬ 
ing themselves out, according to cus¬ 
tom, over a long line, to cover.every 
approach to the capital of Piedmont. 
They wei-e there attacked on the follow¬ 
ing day by the French general, and a 
Warm contest ensued. The Imperialists, 
confident in the numbers and prowess 
of their cavaliy, vigorously charged the 
Republicans; but, though they urged 
their horses to the very bayonets of 
the infantry, they were in the end re¬ 
pulsed, and the bridge over the river 
was carried by the assailants. After 
this chock the Austrians retired to¬ 
wards Turin; and Lannes, pursuing 
his successes, pushed on to the banks 
of the Po, where he made himself mas¬ 
ter of a flotilla of boats, of the greatest 
value to the invading army, as they did 
not possess the smallest bridge-equi¬ 
page, The whole army, thirty-six thou¬ 
sand strong, was assembled at Ivrea, 
with all its artillery, on the 28th, while 
the advanced guard pushed its patrols 
to the gates of Turin. 

74. While the centre of the army of 
reserve was thus surmounting the dif¬ 
ficulties of the St Bernard, the right 
and left wings peiformed with equal 
success the movements assigned to 
[ them. Thurreau, with five thousand 
men, crossed the Mont' Oenis, and de¬ 
scended to Sussa and Novalese; while 
Moncey, detached with sixteen thou¬ 
sand choice troops from the army of 
the Rhine, crossed the St Gothard, and 
began to appear in the neighbourhood 
of the Lago Maggiore. At the same 
time General Bethencourt, with a bri¬ 
gade of Swiss ti'oops, ascended the 
Simplon, and, forcing the terrific defile 
of Goudo, appeared at Duomo d’Ossola, 
and opened up a communication with 
the left of the army. Thus, above sixty 
thousand men, converging from many 
different quarters, were assembled in 
the plains of Piedmont, and threatened 
the rear of the Imperial army engaged 
in the defiles of the Apennines from 
Genoa to the mouth of the Var. Ko 
sooner did Melas receive infoiTuation 
of the appearance of this formidable 
enemy in the Italian plains, than ^ 
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despatched couriers in all directions to 
concentrate his troops. He k’mself, as 
tilready mentioned, broke up from the 
Var with the greater pm-t of his forces, 
and orders were despatched to Ott to 
raise the siege of Genoa, and hasten 
with all the strength he could collect 
to the Bonnido, The orders arrived at 
Genoa just at the time when the ca¬ 
pitulation was going forward, so that 
the advance of the army of reserve was 
too late to raise the siege of that for¬ 
tress ; but still an lmx>ortant and de¬ 
cisive operation awaited the First Con¬ 
sul. To oppose him, in the first in¬ 
stance, the Austrians had only the 
corps of Wukassowich, Laudon, and 
Haddick, who could hardly muster 
eighteen thousand men in all, and not 
above sis thousand at aiiy one point, 
BO widely were their immense forces 
scattered over the countries they bad 
conqucre<i; wldle the concentration of 
their troops from the Var and the 
neighbourhood of Genoa would require 
a considerable time. 

75. In these circnmstancesthe French 
commander had the choice of three 
different plans, each of which promised 
to be attended with important results. 
The first wtus to incline to the right, 
form a junction with Thurreau, and, 
in concert with Buchet, attack the Aus¬ 
trian army under Melas,* the second, 
to cross the Po by means of the barks 
so opportunely thrown into his power, 
and advance to the relief of Masseua, 
who yet hold out; the third, to move 
to the left, pass the Tessino, foim. a 
junction with Moncey, and capture 
Milan with the stores and reserve parks 
of the Imperialiste. Of these different 
}>laus the first appeared unadvisablc, as 
the foroes of MeUs were superior to 
those of the First Consul without the 
addition of Moncey, and it was extremely 
iLazardouB to run the risk of a defeat, 
while the fort of Bard still held out 
and interrupted the retreat of the army. 
The second was equally perilous, as it 
plunged tlie invading anny, without 
any hue of communication, into the 
centre of the Imperial forces, and it 
was doubtful whether Genoa could hold 
out till the Republican eagles approaoh- 
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ed the Bochetta. The third 1|M the 
disadvantage of abandoning Iflassena 
to his fate; but to counterbalance that, 
it offered the most brilliant results. 
The possession of Milan could not fail 
to produce a' great moral impression, 
both on the Imperialists and the Italians, 
and to renew, in general estimation, 
the halo of glory which encircled the 
brows of the Fi^ Consul. The junc¬ 
tion with Moncey would raise the army 
to full fifty thousand effective men, and 
secure for it a safe retreat in case of 
disaster by the St Gothard and the 
Simplon; the magazines and parks of 
resciwe collected by the Austrians lay 
exposed to Immediate capture in the 
unprotected towns of Lombardy; while, 
by intercepting their communications 
with Germany, and compelling them 
to fight with their rear towards France 
and the Moiltime Alps, the inestimable 
advantage was gained of rendering any 
considerable disaster the forerunner of 
irreparable ruin. 

76. Infiuenced by these considera¬ 
tions, Napoleon directed his troops ra¬ 
pidly towards the Tessino, and anived 
on the banks‘'of that river on the 31st 
May. The arrival of so great a force, 
in a quarter where they were totally 
unexpected, throw the Aiistrians into 
the utmost embarrassment All their 
disposable infantry was occupied at 
BeUinzona in opposing the advance of 
Moncey, or had retired behind the Logo 
Maggiore, before Bethencourt The 
only troops which they ,could collect 
to oppose the pas^ge were the cavalry 
of Festenberg, with a few regiments 
under Laudon—a force under five thou¬ 
sand men, and totally inadequate to 
maintain riie*llne of tho Tessino from 
Calende, where it flows .out of the Lago 
Maggiore, to Pavia, where it joins the 
Po, against an enemy thirty thousand 
strong. Unable to guard the line of 
the river, the cavaliy of Festenberg 
was drawn up in front of Turbigo, when 
Gerard, with the advanced guai^, cross¬ 
ed tho lives under cover of the S^'ench^ 
ai*tillery, advantageously posted on the 
heights behind, and instwtlymadehim- 
self master of the bridge of Naviglio, 
by which the infantry of the division 

’ 0 
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began to defile to his assistance. He 
eras iimuediately and warmly attacked 
by the Imperial cavalry; but though 
they at first had some success, yet the 
French having retired into a woody 
position deeply intersected by canals, 
they succeeded in maintaining their 
ground, until the Republicans had cross¬ 
ed over iu such numbensi as to enable 
them to carry Turblgowith the bayonet, 
and effectually establish themselves on 
the left bank of the river. At the same 
time Murat effected a passage at Buf- 
falora, on the great road from Turin to 
Milan, with hardly any opposition; the 
Austrians retired on all sides, and Na¬ 
poleon, with the advanced«guard, made 
his triumphant entry into Milan on the 
2d June, where he was received with 
transports of joy by the democratic 
party, and by the inconstant populace 
with the same applause wUch they had 
lavished the year before on Suwarroff. 

77. Nothing could exceed the aston¬ 
ishment of the Milanese at this sudden 
apparition of the Republican hero. Some 
believed he had died neiU' the Red Sea, 
and that it was one of his brothers who 
commanded the army; nofie were aware 
that ho had so recently cross^ the 
Alps, and returned to the scenes of his 
former glory. He instantly dismissed 
the Austrian authorities, re-established, 
with more show than sincerity, the re¬ 
publican magistrates; but, foreseeing 
that the chances of war might expose 
his partisans to severe reprisals, wisely 
forbade any hjirsh measures against the 
dethroned p^y. J'aking ^vantage 
of the public enthusiasm which his uu- 
expeot^ arrival occasioned, he procur¬ 
ed, by contributions and levies, large 
supplies for his troops, and augmented 
their numbers by the regiments of Mon- 
cey, which slowly made their appear¬ 
ance from the St Qothard. On the 6th 
and 7th June these ti’oops were review- 
and the French outposts extended 
in all directions. They were pushed 
to Placentia and the Po, the principal 
J»wns in Lombardy being abandoned, 
without resistance, by the Austrians. 
Pavia fell into their hands, with 200 
pieces of cannon, 8000 muskets, and 
stores in proportion. At the same time 
the following animated proclamation 
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was addressed to the troops, and elec¬ 
trified all Europe, recently accustometl 
only to the reverses of the Republi¬ 
cans ; “ Soldiers ! when we begfui our 
march, one of our departments waw in 
the possession oftbe enemy: cousterua- 
tiou reigned through all the south of 
France. The greatest part of tho Ligu¬ 
rian republic, the most faithful ally of 
our country, was oveiTun. The Cisal¬ 
pine republic, onnihilated in the last 
campaign, groaned under the feudal 
yoke. You advanced, and already tho 
French territory is delivered : j<jy and 
hope have succeeded in our country to 
consternation and fear. You will re¬ 
store liberiy and independence to the 
people of (icnoa: you already are in 
the capital of the Cisalpine republic. 
The enemy, terror-struck, seeks only 
to regain hi-s frontiers; you have taken 
from him his hospitals, his magazines, 
his reserve pju'ka, The first act of the 
camx>aign is finished; millions of men 
address you in strains of praise. But 
shall we allow our audacious enemies to 
violate with impunity the territory of 
tho republic? Will you permit the 
army to escape which has carried terror 
among your families? You will not. 
March, then, iu meet him; tear from 
his brows the laurels ho has won; teach 
the world that a malediction attends 
those who violate C.e territory of the 
great people. Tiie result of our effoi'ts 
will be unclouded glory and a durnbie 
peace.” 

78. While these important operations 
were going forward in Lombardy, Melas 
conceived the project of threatening his 
adversary’s communications by a move¬ 
ment on Vercelli But, when on tho 
point of executing this design, ho re¬ 
ceived intelligence the simultaneous 
disasters which in so many different 
quarters wei'e accumulating on the Aus¬ 
trian monarchy; the repeated defeats 
of Kray in Germany, and his concentra¬ 
tion in the intrencmed camp at Ulm ; 
the airiyal of Moncey at Bellinzona, 
andtheretimt of Wukassowich towards 
the Adda. In these circumstances more 
cautious measures seemed necessary, 
and he resolved to concentrate his army 
under the cannon of Alessandria. But 
whUe the French soldiers were aban- 
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doning themselves to the flattering 
illusions which this extraordinary and 
rapid siiccesa suggested, they received 
the disastrous intelligence of tlie sur- 
retWcr of Genoa; and Napoleon had the 
mortification of finding, from the point 
to which the troops who capitulated 
were to he conveyed, that they could 
be of no service to him in the decisive 
operations that w'ere fast approaching. 
It was evidc-iit, therefore, that be would 
have the whole Austriaji army ou his 
hjuids at once, and therefore no time 
was to belostin striking a decisive blow. 
The fort of Riu'd capitulated on the 5th 
.Tune, which both disengaged the troops 
of Ghabraii enifjloyod in its reduction, 
and opened th*-* i^t Bernard as a eecuro 
line of retreat in case of disaster. The 
rapid niarislies sind counter-marches of 
the Rojuibli(;aua through the plain of 
Lombardy, had made the enemy fall 
back to Mantua and the line of the 
Miuoio, an<l the French troops already 
occupied Lodi andblocksided Pizzighet- 
touo, and other fortresses on the Po. 
But from this dispersion of force, and 
eccentric direction given to a large por¬ 
tion of the army, arose a most serious 
inconvenience; it reduced to one-half 
tho mass that could be collected to make 
head agaiust Mclas in J’iedmont. In 
,eflect,outof the sixty-fivethousaudmeu 
which he (■omii...'ndeil in Lombardy, 
Napoleon coultl only collect thirty thou¬ 
sand it) one body to meet the main army 
of the enemy. But, confident in his own 
abilities and the spirit of his troops, ho 
resolved with this inconsiderable force 
to cut Melas off from his line of retreat; 
and fortliis purpose moved upon Stra- 
della, on the right bank of the Po, 
wliich brought him on the great road 
from Alcssandritifto Mautuii. 

79. Tho French army began its 
march towards the Po on the 6th June, 
and Lannes, commanding the advanced 
guard, crossed that river at St Cipri- 
ano. At the same time Murat^ who 
had broken up from Lodi, attacked the 
Wes-de-porU at Placentia, and drove the 
Austrians out of that town on the road 
towards Tortona; while Duhesme, not 
leas fortunate, assailed Cremona, and 
expelled the garrison, with the loss of 
eight hundred men. The line of the | 


Po being thus broken through,^! three 
points, the Imperialists evei^here 
fell back; and, abandoning all hope of 
maintaining their communication with 
Mantua and their reserves in the east 
of Italy, concentrated their forces near 
Stradella, towards Casteggio and Monte¬ 
bello. Olt there joined them with the 
forces rendered ^posable by the sur¬ 
render of Genoa, and stationed his 
troops on a chain of gentle eminences, 
in two lines, so disposed as to be able 
to support one another in case of need. 
Fifteen thousand chosen troops were 
there drawn up in the most advanta¬ 
geous position,—their right resting on 
the heights which formed the roots of 
the Apennines, and commanding-the 
gi'eat road to Tortona which wound 
round their feet; their left extending 
into the plain, where their splendid 
Cfivalry coufd act with effect. At the 
sight of^ such an array, Lannes was a 
moment startled; but, instantly per¬ 
ceiving the disastrous effect which the 
smallest Retrograde movement might 
have on a corps with its rear resting 
on* the Po, he resolved forthwith to 
attack the oi!emy. His forces did not 
exceed nine thousand m^n, while those 
of the enemy were fifteen thousand 
strong; but the division of Victor, of 
nearly equal strength, was only two 
leagues in the rear, and might-he ex¬ 
pected to take a port in the combat 
before its termination. 

80. The French infantry with great 
gallantry advanced in echelon, under a 
shower of grape-^ot and musketry, to 
storm the hills on the right of the Aus¬ 
trian position, where strong batteries 
wore placeci, which commanded the 
whole field of battle. They succeeded 
in carrying the heights of Bevotta; 
but they were there assailed, while dia- 
oi-dered by success, by six fresh regi¬ 
ments, and driven with great slaughter 
down into the plain. In the centre, 
on the great road, Watrin with diffi¬ 
culty maintained himself against the 
vehement attacks of the Imperialistsf 
and notwithstanding the utmost efforts 
of Lannes, defeat appeared inevitable, 
when the battle was restored by the 
arrival of a division of Victor’s corps, 
which enabled the Republicans to rally 
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their tmops and prepare a fi’esh attack. 
New columns were immediately formed 
to assail the heights on the left, while 
Watrin commenced a furious onset in 
the centre; the Austrians were every¬ 
where driven hack, and the triumph of 
the French appeared certain, when 
Ott brought up his reserves from the 
second line, and victory again inclined 
to the other side. The Republicans, 
attacked in their turn by fresh troops, 
gave way, and the loud shouts of the 
ImperiaUsts announced a total over¬ 
throw, when the arrival of the remain¬ 
der of Victor’s corps not only restored 
the balance, but turned it against the 
Austrians. Their troojfei, however, 
were too experienced, and their confi¬ 
dence in themselves too great, to yield 
without a desperate stmggle. Both 
sides were animated by the most heart- 
stirring recollections. The French 
fought to regain the laurels they had 
won in the ^t Italian campaign, the 
Imperialists to preserve those they had 
reaped in bo many later triunfphs; and 
both parties felt that the fate of the 
war, in a great degree, depended ^bn 
their exertions; for the Austrians 
struggled to gain time for the concen¬ 
tration of their forces to meet this new 
enemy, the Republicans to avoid being 
driven back with ruinous loss into the 
Fo. The last reserves on both sides 
were soon engaged, and the contending 
parties fought long hand to hand with 
the moat heroic resolution. At length 
the arrival of Napoleon, with the divi¬ 
sion Gardanne, decided the victory. 
Ott, who now saw his right turned, 
while the centre and left were on the 
point of giving way, reluctantly gave 
the signal of retreat; and the Imperi¬ 
alists, in good order, and with measur¬ 
ed steps, retired towards St Juliano, 
after throwing a garrison of a thousand 
men into the fortress of Tortona.* 

81. This was one of the most despe¬ 
rate actions which had yet occurred in 

. * It is remarkable that NaDpleon’s fore¬ 
sight had, before he croBeed the AliJS pointed 
to St Juliano as the theatre of his first oou- 
llict with the euemy. “Un jour, avant de 
partir, couoh^ sur scs cartes, y posant des 
signes de diflShentoscouleure, pour figurerla 
position dev corps Ftaovais et Autriobieus. 
ll duait devout son secretaire H. Bourri- 


the war. “ The bones,” said Lonnes, 
” cracked in my division like glass in 
a hailstorm.” The Austrians'lost in 
it three thousand killed and wounded, 
and fifteen hundred prisoners. The 
French hod to lament nearly an equal 
number slain or disabled; but the 
'moral effect of the victory was immense, 
and more than counterbalanced all 
their losses. It restored at once the 
spirit of their troops, which the con¬ 
tinued disasters of the preceding cam¬ 
paign had severely weakened; and 
when Napoleon traversed the field of 
battle late in the evening, he found the 
soldiers lying on the ground, and ex¬ 
hausted with fatigue, but animated 
with all their ancient enthusiasm. He 
halted his army at Stradella, a strong 
position, fonned by the advance of a 
lower ridge of the Apennines towards 
the Po, where the intersected and 
broken nature of the ground promised 
to render unservicfcable the numerous 
cavalry of the enemy. In this position 
he remained the three following days, 
concentrating and organising his troops 
for the combat which was approaching, 
and covering by Utes-de-pont the two 
bridges over the Po in his rear—^his 
sole line of retreat in case of disaster, 
or moans of rejoining the large poition 
of his aimy which remained behind. 

82. While Napoleon, with the army 
of reserve, was thus threatening Melas 
in front, and occupied, at Stradella, the 
principal line by which the Aus^an 
geuer^ could re-establish his commu¬ 
nications with the plain of Lombardy, 
disasters of the most formidable kind 
were accumulating in the rear of the 
Imperialists. No sooner did Eluitis 
commence his retreat, in the night of 
the 27th May, than Sachet, reinforced 
by some thousands of the national guard 
in the vicinity, which raised his corps 
to fourteen thousand men, instantly 
resumed the offensive. His plan was, 
by constantly throwing forward his left 

enne: 'Ce pauvro M. de Mtilas passicra par 
Turin, se repliera vers Alexandrie: Jc 
posserai lo Vb, je le joindnd sur la route dv 
Plaiaanoe, dons les plainer de la Scrivia, jc 
le baitral lh,lh.' En diaantceR mots, il j^osait 
un de ees (dgnes h St Juliano." —Boxjrw- 
KMiti:, iv. 86; and Taisas' ConsidatetV Empire, 
i. 867. 
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wing up the rocky bed of tho Roya, to 
gain the Col de Tende before the Aus¬ 
trians, ifnd thus force them to retreat 
aloijg the crest of the Apennines to gain 
some of the more distant passes. At 
noon, on the following day, General 
Menard attacked the iutrenohments 
which covered the retreat of #ie Aus¬ 
trians, forced them, and made three 
hundred prisoners. Following up his 
successes, he advanced rapidly on the 
three succeeding days, and on the 31 st 
attacked Bellegarde, and drove him 
from a strong position on the Col de 
Braus. On the next day, all the French 
columns were put in motion by sunrise. 
Gamier moved upon the Col de Tende 
by the Col de Rauss ; Menard, by the 
heights of Pietra Cava, directed his 
steps to the fort of Saorgio, now 
dismantled, and the camp of Mille- 
Fourches ; while Brunet attacked the 
Col de Braus in froni^ supported by a 
lateral column on each flank. These 
movements, though complicated from 
the nature of the ground, were attend¬ 
ed with comidete success. The im¬ 
portant positions of the Col de Rauss, 
and the camp of Mille-Fourches, were 
successively carried, the troops who 
defended them flying towards the Col 
do Tende and Fontan, leaving a thou¬ 
sand prisoners in tho hands of the Re¬ 
publicans ; Menard descended from the 
heights in its rear to the romantic foi*t 
of Saorgio, which fell without any re¬ 
sistance; at the same time. Gamier 
and Lesuire established themselves on 
the Col de Tende, the troops intrusted 
with the defence of which sought re¬ 
fuge within the walls of Coni. 

83. The great road by the Col de 
Tende being thus forced, and the Aus¬ 
trian line broken* through the middle, 
the usual series of disasters fell upon 
their scattered detachments. Elnitz, 
instead of uniting his forces to fall on 
Menard, and regain the decisive pass 
of Saorgio and fire great road, moved 
to the left to Aqua-Dolce to cover the 
communication with Genoa. The con¬ 
sequence of this was, that the Austrian 
generals, XJlm and Bellegarde, with two 
Austrian brigades, were surrounded at 
Breglio, and being out off by the fall 
of Saorgio from the great road, had no 


alternative hut to sacrifice their artil¬ 
lery, consisting of twelve light pieces, 
and throw themselves upon the heights 
of Foscoire, a branch of the Mont Jove. 
They were there attacked on the fol¬ 
lowing day by Rochambeau, and driven 
back to Pigna, while Suchet pursued 
Elnitz towai-ds Aqua-Doloe, and Me¬ 
nard descended from the sources of the 
Tanaro towards Pieve. He had hardly 
arrived at that place when Ulm and 
Bellegarde, who, after unheard-of fa¬ 
tigues, had surmounted the rugged 
mountains which overhang Triola, ar¬ 
rived at the same place, exhausted with 
fatigue and totally unable to make any 
resistance. 'They occupied the houses 
without opposition, but they Soon 
found that the overhanging woods were 
filled with enemies, and, to complete 
thcirconstejyiation, intelligence shortly 
after arrived that Delaunay, with an 
entire brigade, had cut off their only 
line of retreat. A panic instantly seized 
the troo^^B; whole' battalions threw 
down their arms and dispersed, and, 
aft^r wandering for days in the woods, 
were compelled by the pangs of hunger 
to suiTender to the enemy. Of their 
whole force, only three hundred men, 
with the two ^nerals, made their re¬ 
treat by the Monte Ariolo to Latter- 
man's camp. Elnitz at length, with 
eight thousand men^ reached Ceva, 
having lost nearly nine thousand men 
in this disastrous retreat; while Suchet 
united at Voltri with the garrison of 
Genoa, landed at that tke 

Austrians, and Mvanced with these 
combined forces to the heights of Monte- 
notte. 

84. These* disasters accumulating, 
one after another, on all sides, ren¬ 
dered the position of Melas highly cri¬ 
tical In his front was Napoleon, with 
the army of reserve, amounting in all 
to sisty thousand men; while, in his 
rear, Suchet occupied all the mountain- 
passes, and was driving before him the 
scattered Imperialists like chaff before 
tho wind. * On his left, the awful bar* 
rier of the Alps, leading only into a 
hostile country, preclude all. hopes of 
retreat; while on his rights the ridges 
of the Apennines, backed by the sea, 
rendered it impossible to regain by a 
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circuitous route the Hereditary States. 
Nothing could bo more perilous than 
his situation j but the Austrian veteran 
yras not discouraged, and, concentrat¬ 
ing all his disposable forces, ho resolved 
to give battle, and open a communica¬ 
tion, sword in hand, with the easteni 
provinces of the empire. Nor was it 
without reason that he ventured on 
this stop, albeit hazardous at all times, 
and doubly so when retreat was im¬ 
possible, and communicatioruwith the 
base of operations cut off. He could 
collect above thirty thousand veteran 
troops in ono held, animated with the 
best spirit, and proud of two campaigns 
of unbroken glor*y; hia {&’tillory was 
greatly superior to that of the enemy, 
while the plains of the Bormidiii, where 
the decisive battle apparently was to 
be fought, seemed admirably adapted 
for his numerous and magnificent ca¬ 
valry. Having taken his reiolution, 
he despatched messengers in all direc¬ 
tions to concentrate his forces ; Elnitz, 
with the broken remains of corps, 
was recalled from Ceva ; Hoheuzollera 
from Genoa, the defence gf which was 
intrusted to the attenuated prisoners 
liberated from captivity by its fall; 
while a courier was de^atchedin haste 
ti> Admiral Keith, to accelerate the 
arrival of a corps of twelve thousand 
Bi'itish, who at this decisive crisis lay 
inactive at Minorca. 

85. The post of Stradella, where 
Napoleon awaited the arrival of the 
enemy, and barred the great road to 
the eastward, W'as singularly well adapt¬ 
ed to compensate the inferiority in ca¬ 
valry and artillery of the First Consul. 
The right rested on im practicable 
morasses, extending to the Po; the 
centre was strengthened by several 
large villages; the left, commanding 
the great road, extended over heights, 
the commencement of the Apennines, 
crowned with a numerous artillery. 
In addition to these advantages for a 
defensive struggle, this position had 
bthers still mm-e important*m a strato- 
getical point of view. Near it the prin¬ 
cipal fevers of the Po, the Tessino and 
the Adda, fall into that noble stream. 
Having the command of the bridges 
over those rivers, and blocking up the 
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main road from Alessandria to Placen¬ 
tia, with his left resting on the Apen- 
nii^, and in possession of its" passes, 
the French general had the entii'e com¬ 
mand of the country against an enemy 
advancing from the west. Napoleon 
remained there, awaiting the attack, 
for thrui days ; but the Austrian gen¬ 
eral had scarcely completed his prepa¬ 
rations, and he judged it not advisable 
to abandon the open plain, so favour¬ 
able for hia cavalry, for the broken 
ground selected by the enemy. On 
the 11th, Desaix, who had retunied 
from Egypt, and performed quarantine 
at Toulon, anived at headqiiaxters 
with his aides-de-camp, Savary and 
Rapp, They sat up all night conver¬ 
sing on the changes of Franco, and the 
state of Egypt since they had parted 
on tho banks of the Mile; and the 
First Consul, wlio really loved his lieu¬ 
tenant, and api)reciated hU military 
talents, immediately gave him the com¬ 
mand of the division of Boudet. Find¬ 
ing that the Austrians wort* resolved 
not to attack him where he was, and 
remained grouped under the cannon 
of Alessandria, and fearful that they 
might recoil upon Suchet, or incline to 
the right towards Genoa, or th(i left to 
the Tessino, and threaten in turn hLs 
own communications, he resolved to 
give them l)attle in their own ground, 
and advanced to Voghera iuid the plain 
of Maebngo, Ott, at his approach, 
retired aci'oss the Bormida, tlie two 
bridges over w'hich were fortified, and 
armed with cannon. 

86, Melas learned on tho 10th, at 
Alessandria, the disastrous issue of the 
combat at Montebello, and the im¬ 
mense extent of the losses sustained 
by Elnitz. Far frofla being stimncd 
by BO many reverses, he only rose in 
firmness as the danger increased; and, 
after despatching a courier to Hol'd 
Keith, with accounts of his critical 
situation, and his resolution, in case of 
disaster, to fall back upon Genoa, he 
addressed a noble proclamation to his 
troops, in which, without concealing 
their danger, he exhorted them to emu¬ 
late their past glory, or fall with hon¬ 
our on the field which lay before them. 
Napoleon, on hia side, fearful that the 
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enemy meditated a retreat, and might 
retire unbroken to the fastnesses of 
the Apennines, pushed forward with 
vigour. Lapoype, with his division, 
who had been left in observation on 
the north of the Po, received orders 
instantly to cross that river, and hasten 
to the scene of action; wliUe Victor was 
directed to advance straight towards 
Marengo, and make himself master of 
the bridges over the Bomida. He suc¬ 
cessfully performed the tsisk; Marengo, 
after a slight resistance, was earned, 
aiid the victorious French troops were 
ari-ested only by the fire of cannon 
from the Utch-dn-pont on the Bormida. 
The facility with which Marengo was 
abandoned, coafiimed Hapoloon in bis 
opinion that the Austrian genei^al medi- 
tatisd a retreat; and impressed with 
this idea, he resolved to return driring 
the night to Poate Curone, and move 
in the direction of the Po—a resolution 
which would h.aye proved fatal to his 
army, as it would have been attacked 
and routed on the following day, while 
executing its movement, by the Aus¬ 
trian general. The i-apid swelling of 
the torrent of the Scrivia rendered this 
impoesible, and induced the First Con¬ 
sul to fix bis headquarters at Torre de 
Garofalo, between Tortona and Ales¬ 
sandria ; and during the night intelli¬ 
gence of such a kind was received, as 
rendered it necessary to susiicnd the 
lateral movements, and concentrate all 
his forces to resist the enemy. 

87. In effect, Melas, having collected 
thirty-oue tbousiuid men on the Bor¬ 
mida, of which seven thousand were 
cavahy, with two hundred pieces of can¬ 
non, Avas advancing with, rapid strides 
towards Marengo; having finally de¬ 
termined, in a j^eueral council on the 
preceding day, to risk everything on 
the issue of a battle. Napoleon’s troops 
of all arms present on the field did 
not exceed twenty-nine thorisaud, of 
which only thres thousand six hundretl 
were horse; no less than thirty thou¬ 
sand being in observation or garrison 
in the Milanese states, or on the banks 
of the Po. The Austrian force had 
undergone a similar diminution from 
the same supposed necessity of protect¬ 
ing the rear; four thousand were left 


in Coni, and so many ih Liguria, that 
instead of the thirty thousand who 
were disposable at the end of May in 
that quarter, only sixteen thousand 
joined the Imperial headquarters. 
Their spirits, however, which had been 
somewhat weakened by the recent re¬ 
verses, wei’e elevated to tlic highest 
degree w'heu the determination to fight 
was taken; every one returned in joy¬ 
ful spirits to his quarters; the camp 
resound^ with warlike cries and the 
note of military preparation, and that 
mutual coijfidonce between officers and 
men was observable, which is the surest 
forerunner of glorious achievements. 

88. By dajrbreak, on the 14th June, 
the whole army of Melas was in mo¬ 
tion ; they rapidly defiled over the 
tliree bridges of the Bormida; and 
when the first rays of the sun api>ear- 
etl above the horizon, they glittered 
on tweriy-one thousand foob-soldiei's, 
seven thousand cavah*y> and two hun¬ 
dred pieces of cannon, pressing forward 
in proud*array over the vast and level 
field of Marengo, perhaps tlie only 
ifi^in in Ita^y where charges of horse 
can be made in full career. The First 
Consul W'as surprised; ho never anti¬ 
cipated an attack from the enemy; his 
troops were disposed in oblique order 
by echelon ; the left in front, and the 
right at half a day’s jUiW’oh in the 
rear, in marching order; not more 
than twenty-two thousand men. under 
Lauues and Victor, could bo brought 
till noon into the field* to Avithstaud 
the shock of the whole Austrian ai-niy. 
The vehemence of the cannonade soon 
convinced him that a general battle 
was at baisd, and he instantly des¬ 
patched ordem to Desaix to x'emeasurc 
his steps, and hasten to the scene of 
action. 13ut before he could do this, 
events of the utmost importance had, 
taken r»lace. At eight o’clock, the 
Austrian infantry, under Haddick and 
Kaim, preceded by a numerous and 
splendid array of artillery, which 
covered tlA deploying of their columnar 
commenced the attack. They speedily 
overthrew Gardanne, AA’ho with six bat¬ 
talions was stationed in front of Ma¬ 
rengo, and drove him back,in disorder 
towards that village. They were there 
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received by the bulk of Victor’s corps, 
which was by this time drawn up, with 
its centre in the village, and its wings 
along the hollow of Fontauone, which 
separated the two armies ; that of 
Lannes was still in the rear. For two 
hours, Victor withstood all the efforts 
of Haddick and Kmin with heroic re- 
solutiou : at length the corps of liannes 
came up, and the forces on both sides 
becamo more equal. The battle now 
raged wnth the utmost fiury^^ the op¬ 
posing columns stood, with mvincible 
firmness, within pistol-shot of each 
other, and all the chasms, produced by 
the dreatlful discharges of artillery, 
were rapidly filled up by a regular 
movement to the centre of the brave 
men who formed the ranks. 

89. While this desperate conflict 
was going on, intelligence was received 
that the advanced guard of Suchet 
had x'eached Acqui in the rear.o Melas, 
uneasy for his communications, de¬ 
tached two thousand five hundred 
horse to arrest his progress-^ an unne¬ 
cessary precaution, os he was boo far 
off to effect anything oq^ the field of 
battle ; and which, perhaps, decided 
the fate of the dsiy. At length the 
perseverance of the Anstriaus prevail¬ 
ed over the heroic devotion of the 
French : the stream of the Fontanone 
was forced, Marengo was coi'ried, and 
the Republicans were driven hack to 
the second line they had formed in the 
rear. Here they made a desperate 
stand, and Haddlck’s division, dis¬ 
ordered by success, wwi repulsed across 
the stream by Watrin with the right 
of Lannes' division; but the Republi¬ 
cans cOuId not follow up4hcir j^van- 
tsige, as Victor’s corps, exhausted with 
fatigue, and severely weakened in nu¬ 
merical strength, was in no condition 
to support any offensive movement. 
The Austrians, perceiving his weak¬ 
ness, redoubled their efforts; a fresh 
attack was made on the centre and left^ 
by wliich Victor’s corps, weakened by 
klur hours’ incessant fightiStig, was at 
length broken. The Imperialists press¬ 
ed fo^ard with redoubled vigour, 
wheal^ir adversaries gave way; their 
regiments .were rapidly pursued, and 
^p^nehtly surrounded, and no resource 
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remained but to traverse for two leagues 
the open plain as far ns St Juliano, 
where the reserve under Desa& might 
be expected to arrive for their support. 
The Imperialists rapidly followed, pre¬ 
ceded by fifteen pieces of artillery, 
which spread death through the re¬ 
treating columns. Melas, with the 
centre, established himself at Marengo, 
and Lannes, now entirely uncovered 
on his left, was obliged to commence 
a retrograde movement, which at first 
was performed by echelon in squares 
with admirable discipline. Grotiually, 
howevei', the retreat became more dis¬ 
orderly; invaiuKellermannandCham- 
peaux, by repeated charges, arrested 
the Impexial cavalry, which swept 
round the retreating columns. They 
could not check the Hungarian infan¬ 
try, which advanced steadily in pur¬ 
suit, halting at every fifty yards, and 
pouring in destructive volleys, whilo 
the intervals between the regiments 
were filled up by a powerful artillery, 
which incessantly sent a storm of grajwi- 
shot through the i-etreatiug masses. 
No firmness could long endure such a 
triaL Gradually the 8quai*cB broke; 
the immense plain of Marengo was 
covered with fugitives; the .alarm 
spread even to the rear of the army, 
and the fatjil cry, “ Tout est perJtt — 
sauve gut peutT' was ah*eady heard in 
the ranks. 

90. Matters were in this disastrous 
state, when Napoleon, at eleven o’clock, 
arrived on the field of battle w’ith his 
guard. Hie sight of his staff, sur¬ 
rounded by two hundred mounted 
grenadiers, revived the spirits of the 
fogitives; the well-known plumes re¬ 
called to the veterans the hopes of suc¬ 
cess. The fugitives Allied at St Juli¬ 
ano, in the rear oi those squares of 
Lannes which still kept their ranks, 
and Napoleon detached eight hundred 
grenadiers of his guard to the right of 
the ai-my, to make head against Ott, 
who there threatened to turn its flank. 
At the same time, he bittiseli' advanced 
with a demi-brigade to the support of 
Laxmes, in the centre, and detached 
two demi-brigades of Mennier’s divi¬ 
sion, the vanguard of Bcsalx’s corps, 
to Castel-Ceiiolo, on the extreme right, 
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to hold in check the light infimtry of 
the enemy, who were there making 
serious ^krogress. The grenadiers first 
ndvjjineed in square into the midst of 
the plain, clearing their way equally 
through the fugitives and the enemy ; 
from their sides, as from a flaming 
castle, issued incessant volleys of 
musketry, and all the eflForta of the 
Imperialists were long unable to force 
back this intrepid band. At length, 
however, they were shaken by the 
steady fire of the Imperial artillery, 
and being charged in front by the 
Hungarian infantry, and in flank by 
the Austrian hussars, were broken and 
di’iven back in disorder. Their de¬ 
struction appeared certain, when the 
leading battkious of Monnier’s divi¬ 
sion, under Cara St Cyr, arrived, dis¬ 
engaged this band of heroes from the 
numerous enemies by whom they were 
suiTounded, and advancing rapidly for¬ 
ward, made themselves musters of the 
village of Castel-Ceriolo. Here, how¬ 
ever, they were charged with fury by 
Vogelsang, with part of Ott’s division, 
who regained Castel-Ceriolo, and sepa- 
rateri Monnier from the grenadiers of 
the guard; it was soon, however, re¬ 
taken by the French, and Cara St Cyi*, 
barricading himself in the houses, suc¬ 
ceeded in maintaining that important 
post during the remainder of the day. 

91. While the reserves of Napoleon 
were thus directed to the French right, 
with a view to arrest the advance of 
the Austrians in that quarter, the left 
was a scene of the most frightful dis¬ 
order. Then was felt the irreparable 
loss to the Austrians which the de¬ 
tachment of so large a portion of their 
cavalry to the rear had occasioned. 
Had the sqnadrofls detached to obseiwe 
Suchet poured in upon the broken 
fugitives in that quarter, the defeat of 
the loft and centee would have been 
complete; and Desaix, assailed both 
in front and flank, would have come 
up only in time to shai’e in the general 
ruin. But nothing of the kind was 
attempted. Melos, deeming the victory 
gained, after having had two horses 
shot under him, and being exhausted 
with the excessive heat and fati^e, 
retired at two o’clock to Alessanma, 


leaving to his chief of the staff, Zach, 
the duty of following up his success; 
and the broken centre and left of the 
Republicans retired to St Juliano, 
leisurely followed by the Austrian 
army. Zach put himself at the head 
of the advanced guard, and at the dis¬ 
tance of half a mile behind him came 
up Kaim with three brigades, and at 
au equal distance in his rear the re¬ 
serve, composed of Hungarian grena¬ 
diers. !b|^po]eon on his part had re¬ 
solved to abandon the great road to 
Tortona, and effect his retreat by the 
shorter line of Sale or Castol Nuovo. 

92. Matters were m this desperate 
state, when, ^t four o’clock, the main 
body of Desaix at length made its ap¬ 
pearance at St Juliano, “ What think 
you of the day ? '* said Napoleon to his 
lieutenant, when ho arrived with his 
division. “Vhe battle,” said Desaix, 
“ is completely lost. But it is only 
four o’clock ; there is time to gain an¬ 
other one.” Napoleon and he alone 
were <»f this opinion; all the others 
counselled a retreat. In pursuance of 
thiS resolutitm, the remains of Victor 
and Lan lies’ corps were re-formed, 
under cover of the cavaliy, which w'as 
massed in front of St Juliano, a mask¬ 
ed battery prepared under the direc¬ 
tion of Marmont, and Desaix advanced 
at the head of his corps, consisting of 
little more than four thousand men, 
to attempt airesting the progress of the 
enemy, Napoleon, advauejng to the 
front, rode dong the liise, exclaiming, 
“ Soldiers ! we hare retired far enough. 
You know it is dways my custom to 
sleep on the field of battle.” The troop.s 
replied by eathuaiastic shouts, and im¬ 
mediately advanced to the charge. 
Zach, little anticipating such an onset, 
W'as advancing at the head of his co¬ 
lumn, five thousand strong, when ho 
was received by a discharge of twelve 
pieces, suddenly unmasked by Mar¬ 
mont, while at the same time Desaix 
debouched from the village at the head 
of his division. The Imperidistsp 
astonished at the appearance of so con¬ 
siderable a body, where they expected 
to find only fugitives in disorder, and 
apprehensive of falling intp a snare, 
paused aii;i fell back ; but -Zach soon 
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succeeded in restoring order in the 
front, and checked the advance of the 
enemy. At this moment Desaix was 
struck by a ball in the breast, and soon 
after expired. This catastrophe, how¬ 
ever, was far from weakening the ar¬ 
dour of his soldiers. The second in 
command, Boudet, succeeded in inspir¬ 
ing them with the desire of vengeance, 
and the lire r«>lled rapidly and sharply 
along the whole line. But the Imperi¬ 
alists had now recovered from their 
surprise; the Hungarian grenadiera 
advanced to the charge; the French in 
their turn hesitated and broke, and 
victoiy was more doubtM than ever. 

93. At this critical moment, a happy 
inspiration seized KcUermauu, which 
decided the fate of the day. The ad¬ 
vance of Zach’s column had, without 
their being aware of it, brought their 
Hank right before his mailB of cavalry, 
eight hundred strong, which was con¬ 
cealed from thoir view by a vineyard, 
where the festoons, conducted from 
tree to tree, rose above the hoi-ses' 
heads, and effectually intercepted the 
sight Kcllermann instnntly charged 
with his whole force upofi the flank of 
the Austrians, as they advanced in open 
column, and the result must be given 
in hi.s own words. “ The combat was 
engaged,” says Keliermann, “ Desaix 
soon drove back the enemy's tirailleurs 
on their main body ; but the sight of 
that formidable column of six thousand 
Hungarian grenadiers made our trooi)8 
halt. I was advancing in line on their 
flimk, concealed by the festoons; a 
frightful discharge took place; our line 
wavered; broke, and fled; the Austii- 
aus rafH^y advanced to fellow up their 
success, in all the disorder and neenrity 
of victory. I see it; lam in the midst 
of them ; they lay down their arms. 
The whole did not occupy so much time 
08 it has taken me to write these six 
lines.” The Duchess of Abrantes states 
also that she repeatedly heard the battle 
of Marengo discussed by Lannes, Victor, 
|iud the other generals engaged, at her 
own table, and that they all ascribed 
the victory to Kellermann's charge. 
Zach’s grenadiers, cut through the mid¬ 
dle by this unexpected attack, and ex¬ 
posed to a murderous Are in front from 


Desaix’s division, which had rallied 
upon receiving this unexpected aid, 
broke and fled. Zach himself, >vith two 
thousand men, were made prisoners ; 
the remainder, routed and dispeifsed, 
fled in the utmost disorder to the rear, 
overthrowing in their course the other 
divisions which were advancing to their 
support. 

94. This great achievement was de¬ 
cisive of the fate of the battle. The re« 
mains of Victor and Lauues’ corps no 
sooner beheld this success, than they 
regained their former spirit, and turned* 
fiercely upon their pursuers. The in¬ 
fantry of Ksum, overwhelmed by the 
tide of fugitives, gave way ; the Au.s- 
triau cavalry, which already inundated 
the field, were seized with a sudden 
panic; and, instead of striving to re¬ 
store the day, galloped off to the rear, 
trampling down in their progi'ess the 
unfortunate fugitives who were flying 
before them. A general ciy ai'ose, ” To 
ilie bridges—to the bridges !” and tlie 
whole army, disbanding, rushed in con¬ 
fusion towsu'ds the Bonnida. In the 
general consternation, Marengo was 
carried, after a gallant defence, by the 
Republicans; the cannoneers, finding 
the bridge choked uj) by the fugitives, 
plunged with their horses and guns 
into the stream, where twenty pieces 
stuck fust, and fell into the hands of 
the enemy. At length Melas, who 
hastened to the spot, rallied the rear¬ 
guard in front of the bridges, and by 
its heroic resistance gained time fur 
the army to pass the river; the troops, 
regaining their ifinks, re-formed upon 
the ground they had occupied at the 
commencement of the day; and after 
twelve hours’ incessant fighting, the 
sun set upon this field of carnage.^ 

* There isa considerable similaritylietwecn 
the crisis of Marengo and that of Waterloo, 
witli this ditfercnce, that the rout of the 
French was complete before the aiTival of 
hosoix, while nut an English square was 
broken be.'bre the final cluirgo of the Old 
Guard lint the defeat of the last attacks in 
both battles was accomplished in tho aame 
way. The rout of Zaeh’s column, by the 
fire of Desaix's division in trout, aided by 
tho charge of Keliermann In flank, was pre¬ 
cisely similar to tho defeat of tho Old Guard 
at Mount St John by tho Bnglisli Guards, 
aided by the happy fiank attai^ of Colonel 
Colbornc, now Lord Seaton, with the &2d 
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95. Sucb. the memorable battle 
of Marengo, cue of the most obstinately 
conteste<> which had yet occurred dur¬ 
ing the war, in which both parties per¬ 
formed prodigies of valour, and which 
wfia attended with greater resultes, per¬ 
haps, than any conflict that had yet oc- 
cnrred in modem Europe. The Impe¬ 
rialists had to lament seven thousand 
men killed and wounded, besides three 
thousand prisoners, eight standards, 
and twenty pieces of camion, taken by 
their enemies. The French sustained 
an equal loss in killed and wounded, 
besides one thousand [Prisonerstaken in 
the early part of the day. But although 
the disproportion was not so great in 
the trophitis of victory, the difference 
Wtoa prodigious in the cfl’ect it produced 
on the respective armies, and the ulti¬ 
mate issue of the campaign. The Aus¬ 
trians had fought for life or death, with 
their faces towawls Vienna, to cut their 
way sword in hand through the French 
araiy. Defeat in these circumstances 
was irreparable ruin. By retiring either 
to Genoa or the Maritime Alps, they 
ran the risk of being cooped up in a 
comer of a hostile territory, without 
any chance of regaining their own coun¬ 
try, and the certainty of depriving the 
Empire of the only army capable of de- 
Jending its Italian possessions. The 
French, on the other hand, had now 
finnly established themselves in the 
jihiins of Piedmont, and could, by 
merely retaining their present position, 
effectually cut off the Imperialists, and 
hinder their rendering any assistance 
to the Hereditary States. In these cir¬ 
cumstances, the victory gave the Re¬ 
publicans, as that under the walls of 
Turinhad given the Imperialists a cen¬ 
tury before, the‘entire command of 
Italy. Such a result was in itself of 
vast importance; but, coming as it did 
in the outset of Napoleon’s career as 
First Consul, its consequences were in¬ 
calculable. It fixed him on the throne, 

I 

and 71st rej^iiuoiits, and the gallant subse¬ 
quent ch.arge of Sir Hussey Vivian with the 
10th, ‘ilst. and 18th hussars. In both cases 
the overthrow of the last columns of attack 
drew after it the totid defeat of the army.— 
" 6Vm* 0 / Waterlw,” by Major Gawi.er and 
Sir H. Vivian. United Serviee Jowmai, July 
183S. 


revived the military spirit of the Fi-ench 
people, and precipitated the nation into 
that career of conquest which led them 
to Cadiz and the Kremlin.* 

96. United with the great qualities 
of Napoleon’s character was a selfish 
thirstforglory, and consequent jealousy 
of any one who had either effectually 
thwarted his designs, or rendered him 
such services as might diminish the 
lustre of his own exploits. His undy¬ 
ing jealousy of Wellington was an indi- 
I cation of the first wcakueas; his obli¬ 
vion of Kellonnaim’s invaluable ser- 
I vice, an instance of the second When 
this young officer was brought into the 
presence of the First Consul after the 
battle, lie coldly said, “ You made a 
good charge this eveningand imme¬ 
diately turning to Bessieres, added, 
“The guard has covered itself witii 
glory."—“ 1 S,m glad you are pleased," 
replied Ij^ollermauu, “ for it has placed 
the crown on your head," He repeated 
the same expression in a letter, which 
was openbd at the. post-office and 
brought to Napoleon. The obligation 
waif too great to be forgiven. Keller- 
mann was not promoted like the other 
generals, and never afterwiuds enjoyed 
the favour of the chief on whose brow 
he had placed the diadem.+ 'llie First 
Consui, at the same time, was perfectly 

* Ill the preceding account of the battle of 
Marengo, the author has corrected tho vari¬ 
ous French and tiermau ac(iounts of tlio en- 
gagemonthitherlo published, by sonic Manu¬ 
script Notes by OonoralKcllormann, who had 
so groat a share la achievieg tho success, 
written on the margbi of tho-colloction of tlic 
various accounts of tlie battle, coiitaiued iu 
the “ Memorial du Dep6t de la Guorjce," iv. 
209, 343. Fur tliese valuatilu manuscript 
notes tlio autbpr is indebted to tlic kindness 
of his esteemed friend, Captaiu liosil Hall. 

t Tho poets hod prefigured this feeling; so 
true are ttie words of Corneille :— 

“ II m'a trop bien servi; 

Ft qui mo fait r^guor cii efict cat mou mattre. 
Four paraTtre it mes yeux sou mdrite est trop 
grand. 

On n’aimo point k voir ceux k qui Ton doit 
taut. 

Tout CO qu'jl a fait parle au moment qu'il 
approche; * 

Et sa seule presence est nn secret roproche; 
Elte me dit toujours qu’il m'a fait trois fois 
roi, 

Que je tlens plus de lul qu’il ne tiendra de 
moi.” . 

Nieomide, Act n. Sobno i. 
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aware of the immense service rendered 
by the chai-ge of his lieutenant; for he 
said in the evening to Bourrienne, 
That little Keilerraann made a happy 
charge. He struck in at the critical 
moment; we owe him much. On what 
trivial events do affairs depend!” Taci¬ 
tus has unfolded the secret reason of 
such ingratitude :—“ Tanto proclivius 
eat injurispj'qulun beneficio vicem ex- 
solvere: <pua gratia oneri, ultio in 
quajstu habetur.”* 

97. While nothing but congratnla- 
tion and triumj>h were heard in the 
French lines, the Austrian camp exhi¬ 
bited the utmost consternation. Tlie 
night was spent in re-forilling the regi¬ 
ments, repairing the losses of the artil¬ 
lery, and replenishing the exhausted 
stores of ammunition. A council of 
war was summoned; the majority, 
thunderstruck by the magnitude of the 
disaster and the hopeless nature of 
their situation, inclined for a treaty to 
evacuate the Piedmontese territory. 
“ If we cut our way thro%h,*’ said 
they, supposing us to be successful, 
we must sacrifice ten thousand fhen 
left in Genoa, and as many in the for¬ 
tresses of Piedmont, and shall not be 
the less comjHjlled to take refuge under 
the cannon of Mantua. It is better to 
save these twenty thousand men than 
to preserve towns for the King of Sar¬ 
dinia.” In conformity with these views, 
a flag of truce was despatched on the 
following morning to the French head- 
quartei*s to propose terns of capitula¬ 
tion. He araved at^their outposts just 
at the time when an attack on the 
tites-de-pont on the .Bormida was pre¬ 
paring ; and, after some difficulty, the 
terms of the treaty were agreed upou 
between the two generals. By this 
convention it was provided that there 
should l)e an armistice between the two 
armies till an answer was obtained from 
the court of Vienna. That, in the 
mean time, the,Imperial army should 
occupy the country between the Mincio 
<ind the Po; that is, PesclSiera, Man¬ 
tua, Borgoforte, and from it to the left 

• ‘1 So much more prone arc men to avenge 
an uuiiry than requite a benefit; for grati¬ 
tude is a burden, revenge a gratification.’*— 
Tacitus, IJitt. iv. 9, 


bank of the Po, and on its right bank, 
Ferrara, Ancona, and Tuscany: that 
the French should possess tlfb district 
between the Chieso, the Oglio, and the 
Po, and the space between the Ciiiesa 
and the Mincio should not bo occupied 
by either army: that the fortresses of 
Tortona, Milan, Turin, Pizzighettone, 
Arena, Placentia, Ceva, Savona, Urbia, 
Coni, Alessandria, and Genoa>, should 
be surrendered to the French, with all 
.their artillery and stores, the Austrians 
taking with them only their own 
cannon." The evacuation of all these 
places, and tlie final retreat of the Aus¬ 
trian army, were to be completed by 
the 24th June. 

98. Thus the complete reconquest 
of Piedmont and the Milanese, the 
cession of twelve fortresses, arme<l with 
fifteen hundred pieces of cannon, and 
the advance of the Republican eagles 
to the Mincio, were the iminecliate 
effect of the stubborn resistance of 
Desaix and the happy charge of Kcl- 
lermann. A few battalions and eight 
hundred horse changed the face of the 
world. But Napoleon must not be 
deprived of his share iu these glorious 
results. These incidents were but the 
last steps iu a chain of causes which 
his genius had prepared, and his skill 
brought to bear upou the final issue of 
the campaign. He had thrown himself 
upon his adversary’s communications 
without compromising his own, and 
thence its astonishing consequences. 
Defeated at Marengo, he could still 
have fallen back upon an equal force 
detached in his rear, and, in the worst 
event, have retired over the St Qothard 
and the Simplon, with no other sacri¬ 
fice but that of 1^ artillery. To have 
achieved such results^ at so inconsider-, 
able a risk, is the greatest triumph of 
genius in the science of war. The con¬ 
vention of Alessandria was religiously 
observed by the AustriMJ commanders. 
The English expedition under Aber- 
cromby, with twelve thousand men, 
arrived in the bay of Genoa just in 
time to see that important city siir- 
rendered to the Republican command¬ 
ers ; buty notwithstwding that impor¬ 
tant succour, German integrity swerved 
nothing from its good faith. Had this 
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important reinforcement, instead of ly¬ 
ing inactive at Minorca, arrived a fort¬ 
night aooper with the troops which so 
soon afterwards conq[uercd in Egypt, 
what» important efiFecta might it have 
had upon the fortune of the war. But 
the English at that period were igno¬ 
rant of the importance of time in mi¬ 
litary operations, and but novices in 
the art of war. The time was yet to 
come when they were to appear in it 
as masters. 

99. Napoleon, after this great vic¬ 
tory, appoiilted Jourdan regent in the 
Continental dominions of the King of 
Sardinia, until their destiny was de¬ 
termined by a genei-al peace, and re¬ 
turned to Milan to enjoy his triumph. 
He was received with extraordinary 
demonstrations of joy by the incon¬ 
stant populace, and Italian adulation 
lavished on him those splendid epithets 
which, during three centuries of sorvi- 
i ude, they have learned to bestow upon 
their rulers. He discoursed there much 
on peace, I'eligion, literature, and the 
sciences. The Ligurian republic was 
immediately reorganised, and regained 
its nominal independence. He shortly 
after returned by MontCenis and Lyons 
to Piuis. When passing through the 
former city, he laid, with extraordinary 
j>omp, amidst an immense concoume of 
si)ectators, the first stone of the new 
Place Bollecoiir, erected on the site of 
that which had been destroyed by the 
bai'barity of the Convention. Napoleon 
was in high spirits during the remain¬ 
der of the journey*; but his triumphs, 
great as they were, appeiu*ed to him 
but as nothing in comparison of those 
which he yet desired to achieve. 

Weil,” said he, “ a few more great 
events like those gf this campaign, and 
I may really descend to posterity; but 
still it is little enough. 1 have con¬ 
quered, it is true, in less than two 
years, Cairo, Paris, Milan; but were I 
to die to-morrow, half a page of general 
history would, after ten centuries, be 
all that would he devoted to my ex- 
idoitw.” He reached Paris during the 
night; and nothing could exceed the 
univei-sal transporto on the following 
day when his arrival was known. The 
people had been kept in a cruel state 


of suspense during his absence; the 
first news they I'eceived of the battle 
of Marengo was from a mercantile tra¬ 
veller who left the field at one o'clock, 
and reported that all was lost. Rich 
and poor now vied with each other in 
tlieir demonstrations of joy; all busi¬ 
ness was suspended; nothing but songs 
of triumph were heard in the streets; 
and at night a general illumination 
proclaimed the universal transports. 

Such was the memorable campaign 
of Marengo. Inferences of the most im¬ 
portant laud, both in a moral and po¬ 
litical view, may be drawn from the 
events which occun’cd during its pro¬ 
gress. , 

100. I. Great changes in human 
affairs never take place from trivial 
causes. The most important effects, 
indeed, ai*e often apparently owing to 
inconsiderabte springs; but the trsiin 
has been laid in all such cases by a 
long cou Ae of previous events, and the 
last only puts the torch to its ex¬ 
tremity. sA fit of passion in Mrs 
Masham arrested the course of Marl¬ 
borough’s victories, and presei’ved the 
tottering kingdom of France; a charge 
of a few squadrons of horse under Kel 
lermann, at Mamigo, fixed Napoleon 
on the consular throne; and another, 
with little greater force, against the 
ftank of the. Imperial Guard at Water¬ 
loo, chained him in' the rock of St 
Helena. Superficial observers lament 
the subjection of human affaire to the 
caprice of fortune or the casualties of 
chance ; but a move enlaVged observa¬ 
tion teaches us tJ recognise in these 
apparently trivial events the opemtion 
of general laws, and the last link in a 
chain of cailfeos which have all con- 
spii'ed to produce the general result 
Mrs Masham’s passion was the imme¬ 
diate cause of Marlborough’s overthrow; 
but that event had been prepared by 
the accumulating jealousy of the na¬ 
tion during the whole tide of his vic¬ 
tories, and her indignation was but the 
drop whic]^ made the cup overflow. 
Kellermaun’s charge, indeed, fixed Na-^ 
poleon on the throne, but it was the 
Bufferings of the Revolution, the glories 
of the Italian campaigns, the triumph 
of the Pyramids, which induced tiie 
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nation to hail his usurpation with joy; 
the charge of the 10th and 18th hussars 
broke the last column of the imperial 
array, but thefoundalaon of the triumph 
of Wellington ha«i been laid by the long 
series of his Peninsular victories and 
the blo<»dy catastrophe of the Moscow 
campaign. 

101. II. The sudden resurrection of 
France, when Napoleon assumed the 
helm, is one of the most extraordinary 
passages of European history, and sin¬ 
gularly descriptive of the irresistible 
reaction in favour of a firm govern¬ 
ment, which inevitably arLsee from a 
long course of I'evolutionaiy convul¬ 
sions. Let not future ogjiB bo deluded 
by the idea that a period of democratic 
anarchy is one of national strength; it 
is, on the contrary, in the end, the 
certain forerunner of public calamity. 
The glories of the Revoli-tionary wars 
wore achieved under the de.spotic rule 
of the Convention, wielding Son times 
the power which had ever been enjoyed 
by Louis XIV.; the effects; of demo¬ 
cratic anarchy appeared upon its dis¬ 
solution in the disastei’s of the Direc¬ 
tory, After the fall of the Committee 
of Public Salvation, the triumphs of 
Franco centred in Napoleon aJoue; 
wherever he did not command in per¬ 
son, the greatest reverses were expe¬ 
rienced. In 1795 the Republiciiiis were 
defeated by Clairfait on the Rhin6 ; in 
1796 by the Archduke Chailes in Ger¬ 
many. In 1799 their reverses were un¬ 
exampled both in Italy and Germany; 
from the 9tfi Thermidor to the 18th 
Brurnairf!, a period Sf about five years, 
thefortuues of the Republic were singly 
sustained by the sword of Napoleon and 
the lustre of his Italiah cfimpaigns. 
When he seised the helm in November 
1799, he found the armies defeated and 
ruined; the frontier invaded, both on 
the sides of Italy and Germany, the 
arsenals empty, the soldiers in despair 
deserting their colours, the royalists 
revolting against the government, gen- 
^eral anarchy in the Interiftir, the tma- 
*8ury empty, the energies of the Re¬ 
public apparently exhausted. 

1P2. Instantly, as if by enchantment, 
everything was changed; order reap¬ 
peared odt of chaos, talent emerg^ 


out of obscurity, vigour arose out of 
weakness. The Jirsenals were fiUed, 
the veterans crowded to their eagles, 
the conscripts joyfully repaired to the 
frontiei', La Vendee was pacified, the 
exchequer began to overflow. In little 
more than six months after Napoleon’s 
accession, the Austrians were forced to 
seek refuge under the cannon of Ulm, 
Italy was regained, unanimity and eu- 
tliusiasm prevailed among the people, 
and the revived energy of the narion 
was finally launched into the career of 
conquest. Changes so extraordinary 
cannot bb explained by the influence of 
any one man. Great as the abilities of 
Napoleon imdoubtedly were, they could 
not be equal to the Herculean task of 
reanimating a whole nation. It was 
the transition from anarchy to order, 
from the tyranny of demagogues to the 
ascendant of talent, from the weakueea 
of popular to the vigour of military 
government, which was tho re.al cause 
of the chan'go. The virtuous, the able, 
the brave, felt that they no longer re¬ 
quired to remain in obscurity; that 
democratic jealousy would not now be 
permitted to extinguish rising ability; 
financial imbecility to crush patriotic 
exertion; private cupidity to exhaust 
public resources; civil weakness to pa- 
raly,se militiiry valour. The universal 
conviction that the reign of the multi¬ 
tude was at an end. produced the asto¬ 
nishing burst of talent which led to the 
glories of Marengo and Hohenlinden, 
103. HI. The disastroxis issue of the 
German campaign to* the Imperialists, 
is not to be entirely ascribed either to 
the genius of Moreau, or the magni¬ 
tude of the force which the First Con¬ 
sul placed at his command. It was 
chiefly owing to the Ruinous dispersion 
of the Austrian army, and their obsti¬ 
nate adherence to tho system of a cor¬ 
don, when, by the concentration of 
their enemy’s troops, it had become 
indispensably necessary to accumulate 
adequate forces on the menaced points. 
Eiay, at the opening of the campaign, 
had nearly one hundred and ten thou¬ 
sand men at lus command; but this 
immense £ 01 * 06 , irresistible when kept 
together, was so dispersed over a line 
above two hundred miles in length, 
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from the Alps to the Maine, that he 
could not collect forty-live thousand 
men to resist the shock of the French 
centre of nearly double that strength, 
at l^igen or Biberach. The loss of 
these battles, by piercing the allied 
line, compelled the whole body to fall 
back; and thus seventy thousand men 
abandoned Suabia and Franconia with¬ 
out firing a shot, while half their num¬ 
ber, added to the Austrian centre,would 
have prevented the Republicans from 
ever crossing tlie Black Forest. The 
bi ief campaign of 1815 afforded another 
example of the same truth : the allied 
forces quartered over all Flanders, 
though greatly superior, upon the 
whole, to the army of Napoleon, Were 
inferior to their assailants both at 
Ligny and Waterloo; and the intrepid 
daring of Wellington, joined to the de¬ 
voted heroiam of his troops, alone pre¬ 
vented in that struggle the continued 
disa.stei's of Biberach and Moeskirch. 
The successful stand, on the other 
hand, made by the Austrian army 
when concentrated under the cannon 
cf Ulm, and the effectual covering 
which, in that confined spot, they gave 
to the whole Hereditary States, affords 
the clearest proof of the superior effi¬ 
cacy of such an assembled force to any 
coixlon, however skilfully disposed, in 
arresting on invading enemy. No army 
will ever advance into an enemy’s 
country, leaving sixty or eighty thou¬ 
sand men together in their I’car; for 
in such a case they ai'e exposed to the 
danger of losing their communications, 
and being compelled, as at Marengo, to 
I>eril all upon the issue of a single 
battle to I’egain them ; but nothing is 
easier than to make double that force, 
dispersed over a Jong line, abandon a 
whole frontier, by striking decisive 
blows with a superior force at a part 
of its extent. In fifteen days the Im¬ 
perial coi-don was driven back, by at¬ 
tacks on its centre, from the Rhine to 
the Danube; for six weeks its concen¬ 
trated force in position at Ulm, not 
only arrested the victor, but covered 
the Impeiial frontier, and gained time 
for the revival of the spiiit of the mon¬ 
archy. 

104. IV. The successful stand which 


Kray, with a defeated army, made 
against the vast forces of Moreau for six 
weeks under the cannon of Ulm, de¬ 
monstrates the wisdom and foresight 
of the Archduke Charles in fortifying, 
at the close of the preceding campaign, 
that important central positiou; and 
the justice of his remark, that it is in 
the valley of the Danube that the blows 
are to be struck which are decisive of 
the fate of Austria. The long check 
which this single forti’ess gave to the 
powerful and victorious army of Mo¬ 
reau suggests a doubt, whether central 
i are not more seiwiceable than frontier 
fortifications; or, at least, whether a 
nation, in contemplation of invasion 
by a powerful and ambitious enemy, 
should not always be. provided with 
some strongholds in the interior, to 
the shelter of which a defeated army 
may retire, end where it may both re- 
ciniit its losses and recover its spirit. 
Certain it is, that it is to the want of 
some such pointd* ajy)ui that the sudden 
prostratioji of Austria, after the defeats 
of Ulm and Echmiihl,—of Prussia, after 
tha| of Jena,—and of France, after the 
disasters of 1£14 and 1815, are mainly 
to be ascribed. But for the fortifica- 
tions of Vienna, Austria, before the 
arrival of John Sobieski, would have 
been overwhelmed by the arms of Soli- 
man ; without those of Genoa, the con¬ 
quest of Italy would- have been com¬ 
plete, and the victorious Austrians 
grouped in irresistible strength in the 
plains of Piedmont, before the Republi¬ 
can eagles appeared on th5 St Bernard; 
and but for those Jf Torres Vedras, the 
arms of Britain, instead of striking 
down the power of France on the field 
of Waterloo,* would have sunk, with 
lustre for ever tarnished, upon the 
shores of Portugal. 

105. V. A mere fortified position, 
like that of the Drissa, to which Bar¬ 
clay de Tolly retired in 1812,18 not suffi¬ 
cient for this purpose; it is an intrench¬ 
ed camp connected with a strong for¬ 
tress whi^ forms the really formid¬ 
able obstacle. The defeat of the Prufr? 
siaus, in the first attack on Warsaw in 
1794, and the astoni shing stand made 
by Skrynecki, with forty thousand re- 
gffiar U-ooiVB, against the whole forces 
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of the Russian empire in 1831, prove 
the inestimable effect of central for¬ 
tresses, such as Warsaw and Modlin, 
in forming a nucleus to the national 
strength, and enabling an inconsider¬ 
able, to withstand the forces of apower- 
ful monarchy. The difference between 
central and frontier fortresses in this 
respect is great and important. The 
former constitute so many secure asy¬ 
lums, round which the national strength 
maybe agglomeratedinthelast struggle 
for national independence; and the re¬ 
treating ai'my finds itself strengthened 
in the heart of the empire by the garri¬ 
sons of the interior fortresses and the 
new levies who are disciplined within 
their walls, while th6ir' fortifications 
form an imposing stronghold, to the 
siege of which the largest armies are 
hardly adequate. The latter prove an 
impas&ablo bairior only^ armies of 
inconsiderable magnitude; and if, by 
an overwhelming force, the p.’oteciing 
army is compelled to retire, it too often 
finds itself severely weakened by the 
great detachments doomed thereafter 
to useless inactivity in the frontierjfor- 
tresses. When Napoleu’i was -struck 
to the earth in 1814, he still lield the 
fortresses on the Elbe and the Rhine t 
above a hundred thousand veteran 
troops were there immured, when he 
maintained an unequal conflict with 
fifty thousand in the plains of Cham- 
paigne; and that which her boasted 
triple line of fortresses could not do 
for France, would have been certainly 
effected by iiu intrenched camp, like 
that at Ulm, on Mofitmartre and Belle¬ 
ville. The conclusion to be drawn 
from this is, ndttbat frontier fortresses 
arc totally tiseless, and' central ones 
alone to be relied on, but that the com¬ 
bination of the two is requisite to last¬ 
ing security: the former to cover the 
provinces, and impede an inconsider¬ 
able enemy ; the latter to repel those 
iiesperate strokes which are directed 
by a gigantic foe at the vitals, of the 
state. 

' 106. VI. The march of Napoleon 

across the St Bernard, and his couae- 

■ quent seizure of the Austrian line of 
communication, is one of the great¬ 
est conceptions of mUitury genius, and 


was deservedly crowned by the triumph 
of Marengo; but, in the execution of 
this design, he incurred uimeccssary 
hazard, and all but lost his crown by 
the dispersion of his troops before the 
final struggle. The forces at his com¬ 
mand, after he debouched on the plains 
of Piedmont, were, including Moncey's 
division, sixty thousand men; while 
the Imperialists by no exertions could 
have brought forty thousand into the 
field to meet them, so widely were their 
troops dispersed over the vast theatre 
of their conquests: whereas, when the 
die came to be cast on the field of Ma¬ 
rengo, the Austrians had thirty-one 
thousand, and the French only twenty- 
nine thousand in Une. This but ill 
accords with the principle which he 
himself has laid down, that the essence 
of good generalship consists, with equal 
or inferior forces, in being always supe- 
lior at the point of attack. The march 
to Milan was the cause of this weak¬ 
ness, and the advantages which it pro¬ 
mised were nothing to the danger and 
risk with which it was attended. It 
delivered over Clenoa, with its indomi¬ 
table governor and heroic gan'isou, to 
the enemy, at the very moment when 
certain deliverance might have been 
given. Nor did it, as a set-off to this 
great disaster, produce any concentra¬ 
tion at the decisive point of the French 
forces. On the contrary, it occasioned 
the greatestdanger by their dispersion. 
When Lannes and Victor, with twenty 
thousand men, struggled with an over¬ 
whelming enemy on the banks of the 
Bormida, twenty-nine thousand were 
in position or observation on the Mincio 
and the Po. So great a dispersion of 
force to secure the rear was ^together 
unnecessary; for, in case of disaster, 
the French army, after the fort of Bard 
had capitulated on the 5th J une, could 
have retreated as well by the St Ber¬ 
nard and Mont Cenis as by the Simplon 
and St Q othard. A forward movement, 
in conjunction with Thurreau, after the 
army, numbering forty thousand com¬ 
batants, was concentrated at Ivrea on 
the 24th May, would have ddivered 
Massena, who did not capitulate till 
the 4th June, and added his troops, ten 
thousand strong, to the invading army, 
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while Moncey, with sixteen thousand, 
would have adequately protected the 
rear, aiid jibo retreat of Melas, then far 
adviUiced in the defiles of the Maritime 
.Mps, •woTild have been equally cut ofiP. 
The astonishiug consequences which 
followed the battle of Marengo, afford 
no proof that the campaign in tMs par¬ 
ticular wus not based on wrong princi¬ 
ples ; the same results might have been 
gained without the same risk; and it 
is not the part of a prudent general to 
commit to chance what may be gained 
by combination. Had the torrent of 
the Scrivia not swollen, and stopped 
tho march of the French army on the 
evening of the 13th June; had Desaix 
advancedanhour later on the 14th; had 
Kellermanu not opportunely charged 
iui unsuspecting foe from the conceal¬ 
ment of luxuiiant vines ; had Melas not 
detsiched his cavalry to the rear to ob¬ 
serve Suchet,—in any of these cases, 
tho fate of the action would probably 
have been reversed, and Marengo been 
Pav lit No scruple need be felt at mak¬ 
ing these observations, even in reference 
to so great a commander. The jnilitary 
art, like every other branch of know¬ 
ledge, is progressive; the achievements 
uf age illuminate that which suc¬ 
ceeds it, and mediocrity can, in the end, 
judge of what genius only could at first 
conceive. A schoolboy can now solve 
:i. pi'oblem, to which the minds of Thales 
iind Archimedes alone were adequate 
in the commencement of geometry. 

107. VIL If the conduct of the Aus¬ 
trian commander is examined, it will 
be foimd to be no less open to excep¬ 
tion, previous to the battle of Mai'engo, 
than that of the First ConsuL The 
desire to retain everything, to guard 
at once all the points which had been 
gained, was the cause of a dispersion, 
on his part so much the more reprehen¬ 
sible than that of Kapoleon, as, being 
in a conquered country, with all tho 
fortresses in his possession, it was the 
less necessary. Two thousand men 
would have sufficed for the garrison of 
Tortona, as many for that of Coni. The 
surplus troops thus acquired, with the 
cavalry detached to observe Suchet, 
would have formed a force considerably 
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superior to the reserve of Desaix, and 
would have insured the victory. Of 
what avail were the four thousand men 
in either of these fortresses the next 
moiTiing, when all the strong places 
of Piedmont were surrendered to the 
enemy ? Thrown into the scale when 
the beam quivered after the repulse of 
Desaix, they would have hurled Napo¬ 
leon from the consular throne. 

108. VIII. The conduct of the Aus¬ 
trian commander, during and after the 
battle, has been the subject of much 
severe animadversion from the Ger¬ 
man writers, Bulow, in particular, has 
chained him with having unnecessarily 
surrendered tie fortresses of Piedmont 
on the following day, when he had still 
at command a force capable of break¬ 
ing through the enemy and regaining 
his communications with Mantua Cer¬ 
tain it is tbat*Melaa, whose conduct in 
the outse^ of the action is worthy of 
the highest praise, did not follow up 
his first successes so vigorously as scents 
to have bben j>o8sible; that his de¬ 
tachment of cavalry to the rear was un- 
necifcsary and eminently hurtful ; and 
it is more thifii probable that, if Na¬ 
poleon had been in his place, Marengo 
would have been the theatre of as great 
a reverse to the Republicans as Sala¬ 
manca or Vitoria. B<it, in agreeing to the 
aimistice on the following day, his con¬ 
duct appears less liable to exception. 
He had then only twenty thousand 
men on whom he could rely in the 
field, and those, with the garrisons in 
the Piedmontese frgtresaes, formed the 
chief defence of the Austrian posses¬ 
sions in Italy. His first duty was to 
preserve this yuclous of veteran troops 
for the monai'chy, imd transport them 
from a situation where they were cut 
off from their communications, and 
could be of little service to their coun¬ 
try, to one in which they were r^tored 
to both. Perched on the Apennines, 
or shut up in the walls of Genoa, they 
would have been exposed to the whole 
weight of the army of reserve, which, 
might thus have been raised, by the 
concentration of forces from the rear, 
to forty-five thousand men, besides the 
victorious troops of Suchet,^ with the 

* 1 ) 
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garrison of Genoa, nearly twenty-fire 
thousand more. It i.s doubtful whether 
the whole fiu’ce of MelaP, aided as it 
would have been by the expedition 
of Abercromby and the English fleet, 
could have successfully withstood such 
a concentration of seventy thousand 
combatants, flushed with victory, and 
headed by N’upoleon; and if they faded, 
disasters tenfold greater awaited the 
monarchy. Thirty thousand men might 
liave been made prisoners at once, and 
the walls of Genoa witnessed as great 
a catastrophe as the heights of Ulm 
afterwards did. 

109, IX. The oblique attach, or the at¬ 
tack by column coming up after column 
by echelon, has frequently achieved the 
most decisive success in war; and the 
victories of Leutben by Frederic, and 
Salamanca by Wellington, were chiefly 
owing to the skilful use df that method 
of action. But to receive batjfcle in that 
jiosition is a very difterent matter. To 
do 80 is to expose the successive co¬ 
lumns to be overwhelmed by a superior 
enemy, W'ho, by the defeat of the first, 
acquires a superiority which it becomes 
afterwards a matter of^extremo diflS- 
culty to counterbahmee. The action 
i)f 3Ioatebello was an instance of the 
succe-ssful application and great effect 
of an attack in thU order; the narrow 
escape frfjm a catastrophe at Marengo, 
an example of the peril to which troops 
themselves attacked in such a situation 
are expose<l. The difference between 
tho two is ^ important and obvious. 
When tho attacking army advances in 
echelon, if it ciu) overthrow the first 
column of the enemy, it throws it back 
upon the one in rear, wl^icli soon finds 
itself overpowered by a torrent of fu¬ 
gitives, or shaken by tho sight of its 
comrades in disorder; while, if it is 
stubbornly resisted, it is soon support¬ 
ed by fresh troops advancing on its 
flank, in perfect order, to the attack. 
But when the troops in echelon stand 
still, all these advantages are reversed; 

, the disoixler ci*eated in frtnt speedily 
spreads to the roar, and the successive 
columns, instead of coming up to the 
aid of an advancing, too oRen find 
themselves overwhelmed by the con¬ 
fusion of a retreating army. Napoleon 
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j was perfectly aware of these principles ; 
he never intentionally received an at¬ 
tack in echelon; at Marengo* he was as¬ 
sailed unawares in that position by the 
enemy, and his ultimate extriLation 
from destruction w'as owing to the op¬ 
portune arrival of troops, whom his first 
orders had removed far fixim tho scene 
of action, or upon events upon which 
no human foresight could have calcu¬ 
lated at the commencement of the 
sti'ugglo. 

110. X. When it is recollected that 
Abercromby’s corps, twelve thousand 
strong, lay inactive at Port Mahon in 
Minorca during this interesting and im¬ 
portant crisis, big, as the event proved, 
with the fate not only of the campaign 
but of the war, it is impossible not to 
feel the most poignant regret at its ab¬ 
sence from the scene of action; or to 
avoid the reflection, that England at 
that period partook too much of the 
tardiness of her Saxon ancestors; and 
that, like Athelstane tho Unready, she 
was never propanid to strike till the 
period for successful action had passed. 
What would have been the result if 
this gallant force Inui been added to 
the Imperialists during their dosperate 
strife round Genoa, or thrown int^^ the 
scale, when victoiy was so doubtful, to 
meet the troops of Kfillermann and 
Desaix at Marengo 1 When it is recol 
lected what those very men accom¬ 
plished in the following year, when op¬ 
posed to an equal force (^f Napoleon’s 
veterans on the sands of Alexandria, 
it is impossible to doubt that their ad¬ 
dition to the allied forces in Italy at 
this juncture would in all probability 
have been attended with decisive ef¬ 
fects. But, notwithstanding all this, 
it is impossible to any that the British 
government were to blame for the ap¬ 
parently inexcusable inactivity of so 
importMt a reserve. The equality of 
force at Marengo, it must always be re¬ 
collected, was not only unforeseen, but 
could not have been calculated upon 
by any degree of foresight At the out¬ 
set of the campaign, the Imperialists 
were not only victorious, but greatly 
superior to their antagonists in Italy; 
and even after Napoleon and the for¬ 
midable army of reserve were thrown 
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into the balance, their advantage was for important operations either on the 
so marked, that, but for a ruinous and shores of Provence or on the banks of 
unnecessary dispersion of force, they the I^ile; and the British historian 
must liavo crushed him on that well- must therefore absolve them from any 
coutftsted field. In these circumstances, serious blame in this mattei', however 
no crisis in which their co-operation much he may lament the absence of a 
was likely to be attended with impor- baud of veterans stationed so near the 
taut coiisequeuocs was to be anticipated scene of action, which was adequate to 
in the north of Italy; there was no ap- have turned the scales of fortune, and 
pai'eut call upon the government to possibly altered the destinies of the 
alter the direction of a force destined world. 


CHAPTER XXXIL 

CAMPAIGN OP nOHEKLlNDEN. PttOM IHE AEMISTiqB OP ALESSANDRIA TO 

THE PEACE OP LUNBVILLB. JUNE 1800—PBB. 1801. 

* 

1. France soon experienced the bene-1 £2,000,000 sterling, to bear no interest 
fieial results of the conquest in Italy | during th* continuance of the war, and 
and the successes in Germany. More ■ that neither of the high contracting 
passionately desirous than any other i parties should make any supaiate peace 
people in Europe of military glory, its i with the enctny during tlie period of 
citizens received with the utmost en- j one year from its date. The disastrous 
thusiusm the tuscounts of their vie- intelligence of the defeat at Marengo, 
lories; and the angrjf passions of the and the armistice of Alessandiia, fol- 
Revolution, worn out by sulFering, will- lowed \ip as it soou was by siuiihu' aud 
ingly tunied to joyful comparison of etill more pressing calamities in Ger- 
their pwisent triumphs with the dis- many, could not shake the firmness or 
a.‘<ters which had procede<i the return good finth of the Austrian cabinet. The 
of the First Consul The battle of Ma- inflexible Thugut, who then presided 

le consular over its councils, opposed to all ” 
Paris, the presentations wi^ whi^h he v 
, . alike over- sailed as to the perils of the mon 

whelmed by that auspicious event; and the treaty recently concluded with 
two English expeditious, which.appear- Great Britain, aud the disg^e which 
od, as usual too late, on the coasie of would attacli to the Imperial govern- 
Brittany and LaVendde, underSir Ed- ment, if, on the first appearance of 
ward Pellewr and Sir James Pulteney, danger, engagements of such long con- 
were unable to rouse the inhabitants tinuance and so solemnly entered into 
to resistance against the triumphant were to be abandoned. Nor did the 
authority of the capital situation of afi'airs justify any sucli des- 

2. Two 'days before intelligence was ponding measures. If the battle of 
received of the battle of Marengo, a Marengo had lost Piedmont to the 
treaty for the further prosecution of allied powjire, the strength of the Im- 
the war had been signed at Vienna, be- penal army was still unbroken; it haa 
tween the imperial cabinet and Great exchanged a disadvantageous offensive 
Britain. By this convention it was pro- position in the Ligurian mountains for 
vided, tliat within three months Eng- an advantageous defensive one on the 
land was to pay to Austria a loan of frontiers of Lombardy; the cannon of 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


CAMPAIGN OF HOHENLINDEN. FltOM THE ARMISTI^JB OF ALESSANDRIA TO 

THE PEACE OF LUHBVILLB. JUNE 1800—PEP. 1801. 

« 


1. France soon experienced tbe bene¬ 
ficial results of the conquest in Italy 
and the successes in Germany. More 
passionately desirous than any other 
people in Europe of military glory, its 
citizens received with the utmost en¬ 
thusiasm the accounts of their vic¬ 
tories ; and the angry passions of the 
Revolution, worn out by suffering, will¬ 
ingly tuiTied to joyful compai-isou of 
their jwisent triumphs with the dis- 
n^iters which had procede<l the return 
of the First Consul The battle of Ma¬ 
le Gonsuliir 

Paris, the 
, alike over¬ 
whelmed by that auspicious event; and 
two English expeditious, which.appear- 
cd, as usual too late, on the coasts of 
Brittany and La Veudt?e, under Sir Ed¬ 
ward Pellew and Sir James Pulteney, 
were unable to rouse the inhabitants 
to resistance against the triumphant 
authority of the capital. 

2. Two 'days before intelligence was 
received of the battle of Marengo, a 
treaty for the further prosecution of 
the war had been signed at Vienna, be¬ 
tween the imperial cabinet and Great 
Britain. By this convention it was pro¬ 
vided, that within three months Eng¬ 
land was to pay to Austria a loan of 


£2,000,000 sterling, to hear no interest 
during th* continuance of the war, and 
; that neither of the high contracting 
; paiitics should make any separate peace 
i with the euctoy during the period of 
j one year from its date. The disastrous 
intelligence of the defeat at Marengo, 
and the armistice of Alessandiia, fol¬ 
lowed up as it soon was by simihir and 
still more pressing calamities in Ger¬ 
many, could not shake the firmness or 
good faith of the Austrian cabinet. The 
inflexible Thugut, who then presided 
over its councils, opposed to all 
presentations wiUi whi^ he v 
sailed as to the perils of the mou 
the treaty recently concluded with 
Great Britain, and the disgrace which 
would attach to the Imperial govern¬ 
ment, if, on tbe first appearance of 
danger, engagements of such long con¬ 
tinuance and so solemnly entered into 
were to be abandoned. Nor did the 
situation of afi'airs justify any such des¬ 
ponding measures. If the battle of 
Marengo had lost Piedmont to the 
allied powEns, the strength of the Im¬ 
perial army was still unbroken; it had 
exchanged a disadvantageous ofiensive 
position in the Ligurian mountains for 
an advantageous defensive one on the 
frontiens of Iiombardy; the cannon of 
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Mantua, so foimidable to France in 
1796, still remained to arrest the pro¬ 
gress of the victor, and the English 
forces of Abercromby, joined to the 
Neapolitan troops and the Imperial di¬ 
visions in Ancona and Tuscany, would 
prove too fonmidable a body on the 
light flank of the Republicans to per¬ 
mit any considerable advance towards 
the Hereditary States. 

3. Nor were affains by any means 
desperate in (lermauy^ The advance 
of Moreau into Bavaria, while Ulm and 
Ingolstadt were imreduced, was a peril¬ 
ous measure; the line of the Inn fur¬ 
nished a defensive frontier not suipassed 
by any in Europe, flanked on one side 
by the mountains of the Tyrol, and on 
the other by the provinces of Bohemia, 
both in the possession of the Imperial 
forces ;.the strength of the monarchy 
would be more strongly felt, and rein¬ 
forcements morereadily obtained, when 
the enemy approached its frontiers, and 
the ancientpatriotism of theinhabitants 
was called forth by the near approach 
of danger; and the disastrous issue of 
the campaign of 1796 to the Republi¬ 
can forces proved how‘easy was the 
transition from an unsupported ad¬ 
vance to a ruinous retreat Finally, 
the treaty of Campo Fonaio had only 
been signed after a whole campaign of 
disasters, and when the standards of 
France were almost within sight of 
Vienna; and it would be disgraceful to 
subscribe the same conditions when the 
Imperial banners were still on the 
Mincio, or lose th§ fruits of a long 
series of triumphs m the terror pro¬ 
duced by a single misfortune. 

4. Influenced by the^p considera¬ 
tions, the Austrian cabinet resolved to 
gain time, and, if they could not ob¬ 
tain tolerable tenps of peace, run all 
the hazards of a renewal of the war. 
Count St Julien arrived at Paris on 
tue 2lBt July, as plenipotentiary on the 
part of Austria, bearing a letter from 
the Emperor, in which he stated,— 
^“You will give credit to *everything 
which Count St Julien shall say on my 
part, and I will ratify whatever he shaU 
do/* In virtue of these powera, preli¬ 
minaries of peace were signed nt Paris 
in a few days by the French and Aus¬ 
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trian ministera. The “ treaty of Campo 
Formio was taken as the basis of the 
definitive pacification, unless where 
changes had become necessary; it was 
provided that the frontier of the Rhine 
should belong to France, and the in¬ 
demnities stipulated for Austria by the 
secret articles of the treaty of Campo 
Formio were to bo given in Italy in¬ 
stead of Germany.” As this treaty 
was signed by Count St Julien in virtue 
of the letter from the Emperor only, 
and without an exchange of full powers, 
it was provided that “these preli¬ 
minary articles shall be ratified, and 
that they shall not be binding upon 
the respective goveraments till aifterthe 
ratification.” The cabinet of Vienna 
availed themselves of this clause to 
evatle the ratification of these prelimi¬ 
nary articles, in subscribing which 
their pleuipotentifury had not entered 
into the views of the government. He 
was accordingly recalled, and the re¬ 
fusal to ratify was notified on the 15th 
August, the appointed time, by Count 
Lehrbaeh, accompanied, however, by 
an intimation of the wish of the Impe¬ 
rial cabinet to make peace, of the treaty 
which bound them not to do so mthout 
tho concurrence of Great Britain, and 
of the readiness of the latter power to 
enter into negotiations, on authority 
of a letter from Lord Miuto, the Brit¬ 
ish ambassador at Viemia to Baron 
Thugut. 

5, Napoleon either was, or affected 
to bo, highly indignant at the rafiisal 
by Austria to ratify the preliminaries, 
and he immediately gave notice of the 
termination of the armistice on the 
10 th Sejitember, sent orders for the 
second army of reserve, which was or¬ 
ganising at Dijon, to»enter Switzerland 
on the 5th of that month, and ordered 
Augereau, with eighteen thousand men 
from Holland, to take a position on the 
Lahn, in order to co-operate with the 
extreme left of Moreau’s army. But 
he soon returned tir more moderate 
sentiments, and despatched full powers 
to M. Ott, who tesided at London as 
agent for the exchange of prisoners, to 
conclude a naval armistice with Great 
Britain. The object of this proposal, 
hitherto unknown in European diplo- 
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macy, wsw to obtain the means, during 
the negotiations, of throwing supplies 
into Egyjit and Malta, the first of which 
stood greatly in need of assistance, 
wbilS the latter was at the last ex¬ 
tremity, from the vigilant blockade 
maintained for nearly two years by the 
British cruisers. No sooner Wcos this 
proposal received by the English go¬ 
vernment, than they proceeded to sig¬ 
nify their anxious desire to be included 
in the general pacification; and pro¬ 
posed, for this purpose, that passports 
should be fonvarded for Lord Gren¬ 
ville's brother to proceed in the cha¬ 
racter of plenipotentiary of Great Bri¬ 
tain to the congress at Luneville; but 
they declined to agree to a naval armis¬ 
tice, as a thing totally unknown, till 
the preliminaries of peace had been 
.signed. Napoleon, however, resolutely 
bent on saving Malta and Egypt, con¬ 
tinued to insist on the immediate ad¬ 
mission of a naval armistice as a sine 
(jm non, and signified that, unless it 
was agreed to before the 11th Septem¬ 
ber, he would recommence hostilities 
both in Italy and Germany. 

6 . The urgency of the case, and the 
imminent danger which Austria would 
run, if the war were renewed on the 
Continent at so eaily a period, induced 
the cabinet of Loudon to forego the 
jidvantages which a declinature of the 
proposals of the First Consul promised 
to ^onl to the maritime interests of 
Great Bi'itain. On the 7th September, 
therefore, they presented to M. Ott a 
counter-project for the general suspen¬ 
sion of hostilities between the bellige¬ 
rent powers. By this it was proposed 
that an armistice should take place by 
sea and land, daring which the ocean 
wa,s to be open to the navigation of 
trading vess^ of both nations; Malta 
and the harbours of Egypt were to be 
put on the same footing as were Ulm, 
Philippsburg, and Ingolstadt* by the 
aiTuistioe of Parsdorf; that is to say, 
they were to be provisioned for fourteen 
days, from time to time, during the 
continuance of the negotiation. The 
blockade of Brest and tlie maritime 
ports was to be raised; but the British 
squadrons were to remain on their 
stations off their mouths, and ships of 


war were not to he permitted to sail. 
Nothing could be more equitable to¬ 
wards France, or generous towards 
Austria, than these propositions. They 
compensated the recent disasters of the 
Imperialists by land with concessions 
by the British at sea, where England 
had constantly been victorious, and 
had nothing to fear;. they placed the 
lilockaded fortresses which the French 
retained on the ocean, on the same 
footing with those which the Imperi¬ 
alists still held in the centre of Ger¬ 
many, and abandoned to the vanquish¬ 
ed on one element those advantages of 
a free navigation, which they could not 
obtain by foi^ce of arms, in considera¬ 
tion of the benefits accruing from a 
prolongation of the armistice to their 
aHies on another. 

7. Napoleon, however, insisted upon 
a condition Vhich ultimately proved 
fatal to^he negotiation. This was, 
that the French ships of the line only 
should be confined to their ports; but 
that frigates should have free liberty 
of egress ; and that six vessels of that 
desBription should be allowed to go 
from Toulon* to Alexandria without 
being visited by the English cruisers. 
He has told us in his “ Memoirs” what 
he intended to have done with those 
frigates. They were to have been 
armed enjlvte, and to have carried out 
three thousaTid six hundred troops, 
besides great military stores, to Alex¬ 
andria.* What rendei’ed this condi¬ 
tion peculiarly unreaaoniible was, thst 
at the moment (2Q^h September) when 
M. Ott dechired to the British govern¬ 
ment tliat the condition as to these 
frigates was 9 , sine qua non for the con¬ 
tinuation of the negotiation, he ad¬ 
dressed to Moreau a telegraphic des- 

* M. Thiors fully admits that this was the 
object the First Consul had in view in this 
stipulation:—“ His intention was sufficiently 
apparent, and he had no reason for dis^is- 
ing a puriiese which the whole world divined 
at a glance. He wished to arm six frigates 
en to fill them with men and with 
warlike storas, and to convoy them to Egypt. 
He hoped they would be able to carry fou» 
thousand soldiers, with large qiiantiues of 
muskets, sabres, bombs, &c. He had there¬ 
fore sacrificed everything to this essential ob¬ 
ject—the revictimfling of Malta, and the re¬ 
cruiting the Army of lfeyiit."-»THiER8, Hu- 
toire du OoimUai U de PJSmpire, ii. 187, 138. 
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patch, “ not to agree to a prolongation 
of the armistice except on condition 
that Ului, Ingolstadt, and Philipps- 
burg, were placed in the hands of the 
French as a guarantee." Thus, at the 
very time when the First Consul made 
a condition for the pretervation of the 
maritime blockaded fortresses a sine 
qua non with the British government, 
he made the immediate cession of the 
corresponding blockaded ones on the 
Continent an indispensable condition 
of a continuation of the ai’mistico with 
the Austrian cabinet. In these simul¬ 
taneous propositions is to be seen little 
of that spirit of moderation which he 
BO loudly professed, but much of that 
inflexible desire for aggrandisemont, 
■which BO long was attended with suc¬ 
cess, but which ultimately occasioned 
his I'uin. 

8 . The Imperialists, with the dagger 
at their throats, were in no ijouditiou 
to resist the demands of the victor. A 
new convention was therefore con¬ 
cluded at Hohenlinden, on* the 28th 
September, by which the cession of the 
three German fortresses was agreed*'to, 
and the armistice was prolonged fur 
forty-five days, A similar convention, 
signed at Castiglione a few days after¬ 
wards, extended the armistice for the 
same period to the Italian peninsula. 
The British government, however, was 
under no such necessity; and as Napo¬ 
leon peremptorily refused to abandon 
his condition as to despatching six 
fi'igates to Egypt, the negotiation was 
broken off, the cabiq|it of the Tuileries 
having declared that they would treat 
only with each of the two courts 
separately. This was equivalent to its 
total abandonment, as noth the allied 
powers had intimated to France that 
they were bound by the recent con¬ 
vention to treat only in concert with 
each other. No sooner was it evident 
that Great Britain would noli consent 
to the demands of the First Consul, 
than he resolved to prosecute the war 
with vigour against Austria On the 
oth October, accordingly, the portfolio 
of the wai* office was put into the hands 
of Carnot, with instructions to redouble 
his exertioM to put all the ai'mies im¬ 
mediately on a footing to resume hos¬ 
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tilities. On the same day on which 
this took place, a plot to assassinate 
Napoleon at the ojiora was tUscuvered 
by the police ; Coraclu and Dcmerville, 
the loaders of the conaiiiracy, and <i>otU 
determined Jacobins, were arrested 
and executed. It originated in the re¬ 
mains of the demqciulic faction, and 
served to increase the already formed 
exasperation of the First Consul agaiust 
that party. 

9. During the interval of hostilities, 
both parties made the most indefati¬ 
gable efiurts k) put their armies on n 
respectable footing, and prepare for a 
vigorous prosecution of the wai*. A 
corps of fifteen thousand men was 
fomied at Dijon, under the name of 
the second army of reserve, the com¬ 
mand of which was intrusted to Geueral 
Macdonald, idivudy w'ell known by his 
campaigns in Naples, and by the battle 
of the Trebbia. The oflidal reports 
gave out that it was to con-sist of thirty 
thousand, and even Macdonald himself 
wa.s led to believe it amounted to that 
number. The object in spi-eading this 
delusion was to augment the troops, 
which the Austrians, recollecting what 
the first army of reserve had effected, 
would deem necessary to w'atch his ope¬ 
rations. It was destined to penetrate 
through tho Orisons into the Tyrol, 
and threaten the fiank of the Imperial¬ 
ists either in Italy or Germany, as cir¬ 
cumstances might render advisable.. 
Another anny, 20,000 strong, was as¬ 
sembled under Augereau on the Maine; 
it was intended bo advance along the 
course of that river to Wiirtzburg, and 
menace Bohemia, bo as to prevent the 
troops in that province from undertak¬ 
ing anything against the fiank or rear 
of the grand anny sunder Moi’oaii in 
Bavaria. That army was liaised to 
above 110,000 men, all in the highest 
stiite of discipline and equij)meut; the 
soldiers were all newly clothed, the ar¬ 
tillery and cavaliy remounted, and all 
the mM4rid in the finest possible state. 
The Republic had never, since the 
commencement of the war, had on foot 
an army so perfect in its composition, 
BO admirably organised, and so com¬ 
pletely furnished ■with all the appoint¬ 
ments requisite for carrying on a cam- 
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paign. The Army of Italy was rein¬ 
forced to 80,000 men; ita cavalry and 
artillery were in an especial manner 
augmented; and, besides tliese great 
forcci, a reserve of 10,000 chosen troops 
was funned at Amiens, to watch the 
movements of the British expeditions ; 
and which, as soon as they proceeded 
to the coast of Spain, was moved to the 
south to support the Army of Itiily in 
the Grisona, In all, the Kej)uhlic had 
240,000 men in the field, ready for 
active operations; and besides this, 
there was nearly an equal force in 
Egypt, Malta, in the depots of the in- 
tei'ior, ur stationed along the coasts. 

10. Austria, on her part, had made 
good use, during the lour months of 
the armistiiie, of the resources of the 
mouai'cby and the subsidies of Eng¬ 
land. M ever on any former occasion 
had the patriotic spirit of her inhabit¬ 
ants sboue forth with more lustre, nor 
all ranks co-operated with more enthu¬ 
siastic zeal, in the measvires for the 
common defence. No sooner was it 
announced, by the refusal of Napoleon 
to treat with either court separately, 
that peace was no longer to be hoped 
for, than the generous dame, like an 
electric shock, burst forth at once in 
every part of the monarchy. The 
Archduke Palatine repaired to Hun¬ 
gary, decreed the formation of a levy 
en masse, and threw himself on those 
generous feelings which, in the days of 
Maria Theresa, had saved the Empii*e. 
The Emperor announced his resolution 
to put himself at the head of the army, 
and actually repaired to the Inn for 
that purpose. His presence excited to 
the highest degree the spirit of the 
people and the soldiers. The Archduke 
Charles, in his government of Bohemia, 
pressed the organisation of tw'elvethou¬ 
sand men, destined to co-operate with 
the army on the Inn in resisting the 
menaced invasion; and the Empress 
sent to that accomplished prince a 
helmet set with magnificent jewels. 
These warlike measures excited the 
utmost enthusiasm among all classes; 
the peasantry evei-ywhereflewto arms; 
the nobles vied with each other in the 
equipment of regiments of horse, or the 
contribution of large sums of money; 


every town and village resounded with 
the note of military preparation. But 
unfortunately the jealousy or eiTone- 
ous views of the Aulic Council were but 
ill calculated to turn to the best account 
this general burst of patriotic spirit. 
The Archduke Charles, indeed, in ac¬ 
cordance with the unanimous wishes ot 
the army, wsis declared genei-alissimo; 
but, instead of being sent to bead the 
forces on the Inn, he was retained in 
his subordinate situation of-the govern¬ 
ment of Bohemia. Kray, whose talents 
at Ulm had so long arrested the pro¬ 
gress of disaster, was dismissed to his 
estates in Hungary; while the com¬ 
mand of his army was given to the 
Archduke Johu, a young man of con¬ 
siderable promise and thonmgh mili¬ 
tary education ; but' whose inexperi¬ 
ence, even though aided by the councils 
of Lauer, tb^ grand-master of ai-tillery, 
was but ill calculated to contend with 
the scientific abilities of Moreau. 

11. Before the renewal of hostilities, 
Austria had greatly augmented her 
forces in all quai-ters. Kve thousand 
additional ti'oops in British pay hud 
been obtained from Bavaria; the ces¬ 
sion of Philippsburg, Ulm, and Xngol- 
stadt, had rendered disposable eighteen 
thousand more; and the recruits from 
the interior amounted to fifteen thou¬ 
sand men. These additions had so far 
counterbalanced the heavy losses sus¬ 
tained during the campaign by sick¬ 
ness, fatigue, and the sword, that the 
Imperialists could reckon upon -one 
hundred and ten thoceond effective 
men on the Inn, t» defend the frontiers 
of the Hereditary States. But this 
great force, after the usual system of 
the Austrians, was weakened by the 
vast'extent of country over which it 
was spread. The right, twenty-seven 
thousand strong, occupied Ratisbon 
and the Palatinate; the left, Consist¬ 
ing of eighteen thousand men, under 
Hiller, was stationed in tlie German 
Tyrol; so that not more than sixty 
thousand combatants could be relied 
on to miflntaiu the important line 
the Inn. In Italy, Field • marshal 
Bellegai'de had one hundred thousand 
under his command, but they too were 
weakened by Uie immense line they 
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liad to defend ; fifteen thoneand were 
in the Italian Tyrol, under Davido- 
wich; ten thousand in Ancona and 
Tuscany; twenty thousand consisted 
of Neapolitan troops, who could be 
little relied on : so that, for the deci¬ 
sive shock on the Minoio, not more 
than sixty thousand effective men could 
be assembled. 

12, Nor was the Imperial cabinet 
less active in its endeavours to awaken 
the northern powera to a sense of the 
dangers which menaced them, from the 
great abilities and evident ambition of 
the First Consul. Special envoys were 
despatched to St Petersburg and Ber¬ 
lin to endeavour to rouse tlie Russiim 
and Prasaian cabinets int6 activity, but 
in vain. Frederick-William persisted 
in the system of neutrality which he 
had so long pursued, and wliich ho was 
destined so bitterly to exp/ate; and tho 
Emperor Paul, intent upon his newly- 
acquired ideiis of the freedoi .1 of the 
seas, refused to embroil himself with 
France, and, in the pursuit the ima¬ 
ginary vision of maritime indepen¬ 
dence, fixed upon Europe the jeal 
evils of territorial slavoi'ji He retain¬ 
ed a hundred and twenty thousand 
men inactive under Kutosoff and 
Count Pahlen, both reserved for great 
destinies, on the frontiers of Lith\iania, 
who, if thrown into the scale at this 
critical moment, might have righted 
the balance when it was beginning to 
decline, and saved Russia from the rout 
of Austerlitz and the conflagi'ation of 
Moscow'. • 

13. It is painful to<>e obliged to add, 
that the military efforts of England, 
though intended to follow out the true 
spirit of the alliance, wert not better 
calculated to aid the common cause. 
On the 4th June an attack was made 
on the forts in Quiberon bay, by the 
squadron under the command of Sir 
F.dward Pellew; but after gaining a 
trifling success, and dismantling the 
fortifications, they embarked wdthout 
making any permanent impression. 
Early in July a secret expedition under 
the command of Sir James Pultenoy, 
coi]^i&ting of eight thousand men, sailed 
for the coast of France. It first ap- 
peai*ed off Bellcisle ; but as the strong 
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works on that island rendered smy 
attack a difficult enterprise, it shortly 
made sail for the coast of ^fiin, and 
landed in the neighbourlLoociofFcn'ol. 
After two skirmishes, in which, the 
Spauioi'ds were defeated, flic British 
took possession of the heights wliich 
overlook the harbour; and evtayUiing 
promised tho iuimediate reduction of 
that important fortree.^, w'ith tho licet 
witliin its walls, when tin Englishooiu-^ 
mander, intimidated by tLo rumour «>}' 
reinforcements having reached ilo- 
town, withdrew his forces vvitlu.ut any 
apparent reason, but in jiursuance «if 
secret instructions, and made ‘-ail loi 
flibraltar, wJiei'e Abisuromby, with 
tho expedition wdiich had so Jong lain 
inactive ut I’ort Mahon, awaited hi.-i 
arrival 

14. Tho union of two squiulruns, 
having on board above twenty thou¬ 
sand British troops, in the straits of 
(libraltar, excited the utmost alann 
through the whole Peniusula. This 
armament, one of the gi-eatest which 
had sailed from the British shores dur¬ 
ing the whole war, menaced alike Car- 
thagenia, Seville, and Cadiz. Reinforce¬ 
ments from all quarters were hastily 
directed to the lines of St Roch in front 
of Qibraltar; vesfcls were sunk the 
entrance of the Iiarbour of Cadia, and 
all the means ailoptod which couUI l>e 
thought of to repel tho tlirf'atcned at¬ 
tack. The British commanders, iik,fcead 
of making sail, the inoUicat they ar¬ 
rived, for the isle of St L^jon, lay above 
a fortnight inactive in tho straits of 
Gibraltar, mid nt length ajipeared off 
Cadijs on the 5tb October. Seldom was 
a m ore fonnidable ami amen t iissembled; 
the naval forces consisted of twenty sail 
of the line, twenty-B|ven frigates, and 
eighty-four transports, having on board 
above twenty thousand foot-soldiers. 
As far as the eye could reach, the ocean 
■was covered by the innumerable sails 
of the British armada, which seemed 
destined to revenge upon Spain the 
terrors of the oelebmted armament 
which had been baffled by the firmness 
of Elizabeth. Noways intimidated by 
the formidable spectacle, the Spanish 
governor wrote a touching letter to the 
British commanders, in. which he ad> 
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juriid Hif*m not to add to the calami- 
which already overwhelmed the iu- 
habitantfe, from an epidemic which car¬ 
ried otF fSweral hundreds of peraons 
Jiiily* They replied, that the to^vn 
would not lie attacked if the ships of 
war w^ore delivered up ; and as this was 
mdi acceded to, prejiarations were made 
f.ir landing the troops, Rut before tliey 
fM.iid vlebtirk, the (iccounts received of 
the yrllow-fevcr within its walls were 
.-ii stirio\>s, tiiat the British command¬ 
ers, justly ajipitfn-nsivo tliat, if the 
cdy were taken, the ulterior objects of 
tin. expeilitiou might be tirustrated by 
the efl'oct of file cont'igirm among the 
ti-M'ips, witlntuivv from the infected isle 
t'j th*' strait,-- of OibraJtar, 

15 But while tl)( nonotir of the Brit¬ 
ish anna was taniished by the failure 
<'f such mighty forces on the western 
coast of Europe, ‘ui event of the ut¬ 
most importance to the future progress 
of the maritime war occurred in the 
iIo<li tcrraneiui. Malta, which for above 
two ycai-s had been closely blockaded 
by the British forces by land and sea, 
began, in the course of this summer, 
to ex]>ei-ie7jce the pangs of hunger. Two 
frigates sailed from the harbour in the 
Olid of August with part of the gavri- 
-njy unc nf which was speedily taken 
iiy tho Briti' h cruisers. At length, all 
tLcu- means of subsistence having been 
'-xhiius+ed, a c-pitulation was entered 
into ai the middl*) of September, in 
virhio of which the Frmch were to be 
conveyed lu-- prisoner® of w^ar, not to 
serve till regularly exchanged, to Mar¬ 
seilles; and this noblo fortress, em¬ 
bracing the finest harbour in the world 
within its impregjiable walls, long the 
bulwark of Christendom against the 
Turks, and now the undisputed key to 
the Mediterranean, was permanently 
annexed to the British dominions. 

id. The hopes of the Imperial cabinet, 
in the event of a renewal of the war, 
were not a little founded on the hostile 
attitude of the south of Italy, to which, 
it was hoped, the arrival of the English 
expedition under Abercromby would 
give a certain degree of consistency. 
Pope Pius VI. had sunk under the 
hardships of his captivity in France, 
and died in March of this year. The 


choice of the Roman Conclave, assem¬ 
bled, under the Imperial influence, at 
Venice, fell on the Cardinal Chiara- 
monte, who assumed the tiara under 
the title of Pius VII. At the time when 
he ascended the papal throne, the in¬ 
habitants of Rome wei-e sufferingsevere- 
ly under the exactions of the Neapoli¬ 
tans, and he wisely resolved to do hia 
utmost to alleviate their misfortunes. 
Without, therefore, engaging ojienly in 
the war, he lent a willing ear to tho 
propositions which the First Consul, 
who W'as extremely desirous of the sufi- 
port of the supreme pontiff, instantly 
made to him. But the other parts of 
Italy w’cre in the most hostile state, A 
body of ten thousand Neapolitans nad 
taken a position on the/Tronto between 
the Upper Abruzze and the March of 
Ancona; a Neapolitan division, under 
Count lloger^e Damas, was in the llo- 
man states; Piedmput, in consterna¬ 
tion at the recent annexation of the 
Novarese territory to the Cisalpine re¬ 
public, and the intolerable oppressions 
of the French armies, was in so agitated 
a state, that a spark might blow it into 
open combus];lon; while the peasants 
of Tuscany, in open insui-rectiou to 
support the Imperial cause, presented 
a tumultuary array of seven or eight 
thousand men. These bands, it is true, 
were little formidable to regular troops 
in the field; but as. long as they con¬ 
tinued iu arms, they required to be 
watched by detachments, which dimi¬ 
nished the strength of the army; and 
itwas one of the motives which induced 
Napoleon to acced* to the prolongation 
of the arfijistice with Austria, that it 
would give him time, during its con¬ 
tinuance, to* clear his fiauk of these 
troublesome irregulars. 

17. As the annistice, by a strange 
oversight, did not extend to the Italian 
powers, and the English expedition was 
declined in useless demonstrations on 
the coast of Spain, it was no difficult 
matter for the French troops to effect 
this object. General Sommariva, to 
whom tho*Graud-duke of Tuscany ha# 
intrusted the militaiy forces of his 
estates, was rapidly proceeding with 
the organisation of the peasants in the 
Ap^nineSfWheQ Dupont^ early in Octo- 
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ber, intimated to him, that unless the 
insurrection was forthwith disbanded, 
he would move against Tuscany with 
a formidable force. As this summons 
met withno attention, the French troops 
advanced in great strength, ivj, three col¬ 
umns. After a vain attempl^to defend 
the Apennines, Florence was occupied 
on the 15 th. Tlio Austrians, under 
Sominariva, retreated towai'ds Ancona, 
and the greater part of the insurgents 
retired to Ateiizo, where they resolved 
to defend themselves to the last extrem¬ 
ity. An attempt to force open the gates 
having failed, the French general, Mon- 
nier, made preparations for a general 
assault, which took place on the fol¬ 
lowing morning at five'o’clock. No¬ 
thing could resist the impetuosity of the 
French columns; the gi'enadiers mount¬ 
ed the scaling-ladders amidst a shower 
of balls; quickly they ma(le themselves 
masters of the ramparts, and chasing 
the unhappy peasants fromtliouse to 
house, and street to street, soon filled 
the town with confiagi'ation and car¬ 
nage. The sla\ighter was dreadful; a 
few escaped by subterraneous passages, 
and made good their ^ight into‘the 
country; others retired into the citadel, 
which was soon obliged to surrender at 
discretion, and was razed to theground; 
but by far the gi'eater number perished 
ill the town, under tlie sword of an irri¬ 
tated and relentless victor. 

18. This bloody stroke proved fatal 
to the Tuscan insurrection. The fugi¬ 
tives who escaped the carnage, spread 
far and wide .^he most dismal accounts 
of the fate of their unhappy comrades; 
and the peasants, thunder-struck by 
the rapidity and severity of the blow, 
lost no time in deprecating the wrath 
of an enemy who appeared iiTesistible, - 
Sommariva, fettered by the armistice 
with Austria, retired entirely from the 
Tuscan stat^; and the inhabitants, 
left to their own means of defence, had 
no resonree but in immediate submis¬ 
sion. A strung division was immedi¬ 
ately despatched to bieghorn, which 
entered the place without bpposition, 
and, after the barbarous method of 
caiTjing on war now adopted by the 
First Consul, instantly confiscated the 
whole English property in the harbour 


and town. Forty-six vessels, with their 
caigoes, besides 750,000 quintals of 
wheat and barley, and 90,000 quintals 
of dried vegetables, were thus obtained 
for the use of the army—an acquisition 
of great importance to its future opera¬ 
tions ; but one which, like all other ill- 
gotten gains, in the end recoiled upon 
the heads of'those who acquired them, 
and contributed to rouse that deep and 
universal hatred at the French domi¬ 
nation, which at length precipitated 
Napoleon from the throne. 

19. At the same period the Swiss, 
whose divisions and democratic trans¬ 
ports had exposed their country to ilie 
severities of lleimbhcau conque-st, were 
doomed to drain to the dregs the cup 
of misery and humiliation. The sha¬ 
dow even of their independence van¬ 
ished before the armed intervention of 
the Finst Consul. The numerous in¬ 
surrections of the peasants against the 
enormous requisitions of the Republi¬ 
can agents; the obstinate resistance of 
the pariisaus of the ancient institu¬ 
tions ; Ahe general anai*cby and dissolu¬ 
tion of government which prevaileil, 
loudly called for a remedy. Napoleon 
applied it, by causing his minister Rein- 
hard to declare to the democratic des¬ 
pots who ruled the country, that he 
would recognise no authority but that 
of the executive commission to wliom 
he transmitted his orders; a declara¬ 
tion whicli at once brought the whole 
country \inder the immediate away of 
the .central government at the Tuileries. 
The English in the course of this year 
made themselves masters of Surinam, 
Berbice, St Eustache, and Demerara— 
Dutch settlements on the maiulaud and 
in the islands of the West Indies. At 
the same time Napoleon published an 
edict, permanently, incorporating the 
provinces acquired by the Republic ou 
the left bank of the Rhine, and extend¬ 
ing the French laws and institutions 
to these valuable acquisitions. Thus, 
while England was extending its mighty 
arms over both hemispheres, France 
was laying its iron grasp on the rich¬ 
est and most important provinces of 
Europe. The strife could not be other 
than for life or death between two such 
powers. 
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20 . Sucli was the state of Europe, 
when the ai'uiistice of Hohenlindeu was 
denounced, by the First Consul, and 
hostilities were recommenced at all 
poiubjiiu the end of November. Had 
the Aulic Council deteiiuined to re¬ 
main on the defensive, no line was more 
capable of admitting an obstinate re¬ 
sistance to the invader than that of the 
Inn. That ri ver, which does not yield 
to the llhine cither in the impetuosity 
or the volume of waters which it rolls 
towards the Danube, meanders in the 
Tyrol, as far as Knfstein, between in¬ 
accessible ridges of mountains, whose 
sides, diirkenod with pine-forests, are 
surmounted by bare peaks, occasionally 
streaked with snow, even in the height 
of summer. From thence to Miihldorf 
it flows in a deep bed, cut by the vehe¬ 
mence of the torrent through solid rock, 
whose sides present a series of perj)eu- 
dicular precipices on either bank, ex¬ 
cepting only in a few well-known points, 
which were strongly guarded, and armed 
with cannon. This powerful line, sup- 
)iorted on the left by the foiiress of 
Kufstein, and on the right by that of 
Braunuu, )jotU of which were in a for- 
jnidable state of defence, was flanked 
on either side by two immense bastions, 
equally menacing to an invading euen>y; 
the one formed by the Tyrol, witJi its 
warlike and devoted population and 
inaccessible mountains, the other by 
Bohemia and the chain of the Bbhmor- 
wald, winch skirts the Danube from 
Liute to Straubing, where the Arch¬ 
duke Cliarles was organising a numer¬ 
ous body of forces. 

21. Had the Austrians, headed by 
the Archduke Charles, remained on the 
defensive in this strong position, it is 
probable that all,the disasters of the 
campaign would have beeu avoided. 
It was next to impossible to force such 
a central line, defended by eighty thou¬ 
sand mens imdor the direction of that 
great commander; while to attempt to 
turn it, either by the Tyrol or Bohemia, 
would have beeu equally perilous. To 
detach thirty thousand men into the 
defiles leading into Bohemia would have 
been imminently hazardous, when so 
large a force thi'eateued the centre of 
the invader; while a similar movement 
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into the Tyrol, besides being attended 
with the some danger, would have in- 
cun*ed the hazard of being defeated by 
the Prince of Beuss, who occupied the 
impregnable passes and fortresses which 
g\iarded tl^e entrimce into that difficult 
country. But from these difficulties 
the French were relieved by the resolu¬ 
tion of the Imperialists to cross the 
luu, and carry the war vigorously int-o 
the heart of Bavaria; a project which 
might have led to victory if conducted 
by the expenence and ability of the 
Ai*chdukc Charles, but which termi¬ 
nated in nothing but disaster in the 
hiiuds of his brave but inexperienced 
successor. Although, however, the of¬ 
fensive movexuent of the Imperialists 
led to such calamitous results, it was 
skilfully combined, and promised in 
the outset the most brilliant success. 
The Republioan right, under Lecourbe, 
stretched through the Voralberg moun¬ 
tains to fi'oldkirch in the Tyrol; the 
centre, under Moi*eau in person, w'as 
in positioi^ at Ebersberg, on tlie high¬ 
road loading from Munich to Haag; 
the^lefb, commanded by Grenier, was 
stationed at Hohenlindeu on the road 
to Miihldorf, The project of the Aus¬ 
trian general was to detach Klenau from 
Batisboii towards Landshut, where he 
was to be joined by Keinmayer with 
twenty thousand men; meanwhile the 
centre was to advance by echelons 
towards Hohonliuden, and throw the 
weight of their forces on the Republi¬ 
can left, where the least resistance 
might be expected. • 

22. Hostilities *?rere commenced by 
Augereau, who was at the head of the 
Galio-Batavian army. He denounced: 
the armistict^four days before his col¬ 
leagues, and advanced, at the head of 
twenty thousand men, from Frankfort 
by the course of the Maine towards 
Wiirtzbiirg. Though the Imperial forced 
in that quarter were nearly equal to his 
own, they opposed but a feeble resist¬ 
ance, from being composed chiefly of 
the troops recently levied in Bohemia 
and the states of Mayence, little calcu* 
latedtoresisttheFrench veterans. After 
a slight combat, the Imperialists were 
repulsed at all points; the Baron Albini, 
after an ephemeral success at Aschaf- 
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fenbui^, was driven with loss out of 
that town and forced back to Schwein- 
ftjrt, while Dumon^eau pushed on to 
Wtirtzbui;g, and summoned the garri¬ 
son, which shut itself up in the citadel. 
The first effect of these disasters was 
to dissolve the insurrectionary troops 
of Hayence, under Albini, who never 
appeai*ed again during the campaign 
The Austrian general Bimbschen, his 
forces being reduced by this defertion 
to thirteen thousand men, took a posi¬ 
tion at Bourg-Eberach, to cover Bam¬ 
berg ; he was there attacked on the fol¬ 
lowing day by Augereau, and, after an 
obstinate conflict, driven back to Pom- 
mersfold. Satisfied wit]^ this success, 
the French general estabhshed histroops 
behind the Regnitss to await the fall of 
the citadel of Wiirtzburg, which Du- 
mongeau was beginning to besiege in 
regular form. These advantages were 
much more important upon the issue 
of the campaign than might Have been 
supposed, from the quality and num- 
bera of the troops engage#.; for by 
clearing the extreme left of Moreau, 
they permitted him to draw his«left 
wing, under Sainte-Suzanne, nearer to 
his centre, and reinforce the grand army 
on the Inn, in the precise quarterwhere 
it was menaced by the Imperialists. 

23. Meanwhile, operations of the most 
decisive importance had taken place on 
the Inn. On the 27th November the 
Imperialists broke up to execute their 
intended concentration on the right to¬ 
wards Landshnt: but ihe heavy rains 
which fell at*that time re^rded con¬ 
siderably the march^of their columns; 
and it was not till the 29th that their 
advanced guard reached that place. At 
the same time Moreau \»oncentrated 
his forces in the centre, and advanced 
by Haag towards Amp^g and Mtihl- 
dorf. FeaifrU of continuing bis flank 
movement in presence of a powerful 
enemy, who threatened to fall perpen- 
dieularly on his line of march, the 
Archduke John arrested his columns, 
and rati the hazard of a general battle 
en the direct road to Manfch. They 
oeooit^gly, on the 80th, retraced their 
steps,' and moved through cross-roads 
towards Ampfing and Borfm. TUs 
lateral movemeut,peiformed amidst tor¬ 


rents of rain, and in dreadful roads, 
completed the exhaustion of the Aus¬ 
trian troops; but it led, ie the first 
instance, to the most promising results. 
By a singular accident, Morean had 
heard nothing of the advance of the 
ImpeiialistB towards Landshnt, far less 
of their cross movement to Ampfing; 
but some confused accounts had merely 
reached the Republican headquarters 
of considerable assemblages of the 
enemy towards Miihldorf; and the 
French general, desirous to explore his 
way, pushed forward strong recon¬ 
noitring parties in that direction. His 
right occupied Rosenheim, his left and 
centre were gradually approaching the 
Austrian columns by Haag and Was- 
serburg. The effect of this movement 
was to bring the Imperial army, sixty 
thousand strong, and massed together, 
peipendicularly against the left of the 
French, who, ignorant of their danger, 
were advancing in straggling and de¬ 
tached columns to discover where they 
were, 

24. The effect of this state of things, 
and of the able manoeuvre of the Arch¬ 
duke, speedily showed itself. The 
French army, turned and surprised, 
was exposed to be cut up in detail, 
while separated in a line of march, by 
an enemy drawn up in battle array on 
one of its flanks. Qreuier, who was 
the first in advance, was leisurely ap¬ 
proaching Ampfing, when he was sud¬ 
denly assailed by vast masses of ihe 
enemy, in admirable order and battle 
array. He was speedily thrown into 
confusion, and put to the rout. In 
vain Ney exerted all his talent and re- 
Bolntion to sustain the weight of the 
Imperial columns: his troops, consist¬ 
ing of his own division and that of 
Hardy, after a brave resistance, were 
broken and driv^ back upon the divi¬ 
sion of Qraadtjean, which advanced to 
its support and shared the same fate. 
At the same time Legrand, after a sharp 
conflict in the valley of the Isen, was 
constrained to retire to the neighbour¬ 
hood of Dorfm. The Imperialists were 
everywhere snecessfuL They had at¬ 
tacked, in compact and regular masses, 
the enemy’s divisions while in march 
and separated, and spread alarm and 
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disoouragemeut from the general’s tent 
to the sentinel’s outposts. So &r the 
most brilliant success had attended the 
Austrian advance, and if it had been 
vigorously followed up by a general 
capable of appreciating the immense 
advantages which it offered, and forc¬ 
ing back the enemy’s retreating co¬ 
lumns without intermission upon those 
which came up to their support, it 
might have led to the total defeat of 
the French army, and changed the 
whole fortune of the campaign. But 
the Archduke John, satisfied with this 
first advantage, allowed the enemy to 
recover from their consternation. On 
the following day no forward movement 
was made; and Moreau, skilfully avail¬ 
ing himself of that respite, retired 
through the forest of Hoheitlindkn to 
the ground which he had originally oc¬ 
cupied, and carefully studied as the 
probable theatre of a decisive conflict, 

25. The space which lies between 
the Inn and the Iser, which is from 
twelve to fifteen leagues in |>readth, is 
intei-sected in its centre by this forest, 
now celebrated not less in poetry than 
history.* Parallel to the course of the 
two rivers, its woods form a natural 
barrieh or stocka^, siz or seven 
leagues long, and from a league to a 
league and a half broad. Two great 
roads only, that from Munich to Was- 
serburg, and that from Munich to 
Milhldorf, traverse that thick and 
gloomy forest, where the pine-trees ap¬ 
proach each other so closely, as in most 
places to render the passage of cavalty 
or artillery, excepting on the great 
roads, impossible. The village of Ho- 
henlinden is at the entrance on the 
Munich side of the one defile, that of 
Mattenpott at th^ mouth of that lead¬ 
ing to Mtihldorf. The village of Eb- 
ersberg forms the entrance of the other 
defile leading to Wasserbuig. Between 
these two roads the broken and uneven 
surface of the forest is travei-sed only 
by coimtry paths, almost impracticable 
during the storms of winter even to 
foot-passengers. 

26. Moreau with his staff had care¬ 
fully reconnoitred this ground; and as 

* The roaderwillreoollectCampbeirsnoble 
ode to Hoheulindeu. 


soon as it became evident that the 
Archduke was to advance through its 
dangerous defilei^, he prepared, with 
the art of a consummate general, to turn 
it to the best account. Rapi^y cun- 
centrating his forces in the plain at the 
entrance of the defiles on the Munich 
side, he at the same time gave orders 
to Richepanse, with his division, to ad¬ 
vance by the country roads across the 
forest, so as to fall, early on the morn¬ 
ing of the 3d, perpendicularly on the 
line of the great chauss^e from Hohen- 
liuden to Muhldorf. : He naturally an¬ 
ticipated that this movement would 
bring him on the flank of the Austrian 
centre, when entangled in the defile, 
with itf: long* train of aitijlcry and 
chariots; and that if the Republican 
force at the entrance of the pass could 
only maintain its ground till this side- 
attack took pl/ice, the ruin of the whole 
column, or at least the capture of all 
its cannon, M'ould be the result To 
effect this object, be concentrated all 
the forces he could command at the 
mouth of me defile; but so unforeseen 
was the attack, that not above two- 
thir^ of his ajmy could take a part in 
the action; neither the right wing un 
der Lecourbe, northehalf of the left, un¬ 
der Suinte-Suzanno, could be expected 
to arrive so os to render any assistance. 

27. The Imperialists had committed 
the great error of allowing the surprised 
Republicans all the 2d to concentrate 
their scattered forces; but they didnot on 
the following day repeat their mistake. 
Early on the morning of<the 3d, a day 
ever memorable iu the military annals 
of Prance, nil their troops were in mo¬ 
tion, and they plunged, in three great 
columns, into the for<^ to approach 
the enemy. The centre, forty thousand 
strong, advanced by the great road 
from Mtihldorf to Munich, the only 
rood which was practicable, in the 
dreadful state of the weather, for artil- 
lezy; above a hundred pieces of can¬ 
non and five hundred chariots^ encum¬ 
bered its movements. The infantry 
marched fifst; then came the longtrai^ 
of artillery and caissons; the cavalry 
closed the procession. The right wing, 
under tl^ command of Oenerd Latour, 
consisting of twenty-five thnnsand men, 
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followed aa inferior road leading up 
the valley of the Isen; Latour was to 
debouch by Jsen upon Preisendorf; 
Keinmayer moved on the flank of thait 
column, through the forest, from Lang- 
dorf upon Harthofen; while the left 
wing under liiesch, was directed to 
proceed by a cross-path by Albaching 
to St Christoph, to gain the chaussce 
of Wasserbui’g. The Imperial columns, 
animated by their success on the pre¬ 
ceding days, joyfully commenced their 
march over the yet unstained snow two 
hours before it was daylight, deeming 
the enemy in full retreat, and little an¬ 
ticipating any resistance before their 
forces were united and disposed in 
battle array, in the open plain, on the 
Munich side of the forest 
28. From the outset, however, the 
most sinister presages attended their 
steps. During the night,the wind had 
changed; the heavy rain of the preced¬ 
ing days turned into snow, which fell, 
as at Eylau, in such thick flakes as to 
render it impossible to spe twenty 
yai'ds before the head of the column; 
while the di'eary expanse of the forest 
presented, under the truest, a unifonn 
white surface, on which it was impos¬ 
sible to distinguish the beaten track.* 
The cross-paths between the roads 
which the troops followed, bad at any 
time, wore almost impassable in such a 
storm; and each body, isolated in the 
snowy wilderness, was left to its own 
resoai*oes, without either receiving in¬ 
telligence or deriving assistance from 
the other, 'l^e central column, which 
advanced along tha only good road, 
outstripped the others; and its head 
had traversed the forest, and approach¬ 
ed Hohenliuden about nhie o'clock. It 
was idierc met by the division of 
Grouchy, and a furious conflict im¬ 
mediately commenced; the Austrians 
endeavom-ed to debouch from the de- 
flla and extend tliemselves along the 
front of the wood, the French to coerce 
their moTements, and drive them back 
into the forest. Both parries made the 
uiost incredible efforts; *the snow, 

* *^011 Linden, when the sun was low, 

All bloodless lay the uutroddon mow; 

And dark as winter was the dkow 
! .Of ImV rolling rapltUy." 


! which fell without interruption, pre¬ 
vented the opposing lines from seeing 
each other; but they aimed at the flash 
which appeared through the gloom, 
and rushed forward with blini fury 
to the deadly charge of the bayonet 
Insensibly, however, the Austrians 
gained ground; them ranks were gra¬ 
dually extending in front of the wood, 
when Generals Grouchy and Grandjean 
put themselves at the head of fresh 
battalions, and by a decisive charge 
drove them back into the forest The 
Imperial lines were broken by the trees, 
but still they resisted bravely in the en¬ 
tangled thickets; posted behind the 
trunks, they kept up a murderous fire 
on the enemy; and the contending 
armies, broken into single file, fought, 
man to man, with invincible resolu- 
tion.+ 

29. While this desperate conflict was 
going on-in front of Hohenliuden, the 
leading ranks of the Austrian right 
began to appear at the entrance of the 
forest on Ijxe other Toa<L Hey instantly 
repaired with his division to the scene 
of danger, and, by a vigorous charge on 
the flank of the enemy’s cohxmn, which 
was in the net of deploying, not only 
drove it back into tlie wood, but cap¬ 
tured eight pieces of cannon and a 
thousand prisoners. TJie effect of 
these vigorous efforts on the part of 
Moreau, in preventing the deploying of 
the heads of the Imperial columns from 
the forest, was to produce vacillation 
and confusion in the long train in their 
centre, which, unable to advance from 
the combat in its front, and pi'essed on 
by the crowd in its rear, soon began to 
fall into confusion. They were in this 
state, jammed up amidst long files of 
cannon and waggons, when the division 
of Hichepanse, whim had broken up 
eai’ly in the morning from Ebersberg, 
on the Munich side of the one defile, 
and struggled on with invincible reso¬ 
lution through dreadful roads across 
the forest, airived in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Mattenpott, on the Miihldorf 
side of the other, diractly in the rear of 

f '"Tie mornbut scarce yon level sun 
Can pierce the war-clouds, rolli^ dun. 
Where fiery Frank and fUnous Hun 
Shout in their ariphurous canopy 1” 
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the centre of the Arntrian army, and 
at the close of its protracted array. 
The ordei^ of Richepanse were to move 
from Eberabei^ on St ChristojA, but 
without ulterior or more detailed di¬ 
rections.* But just as it was approach¬ 
ing this decisive point, and slowly ad¬ 
vancing in open column through the 
forest, this division was itself pierced 
through the centre, imar St Christoph, 
by the Austrian left wing under Biesch, 
which, moving up by the valley of Al- 
baching, to gain the chaussdo of Was- 
serburg, by which it was destined to 
pierce through the forest, fell perpen¬ 
dicularly on its line of march. Thus 
Richepanse, with half his division, 
found himself irretrievably separated 
from the I’emaiuder; the manoeuvre 
which he was destined to have per¬ 
formed on the centre of the Imperial¬ 
ists was turned against himself, and 
with a single brigade he was plac^ be¬ 
tween that immense body and their left 
wing. An ordinary general, in such 
alarming circumstances, would have 
sought safety in flight, and thus, by 
allowing the Imperial centre to con¬ 
tinue its advance, endangered the vic¬ 
tory ; but Richepanse, whose able mind 
WM penetrated with the importance of 
his mission, bravely resolved to push 
on with the single brigade which re¬ 
mained under his command, and fall on 
the rear of the grand column of the 
enemy. He sent orders, therefore, to 
his separated brigade to maintain itself 
to the last extremity at St Christoph, 
and advanced himself with half his men, 
with the utmost intrepidity, towards 
Mattenpott and the line of march of 
the grand Austrian column. 

30. Whenthe French troops approach¬ 
ed the great road, they came upon the 
cuirassiers of Lichtenstein who formed 
part of that vast body, who had dis¬ 
mounted, and were reposing leisurely 
rmder the trees until the gi'eat park of 
artillery and the reserves of Kollowi'ath 
had passed the defile. It m&y easily be 
imagined with what astonishmeut &ey 
beheld this new enemy on their flank, 
who was the more unexpected, as they 

* See the orders in MMorkU du Stpit de 
la Churn, v. 241 : and Tuutas’ Cimnitot et 
eSmpire, U. 2£f4. 


knew that their left wing, under Eiesch, 
had passed through the forest, and they 
deemed themselves perfectly secure on 
that aide. They made, in consequence, 
little resistance, and were speedily 
driven off the ohaussde. Kot content 
with this success, Richepanse left to 
his cavaliy the charge of keeping off 
the Imperial cuirassiers, and advanced 
himself with the two remaining regi¬ 
ments of infantry to attack the rear of 
the Imperial centre in the forest of 
Hohenlinden. The appearance of this 
force, amounting to nearly three tiiou- 
sand men, behind them, excited the 
utmost alarm in the Austrian column. 
The troops of that nation are proverb¬ 
ially more sertbitive than any in Europe 
to the danger of being turned when in 
a line of march. A brigade of the Ba¬ 
varian reserve was speedily directed to 
the menacedi point, but it was over¬ 
whelmed in its advance by the crowds 
of fugitii^s, and thrown into such dis¬ 
order by the overturaed cannon and 
caissons t^hich blocked up the road, 
that it never reached the enemy. Three 
Hungarian battalions were next brought 
up; but, afteii resisting bravely, amidst 
the general consternation around them, 
they too at length were broken and fled. 
This little action decided the victory; 
the whole Austrian artillery lay ex¬ 
posed to the attacks of the victor in a 
situation where, fW)m being jammed 
together in a thick forest, it was in¬ 
capable of making any resistance. 

31. Moreau, at the entrance of the 
defile in front of Hohenlinden, was still 
nmintaiuing an aJxious conflict, when 
Ibe sound of cannon in the direction of 
Mattenpobt> and the appoai%ance of hesi¬ 
tation and donfusion in the enemy's 
columns, announced that a decisive at¬ 
tack in the chaussde behind them, by 
Richepanse, had taken place. This was 
a mere lucky accident; for he had 
neither directed nor foreseen it: nor, 
indeed, could it have' been anticipated 
amidst the complicated movements of 
the interred hostile columns. £[e 
immediuMy, however, saw its impoit- 
tance, and resolved to turn it to the 
best advants^e. On the spot, he di¬ 
rected Cauchy <md Hey to make a 
combined ohaige in front on ^eenemy. 
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The French battalions, whi(di had so coips and the retiring columns of the 
long maintained an otetiuate defence, centre, who still preserved their ranks, 
now commenced a furious onset, and Before night, the Republicans, at all 
the Austrian centre, shaken by the points, had passed the forest. Four of 
alarm in its rear, was violently assailed their divisions were assembled afe Mat¬ 
in front. The combined effort was ir- tenpott, and the headquarters were 
resistible. Ney, at the head of the advanced to Haag; while the Iroperi- 
Republican gren^ers, pressed forward alists, weakened by the loss of above a 
in pursuit of the fugitives along the hundred pieces of cannon and foux-teen 
chauss^e, until the loud shouts of his thoustmd soldiers, took advantage of 
troops announced that they had come the night to witti^w their shattered 
into co-operation with the victorious forces aoross the Inn. • 

Richepause, who was advancing along 33. Such was the great and memor- 
the same road to meet him, as fast as able battle of Hohenlindeu, the most 
its iimumerable incumbrauoes would decisive, with the exoeption of that of 
permit. No words can paint the con- Bivoli, which had yet been gained by 
fusion which now ensued in the Aus- either party during the war, and supe- 
trian columns. The af dUery-drivers rior even to that renowned conflict in 
cut their traces, and galloped in all di- the trophies by which it was graced, 
rections ipto the forest; the infantry and the immense consequences by 
disbanded and fled; the cavalry rushed which it was followed. The loss of the 
in tumultuous squadron^ to the rear, French on that and the preceding days 
trampling under foot whatever opposed was nine thousand men; but that of 
their passage; the waggons wore aban- the ImpexiaUats was nearly twice as 
doned to their fate, and, amidst the great, when the deserters and missing 
universal wreck, 97 pieces yf cannon, were taken into account: they lost two- 
300 caissons, and 7000 prisonex’s, fell thirds of their artillery, and the moitd 
into the enemy’s hands. ^ consequences of the defeat wore fatal to 

32. While mis decisive success was the campaign. The victory of Marext- 
being gained in the oenti’e, the columns go itself was less momentous in its mi- 
of Latour and Eeinmayer, who had Utory consequences. It merely gave 
succeeded in debouching from tlie the Republicans possession of the Sar- 
forest, and united in the plain on its diumn foitresses and the Cisalpine re- 
other side, violently assailed the Re- public; but the disaster of Hohenlixx- 
publican left, where Gr^nisar, with in- den threw the army of Germany with- 
feiior forces, consisting only of Legrand out resource on the Hereditary States, 
and Bastonl’s divisions, and Hautpoul's and at once prostrated the strength of 
reserve cavalry, defended the other ap- the monarchy. Common justice must 
proach to M«mich. Notwithstanding award to Moreau the merit of skilful 
all his efforts, and. the as^stance of* a oombination and admirable use of tbe 
part of the di’^ion of Ney, he was sen- advantages of ground in this great 
sibly losing ground, when the intelff- victory; but it is at the same time 
gence of the defeat of the centre com- manifest that he owed much to chance, 
polled the enemy to abandeu his ad- and that fortune conyerted a weU-con- 
vantages, and retire precipitately into ceived plan of defence into a decisive 
the for^ Grenier instantly resumed offensive movement. The whole ai'- 
the offensive, and, by a general charge x’angements of the . French general 
of all his forces, succeeded in ovexv. were defensive; he ma*ely wished to 
whelming the Austrians while Strug* gain time, in oi^er to enable Ixis right 
gling through the defile, and taking six and left wings, under Lecourbe and 
pieces of cannon and Mteen hundred Sainte-Suza&ne, to arrive and take a 
prisoners. ^ At the same tinfe, General port in the action. By the movements 
Decaen, with his fresh division, disen- on the previous days, he was so far out- 
gaged the half of Richepanse’s division, geueraled, that, though his army on 
cut off during his advance, which was the whole was greatly superior to that 
hard pressed between General Biesch's of his opponents, he was obliged to 
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light at Ampfiug with an inferiority of 
one to two, and at Hohenlinden on 
•equal teruis. The movement of General 
Ricliepanse, however well conceived to 
retard or pi*event the pasaago of the 
forest by the Austrian army, could not 
have been reckoned upon as likely to 
produce decisive success; for if he hod 
advanced half an hour later, or if 
Kiesch's column, which it should have 
done, according to the Austrian disposh 
tion, had arrived half an hour sooner, 
he would have fallen into the midst of 
superior forces, and both his division 
and that of Decaen, which followed his 
footsteps, would probably have perish¬ 
ed. The imprudence of the Austrians 
in engaging in these perilous defiles in 
presence of the enemy’s aiiny, and not 
arranging matters so that all their co¬ 
lumns might reach the enemy at the 
same time, undoubtedly was the priu- 
cipal cause of the disaster which follow¬ 
ed; but altbough Moi-eau’s arrange¬ 
ments were such as would probably at 
all events have secured for him the 
victory, it was the fortunate accidents 
which occuiTed during the action which 
rendered it ho decisive.* 

34. Thunderstruck by this great dis¬ 
aster, the whole Imperial army retired 
behind the Inn, and made a show of 
inaiutriiniug itself on that formidable 
line of defence. But it was but a show. 
From the first the disposition of its 
columns, disposed in part in echelon 
along the road to Salzbourg, indicated 

* Napoleon’s observations on this battle, 
and the whole camxxugu of Moreau, have bein 
here adopted only in so &ir as they appear to 
bo consiHiaut to reason and justice. They 
are distinguished by liis usual ability, but 
strongly tinctured by that onvenomra feel¬ 
ing towards his great rival which formed so 
marked a feature of^iis chanicter. He says 
that the decisive march of Bicbepanse was 
uuderbtken without orders; wbereoa, as al¬ 
ready shown, ho had received eiders (to Isi 
thund in tho Memorial du Dipdt de la Gwrrt, 
V. i!41X though general 6dos only, and by no 
means antidpatingthcgreateffects the march 
luid on tho issue of the action. Jealousy tm 
wards every one who liad either cssenUally 
iiUured or rivalled his reputation, and a total 
disregard of truth when recounting their 
operations, arc two of tho defects in so great 
a man, upon which it is at once the most ne¬ 
cessary and the most painful duty of the his- 
torian to dwell. 

VOL. V. 


an intention of retreating in that direc¬ 
tion. After maturely weigliing all tho 
circumstances of the case, Moreau re¬ 
solved to force the passage of the Upper 
Inn, ou the i*oad to Salzbourg; but in 
order to deceive the enemy, he Caused 
all the boats on the Isar to be assem¬ 
bled at Munich, collected the bulk of 
his forces in that direction, and gave 
out that be was about to cross the 
lower part of the river. By adopting 
this lino of advance, the French general 
had the prospect of cutting off the Im¬ 
perialists from their left wing, hitherto 
untouched, in the Tyrol, menacing 
upper Austria and Vienna, and en¬ 
dangering the retreat of Bellegarde from 
the plains of Italy. These ^vantages 
were so important, that they over¬ 
balanced the obvious difficulties of the 
advance in that directidn, arising from 
the necessity* of ci'ossing three moun¬ 
tain streams, the Inn, the Alza, and the 
Balza, ontl the obstacles that might bo 
thrown in his way from the strength of 
the moun^u-ridges in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Salzbourg. 

3i|. While the boats of the Isar were 
publicly cou^cted, with the utmost 
possible eclat, to the Lower Inn, Le- 
courbe caused a bridge-equipage to be 
secretly transported in the night to 
Rosenheim, on the road to Salzburg; 
and, having collected thirty-five thou¬ 
sand men in the neighbourhood, esta¬ 
blished a battery of twenty-eight pieces 
during the night of the 8th December 
at Neubevern, where the Inn flows in 
a narrow channel, and fvhioh is the 
only point in thav quai^r where the 
right bank is commanded by the left. 
At six o’clock on the following morning, 
while it was slill pitch-dark, the French 
cannon, whose arrival was wholly un¬ 
known to the Austrian videttes, opened 
a furious fire, so well directed that the 
Imperiahsta were obliged to retii'e; 
and the Republicans instantly con¬ 
structed a bridge, and threw across so 
strong a body of troops as gave them a 
solid footling ou the left bank. At the 
same time a battery Was placed in fronif 
of the bridge at Rosenheim, in order to 
pi'event the burning of the remaining 
arches of structure, of 
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xvhich one only imd been destroyed; 
but the corps of the Prince of Cou<y, 
which was stationed on the opposite 
bank, faithfully discharged its duty, 
and the whole was soon consumed. In 
consequence of this circumstance, 
Grouchy’s and Decaeu’s divisions were 
obliged to make a circuit by the passt^e 
at Neubevem, in order to support Le- 
courbe, but so dilatory vfere the move¬ 
ments of the Imperialists, that no suffi¬ 
cient force could be collected to oppose 
their progress ; a second bridge of Iwats 
was construct^ near Rosenheim, by 
which Richepanse’s division was passed 
over, and the Austrians, abandoning 
the whole line of the Upper Inn, retired 
behind the Alea. Thus was one of 
the most formidable military lines in 
Eurof>e broken through in the space of 
a few hours, v^ithout the loss of a single 
man. This extram'dinaS'y success was 
chiefly owing to the Impeiialists hav¬ 
ing been led, by the demoifetration of 
Moreau agaiust the Lower Inn, to cour 
cenferate the right wing of *their army, 
which had su^red least in the disas-,^ 
irons battle of H(dienlinden, in« that 
quarter, which lemove^it three or four 
marches from the scene where the real 
attack was made. No sooner did tibey 
receive intelligence of the passage 
Lecourbe over thoUi^er Inu,thaathey 
hastily moved oR thsardisposabletroops 
towaids the menaodd point; but, find¬ 
ing that the enemy were established on 
the right bank in too gi'eat force to be 
dislodged, they fell back on all aides, 
and, abanddhing the whole line of the 
Inn. concentin^*’their army behind 
the Alsa, betw^ Altenmarict and the 
Chiem See, toicover tht^ roads to Salz- 
bourg and YieantL 

86. Moreau, conceiving wth Jreasoh 
that the spirit of the Austrian amy 
must be severely weakened by a 
succession of disksters, res^ved to push 
his advantages to the ttttnflshvM The 
Austrians now experienced the ruinons 
oOnsequeuces attending the system of 
extending themselves ove^ a vast line 
“ in equal force throughout, which, since 
the commencement of the’war, they had 
BO obstinetbely' followed. They feund 
themselves unable to arrest the march 
of the vi<Jtor at any point, and, by the 


rapid advance of Lecourbe, were irre¬ 
coverably separated from their left wing 
in tiio Tyrol- Moreau, having resolved 
not to ^owthem to e.stablish them¬ 
selves in a solid manner behind the 
Saka, pushed rapidly fox‘wai*d across 
the Achon andihe TniuntoSalssbourg.* 
He experienced no considerable oppo¬ 
sition till he reached the neighbour¬ 
hood of that town; but when Lecourbe 
with the advanced guai’d approached 
the Saal, he found the bulk of the Aus¬ 
trian army, thirty thousand strong, in¬ 
cluding ten thousand cavalry, posted 
in a strong position covering the ap¬ 
proach to Salzbourg. Its front was 
covered by the Saal, the rapid course 
of which oflered no inconsiderable ob¬ 
stacle to an attacking force; its left 
rested on inaccessible rocks, and its 
right was protected by the confluence 
of the Saal and the Salza. But this 
position, how strong soever, had its 
dangers; it was liable to be turned by 
a passage of the Salza, eflected below 
the tO'wn between Laufen and Snlz- 
bouig, in which case the army ran the 
risk of being cut off’ from Vienna, or 
thrown back in disorder upon the two 
bridges of boats which preserved its 
communication with the right bank of 
the river. 

87. Lecourbe commenced tlie attack 
with his accustomed vigour; Gudin 
carried the village of Salzbourghofleu, 
and made six hundred prisoners; but 
Montrichord was so nxdely handled by 
the Imperial cavalry, that he was driven 
back in disorder, with the loss of five 
hundred men. This success, however, 
was of little avail, for Moreau ordered 
Deoaen to cross the Saka at Laufen, an 
operation which was most successfully 
performed. Whilq the attention of the 
Imperialists was drawn to the broken 
arches of the bridge by a violent can¬ 
nonade, this able general directed four 
hundred cWen troops to a point a 
little lower down, who, undeterred by 
the violence and cold of the winter tor¬ 
rent, threw iOiemselveB into the stream, 

* The Alza, in the upper part of Its course, 
before throwiog Itself into the Ohiem See, is 
c^ed the Achen; theTrauu here meutioaed 
is a tributary of the Alza. naad must be dis- 
tkiguiBhed froih the river of the sauio name 
whwih falls into the Danube near Lints. 
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swam across, and made themselves mas¬ 
ters of some boats on the opposite side, 
by the aid of which the passage was 
speedily effected. Moreau wasno sooner 
informed of this success, than hp push¬ 
ed Richepanse, with two fresh divisions, 
across at this place, and adva;aced against 
Balsboiirg by the right bank, l^cou- 
raged by this suppoi't, Leootirbe, on 
the day following, renewed his attack 
on the Austrian rearguard, command¬ 
ed by the Archduke John in person, 
posted in front of Salzboutg. His troops 
advanced in two-columns, one by the 
road of Reicheuhall, the o^er formed 
in front of Vaal; a thick fog covered 
the ground, and the French tirailleurs 
advanced inconsiderately to the attack, 
deeming the Austrians in full retreat, 
and desirous of having the honour of 
first reaching Salzbourg. They were 
received by the fire of thirty pieces of 
cannon, whose discharges soon dissi¬ 
pated the mist, and discovered two for¬ 
midable lines of cavalry drawn u|> in 
battle array. Lecourbe brought up 
his horse; but they were overwhelmed 
by the first line of the Imperial cavalry, 
which broke into a splendid charge 
when the Republicans approached their 
position. Lecourbe, finding himself 
unequal to the task of opposing such 
formidable forces, drew bac^ his wings 
behind the Saal, and posted his infantry 
in the rear of the village of Vaal. He 
there maintained himself with difficulty 
till the approach of nighi^ glad to pur¬ 
chase his safety by the loss of two thou¬ 
sand men left on the field of battle. 

88. Had it not been for the passage 
of the river at Laufen, this brilllimt 
achievement might have been attended 
with important consequences; hut that 
disastrous circumstance rendered the 
position at Salzbourg no longer tenable. 
Moreau, at the head of twenty thou¬ 
sand men, was rapidly advandng up 
the right bank, and the Archduke John, 
unable to oppose such superior forces, 
was compelled to retire duringthenight, 
leaving that important town to its fate. 
Decaen, with the advanced guard of 
Moreau, took possession of Salzbourg, 
trithout opposition, on the following 
morning, and the R^ublican standards 
for the first time waved on the pictu¬ 


resque towers of that romantic city. 
The occupation of Salzbouig, and the 
abandonment of the line of the Salza, 
decided the fate of the monarchy. The 
shattered remains of the grand army, 
which had failed to main^u the for¬ 
midable lines of two such rivers, broken 
in numbers, subdued in spirit, were uu- 
ablethereafter to make any he^ against 
a numerous enemy, flashed with vic¬ 
tory, and conducted with consummate 
military skill Emboldened by the un- 
expeot^ facility witli which he had 
passed these considerable rivers, Mo¬ 
reau resolved to givetbe enemy no time 
to recover from his consternation, but 
to push on |t once towards Vienna, 
and decide the war in the centre of the 
Hereditaiy States, before the other 
ITrench armies had begun seriously to 
akirmkh on the frontier. He disquiet¬ 
ed himself little about the forces in the 
Tyrol, deeming the troops in that pro¬ 
vince sufficiency occupied with the in¬ 
vasion of Lombardy by Bnine, and the 
march of Jlfacdonald through the Ori¬ 
sons, which will immediately be noticed. 
Satisfied with the precautions, there¬ 
fore, of leaving on the right small bodies 
as he advanced, to mask the principal 
passes into that mountainous region, 
and dn the left of detaching Sainte- 
Suzanne with hk wing to watch the 
motions of Klenau, who was threaten¬ 
ing the Oallo-Baisavian army at Wurtz- 
burg, he himself pushed on with his 
whole centre and right wing in pursuit 
of the enemy. 

89. Richepanse. who Conducted his 
advance^ guaid, marched with so much 
expeditica that he came up with the 
Austrian vee^ kt Hendorf. Notwith¬ 
standing the fatigue ofhk troops, who 
tha ^dB^ before W mardied twelve 
he attacked the enemy at day¬ 
break, rooted them, and made a thou¬ 
sand prisoner. The two following 
days-were a continued running fight; 
the AusMans retired, combating all 
the way, to Schwannen^tadh Tins in¬ 
defatigable} leader was iflosely followed 
by Becaen and Grouchy, who came ujl 
to hk support the moment that any se¬ 
rious resktanoe arrested his columns; 
while Lecourbe, at tbe head of the 
right wing of the invading army, ad- 
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vauced by the mountain road, in order 
to turn ttie streams where ibey were 
easily fordable, end constantly menace 
the left flank of the enemy. In front 
of Schwannenfltadt the Imperialists 
made an effort to arrest this terrible 
advanced guard. Three thousand ca¬ 
valry, supported by rocky thickets, 
lined with tirailleur's on either flank, 
stood firm, anti, awaited the onset of 
the Republicans; but these weiu now 
in a state of exultation which nothing 
could resist. The infantry advanced 
to within three hundred paces of that 
formidable mass of cavalry, withont 
noticing the tirailleurs, who rattled in¬ 
cessantly on either flank, and <then, 
bi'eaking into a charge, approached the 
horse with levelled bayonets with so 
much resolution, that the Austrian 
dragoons broke and fled, and nearly a 
thousand men were kitted or made 
pi'isoners. On the followinjg day, a 
scene of dreadful confusion eusned, 
when the Imperial retu'guard crossed 
the Traun. A column of lAtrelve hun¬ 
dred men, under Ihrinoe Lichtenstein, 
stationed in front of the town of Aam- 
bach, where the passag^was going for? 
wal'd, made such a heroic resistance as 
■gave time to the greater ^mrt of the 
cannon and baggage to de^e over the 
bridge; but at length they fell victims 
to their devotion, and w«u almost all 
slain or made prisoners. Immediately 
the whole remaining Imperialists, who 
had not passed, fl^ towards the de¬ 
file : they w^re rabidly folloWM the 
Republicans, A sc^e df indescribable 
horror ensued: in'il^ of fugi¬ 

tives, carriages, and trampling squa¬ 
drons, the arches were fifed, aira mul¬ 
titudes threw thetuselves into the 
stream; but eueh was the r^Iutiou 
of the French grenadiers, pegavd- 

less alike of the flames atad l^e dis¬ 
charges of grape from the opposite 
bank, they rushed across; bjr t&ri^ ex¬ 
ertions the bridge was preserved j^m 
destruction, and was speedily passed 
Jay the triumphant French tbattaJions. 

40. Affairs were in this disastrous 
state when the Ardidoke Charles, 
whom the nhauimous cries the na¬ 
tion had called to the post of danger, 
as the only means left df liavbg the 


monarchy, arrived and took the com¬ 
mand of the army. The presence of 
that distinguished leader, brought 
with him a few battalions, for a little 
revived tbe spirits of the soldiei^; but 
that gleam was of short duration. He 
had flattered himself that he would be 
able to arrest the progress of the enemy 
in Upper Austria, while Kleuau made 
a diversion on the side of Bohemia, and 
Hiller on that of the Tyrol, so as tti 
menace his communications in Bav.iria 
and Suabia. But the appearance of 
the army, as it crossed the Traun, ren¬ 
dered it evident to his experienced eye 
that it was too late to calculate on the 
success of these movements. Instead 
of the proud battalions whom be had 
led to victory at Stockach and Zurich, 
the Archduke beheld only a confused 
mass of infantry, cavalry, and artillery 
covering the roads : the bands of disci¬ 
pline were broken ; the soldiers neither 
grouped round their colours nor lis¬ 
tened to the voice of their oflicers ; de¬ 
jection and despair were painted on 
evei’y countenance. Even the sight of 
their beloved chief, the saviour of Ger¬ 
many, could hardly induce the ex¬ 
hausted veterans to lift their eyes from 
the ground. He saw tliat it was too 
late to remedy the disorder, but still 
he bravely I'esolved to do his utmost to 
arrest it, and rather give battle under 
the walk of Yieimo, than purchase, by 
an ignominious peace, the retreat of the 
conqueror. 

4l. The spirits of the troops, revived 
for a moment by the arrival of their 
favourite leader, wei-o iiTetrievably 
damped by the continuance of the re¬ 
tread after the passage of the Traun, 
to Steyer on the Enns. The Archduke 
gave the most presskig orders to hasten 
^6 advmice of the Hungarian insur- 
reetid% and urge forward the arma¬ 
ments in the capital ; but in the midst 
of these eoM^tic meastires, the rout of 
the reaiguaid under Prince Bchwart- 
zenberg, who was overwhelmed at 
KremsmUnster on the road to Steyer, 
with the loss of twelve hundred men, 
gave him melancholy proof that tho 
troops were so completely dejected, 
that no reliance could he placed on 
their exertions; Penetrated with grief 
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at this disaster, he despatched. a mes¬ 
senger to Moreau, soliciting an armis¬ 
tice, w'hicli, after some hesitation, was 
signed on the 2£th by the French gen¬ 
eral, •and repose given to the troops, 
worn out by a month’s incessant march¬ 
ing and misfortunes. 

42. To complete the picture of the 
memorable campaign of 1800 in Ger¬ 
many, it only remains to notice the 
concluding operations of the Qallo-Ba- 
tavian army on the Maine. After Ihe 
action at Bourg-Eberach and the in¬ 
vestment of the citadel of Wurtzburg, 
Augereau endeavoured to put himself 
in communication with the grand army 
under Moreau. His situation became 
critical, when the advance of that 
army iuftcr the battle of Hohenlinden 
left him entirely to bis own resources; 
and it was rendered doubly so by the 
appmach of IClonau with ten thousand 
regular Austrian troops on his right 
flunk, while Simbscheu with twelve 
thousand troops menaced his left. The 
danger soon l^came pressing; a divi¬ 
sion of his troops was attacked on the 
18th in front of Nuremberg by Klenau, 
and after a gtUlant resistance, forced to 
retreat; while his left with difficulty 
maintained itself against SimbscheiL 
Disconcerted by these simultaneous at¬ 
tacks, the Fi'enoh general on the two 
following days retired behind the Reg- 
uitz. On the 2l8t he was again at¬ 
tacked and defeatetl at Neukii^en by 
the united Imperial generals; but they 
were unable to follow up their advan¬ 
tages, from having received orders on 
the night of their victory to retire to 
Bohemia, in order to succour the heart 
of the monarchy, now violently assailed 
by the enemy. They were in the 
course of executing these orden^ when 
the annistice of Steyer put a j^od to 
their operations. Thus the Republi- 
can army, in a short campaign of little 
more than three weeks, in the middle 
of winter, and in the most severe wea¬ 
ther, marched nin^lea|^es; crossed 
three considerable rivers in presence of 
the enemy; made twenty thousand 
pri8onet*s; killed, wounded, or dis¬ 
persed as many; captured 150 pieces 
of cannon, 400 caissons, and 40W «uv 
riages; and never halted till its ad¬ 


vanced guard, arrested by an armistice, 
was within twenty leagues of Vienna. 
Such results require no eulogium; the 
annals of war have few such triumphs 
to recount, and they deservedly placed 
Moreau in the ve^y highest rank of the 
captains of the eighteenth ceutuiy. 

43. While these great events were in 
progress in Germany, operations, infe¬ 
rior, indeed, in magnitude, but equal 
in the heroism with which they were 
conducted, and superior in the roman¬ 
tic interest with which they were at¬ 
tended, took place in the snowy amphi¬ 
theatre of the Alpa It has been al¬ 
ready notice^ that the second army of 
reseive, consisting of fifteen thousand, 
men, was moved forward in October to- 
the valley of the Rhine in the Grisons;. 
and that it was destined to menace the 
rear of the loaperial army on the Min- 
cio, while Brune attacks it in front. 
This affitiliary corps would probably 
have rendered more essential service, 
if it hack been directed to the gi'and 
army of Moreau, which was destined to 
operate in the valley of the Danube, 
the time avedue to the Austrian states; 
but such a disposition wotdd have ill 
accorded with the views of the First 
Consul, who was little anxious to put 
a preponderating force, so near their 
frontier, into the hands of a dreaded 
rival, and destined for himself the prin¬ 
cipal part in the campaign, with the 
troops which he was to l^id by the 
Noric Alps to Vienna. Independently 
of this secret feeling, Which undoubt¬ 
edly ha4 its weight, Napoleon was mis¬ 
led by the great results of the Italian 
campaigns 1796 and 1797, and the; 
paralysing efiect of the march of the 
arpay of I'eserve across the. St Bernard 
in ji^e present year. He conceived that 
It^ was the theatre where the deci- 
site enrents were to take place, andhad 
yet to leam the superior impprtauee of 
the valley of the Dimube, in which he 
hipaself on, fqture dccasious was des¬ 
tiny to qlrikesuoh redoubtable blows. 
It is fortunate , for the historian th%t 
this destinatimi , of Macdonald’s corps 
took place, as it brought to l^ht the 
intrepidity and heroism of th«^ gallant 
officer, whose descent Scotl^ has 
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do much reason to be proud; while it 
led to the intei'estiug episode of the 
passage of the Splogen, perhaps the 
most wonderful achievement of modem 
war, and which has been portrayed by 
one of its ablest leaders, with the fide¬ 
lity of Xenophon, and the power of 
Livy.* I 

44. The army of Macdonald, which i 
was announced to consist of forty thou¬ 
sand men, and was famished with staff 
and other appointments adequate to 
that number, in reality amoTmted only 
to fifteen thousand troops. Macdonald 
no sooner discovered this great defi¬ 
ciency, than he made the most urgent 
reprosentations to the First Consul, and 
requested thatj the chosen reserve of 
teu thousand men, which Murat was 
leading from ^e camp at Amiens to 
the plains of Italy, should be put un¬ 
der his orders. But Hapol^n, who in¬ 
tended this corps in the Alps t^operate 
on the campai^, more by the appre¬ 
hensions it excited among the Imperial¬ 
ists than by its actual achievements in 
the field, I’efused to change the desti¬ 
nation of Murat's division, and it cSn- 
tinned its route for the Banks of the 
Mindo. He still believed that the 
frontier of the Inn would sufficiently 
cover the Hereditary States on that 
side, and that it was by accumulating 
nindy thousand men in the Southern 
Tyrol and Itdy, that Hbjd decisive blow 
against-the Austrian power was to be 
a^cL The command of tihis great 
army, desttn4c|^to dictate pmCe nnder 
the walls of Vienna, j^e ultimately de- 
a^jned for bimsalf ..' 

46. .Of aUthe passagettfhihi S^ 
land to Ita^, there was ucmb wldch 
presented inore' serious natural ob* 
staolee, and wasAmoife carefiiRy kuabi- 
ed by the enmy; than riiat wh^'l^li 
over the Splugealtttp the ItaJii^'T^l 
It is first ne^wssuiiy to. pasa?#^ the 
valleys of the- Rhine,' near m- isciuiue, 
over the Rplugen into that of tfa^'Adda, 
which d^enis m a rapid oouise froth 
tl^e Juhaa Alps to the lake Ooipo; 
from thence^ ah advance to ^e east^ 

* Count Matbieu fHimts, imthcv of the 
greet xamtary history of Fiaibce, -from iTtO 
to the peaoa o^iisit, to wWoh this Work has 
been so largely indebted. 
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ward is required, the Col Apriga, a 
steep ridge entangled with wood and 
lofty chestnuts, must be sufmounted, 
which brings the traveller ijito the val¬ 
ley of the Oglio; between which and 
the Stream of the Adige there is inter¬ 
posed the rugged ridge of the Mont 
Tonal, the sno-wy summit of which Wiis 
occupied, and been carefully forti¬ 
fied, by the Austrian troops. Mac¬ 
donald no sooner -was made acquainted 
with these obstoclee, than he despatch¬ 
ed his chief of the staff, General Ma- 
thieu Dumas, to lay before the First 
Consul an account of the almost insu¬ 
perable difficulties which opposed his 
progi'esa. No man could be better qua¬ 
lified than the officer whose graj^io 
pencil has so well' described the pas¬ 
sage, to discharge this delicate mission; 
for ho was equally competent to ap¬ 
preciate the military projects of the 
general-in-chief, and to portray the 
physical obstructions which opposed 
their execution. 

'46. Napoleon listened attentively to 
his statement; interrogated him mi¬ 
nutely on the force and positions of 
Hiller’s tiorps, and the divisions of 
Laudon, Davidowich, and Wukasso- 
wich, which were staUoned near the 
head of the valleys which in that part 
of the Alps separate Italy from Ger¬ 
many; and then replied, "We shall 
wrest firom them without a combat that 
immeusd fortress of the Tyrol; we 
must manoeuvre on their fianks: me¬ 
nace their last line of retreat, and they 
will immediately evacuate all the upper 
vall^^ I shall make no change in 
mydispositioins. Retttfs qnick|y; tell 
Macdonald that an ariby can mways 
pass. In eveiy season, mfira tm 
place Jhei. If is indispensable 
^^at, fa fifteen day4 after the conx- 
mencenxfiQt of hostilities, ^e army of 
tib.e drieohs should haye seen the sources 
ef the Adda,the OgliOj, and the Adige; 
that kshouldha^b op^ed its fire on' 
^e Mont Tonal whieh senates them; 
and that, havih^ descended to Trent^ 
;it should I'mm -we left wing of the 
> Army of Ztafy, and thread, in concert 
with the troops on the li^cio, the rear 
of Be&egarde's army. I shall take care 
to forward tp it the necessai’y rein- 
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forcemeats. It is not the numerical 
force of an ai'mj, but by its destina. 
tiou and t];ie importance of its opera* 
tions, that I estimate the merit due to 
its commander.”' 

47. Having received these verbal in- 
structioiiB, Macdonald prepared, with 
the devotion of a good soldier, to obey 
his commands. His troops advanced, the 
moment the armistice was denounced, 
into the upper Kheinlhal, and concen¬ 
trated between Ooire and Tusis, at the 
entrance of the celebrated defile of the 
Via Mala, which is the commencement 
of the ascent of the Splugen; while, 
at the same time, to distract the ene¬ 
my and conceal, his real designs, de¬ 
monstrations were made^owai^ Feld- 
hirch, as if it was intended to break 
into the Tyrol in that quarter. A few 
days wei'e spent at Tusis in organising 
the amy, and making the necessary 
preparations for the formidable under¬ 
taking which awaited them, of cross¬ 
ing in the depth of winter the snowy 
summits of the mountains. All the 
artillery was dismounted, and placed 
on sk^es constructed in the country, 
to which oxen were harnessed; the 
aitillery ammunition was divided, and 
placed on the backs of mules; and in 
addition to his ordinary arms, ball- 
caitridge and knapsack, every soldier 
received five days’ provisions, and five 
packets of cartridges to bear on his 
shoulders over the rugged ascent. Hjsul 
he lived to see the Freikh infon^ 
preparing, in the middle of l)eoembm> 
under the weight of these enormous 
burdens, to cross the snow-<clad ridges 
of the RhEctian Alps, by paths hsi^y 
accessible at thataeason to: the moun¬ 
taineers of the country, the eloquent 
historian of the Peol^ and. Fall of 
the Roman Empire would have ex¬ 
punged from his immortal ?aFO|cik 
reflection on ^e comparative 
hood of anCieUt imd modem times. 

48. Turns is situated at the Mnflur 
ence of the Alh^a and the' RhiUSb at 
the foot of a range of piiie-olad elifit 
of great elevation, whdoh rim across 
the vull^, and in former times had 
formed a barrier, creating a lake in 
the valley of Schams, a few miles fur¬ 
ther up lie course. Through this 


enormous mass, three or four miles 
broad, the Rhine has^ in the coarse of 
ages, forced its wav in a narrow bed, 
seldom more than thirty or forty, some¬ 
times not more than eight or ten yards 
broad, shut in on either side by stu¬ 
pendous cliffs which rise to the height 
of two or three thousand feet above its 
rocky channel. The road, conducted 
along the side of these perpeildicular 
precipices, repeatedly crossesthe stream 
by stone bridges, of a mngle arch, 
thrown from one cliff to the olher, at 
an immense height above the raging 
torrent. Innumenfole cascades descend 
from these lofty precipices, and ore 
conducted in subtenroneouB channels 
under the roal^ or are lost in the sable 
forests of pine which clothe their feet, 
Impetuotis as the Rhine is in this ex- 
traordinuy channel, the roar of its 
waters are sUoroeily heard at the im¬ 
mense elevation above it at which the 
bridges UVe placed. The daricness of 
the road, overshadowed by primeval 
pines of gigantic stature, ofoen con¬ 
ducted throughgalleries out out of the 
solid I'ock, or on arches thrown over 
the awful abyss; the solitude and so¬ 
lemnity of the impenetrable forests 
arouuc^ the stupendous precipices 
above and beneath, which make the 
passenger feel as if he were suspended 
in mi^e air, conspire to render this 
pass the most extrsordinaxy and su¬ 
blime in Hie,whple imphitbeeiisre of the 
central Alps.* 

49. Emerging^foom this j^dooBay 
file, the road trssrerscs fof two leagues 
the open and smiUflg valley of Schams; 
it next ascends by * winding course 
the pine-dad of La Boffia, and at 
leni^ reat^ee, in a nanow and deso- 

' * 4!he deftle of the Via Mala is not so eele- 
braied as its matchlesa ftatums deserve; but 
tbecdmlilabie road wbloh Is now coialiuted 
thrb^gb its romantic ollfik and over .^e 
Splugen, must ultimate^ it Into more 

i^erat notice. It exos^m sul^inUty and 
h<uror aiiy/soenujb the,kips.' !{!)iereisno 
singienass ia tbediinploh, wCnt^saht^ the 
Bt Bernard; the tittle iBt BeihuUd, 

Bt Gothard, cba Bembsrdls,, Bri3Dner,'0!| 
the Col de Tende, whi^h can stil&d in com¬ 
parison with it. It approaches more nearly 
to tho .saivaKS obamimr of the Breach of 
Roland, enr-the CMVcle of Gabaraie in the 
Bvreneea, but exceeds in stupendous fea¬ 
tures either of theso extreordltary scenes. 
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late pastoral valley, the village of Splu- 
gen, situated at the foot of the ascent 
of the mountain of the same name. 
Here the road, leaving 'the Waters of 
the Rhine, which descend cold and 
clear from the glaciers of the Hinter 
Rhein, tojinr sharp to the left hand, 
and ascends a latei'al valley as far as 
its upper ertremity, when it emerges 
upon the bare face of the mountain 
above the I'egion of wood, and by a 
painful ascent, often of forty-five de¬ 
grees elevation, reaches the shmmit in 
an hour and a half. This description 
applies to the old road as it stood in 
1800. The new TOad, over the same 
ground, is wound gradua^y up the as¬ 
cent, with that admirable skul which 
has rendered the works of the French 
and Italian engineers in the Alps the 
object of deserved admiration to the 
whole dvilised world. The wearied 
traveller then beholds with joy the 
waters flowing townids the* Italian 
sti'eams, in a narrow plain about four 
hundred yards broad, situated between 
two glaciers at the base of overhanging 
mountains of snow. From thence«to 
Isola, on the Italian side of the de¬ 
clivity, is a descent of two leagues, 
conducted in many places down zig¬ 
zag slopes, and attended with great 
danger. On the right, for several miles, 
is a continued prmpice, or x’oeky de¬ 
scent, in many places three or four 
hundred feet deep, which bears the 
name of the slopes of the Cardinal 
while, on the left,^the road is cut out 
of the solid r6ck^ on the bare of 
the mounUin; expoAng the traveller 
to be overwhelmed by the avalanches, 
which, loosened on. the heights' above 
by the warmth of the so'bthern sun, 
often sweep with irresistible violence 
to the bottom of the declivity. . 

60. In summer, ^hen the road is 
well cleared, it is possible .to go in 
three hours from the villagejpf Splu^ 
to the hospice on the submit; but 
when the newly fallen snow has effaced 
oil traces ai the patii in thoim elevated 
regions, above the zone of arbutus 
and rh(^odendron; when the ava- 
Janches or the violence of the'winds 
have carried off the black poles which 
mark the course of the road, ft is not 
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ossible to ascend with safety to the 

igher parts of the mountain. The 
traveller must advance with cautious 
steps, sounding, as he proceeds, as in 
an unknown sea beset with sln>alB; 
the most experienced guides hesitate 
as to the direction which they,should 
take; for in that snowy wilderness the 
horizon is bounded by icy i)eak8, affoi*d- 
ing few landmarks to direct their steps, 
even if they should be perceived for a 
few minutes from amidst the mantle 
of clouds which usually envelop their 
summits. It may easily be conceived, 
from this description, ■ what labours 
are requisite during the winter season 
to open this passage. It is necessary 
for an extent of five leagues, from the- 
villE^^ of Splugen to that of Isola, 
either to clear away the snow, so as to 
come to the earth, or to form a pass¬ 
able road over its top; and the most- 
indeflitigable efforts cannot ahvays se¬ 
cure success' iu such an enterprise. 
The frequent variations of the atmo¬ 
sphere, the clouds which suddenly rise 
up from the valleys beneath, the ter¬ 
rible storms of wind which arise in 
these elevated regions, the avalanches 
which descend with irresistible force 
from the overhanging glaqiei's, in an 
instant destroy the labour of weeks, 
and obliterate imder a mountain of 
snow the greatest effoi'ts of human 
industiy. 

61, Such were the difficulties which 
awaited Macdonald in the flrst moun¬ 
tain ridge which lay before him in the 
passage of the Alps. Ho arrived, with 
the advanced guard, on the evening of 
the 26th, at the village of Splugen, the 
point where the mountain passage, pro¬ 
perly Speakings begins, with a comply 
of sappetrs, ard the finst sledges convey¬ 
ing the artillery. ^-The country guide.a 
placed pales along the ascent; the la¬ 
bourers followed, and cleared away the 
snow; tiie strongest dragoons nexh 
marched to beat down the road by their 
horses’ feet. They had already, after 
incredible fatigue, nearly reach^ the 
summit; when the wind suddenly rose, 
an avalanche fell ftom the mountain, 
apd, sweeping across the road, cut right 
through the cdlnmn, and precipitated 
&irty dragoons near its head into the 
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gulf beneath, where they were dashed 
to pieces between the ice and the rocks, 
and nevermore heard o£ General La- 
boissi^re, who led the van, was ahead 
of the^cataractofsnow, and reached the 
hospice; but the remainder of the co¬ 
lumn, thundei'struek by the catastro¬ 
phe, returned to Splugen; and the 
wind, which continued for the three 
succeeding days to blow with great vio¬ 
lence, detached so many avalanches, 
that the road was entirely blocked up 
in the upper r^ons, and the guides 
declared that no possible efforts could 
render it passable in less than fifteen 
days. 

52. Macdonald, however, was not to 
be daunted by any such obstacles. In¬ 
dependent of his anxiety to fulfil his 
destined part in tiie campaign, neces¬ 
sity forced him on; for the unwonted 
accumulation oF men and horses in 
those elevated Alpine regions, promised 
very soon to consume the whole sub- 
sistetice of the country, and expose the 
troops to the greatest dangers from 
actual want. He instantly made the 
best arrangements which circumstances 
would admit for re-opening the passage. 
First marched four of the strongest 
oxen that c^uldbe found in the Grisous, 
led by the most experienced guides; 
they were followed by forty robust 
peasants, who cleared or beat down the 
snow; two companies of sappers suc¬ 
ceeded, and improved the track; be¬ 
hind thorn marched the remnant of the 
squadron of dragoons, whichhad suffer¬ 
ed so much on the first ascent, end who 
bravely demanded the post of danger 
in renewing the attempt. After them 
came a convoy of artillery and a hun¬ 
dred beasts of burden, and a strong 
rearguard closed ^he pi^y., Ry incre¬ 
dible efforts the heads of the column, 
before nig^t, I'eached the boi^ioe; and 
although many men and hdzees were 
swallowed up by the avalanches in the 
ascent, the order and disciplme so ne¬ 
cessary to the success of the enteratise 
were maintained throqghout. They 
here joined General. Laboisai&re, who 
continued the same efforts on the Ita¬ 
lian side; and led this adventuroiM 
advanced guard in safety to the sunny 
fields of Campo Doloino iHitthe southern 


base of the mountain. Two* other co¬ 
lumns, an'anged in the same order, 
followed on the 2d and 3d December, 
in clear frosty weather, with much 
less difficulty, because the road was 
beaten down by the footsteps of those 
who had preceded them; but several 
men died from the excessive cold on 
the higher parts of the mountain. 

53. Kneou raged by this success, the 
remainder of the army advanced to 
Splugen on the 4th December,* and 
Macdonald, leaving only a slight rear¬ 
guard on thenmrthcm side of the moun¬ 
tain, commenced his march on the 
morning of the 5th, at the head of 
seven thousand men. Thotigh no tem¬ 
pest had been felt in the deep valley of 
tlie Rhine, the snow had'fallen during 
the night in such quantities, that from, 
the very outset the traces of the track 
were lost, aiid the road requii-ed to be 
made anew, as at the commencement of 
the asceiffc. The guides refused to pro¬ 
ceed; but Macdonald insisted upom 
making tl^ attempt, and after six hours 
of unheard-of fatigues, the head of his. 
colimm succeeded in reaching the sum¬ 
mit. In the narrow plain between the 
glaciers, however, they found the road 
blocked up by an immense mass of 
snow, formed by an avalanche newly 
fallen, upon which the guides refus^ 
to enter; and in consequence the sol¬ 
diers turned, unanimously exclaiming 
that the passage was closed. Macdonald 
instantly hastened to the front, revived' 
the sinking spirits of his men, en¬ 
couraged ihe faltering glides, and, ad¬ 
vancing himself ft the head of the co¬ 
lumn, plunged into the perilous mass, 
sounding every step as he advanced 
witii a long ftaff, which often sank deep 
into ^6 abyss.* “ Soldiers,” said he, 
** the anny of reserve has sunnountedf 
the St Bernard; you must overcame 

* A parull^ incident occuireti In andent 
times, and, whatis very extraortoaiy,during 
tilie decay of Boman virtue. *' The Emperor 
Mojorian,'’ saysGibboi^ " led his troopsover 
tba Alps in a sovere'winter. The Emperor 
the -way oa fool^ ami in Complete armour,, 
sounding with his long staff the drath of tie 
ice oir snow, and cnooursfl^ngthe ^ythians, 
who comi^ained of the. oxht^e cold, by tho 
dieerfhl assurance that they should be satis¬ 
fied with tiie heat of AAn^"—-Zteeiine and 
Fail, oh^- XXXVI. vol. iv. a43». 
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the Spliigen: your glory requires that 
you sho^d rise viotorioue over diffi¬ 
culties to appeai'aiiceiasupemble. Your 
destinies oaU you into Italy; axlvaaoe 
and conquer, first the mountains and 
the snow, then the plains and tliiO 
armies.” Roused by such an example, 
the troops and the peasants redoubled 
their efforts. The vast Walls of ice and. 
snow Wore cut throngh; and although 
the hurricane increased with fri^tful 
rapidity, and repeatedly filled up the 
excavations thus made, they at length 
succeeded in rendering the passage 
practicable. The tempest continued to 
blow with dreadful violence dizring the 
passage to the hospice an<| the descent 
of the Cardinal; 4ie columns were re¬ 
peatedly out through by avalanches, 
which fell aorosa the road, and more 
than one regiment was entirely dis¬ 
persed in the icy wilderness. At length, 
by the heroic exertions of the officers, 

* The pasaOii'e of i>he Splugon by ji&edomli 
is the most memurable audextraordinsry un¬ 
dertaking of the kind recorded in mfylern war, 
so far as the obstacles of nature are con cemed. 
It yields only to tbe march of Suwarroffover 
the St Oothard. tbe SobHnheuthai, and the 
Engibet^, wliere. In addition tc similar natu- 
j ral dil!l<mlties, the efforts of an able and inde¬ 
fatigable enemy were to bo overcome. Ihe 
passage of the St Bernard by Ifapoleon in 
fine weather, and without opposifdon, will 
bear no comparison with either Uio one or 
the other. That he himself was cousdlons of 
this, is obvious from the striking terms of, 
disparagement in which he speaks of Mac¬ 
donald's exertions in this pass^—an in- 
stanoe of that jealousy of every rival, in any 
of his groat achievements, which is almost 
unaccountable hi so great a man. The pcks- 
sage-of fheSplugbn,” s^s presented, 
without doubt, wthe dim^silUM ; ontwiuter 
isbynomeanstuasaason oftheyear in which 
such operations ^ oonduetea with ifiost 
difiieul^ i the snow is then firm. jtA« tMoitfiw 
settled, and ts uotkiap to Jtar fKom: ^ 
avokincAee, which constitute the true and 
only danger to be imprebended in the Alpa 
In December, you oAen meet With fhe finest 
weather on thaae'elevatedmountains, cddty 
frost, during which the air is perfectly calm.” 
—IfAPOLGOH, ti. EtoooUdctiiig that 

this was written aftartim first Consul had re¬ 
ceived tbe fhll details fiM>m^Macdonald of the 

extraordiuaiTilUfflculiies'of thepassage, it is 
iuQxousahiO, and oleariy betmysa oonsmous- 
neps of the inferiority or his own passt^ <mt 
the St B^tiard. In his official dosp«toh, 
written by order oTth^ First Consul to M!ao* 
donslA Barthier.sa}^ t-—“ 1 have received the 
relation which the chief bf your staff has 
transmitted tO Tae, relative to the passage of 
the Splugeu by tbe wrtny which you com- 


whom the example of their generd had 
inspired with extraordinary ardour, the 
headquarters reached Xsola, und reided 
there during the two aueoeeding days, 
to rally the regiments, which the hard¬ 
ships of the passage htwl broken into a 
confused mass of insulated men: but 
above one hundred soldiers, and as 
many horses and mules, were swallow¬ 
ed up in the abysses of the mountains.’^ 
54. Late on the evening of the 6fh 
December, the greater part of the troops 
and a lai^ part of artillery l^d 
passed the mountain, and headquarters 
wore advanced to the smiling fields of 
Cbiavenna, near the upper extremity 
of the lake of Como. No sooner did 
Hiller hear of this ady«noe, than he 
moved forwardhis oolumns towards the 
head of the valley of the Inn to assail 
him; but the inteltigence of the dis¬ 
astrous battle of Hoh4nHndeu arrived 
that very day, and, by rendering it evi- 

maad. I have communicated the details to 
the commls, and they have enjoined me to 
make known to you fheir high satisfiictlon at 
the intrepidity and heroic constancy which 
the officers and SOldlera and general^ have 
evinced in this passage, which will form a 
momoiaible epo<m in our military ounais. 
Ibe consuls, confident in your talents, behold 
with interest the new position of tlie army of 
the Orisons, t impatiently expetgtbe details 
of the celebrated passage or the Splugen, 
and the losses which it ocQaeioued. to enable 
them to appreciate the admiration and grati¬ 
tude which is due to the chi(^ and soldiers 
of your army.” 

It was equsdly xurworthy of Napoleon to 
say in his Menufirs,—-'* The march of Mac¬ 
donald produced uo good effitet, and contri¬ 
buted in no respect to th^suceess of tbe cam¬ 
paign ; for the oorps of Buuguay d'Hilliers. 
detached into the upper Bhgtdmci, was too 
wpak to cffiMitanythiug of importance. Mac¬ 
donald arrived at Trent xm too ?th January, 
when tbe enemy was afieady abased from it 
by tile left of tke Amnyof ltaly, by the corps 
under tbs ordhfs of M<masy end Bodhara- 
beau.” Had Nsj^lebn mrg^eu that Mac¬ 
donald's advance, by paralymng Laudon and 
WulmsBovri<di, enabled Brune to achieve the 
passf^ of the Mincio; and that, if it had not 
beoh for tiie Credulity of 'Monc<^« he would 
have compelled fbe sunmider of the former 
at la Fiotra witb’ssvea'thousand men f The 
great truth, ** Magna est veritas at presva- 
lebit,” does, not seem ever-to have crossed 
Naploeoifs mind; he never oontomplatod 
tbs miaute skamination' to which 1^ ac¬ 
count of transactions would he expossd by 
posterity; and. thov^t he oould deceive 
mturo ageA‘ as he did his own, by moans 
Of syoopnantish writers, and an enslaved 
press. 
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dent that all the forces of the monarchy mit of Mont Tona], between the latter 
would be required to defend the capital, stream and the Adige. The passage of 
precluded the possibility of following the Col Apriga, though this mountain 
up any distant enterprises. The Aus* is considerably less elevated than the 
triaus, therefore, wisely determined to Splugen, was in some respeOts even 
act only on the defensive, took post on more difficult, by reason of the extreme 
the summits of the Albula, the Julier* steepness of the ascents, the entangled 
berg, and the Broglio—the three ridges wood which encumbered its lower re* 
which separate the Italian from the gion, and the dreadful nature of 
German side of the mountains in that road, which in many places is littie 
quarter,—and strongly reinforced the better than the bed of a torrent; but 
division on the Tonal, the only pass it was much shorter, and did not lead 
betweenthevalleyofl^eOglio, to which into'the i*egions of snow or ice.' In 
Macdonald was hastening, and that of seven hours all these difficultly were 
the Adige, which was the ultimate ob* overcome; the army found itself on the 
ject of his efforts. banka of the Oglio, and extended its 

55. While still on the banks of the outposts as far*a8 l^nuio at the upper 
Adda, the French general'had the mis- extremity of the valley. . 
faHune to receive intelligence pf the 66. There still remained, however, 
capture of a battalion of dismounted the herculean task of surmounting the 
hussars, which negligently lay in the Tonal—a mountain ridge of great ele- 
elevated valley at its upper extremity, vation, which tsould be reach^ at that 
by a well-concerted sunrise from the rude season only by a path through 
Imperial forces in the Blngadine. At the snow, in which the troops were 
the sometime, he received orders from confined to>'single files. The summit, 
the First Consul to place himself under as usual ih these elevated regions, 
the command of General Brune, of consisted of a small plain three hun- 
whoae army he was to form the left dred*yardB broad, situated between two 
wing—a morUfying circumstance to a enormous and inaccessible glaciers, 
general who had just achieved so im- Across this narrow space the Austrians 
poi'tant aservioe in ayparatecommand had drawn a triple line of intrenoh- 
as the passage of the Splugen, butwhieh ments, faced for the most part by enor- 
abated nothing of his zeal in tibe public mons blocks of ice, cut in the form of 
cause. He suggested to Brune that two regular masonry, and even more diffi- 
divisions shomd be detached from the e\dt to scale than walla of granite. Hot- 
Army of Italy to reinforce his corps; witbstandingtheseobstacleBi,thcFr^oh 
and thus, wiw a body of twenty-four grenadiers, after a painful ascent by 
thousand men, he would advance across the harrow and slippery p|dh, reached 
the mountains to Trent, and effect a de- the frantof theentri^ipchments. Though 
cisive operation in the rear of the Im* received by a shower of balls^ they sue* 
perialarmy. But the general-in-chief ceededin&rcingtheestemalpaliBBdm; 
refused to comply with this request, but all their ,efforta were ineffectual 
which was evidently hhaardous, as ex- against the w^ls of ice which formed 
posing to overwhelming' attacks in de* the innerstrength of the works. They 
tail two separate armies, too fai*severed were'in consequence ob^ed to retreat, ' 
from each other to. be able tq render and brought back the dhmesrteningre- 
any effectual asrisbaaoe in os^of need, porttbatthis position wasimpi^gnable. 
Napoleon's orders had directed' Mao- Sensible, however, of the vitu import- 
donald to penetrate as soon as possible ance of forcing this passa^, Macdonald 
into the vall^ of the Ad%^ in ordi^ resolfed to make , anow^ attempt 
to tfareatA u the flank and rear of the Eight days edterwat^iOnolhercolumn 
Imperialists on Iffinoio., For tins was formed, under the command nr 
purpose it was nehsesaiy to crom the yandamme,anda^roaohedihetei!rible 
Col Apriga, which ' lay between the ‘' intrenchmenti. The Austriaim had in 
vall^ of^s Adda and of the.OgUo, the interval added much totheetrength 
and afterwards surmount the icy sum- of the works ; but they wer4 assaulted 
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with so muoh vigour, that the two ex¬ 
ternal forts were carried. Still, how¬ 
ever, when they approached the prin¬ 
cipal intrenchraent, the fire frdm its 
sximmifc, and from a blockhouse on an 
elevated position in its rear, was so vio¬ 
lent that all the efforts of the Republi¬ 
cans were again ineffectual, and they 
were forced to retire, after steiniugwifch 
the blood of their bravest" the cold and 
icy summit of the mountain. Mac¬ 
donald was in some degree consoled for 
this disaster by the success of his left 
wing, which spread itself into the Kn- 
gadine, driving the Imperialists before 
it, and made itself master of the well- 
known stations of Mar^insbnick and 
Qlums, on the Tyrolean side of the 
mountains. 

57. The importance of these opera¬ 
tions, and the obstinacy with which the 
attack and defence of the inhospitable 
Alpine ridges were conducted at this 
inclement season, will be best undei*- 
stood by casting a glance over the po¬ 
sitions and movements of the contend¬ 
ing armies in the Italian plains at'this 
period. When hostilitiiui were recom¬ 
menced to the south of the Alps, by 
the denunciation of the armistice, the 
Imperial army, sixty-five thousand 
strong, of which fifteen thousand were 
cavalry, occupied the formidable line 
of the Mincio, covered by a hundred 
pieces of cannon, flanked on the one 
extremity by the Po, 'on the other by 
the lake of ^arda, and supported by 
the strciDg fortress pf Mantua, and the 
inferior fortifications of Peschiera and 
Boigbetto,whichgave them the immense 
advantage of being able ip debouch at 
pleasure on either side of the river. 
The Impeti^fsts had received orders 
to remain on the defensive in this ex¬ 
cellent position until their flanks were 
seojpred, and the prospect of an advan¬ 
tageous attack was aflbrded by the ad¬ 
vance of the Neapolitan troops over 
the hills of Tuscany, and the descent 
of Laudon and WukasBowioh frdm the 
'inountainB of the TjrroL 

58. ' The -French forces in Italy were 
immense. In the Peninsula there Were 
altogether ninely-five thousand men, 
besides twdnty-seven thousand in hos¬ 


pital. Of this great body, sixty-onos 
thousand infantry, nine thousand ca¬ 
valry, and one hundred and seventy* 
eight pieces of cannon, were ready for 
active operations on the Mincio,*while 
the remainder occupied Tuscany, Lom¬ 
bardy, Piedmont, and Liguria. Burin^ 
the five mouths that these troops had 
occupied the fertile plains of the Po,. 
they had profited to an extraordinary- 
degree by the resources of the country.. 
The soltUers had been completely new- 
clothed, the artillery horses renewed,, 
the cavalry was admirably mounted,, 
the magazines were full, the troops in 
the highest state of discipline, spirits,, 
and equipment. But the vast supplies 
which had produced this improvement,, 
wrung by the terrors of military exe¬ 
cution an unhappy and impo¬ 
verished people, had excited the ut¬ 
most discontent in the peninsula. 
The inhabitants compared the high- 
sounding proclamations of the invaders- 
with the sad consequences which had 
followed their footsteps'; and, rendered 
more sullen by the disappointment of 
their hopes than even by the serious in¬ 
juries they had undergone, were i-eady 
upon any reverse to have risen unani¬ 
mously against their oppressors. This 
state of things was well known to tho- 
Freuch commanders; and, to secure 
their flanks and rear, tliey were obliged' 
to detach twenty-five thousand meui 
from the grand army on the Mincio, 
though they were well aware that it 
was there that the fate of Italy was to- 
be decided.. 

59. Hostilities were first commenced 
by Brune, who found '^e spirit of his. 
troops so much elevated by the intelli¬ 
gence of the battle of Hdhenlinden, and. 
the passage of the^Bplugeh ^y Mac¬ 
donald, that their amour eo^d no- 
longer be restrained. The firing com¬ 
menced on the I6tb, but nothing ex¬ 
cept inconsiderable skimishes ensued 

’* Knlessthau 110,0(K> aidAers of the French 
army wereat this period fed, clothed, lodged,, 
and paid at the expeoae of foreign states,— 
viz., 80,000 in Lombardy. 10,000 in Piedmont, 
15,000 in Tuscany, 26,0OO in Holland. 15.000' 
in g^tzerland, le.OOO in the Trevisan March. 
—TBixaa* CtmtiUat et VEmpire, iL 874. This- 
was the permanent allocation, independent 
of the vast bodies of troops introduced for a 
time durii^ the operations of the campaign.. 
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ibefore the 20t1i. The Minoio, in 
oouTfite of twenty miles from the lake 
of Q«rda<tto Mimtua, though fordable 
in many places in summer, was abso* 
lutely impassable in winter; and the 
fire bridges which were thrown over 
its current at Peschiera, Solionze, 
Valero yYolta, and Ooito, were either 
within ■‘the walls of fortifications, or 
■strongly intrenched and barricaded. 
The left bank, in the hands of the Aus¬ 
trians, was generally more elevated 
than the right in the possession of the 
Republicans; but at Monzambano and 
Moliuo, near Pozzuolo, the right hail 
the advantage, which evidently pointed 
out these stations as the most adviui- 
tageous for forcing a passage. For 
-these reasons they had b^n fortified 
with care by the Imperial engineers, 
•who had pushed their ihtreuchmeuts, 
which were occupied by twenty thou¬ 
sand combatants under Hohenzolleru, 
to a considerable distance from the 
right bank of the river; and against 
•these advanced works it first behoved 
Bnme to direct his efforts. 

60. On the 20th, the whole French 
army approached the Mincio in four 
■columns. The right, under Dupont, 
moved towards the shores of the Man¬ 
tuan lake; the centre, under Suchet, 
advanced direct upon Volta; the third 
column, destined to mask Peschiera, 
was ordered to take post near ponti; 
the left and the reserve were directed 
against Monsambano. The French 
^enerd had ^tended to have made 
feigned attacks only on the centre and 
right, and to have attempted to force 
the passage in good earnest near the 
lake of Oarda, and at the foot of the 
mountains; but the course of events 
fell out otherwuM^ As the BepubUcaus 
Approached the Mincio, the Imperial¬ 
ists, who had orders not to engage in 
any serious affair on the right bank, 
seeing that they had the whole French 
Army on their hands, successively aban¬ 
doned all the positions they had fortified 
with so much care, and withdrew to the 
other side, leaving only detachments to 
occupy V^eggio and wiC i^-de-pont of 
Boighetto, on the Republicsu side. The 
French patrols, in consequence, every¬ 
where approached the river; and Du¬ 


pont, ignorant that the attack on his 
side was intended only to be a feint, 
and that the left was •the real point of 
attack, made the most active prepara¬ 
tions for effecting a passage. He suc¬ 
ceeded so well, that, early on the morn¬ 
ing of the 26th, he had thrown a bat¬ 
talion over, near Molino, which speed¬ 
ily established a bridge, and soon en¬ 
abled a wholb division to obtain a firm 
footing on the left bank. Hardly was 
the passage completed, when orders 
airived from the commander-in-chief to 
cover, by a fire of cannon, merely the 
bridge which had been established, and 
allow no troops to jmss over to the 
other side, put this despatch arrived 
too late: the division of Watriu was 
already over; the enebay’s troops op- 
poseii to it were hourly and rapidly in¬ 
creasing, and any attempt to fall back 
to the bridge would have exposed it to 
certain and in'emediable ruin. In these 
trying 6ircumstances, Dupont con¬ 
ceived that the execution of his ordoi's 
had becoioa impossible, and resolved 
to retain the advantage he had gained, 
by<#^idiug Watriu with his remaining 
troops. In this resolution he was con¬ 
firmed by Sachet, who was no sooner 
informed that the passage was iri'e- 
vocably engaged on the right, than he 
resolv^ to support it with all his 
forces, and, hastening to the bridge at 
Molino, crossed oyer with his whole 
corps. 

61. On their side, the Imperialists, 
who had judiciously placed the bulk uf 
their army in mass, a little in the rear 
of the centre of^he lino, no sooner 
heard of the passage at Molino than 
they directed an overwhelming force 
to assail the advanced guard of the 
enemy. But for the timely assistance 
affoi*ded by Suchet, Dupont’s troops 
would have been totally destroyed; as 
it was, a furious combat ensued, which 
opntiuued with various success*till 
night, in which the Republicans only 
maintained their groundby the sacrifice 
of the bravest of their men. For long 
the French infantiy repulsed with iij^ 
vincible firmness the repeated and ve¬ 
hement charges of the A xistriau cavalry; 
but at length they w^ driven, by a 
desperate effort of the Hungariangrena- 
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diets, out of the village of Pozzuolo, 
aud ibtced in disorder to the water's 
jedge. Ail seemed lost; when the Im- 
pexialists, checked by a terrible dis¬ 
charge of gra|>e from the batteries on 
French ude, hesitated in their ad¬ 
vance ; and Dupont took advantage of 
their irresolution to animate his men, 
and lead them back to thecha:ii^, which 
was executed with such vigour, that 
Pozzuok) was regained, and tho Im- 
perialists Impulsed with the loss of seven 
hundred prisoners and five pieces of 
cannon. The Austrians, however, 
brought up fresh troops ; Pozzuolo 
was again carried , at the point of the 
bayonet; Suchet advanced with his 
division and retook it; was a third 
time carried by the Imperialists, and 
continued to be alternately conquered 
and reconquered till nightfall when it 
finally remained in the ^ands of the 
Austrians.* Even the darkness of a! 
winter night could not suspend this 
terrible combat. Between eleven and 
twelve the fitful gleams of ijae moon, 
through a tempes^ous and cloudy sky, < 
enabled the Repubhoans to perqpive 
two deep masses of .grenadiers who j 
silently ^proached their intrench* j 
ments. They w^ received with a 
general dischaige of firearms of all 
sorts; the batteries thundered from 
the opposite bank; , for a few minutes 
a volcano seemed to have burst forth 
on the shores of the Minoio: but all 
the efforts of the Imperhdists were un¬ 
availing ; and, tt^ter a gsdlant struggle!, 
they wei*e obliged to retire, leaving the 
P'rench in possessifi],. of their blood- 
etained intrenohments, 

62. Bruue, during this desperate eon-, 
fiict, femam^ih a,state 4^the greatest 
irresolutimi, heeitaiin^ between his oi> 
ginol design of effacing a pas^e at 
Monzambtmo, and titie new project to J 
which he was urged, of ^holding the 
ground, wen at so dear a price, .on the 
lower part of the stream. He thus ran i 
the risk of losing his whole right wing, j 
which was in truth, onfy aa^^ed by the i 

* * BoUe^parde says it remained tu the bands 
of the Anstriaos:, Oudinot stSTtes it ym 
ultimately oarried by the rreuch. 'The wsU* 
known veradty of tbe Oermon character: 
makes it fmAmble that the Ibmer was the 
true aocouat.* ' 
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I resolute valour of the troops of whioh 
I it was composed.t At length he re- 
[solved to pmeue his original design, 
and force a passage at Monzambano. 

' For this purpose Marmont, at daybreak 
on the 26th December, estnbli^ed a 
batteiy of forty pieces of cannon on 
the heights above that place, whioh 
commanded the left hank, and des¬ 
patched orders to Dupont and Suchet 
to , keep themselves within their in- 
! trenohments until they heard tiie filing 
warmly engaged on the left. Under 
cover of a thiric fog, the passage wais 
speedily efiected, and the French ad¬ 
vanced guard soon after came to blows 
with the enemy. It was evident, how- 
> ever, that thelatterfought only to cover 
[ their retreat. Oudinot, at the head of 
the Republican grenadiers, bravely 
resisted till sufficient reinforcements 
passed over to enable him to assume 
the offensive, which he did with such 
vigour, that the Imperialists were' 
driven book to Yaleggio, from whence 
they continued their retreat in the 
night, leaving Borgheito to its fate, 
which, next ^y, af^ rqiulsing an as¬ 
sault with great loss, suirende]^ with 
its garrison of eight hundred men. In 
pffi^ BeUegarde, oonoeiving the |>as- 
sage of .the river effected by the bridge 
estoblished at Uolino, had resolv^ 
upon a general retreat; his troops fell 
bank in all quarters towmds the Adige, 
leaving garrisons in Mantua, Verona, 
LegUago, and Pesehiera, which reduced 
his ef^tive force to^orty thousand 
combatants. 

63. In tine passage oftheMinrio, the 
Austi'ians lo^ above seven thounnd 
men, of whom <me-half were prisoners, 
and forty pieces of eannon. Its moral 
oouseqniBpces, as Js geimzully case 
[ with a first derisive success, determined 
the fate of the campaign. The French 
‘ resumed tiie career of victory with 
I their wonted alaorii^; the Imperialists 
fell, into the despondency which is the 
sure prelude to defeat; and the disas- 
tiuus intelligence they received from 
the Bavarian frontier contributed to 
spread the disheartening impression 

t For this he iucorred the just and merited 
ceoBuro of the Fimt ConsoL—N apolson, iL 
75, 76. 
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that the Republicans were invincible, 
and that no chance of safety remained 
to the moparchy but in a speedy sub* 
mission to the conqueror. 

64.»Brune, however, advanced cau¬ 
tiously after his victo^. Leaving de¬ 
tachments to mask Mantua, Verona, 
and Feschiera, he approached the iVdige 
in the end of Beomiber. To effect the 
passage of that river, the French gen¬ 
eral made use of the same stratagem 
which had been attempted for the pas¬ 
sage of the Mincio—viz. to make de¬ 
monstrations both against the lower 
and upper part of the stream; and, 
while the enemy were distracted in their 
attention by a multiplicity of attacks, 
the artillery and bridge equipage were 
secretlyconducledtol^solengo. Sixty 
pieces of cannon were established there 
in battety, on the heights of the right 
bank, on the morning of the 1st Janu¬ 
ary, which opened their fire at day¬ 
break, under cover of which a bridge 
was speedily constructed without op¬ 
position from the enemy. The troops 
passed over, and established themselves 
on the left bardc without firing a shot; 
the Imperialists were much less soli¬ 
citous about interruptmg their opera¬ 
tions thou to effect a jun^ion with the 
corps of Wukassowich and Laudon, 
which were hastening by the defiles of 
the Brenta towards the plain of Bas- 
sano.. Belli^arde withdrew his forces 
on all sides, and concentrated them in 
the strong position of Caldiero, already 
signalised by a victory in 1796 over 
I^apoleon; while the E^ubMcans close¬ 
ly followed his footsteps, 'and,>extend- 
ing their left, up the rocky goi^ of 
Acuga, made themselves masters, after 
severe combats, of the narrow defile of 
Corona and the momocable plateau of 
i^volL 

66. The B^ublicans, under Monoey, 
pursued their advante^ ; the. Impe¬ 
rialists, under Laudon, long and obsri- 
nately defended the town of Alta, in 
the valley of the Adige, but were driven 
from it with the loss of five hundred 
prisoners. They t^ain held firm m the 
intrenchments of St Marco, but were 
at length forced U> retreat, and took 
refuge in the defile of Calliano, already 
celebrated by so many combats. At 


the same time, the Italian division of 
Count Theodore Lecchi ascended the 
valley of the OgUo, and entered into 
communication with Macdonald’s coi^ 
immediately after its repulse from the 
icy ramparts of Mont Tonal; while de¬ 
tachments in the rear formed the block¬ 
ades of Mantua, Peachiei'a, Verona, and 
Legnago. Laudon retired with six thou¬ 
sand men to Hoveredo, from whence 
he was soon after driven, and fell back, 
disputing every inch of ground, to the 
foot of the fort of Fietiti, overhanging 
the, deep and rapid stream of the Adige 
between that town and Trent. 

66, Bellegarde, finding his force so 
materially wqpkeued by the garrisons 
which he was obliged to throw into the 
fortified towns on the 'Mincio, and the 
losses sustmued in the passage of that 
river, had given orders to Wukassowich 
and Laudon,'whose united forces ex¬ 
ceeded twenty thousand men, to fall 
back frofh the Italian Tyrol, through 
the defiles of the Brenta, and join him 
in the plains of Bassono, in the rear of 
Caldiero; and it was to give them time 
to si^compUdb this junction that he took 
post on the almost impregnable heights 
of that celebrated position. Laudon 
was commencing this movement when 
he was rudely assailed by the division 
of Monoey, and harassed in his retreat 
up the vt^ey of the Adige in the man¬ 
ner which has been mentioned. But 
a greater danger awaited him. On t^ 
very day on which he retired to the 
castellated defile of Ija Pietre, he re¬ 
ceived the .alormmg intMligence that 
Trent, directly in JrU rear, end by which 
he required to pass to gain the upper 
extrmnity of the Brenta, was occupied 
by Macdonalo; at the head of nine thou¬ 
sand men. 

67. To understand how this hap¬ 
pened; it is necessary to return to ]^e 
army of the Orisons, alter its repmse 
from the glacis of Mont Tonak After 
that check, Macdonald had ooj|Jeoted in 
the Val Csmonica, including^ Italian 
^Ttsion. (» Leoclii, above. , nine thoi^ 
sand men; knd with them he eagerly 
sought for some defile or moun^in- 
path by which to penetrate across the 
rocky chain which separates that valley 
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from tTiECt of the Sarca, from whence 
he could reach Trout and the banks of 
the Adige. But these rugged clifik, 
which push out, with hardly any fall, 
almost to Brescia, in the plain of Lom¬ 
bardy, defeated all his efforts; and it 
became necessary to turn tlieir south¬ 
ern extremity by Pieogno, at the head 
of the lake ox Xsea, from thence to cross 
the Col di San Zeno, into the valley of 
Sabia, and again surmount another 
ridge into the Yal Trompia, in order to 
ascend by. the beautiful sides of the 
Ohiesa into the valley of Sai'ca. This 
long circuit, which would have been 
Hjompletely avoided by foitsing the pas¬ 
sage of Mont Tonal, ipdtated to the 
■highest d^ee the French troops, who 
h^ expected at once, after surmount¬ 
ing the Splugeo, to take a part in the 
glories of the campaign. Their im¬ 
patience increased when* on their arri¬ 
val at Pisogno, Macdonald received and 
published the account of the passage 
-of the Minoio, and the retreat of the 
Impeiial army towards the«4dige. 

68. He was there joined by General 
Rocbambeau with three thou3tmd«.mon 
from Brune’s onuy, who had at length 
become sensible of the importance of 
the operatUms in the Alps on the flanks 
-and rear of the retreating army, and 
received the mc»t pressing invitations 
'to accelerate his march, so as to cut oif 
some of its detached columns. The 
-^difficulties of the ridge of San Zeno, 
however, had almost* arrested the sol- 
'diets whom the snows of the Splugen 
had been udable to overcome; a few 
ihorses only could lEe got over by cut¬ 
ting thfon^^ blocks ice as h^ as 
rock on the summit, aijd the greater 
•part of the cavalry and artillery requir¬ 
ed to descend hy th^ smiling shores of 
the L^o Isea to Brescia, and ascend 
nga^ the vine-clad banks ^ the Chiesa. 

• %cb^ however, was tibe vigpnr of the 
J^ublieon troops, iUiat they overcame 
.-aU these obstacles; on the 6th Januoty 
•Hiey arrived at Stcro in the Italian 
Tyrol; while the leE wing,nuder Bara- 
^'guayd’HilUem, aumoun^ the higher 
-ri^^ at the, sources .of the Adige, 
>anC foUovi^ the.i^iirealhatg Austrian^ 
•columns, desoended . by 4^um» abd 
Hdilandeni upon Meran on the banks 
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of the Upper Adige. Thus, after sur¬ 
mounting incredible difficulties, the 
object of the First Consul was at length 
gained: the wholemountain-ridg».8Wcve 
crossed, and the Imperialists turned by 
the upper extremity of all the valh'ya 
where their forces in the Italian Tyrol 
were situated. 

69. The approach of these diffei'cut 
columns, amounting in all to twent’ - 
flve thousand men, and conducted wit < 
equfd skill and vigour, from the north, 
south, and v'est, convinced the Aus¬ 
trian generals that they had not a mo¬ 
ment to lose in couuentratiug their 
troops at Trent, and regaining, hy the 
defile of the Bieuta, the aimy of Belle- 
gai'de at Bassano If 'iVukassowich as¬ 
cended towards Bolzano co aid in re¬ 
pelling Baraguay d’HiiUers, who V'as 
descLiuling ^c Adige, he ran the risk 
of leaving licaudon to be overwhelmed 
by Moncey ,• if he moved towards Kovo- 
redo to the support of the latter gen¬ 
eral , he abandoned the avenu es of Tren t 
and the line of communication iu his 
real’ to Macdonald. In these critical 
circumstances he rapidly withdrew his 
right to Trent, ordered the troops who 
covered La Sarca to defend that city 
against Macdonald as long a possible, 
and enjoined Laudou to maintain him¬ 
self to the last extremity in the imiKir- 
tant defile of La I’ieti'a. But the French 
general, who was now fully aware of 
the situation of Laudon, ratwle incred¬ 
ible exertiuus : lu one day he marched 
forty miles; crossed the Col Vezzano ; 
forced the passage of the Adige, and 
entered Trent. Wukassowich hastily 
retired by the gi’eat read to the defiles 
of the Breuta; but Laudon with seven 
thousand men, who was still posted at 
La Pietra, farther dpwn the Adige to¬ 
wards Verona, was left to his fate, with 
a superiorenemy, part of Brnne’s forces, 
iu Lombardy, in his front, and the army 
of she Orisons, under Macdonald, in his 
rear, occupying the only road by which 
he could repeat 

70. The only remaining chance of 
safety to Ijaudon was by a rugged 
path; whidi leads over the mountains 
i^m Pietra to Levico on the Brenta. 
It was hnpossible that his corps could 
retire by this defile, passable only by 
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Biugle file, if tboy were attacked either 
by Moncey or Macdonald ; and Laudon 
was well ayrare that the fonner, with 
fifr u thousand men, wjis preparing to 
"‘■aail^im on the following morning, 
nd that thd latter, notwithstanding 
#he fatigue of his troops, had already 
nushed a patrol beyond Trent, on the 
•oad to Roveredo, and would advance 
CO thu support of his comrade the mo¬ 
ment that the combat w'as seriously 
c-i.gagr?d. In this extremity he made 
use of a ruse de guerre, if that name 
c-aii properly be applied to a fabrica¬ 
tion iucouaisteiit with the proverbial 
Gi.i.inan good faith. Hu sent an officer 
of his staff to Moncey, announcing the 
conclnsion of an armistice between 
Brune and Bclleganle, similar to that 
a^’caiiy concluded in Germany, and 
proposing a suspension of arms. The 
honourable Moncey, suspecting no de¬ 
ceit, fell into the snare; he agreed to 
the prcmosal, upon condition that the 
pass of La Pictra and the town of Trent 
should be placed in his hands; which 
being agreed to, and its execution pre¬ 
pared for the following day, Laudon in 
thu mean time, during the night, with¬ 
drew' his troops, man by man, through 
the narrow stniits of Caldonasso by 
paths among the rocks, whei'e two file 
could not pas. s i-reast, to Levioo on 
the banks the Brei'ta, in the Vd 
Sugiuia. The French advanced guard, 
proceeding next day to take pos.session 
of Tmit, w'as astonisuud to find it al¬ 
ready in the hands of Macdonald, and 
to di,sc'''ver the extent of the danger 
from which their unsuspecting honesty 
had delivered the Imperial general 
71. Bellegarde, finding that Wukas- 
sowich and Laudon had effected their 
junction in the va}ley of the Brenta, 
deemed it no longer necessary to re¬ 
tain his position on the heights of Oal- 
diero, but retired leisurely, and facing 
about at every halt, to Eassano, where 
he effected his junction with the divi¬ 
sions which h^ descended from the 
Tyrol. This great reinforcement gave 
him a marked superiority over his ad¬ 
versary; and though he fell bade to 
the neighbourhood of Treviso, he wm 
making prq»aratious to give battle in 
VOL. V, 


front of that town, when operations on 
both sides were concluded by the ar¬ 
mistice of Treviso, which at length put 
a period to this murderous' contest. 
By this convention, the Austrians 
agreed to give up Besohiera, Verona, 
Legnago, Ancona, and Ferrara, which 
gave Brune on excellent base for future 
operations; but they retained posses¬ 
sion of Mantua, the key of LomWrdy, 
and the peat object of the First Con¬ 
sul's desires. This was the moire irri¬ 
tating to Napoleon, as Murat’s corps, 
twelve thousand sH’ong, had already 
reached the Italian plains, and Brune 
himself had written to government, 
only three before, that he would 
agree to no armistice, unless Mantua, 
as well as the other foftaresBes, was put 
into his hands. The truth is, that in 
the interval circumstances had changed. 
The ImperialMa were concentrated in 
the immense plmns of Treviso, where 
their cavftlry could act with peculiar 
effect; the divisions from the Tyrol 
had joined their ranks; while Brune, 
whose army was severely weakened by 
the numerous blockading divisions 1^ 
in his rear, coBld not oppose to them 
an eqiud force. But Napoleon, whose 
impatient spirit, fed by repeated vic¬ 
tories, could brook no obstacle, was in¬ 
dignant at this concession to the Im¬ 
perialists; he manifested his highest 
displeasure at Brune, whom he never 
again employed in an important com¬ 
mand, and announced to his ministers 
at Lun^ville that he would instantly 
resume hostilities, ^th in Germany 
and Italy, unless' Mantua were abim- 
doned.* The disastrous state of affairs 
in the former ^ountiy had taken away 
from the Austrians ail power of resist 
ance; they yielded to his desires, and 

* " You are poeitively forbidden," saiAhe to 
Joeei^h Buonuparto, whom he sent to conduct 
the negotiations on his psot, "to hsten to 
any pro}>osali, the basis of which is not' ths 
Bhinc and the Adige.' Bold to condi¬ 
tions as fixed and unc^mtable. Bostilitles 
shall never cease in Italy tSl Mantua is ceded. 
Should they ^commenee,' Ibe Yhalwetf of 
the Adige wall be oaitiod to tito summui of * 
Ihe Julian AIiml and Austria shall be entlmiy 
exduded from Ikaty."--Nai>otjaoK to JosawH 
BvoifxPtMtJt, Sd Jthnsry. 1801; TarithB, 
OmvMa I’JBhipiK ii. m 
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ft fev days the peace 

huvisnitiifi put an end to the disae* 
troue war of the eecond coalition. 

Before pi>ooeediDg to the conditione 
of tbia celebrated treaty, it ia necesaary 
to resume the narrative of the eveatB 
in tile southern part of the Italian 
penineula, previous to the general pa¬ 
cification. 

72. At the moment when this double 
armistice consolidated the BVench power 
in Italy and Germany, a dangerous in* 
surrection broke out in Piedmont. The 
people of that country were exasperated 
to the highest degree by the endless and 
vexatious requisitions of the French 
troops. The most ardpnt democrats 
were thunderstruck by the annexation 
of the territory of Vercelii to the Cis¬ 
alpine republic; and the clergy and 
nobles were justly apprehensive of the 
extinction of their righih and proper¬ 
ties, from the continued ascendant of 
France. Fed by so man^i sources, 
the fiame of discontent, though long 
smothered, at l^mgth broke‘Out. The, 
peasants of the valley of Aosta took up 
arms, expelled the fVench detachment, 
and shut up their depoNi of conscripts 
in the fortress of Xvreay while symp¬ 
toms of insurrection appeared at Turin. 
But the vigour of Soult overcame the 
danger; he speedily surrounded and 
disarmed the insurgent quarter of the 
capital; and the appearance of Murat, 
who at that moment descended from 
the mountains in their rear, extin¬ 
guished the revolt in the Alpine val- 
leya The rdvolntignary party of Pied¬ 
mont found theimelveB inextricably 
enveloped in a despotic net, from which 
it was impossible to 6SCM>e. 

73. The cannon of Mtu'engo had 

shaken tiie throne of the Two Sicilias. 
The court of Naples was consdous that 
the sanguinary executions which had 
disgraced its return to tire ahores of 
Campai^ had axpOiiiid it to the ut-1 
most dan^.from thf ifSn^ of the 
popular p^y;, and that'it had littie to 
hope from the mercy tiv* FirstiCea- 
sul, if the Impeiisl^ standnsds witre 
fiina% lialy. Fmdlhg its 

ver^ existenos tiius e^imered, the 
cabinet of Fernand IV. had made ex- 
eiiions dlSproportioued to the strength 


[chap. xxxn. 

of the kJi^om. An army, sixteen 
thousand strong, splendid in appear¬ 
ance, and formidahle^ if „ numerical 
Btimgth only wefe considered, under 
the command of Count Roger de Ba- 
vam, had advanced throuj^h the Roman 
states, and taken post on the confines 
of Toscany, ready to foment the dis¬ 
content of its inhabitants, wbicb the 
enormous requisitions of the French 
authorities had exasperated to the 
^teotest degree, and act in conjunction 
with the Imperialists under Somma- 
riva, whose headquarters were at An¬ 
cona. The weakness of MioUis, the 
French commander in Tuscany, whose 
forces had been reduced, by the garri¬ 
sons in Lncoa, I^eghom, and Florence, 
to four thousand men, encouraged them 
to attempt an offensive movement. 
They advanced to Sienna, the inhabi¬ 
tants of which rose in insurrection 
against the French ; while Arezzo, 
supported by ^tachments from An¬ 
cona, again displayed the standard of 
revolt. But on this, as on every other 
occasion during the war, the utter loss 
of militaiy character by the Neapoli¬ 
tans was painfully conspicuous. Miollis 
collected six thousand veterans from 
the neighbouring garrisons, and ad¬ 
vanced against the invadei-s. The van¬ 
guard of Ferdinand turned about at 
the bare sight of the enemy. In ^n 
the infantiy were formed into squares 
and encouraged to stitnd; they broke 
at the first chajtge of the Piedmontese 
columns, supported by a single squa¬ 
dron and three companies of French 
grehadiers; the superb hussars fled in 
.confusion, trampling under foot their 
own flying re^ments; and thewfaold 
army soon beemne a useless crowd of 
fugitives, which haM^nad? lihe a flock 
of sheep, towiods the Roman frontier, 
without having sustained any serious 
losa On this occasion' the French 
hardly fired a ehc^ and the Neapoli- 
itaus were discomfited by the mere 
sight of the Piedmontese levies; a 
striking proof how-mndh more rapidly 
military virtue had declined in the 
south tiban in the north ef the penin- 

74. Bveai, however, if the Neapoli¬ 
tan troops had combated with the va- 
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lour of ihd ancient Samnites^ the re< 
suit would have been the same. Som- 
mariva no |oon^ heard of this disaster 
at Sienna than he Retraced his steps 
towards Ancona; the insurgents at 
Arezzo made haste to offer their sub* 
mission to the conqueror; Murat’s 
corps, ten thousand strong, was ap¬ 
proaching Parma; and the armistice 
of Treviso, a few da^s after, put a final 
period to the co-operation of the Im* 
peiialisis. Ancona was delivered up 
agreeably to the convention; Ferrara 
passed into the hands of the Republi¬ 
cans ; southern Italy lay open to the 
invader; and the mi warlike Neapoli¬ 
tans were left alone to combat a power 
before which the veteran bands of Aujh 
ttia and Russia had succumbed. Na¬ 
poleon openly expressed his determi¬ 
nation to overturn the throne of the 
Two Sicilies, and Murat, at the head 
of an army of twenty-eight thoiisand 
men, composed of his own corps, thot 
of Miollis, and two divisions of veterans 
from the Mincio, soon after crossed the 
Apennines, to carry into execution the 
mandates of Republican vengeance. 

75. But the court of Naples hod not 
trusted merely to its military prepara¬ 
tions. The address of the queen ex¬ 
tricated the throne from the imminent 
danger to which it woe exposed, .and 
gave it a few years longer of precarious 
existence. No sooner had the battle 
of Marengo and the armistice of Ales¬ 
sandria opened the eyes of this able and 
enterprising, Idiough vehement and im¬ 
passioned woman, to the imminence of 
the danger which threatened the Nea¬ 
politan throne, if it ikere left alone to 
resist the redoubtable forces of France, 
than she adopted the only resolution 
which could ward fiS the Impending 
calamities. Betting off in pcmson from 
Palermo, shortly before the. winter 
campaign commenced,, she undertook 
a journey to Bt Petersburg to implore 
the pow^ul interoessiou of the Czsr, 
should events prove adverse, tO appease 
the wrath ‘ of the conqueror. It soon 
appeared how prophetic had been 
her antioipatio&s. The Emperor Paul, 
whose chivalrous character and early 
hostility to the principles of the Eero- 
lutioa bad been by no means extin¬ 


guished by his admiration for Napo¬ 
leon, was highly flattered hy this ad> 
venturous step. The sight of a queen 
setting out in the depth of winter, and 
undei^king the arduous journey from 
Palermo to St Petersburg to implore 
his aid, was as flattering to his vanity 
as the renown of uphol^ng a tottering 
throne was agreeable to his roman¬ 
tic ideas of government. He warmly 
espoused the cause of the unfortunate 
princess, and not only promised to in¬ 
tercede with all his influence in her 
favour with the First Consul, but forth¬ 
with despatched M. Lowascheff', au offi¬ 
cer high in his household, and who en¬ 
joyed his iutirpate confidence, to give 
additional weight to his mediation with 
. the cabinet of the Tuileries. 

76. Napoleon had many reasons for 
yielding to the efforts of the northern 
emperor. A Sonqueror, who had re¬ 
cently usurped the oldest throne in 
Europe, naturally desirous to ap¬ 
pear on confidential terms with its 
greatest potentate ; and the sovereign 
who had just placed himself at the 
beadsof the norahern maritime coali¬ 
tion against Effgland, could hardly be 
expected to intercede in vain at the 
court of its inveterate enemy. For 
these reasons, M. Lowascheff was re¬ 
ceived with extraordinary distinction 
at Paris. On the road to Italy he was 
tieated with the honours usually re- 
seryed for crowned heads; and the 
Italians, who recollected the desperate 
strife between the Russians and Re¬ 
publicans, beheld )fith astonishment 
the new-born harmony which had 
risen up between their envoys, fle 
arrived at Flo^^ence at the same time 
that General Murat nude his entry. 
The city was brilliantly illuminated 
in the evening; everywhere in public 
they appeared together, overshadowed 
by a tricolor and a Russian standard; 
and the Russian i^ivoy dsjclared to the 
bewildered Florentines, the two 
great natioiw should for he united 
for the rsi^se of 

77. 'Backed bywich powerfril infe- 
ence, .and this teivors jw' thirty thou¬ 
sand French Wldiers on the Tiber, the 
negotiation was not long of being 
brought to a termination. Napoleon 
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had directed that the affairs of Kaples 
should be altogeOier excluded from the 
arti<des of the armistice at Treviso, iu 
order that he might aloue regulate the 
destmies of a kingdom, the old ally of 
England, and the impassioned enemy 
of Eevolttiion. The terms pre- 
Bcril^d to Murat, and embodied in the 
anhistice of Foligno, were less distin- 
guished by severity towards the Nea- 
politans thui hostility to the English; 
and this treaty is remarkable as con¬ 
taining the first official enunciation of 
the CoNTiNBNTAi. SvsTBM, to which, 
through the whole remainder of his 
career, Napoleon so inflexibly adhered, 
and which had so IsfgC Mhare, through 
the misery which tt occasioned, in 
bringiug about his ultimate overthmw. 
By the armistice of Foligno it was pro- 
Tided that tho 2Teapolitan troops should 
forthwith evacuate the Roman States, 
but that, even after their retreat, the 
Republicans should continue to occupy 
Kami and the line of the Nero, to its 
junction with the Tiber; tlhit “ all the 
ports of Naples and Sicily should in* 
stautly be dmd againtt mglUh §«mlt 
of at teeM *at war, and re¬ 

main shut till the oonclTisiou of a 
general peace; that all prosecutions 
on account of political offences should 
cease, end that the scientific men, un- 
woriMly detidned at Naples on their 
return from Egypt, should be instantly 
set at liberty." 

78. By the treaty of Foligno, which 
was signed /loon a^rward^ the ambi¬ 
tious projects of t^e First Consul were 
more completely developed, and the 
first indications were manifested of 
that resolutidu to envelop the Conti¬ 
nent in an iron.ne^ which was ai^r- 
w^s so completely canned into effeci 
Ry this treaty it was provided, that 
** all the herTOurs of tlm kingdoms of 
Naples and Sicily should be closed to 
all EngUsli or'' Turkish vessels imtU 
the ConclusioD of a ^eral peape ^at 
Forto Lon^e in we'island of JHba, 
, Hombino m Tuscany, and a small tiw* 
on, the sea-ooast of dut^y, 
’should,,be ceded to France; dl 
political prCseeuticns ebduldccaa^ and 
the sum. of 80,000 fttmcs be paid by 
the Neapolitan e^ernment to the. vic¬ 


tims of the disorders on the former re¬ 
turn of the court from Sicily; that 
the statues and paintings taken from 
Rome by the Neapolitan troops should 
be restored; and that, in case of a me¬ 
naced attack from the troops of Turkey 
or England, a French coims, equal to 
what should be sent by the Emperor 
of Russia, should be placed at its dis¬ 
posal" tinder these last words was 
veiled the moat important article in 
the treaty, which was speedily carried 
into effect, and revealed the resolution 
of the French government to take 
military possession of the whole pen¬ 
insula. On the Ist April, only three 
days after the signature of this treaty, 
apd before either any requisition h^ 
been made by the Neapolitan govern¬ 
ment or any danger menaced their do¬ 
minions, a corps of twelve thousand 
men, under the command of General 
Soult, set opt from the French lines, 
and Woi-e the end of the same month 
took possession of the fortresses of 
Taranto, Otranto, Brindisi, and all the 
harbours in the extremity of Calabria. 

79. By a secret article in the treaty, 
the Neapolitan government were to pay 
800,000 francs (£20,000) a-month for 
the pay and equipment of this corps, 
besides furnishing gratis all the pro¬ 
visions it might require. The object 
of this occupation was to facilitate the 
establishment of acommunioatiouwith 
the army in Egypt, and it exdted the 
utmost solicitude in the breast of Na¬ 
poleon. His instructions to Soult are 
extremely curious, as proving how 
early he h^ad embraced the new political 
principles on which his government 
WM thereafter founded. Among other 
things, hc' directed that the general 
" should engage in^no revolution, but, 
on the contrary, severely repress any 
appearance of it which might break 
out; that he ^ould oommunioate to 
all his officers that the French govern¬ 
ment had no, desii^ to revolutionise 
Naples; that with' aQ his staff he should 
go to mass on every festival with mili¬ 
tary musics and always endeavour to 
conciliate the ludests and Neapolitan 
auihoriti^; that he should maintain 
hie army at the expense of Tuscany 
and Nap^, aa the Republic was so 
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overwhdlined bj the return of its Republicans haring returned in greater 
armies to the territory of Fnance, that force, the besieged were obliged to re< 
he could libt send them a single for- tire, and the troops rrho h^ landed 
thing.” Finally, he gave minute dir^- vrere again embarked. Hotwithstanding 
tious for the reduction of Porto Ferraio this, however, the most vigorous de- 
and the island of Elba, little antici- fence was made; the terrors of a bom- 
pating that he was seeking to acquire bardment were tried in vain to shake 
for the Republic his own future place the resolution of the garrison; and 
of exile. after a siege of five months, the gov- 

80. This little island, which has since emor had the glory of surrendering 

acquired such interest from the resi- the fortress intrusted to his charge 
deuce of Hapoleon in 1814, was at first only in consequence of an express con- 
deemed an easy conquest by the French ditiou in the treaty of Amiens. This 
general But he soon found that he successful i*e8istauce by a handful of 
had a very different enemy to deal men to the troops who had vanquished 
with from the pusillanimous troops of the greatest military monarchies of 
Naples. The English garrison of Porto Europt, excited a great sensation both 
Ferraio consisted merely of three him- in England and on th^ Continent, and 
dred British soldiers, eight hundred served as a presage of that desperate 
Tuscan troops, and four hundred Cor- struggle which awaited them, when, 
sicans in the pay of Great Britain; but after trampling under foot the southern 
into this motley assemblage, the gov- hosts, they encountered the stubborn 
enior, Colonel Airley, had infused his valour of northern freedom. “ It was,” 
own undaunted resolution. At first ^o,Ja the imjiai'tial French historian, 
the French commenced the siege with “ an extr^rdinary spectacle in the 
fifteen hundred men only; but finding midst of the triumphal songs, and in 
that number totally insidequate, they the ^osom of a Continental peace, so 
gradually augmented their force to six long desired, se painfully acquired, to 
thousand men, while three frigates see an island, of easy access, and almost 
maintained a strict blockade, which touching the Continent, the scene of a 
soon reduced the garrison to great long-continued and doubtfiil strife; 
straits from want of provisiona But and Europe beheld with aifiatement, 
in the end of July, Sir John Borlme in that island, a single fortress otmt 
Warren hove in sight with an English the arms which the forces of the 
squadron; the French cruisem in- coalition had been unable to subdue.” 
stantly took refuge in the harbour of 82. By the treaty of Lun4rille, 
Leghorn; and the Republicans in their which the Epiperor Ftancis Was obliged 
turn began to experience the hard- to subscribe, not only aa<*Emp6ror of 
ships of a blockade. Jhiee French Austria, but in the%ame tof &e Qer- 
frigates were captured in endeavouring mau, empire,” Belgium and all the left 
to convey suppues across the straltB of bank of the Rhine were again formally 
Piombino to the besiegers; but as in ceded to Frandb; Loinbaray was erect- 
spite of these disasters the siege stiU ed into an independent state, and tho 
advanced, a general*effott was made on Adige declared tiie boundary betwixt 
the 18th September to destroy the it and the dominions of Austria; 
works. Venice, with all its territorial'pos^- 

81. Two thousand men, consisting aionsas &ra8 the Adige, was guatan* 

of the Swiss r^|iment of Watteville teed m Austm; the UuKe of llaSdena 
and detachments ftom tbs marines of received the Brisg^ in'for 
the fleet, were landed, , and attwked hisdnehy, which Was to the 

the Republicans in rear, while Airley, CliaalpinO re^bllo; ihe Grand-duke of 
by a vigorous sortie, assailed them m Tuscany, the Etnpmi'Cir's brothor,' 
front. The attack was at first success- Up his dominions to the infant Ptike 
ful, and some of the batteries which of Farms, a b^ck' of the $p«nb& 
commanded the entrance of the hoi'- family, on the Pi'caai^e of an indemidl^ 
hour were taken and spiked; bat the in Germany; Prance abohdoneifl Kehl, 
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Casael, and £hreiibreitstei% on coodi' 
tion that these forts ahoiold remain in 
the aitustion in which they were wh^ 
giren up; the pi'iacea disposeleased % 
the cession of the left bank of the 
Rhine were promised indemnitiesinihe 
of the E!m|)ire; the iudepend' 
. ence of the Batavianj Helvetic, Cisal* 
pine, and Ligurian republics was goa* 
rauteed, and their inhabitants declaiwd 
to have the power of choosing what¬ 
ever form of government they pre¬ 
ferred.” These oonditions did not 
differ materially from those contained 
in the treaty of Oompo Formic, or 
from those offered by Napoleon pre¬ 
vious to the renewal tif the war; a 
remarkable circumstance^ when it ia 
recollected how vast an addition the 
victories of Marengo, Hohenlinden, 
and the Mincio, had sinte made to the 
preponderance of the French arms. 

83. The artidie which compelled the 
Emperor to subscribe this treaty as 
head of the German empir| as well as 
Emperor of Austria, gave rise in the 

.sequel, as will be si^vm, to the most 
painful internal divisioss in Germany. 
By a fundamentol law of the empire, 
the Emperor could not bind the elec¬ 
tors and states of which he was the 
head, without, either their concurrenoe 
or express powers to that effect pre¬ 
viously conferred. The want of such 
powers had rendered inextricable the 
separate interests referred to the Con¬ 
gress atRastadb; but Nap<4eon, whose 
impatient dtsposiiion could not brook 
such.formaUties^ dht the matter short 
at Lutt^villeb by throwing his itword 
into the scales and insisUng that the 
Emperor should sim for the empire 
as well as hitoself; leaving him to vin¬ 
dicate such a step as he best could to 
the princeB mid statea of the Imperial 
Cmffederacy. The Empm'br hesitated 
long before he subscribed such a con¬ 
dition, whidh left the seeds of in¬ 
terminable discord in the Germanic 
body; but the conqueror was inexov- 
* abie> and no means of evtSdon oonld be 
.found. 

84. He vindicated himself to the 
electors in a dignified letter, dated 6th 
February 1801, the day before thst ott 
which the treaty was signed, in whidii) 
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after premising that his Imperial autho¬ 
rity was restrained by the Germanic 
constitution on that point In a precise 
manner, and therefoie that he had 
been compeUed to sign, as head of the 
empire, without any title so to do, he 
added, **But, on the other hand, the 
consideration of the melauoholy situa¬ 
tion in which, at that period, a large 
part of Germany was placed, the pro¬ 
spect of the still more calamitous fate 
with which the superiority of the 
French menaced tiie empii'e if the 
peace was any longer deferred; in fine, 
the general wish, which was loudly ex- 
prec^, in fovour of an instant accom¬ 
modation, were so many powerful 
motives which forbade me to refuse 
the coucurrence of my minister to 
this demand of the French plenipoten¬ 
tiary.** The electors and princes of 
the empire felt the force of this touch¬ 
ing appeal; they commiserated the 
situation of the first monarch in 
Christendom, compelled to throw him¬ 
self on his subjects for forgiveness of 
a step which he could not avoid; and 
one of the first steps of the Diet of 
the empire, assembled after the treaty 
of liundviUe was signed, was to give 
it their solemn ratification, grounded 
on the extraordinary situation in which 
the Emperor was then placed. But 
the question of indemnities to the dis¬ 
possessed princes w4ls long and warmly 
agitated. It continued for above two 
yetUB to distract the Germanic body; 
the intervention both of France and 
Russia was required to prevent the 
swozd being drawn in these internal 
disputes; and by the magnitude of 
the changes which were ultimately 
made, and the habit of looking to 
fotei^ protection Vhich was acquired, 
the foundation Was laid of that league 
to support separate interests which 
afterwards, uimer the nmne of the 
Ooxri!iyi»uiioir Rmsx, so well 
served tiie purposes of French ambi- 
tioxii, and broke up the venerable fabric 
eff German empire, 

' 8fi. This psaoe excited, as might 
wqH have been expeoteth the most eu- 
titosiastio joy in Paris, It was an¬ 
nounced in these terms to the inhabi- 
tantsby Napoleon:—glorious peace 
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ban terminated the Contlneatal war. 
Yonr^ ^rontiera are extended to the 
limits assigned to them by nature; 
nations long sep^uraited firom you re¬ 
join their bi'ethraui and inornae by a 
sixth your numbers, your territory,and 
your resources, Thhf success you owe 
chiefly to the courage of your soldierei, 
to their patience in fatigue, their pas¬ 
sion for liberty and gloiy: bat you 
owe it not less to the happy restora¬ 
tion of concord, and that union of feel¬ 
ings and interests, which has more 
than once sared France from ruin, j 
As long as you were divided, your ene- j 
uuea never lost the hope of subjugat- j 
ittg you ; they trusted that you would 
be vanquished by yourselves, and that < 
the power which had triumphed over 
all their efforts would crumble away 
in the convulsions of discord and an¬ 
archy. Their hope has been disap¬ 
pointed ; may it never revive t Re¬ 
main for ever united by the recollec¬ 
tion of your domestic misfortunes, by 
the sentiment of your presmit grandeur 
and force. Bewai'e of lowering by base 
passions a name which so many ex¬ 
ploits have oonsecrated to g^ory and 
immortality. Let a generous emula¬ 
tion second our arts and our industry; 
let useful labours embellish that France 
which external nations will never name 
but with admiration and respect; let 
the stranger who h^tens to visit it^ 
find among you the gentle and hos¬ 
pitable virtUM which distinguished 
your ancestors. Let all prmessions 
raise themselves to the dignity of the 
French name; let Commerce, while it 
reforms its rriations with other peoj^le, 
acquire the consistency wlueh fixes its 
enterprises, not on hasardous speoular 
tions, but oonstoni relations. Thus 
our mercantile industzy wfil resume 
the rank which is .due to it; thus will 
be strengthened ^e bonds which unite 
us to the most enlightened people^ on 
the Continent; thus will that nation, 
even, which has armed itself against 
France, be taught to. abjure its exces¬ 
sive pretensions, and at length learn 
the gmat troth, that, fpr people as fOr 
individuals, th^ can be no security 
for real prosperity but in the happiness 
nf all’* It is eurioua to obsem how 


sr 

early, amidst bis Continental triumphs, 
the ambition of the First Consul was 
directed to commercial and maritime 
greatness, in the effort to attain which 
he was to indulge in such implsr 
cable hostility to this country. 

8fl. The winter campaign. of 1800 
demonstrates, in the most striking 
manner, the justice of the observation 
by tlie Archduke Charles, that the 
valley of the Danube is Ihe quarter 
where vital blows against the Austrian 
monarchy are to be struck, and the 
importance of frontier or central forti¬ 
fications to arrest the march of a vic¬ 
torious invader. The disaster of Mtk- 
rengo was soqn repaired, and did not 
prevent the Austrian^ again taking the 
field at the head of an army which al¬ 
most balanced the Republican forces; 
but the battle of Hohenlinden at once 
laid open the vitals of the monarchy. 
The reason is to be found in the nu¬ 
merous t’orticsses which covered the 
Imperial frontiers in Lombardy, and 
the total l^ant of any such barrier be¬ 
tween Austi'ia and i^voria. After the 
passage of the Mindo, the army of 
Brune was sd severely weakened by 
the detachments left in the rear to 
blockade the fortresses on that river, 
that he was unequal to any further of¬ 
fensive movements, and if the war had 
continued, he wo.uld probably have 
been compelled to retreat: but, after 
the battle of Hohenlinden, the undi¬ 
minished battalions of Horeau poured 
in resistless strength. into the unde¬ 
fended HereditozyRtatei^ The Arch¬ 
duke Charles had long before foreseen 
this; by the fortifications of Ulm he 
enabled Kray for six weeks to arrest 
the victor in tho middle of bis career; 
and BO sensible was !N'apoleon of their 
importance, that his first measure, 
when they fell into his hand^ was to 
level them with the ground. 

&7. The peace of Lun^villC was the 
first considerable pkuso itt the Gonti- 
nmital strife; and already it hsd be¬ 
come nmntfest that the omects of the 
war had been clnmged, and that hosti- 
hties were now to be carried on lor the 
subjugation of a different poi^t^sr firom 
that which was. ahflrst contemplated. 
The extih^n of tho xsVohiticnaaiy 
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spirit, the stoppage of the insidious 
M'stem of prop^ndism, by which the 
French democracy was shaking all the 
thrones, and endangering all the insti¬ 
tutions and liberties of Europe, had 
been the real object of the war. The 
restoration of the Bourbons was never 
considered of importance, further than 
as affording a guarantee, and what at 
firstappeared thebestg^arantee, against 
that ti'emendous danger. By the re- 
cult of a struggle of nine years’ dura¬ 
tion, this object had been gained, not 
indeed in the way which at first would 
have been deem^ most likely to effect 
it, but in a manner which experience 
soon proved was far more efficacious. 
The restoration of an amiable and ho¬ 
nourable, but weak and unwarlike race 
of monarchs, would have been but a 
feeble barrier against t^e turbulent 
spirit of French democracy; but the 
elevation of an energetic anc^ i*e8olute 
conqueror to the throne, who guided 
the army by his authority and dazzled 
the people by his victories, p^'oved per¬ 
fectly sufficient to coerce its excesses. 
Napoleon said truly, “ t^t he was^the 
best friend which the cause of order in 
Europe ever had, and that he did more 
for its sovereigns, by the spirit which he 
repressed in France, than evil by the 
victories which he gained in Germany.” 
The conquests which he achieved 'af¬ 
fected only the external power or pre¬ 
sent liberty of nations; they did not 
change the internal frame of govern¬ 
ment, or prei^nt the future resurrec¬ 
tion of freedom: and trhen his military 
despotism was subverted, the face of 
European society reappeaml from un¬ 
der mask of slaveiy^without any 
material alteration. But the innova¬ 
tions of the National Assembly totally 
subverted the &bric of a oonstitutional 
monarchy, and by destroying ail fte 
intermediate classes betwe^ tnethrbne 
and the peasantry, left to people of 
France no alternative for the remain¬ 
der of their history but American 
^(equality or Asiatic despotism. The 
cause of order and freedom, therefore, 
^ined immemtely by the accession of 
Napoleon to the tlu'one. Great as were 
the dangere to the independence of the 
surrounding states from the militmy 
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power which he wielded, they were 
tijfiing in comparison of the perils to 
the very existence of liberty which 
arose from the democratic innovations 
of his predecessors. * 

88. But though the cause of liberty 
was thus relieved from its most press¬ 
ing dangers, the moment that the First 
Consul seized the helm, the peril to 
the independence of the surrounding 
states, and of Britain in particular, 
became extreme. His conduct soon 
showed'what his memoirs have since- 
confessed, that he had formed, from tire 
very commencement, a resolution to 
make France the first of European 
powers, and turn all the energies of 
their combined forces against me ex¬ 
istence of Great Britain. Already his 
measures were all directed to this end. 
He made it the first condition of peace 
to all the vanquished nations, that they 
should exclude British ships from their 
harbours; and he had contrived, by 
flattering the vanity of the Emperor of 
Russia, and skilfully fomenting the 
jealousy of the neutral states, to com¬ 
bine a formidable maritime league 
against Britain in the north of Europe. 
Thus, as time rolled on, the war to¬ 
tally altered its object; and the danger 
of subjugation changed sides. Com¬ 
menced to stop the revolutionary pro- 
pagandism of France, it terminated by 
being directed against the maritime 
preponderance of Great Britain; and 
Britain, which set out with heading 
the confederacy, ended by finding her- 

: self compellerl to combat for her exist¬ 
ence against the power of combined 
Europe. 

89. In tire promos of the conflict, 
also, a change not less important in the 
mode of canying on the war had arisen; 
and the Revolutiona^ armies, in con¬ 
sequence of the penury of their domes¬ 
tic rmources, had adopted a system of 
extorting supplies from the vanquished 
siktes, hitherto unknown in modem 
warfare. It had been the boast of the 
philosophic historian, that civilisation 
had softened even the rude features of 
war in modem Europe; that industry 
securely reaped its harvest amidst hos¬ 
tile squadrons, and the invaded terri- 
toi^ felt the enemy’s presence rather 
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by the quickened sale for its produce 
than by die ruihless hand of the spoiler. 
But though this was often true when 
Gibbon wrote, the Preach Revolution 
had introduced a very different system, 
and made wai' retrograde to the rapine 
and spoliation of barbarous times. The 
revolutionary armies issued from the 
Republic as the Goths had in former 
days from the regions of the north, 
powerful in numbers, destitute of re¬ 
sources, starving from want, but fero¬ 
cious in spirit, energetic in will, reck¬ 
less of crime. Determined to seek for 
plenty, at the sword's point, from the 
countries through which they passed, 
the principle on which they uniformly 
acted was to make war maintain war, 
and levy in its theatre, whether a hos¬ 
tile or neutral territory, the means of 
carrying on the contest. They formed 
no magazines; brought with them no 
money; paid for nothing; but by the 
terrors of military execution wrung 
from the wretched inhabitants the most 
ample supplies. “The army of Mo¬ 
reau," says General Mathieu Dumas, 
liimself not the least distinguished of 
the Repuhlioan commanders, “ ran¬ 
sacked die coimtry between the Rhine 
and the Inn, devoured its subsistence, 
and reduced the inhabitants to despair, 
while it maintained the strictest disci¬ 
pline. The devastation of war for centu¬ 
ries before, even that of the Thiity Y ears, 
was nothing in comparison. Since the 
period when regular armies had been 
formed, the losses occasioned by the 
marches and combats of armies were 
passing evils; the conquest of a coim- 
try did not draw after it its ruin. |f 
a few districts, or some towns carHcd 
by assault, were abandoned to the fury 
of the soldimi, thft inexorable pen of 
history loaded with reproaches the cap¬ 
tains who permitted, or the sovereigns 
who did not punish, such outrages. 
But Moreau’s army levied, in a few 
months, above .twenty millions 
francs (£800,000) in requisitions; enor¬ 
mous contributions were unceasingly 
exacted; the people were overwhelm¬ 
ed ; the governments of the oppressed 
states entirely exhepsted. It "tm re-' 
sep-ed for our age to witoess, in the 
midst of the rapid progress of civilisa¬ 


tion, and after so many eloquent de¬ 
clamations in favour,o| humanity, the 
scourge of war immeasui'ably extend¬ 
ed ; the art of government become in 
the hands of the conqueror an instru* 
ment of extortion, and systematic rob¬ 
bery be styled, by the leaders of regen¬ 
eration, the right of conquest." 

90. Even in this gloomy state of the 
political horizon, however, the streaks 
of light were becoming visible which 
were destined to expand into, all the 
lustre of day. The invasion of the 
French troops, their continuod resi¬ 
dence in other states, had already gone 
far to dispel those illusions in weir 
fiivour, to whiqh, even moi-e than the 
terror of their arms, tjieir astonishing 
successes had been owing. Their stand¬ 
ards were no longer hailed with enthu¬ 
siasm by tlie people who had experi¬ 
enced their presence; the declaration 
of war to the palace and pVace to the 
cottage hcul ceased to deceive mankind. 
The consequences of their conquests 
had been Mt. Requisitions and taxes 
—merciless requisitions, grievous taxes 
—had been found to follow rapidly in 
the footsteps of these alluring preten¬ 
sions; penury, want, and starvation, 
were seen to stalk in the rear of the 
tricolor flag. Already the symptoms 
of POPULAR BESiSTASCE Were to be seen ; 
the ^peasantry even of unwaxlike 
Italian peninsula had repeatedly and 
spontaneously flown to arms; tiie pa¬ 
triotic eflbrts of Austria had recalled 
the glorious days of Mam Theresa; 
the heroic sacrifices pf the^Forest Can¬ 
tons had emulated the virtues, if not 
the triumphs, exhibited at Sempach 
and Moiwairiepi Unmarked as it was 
cunidst the blaze of milit^ glory, the 
sacred flame was beginning to spread 
which was destined to set free man¬ 
kind ; banished from the court and the 
easily the stem resolution to resist 
was gathering sfrength among the cot¬ 
tages pf the poor. It is in such reflec¬ 
tions that t£e philospphio mind best. 
derives oonselatiQn for the many evils 
arising from the ambitioin of the rulers, 
and tho wickedness of Ihe agitatora ci 
manldnd; and by observing how tmi- 
formly, when oppression becomes in- 
tolerahlfl^ an uad^eurrent begins to 
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flow, destined uUiniately to torrent 
it, tibat tli« surest fooudatiou is laid 
foff oonfideuoB in tJie final jarrange- 


meuts of Supreme Wisdom, amidst 
tke misibrtuues or the vices of the 
world, ’ , 


CHAPTER XXXIIL 


FBOU THS PEACX OF X<ITNEmi.E TO 
lUBlTllCfi OONFEDERACT. 

1. Thbrb arises^ fropi the very nsr 
ture of the element on whioh they are 
respectively exercised, an esseutim dif¬ 
ference between the laws of war at sea 
and at land. Territorial conquests are 
attended by immediate ^d impurtant 
advantages to the victorious power. It 
gains posseEuion of a frultfm country, 
of opulent cities, of spacious harbours, 
and costly fortresses; it stops at once 
into the authority of the ruling guv- 
emment over the subject people^ and 
all the resources of the dbnquered state, 
in money, provkdoni^ men, and imple¬ 
ments of war, are at its command. But 
the victor at sea fiuds himself in a very 
different situation. The most decisive 
naval victories draw after them no ac¬ 
quisition of inhabitants, we<dth, or re¬ 
sources; the ocean is unproductive alike 

taxes mr tribute; and among the 
solitary reotoses of me deep you will 
search in vHn fori^the popmous cities 
or fertile fields which reward the valour 
ci tefrestriid ambition. The more a 
power extends itself at,^d, the more 
formidable does it become, because it 
unites to its own ih,e forces of the van¬ 
quished state; the more it extends it¬ 
self at sei^ the more it is weakened, if 
it truids to tho deep alond tot its re- 
sourus^. because the surihoe which it 
must protect isangmented, without any 
proporttonal addition being made to 
the means by whidh its equpke is to be 
naaintaiaed. 

2. In the infisuey of m^kind the 
usages of war are the same on both 
(dements. Alike at sea as on shore, 
the persbns and property of the van* 
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quished are at the disposal of the con¬ 
querors ; fu d from the sack of cities 
and the i-ialc of captives the vast stuns 
are obtained which constitute the ob¬ 
ject and the reward of their inhuTb..u 
hostility. The liberty for which the 
Qrctiks and liomans contended was not 
mere national independence or civil 
privileges, but liberation from domestic 
or predial servitude, from the degrada¬ 
tion of helots, or the lash of patricians. 
Such is to thi.s day the custom in aU 
the uncivilised portions of the globe, 
in Asia, Africa, and among the savages 
of America; and such, tBl compara¬ 
tively recent Limes, was the practice 
even among the Christian monarchies 
anil chivalrous nobility of modern 
Europe. But with tlie growth of opu¬ 
lence, and tb ' extension of more hu¬ 
mane ideas, ..hese rigid usages have 
been mnvcrselly softened among the 
European uudouF. As a^culture and 
commerce improved, and population 
augmented, it was found to be as im¬ 
possible as it was inhuman to carry 
off all the property of the vanquished 
people, the growtll^ perhaps^ of centu¬ 
ries of industry, or attemi^ to reduce 
millions of men at , once to a state of 
slaveiy. Tke revenue and public pos¬ 
sessions of the state furnish^ an amplo 
fund to reward the conquering power; 
wlule the regular pay and fix^ main- 
tmuince at we pubUo expense of the 
soldiers, took away l^e pretext for pri¬ 
vate pillage as, a measure of necessity. 
All nations, sul^ect in their .1;uni to the 
vicissitudes, of fortune, foimd it for 
their interest to adopt this Imiieut sysr 
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tem, which so materially dimmiahed 
the horrors of war; and hence the prac¬ 
tice hecame geuei^—excepting in the 
storming of towns, and other extreme 
cases; where the vehemence of passion 
bade defiance to the restraints of disci¬ 
pline—to respect private property in 
the coxiv&e c‘' hostilities, and look £or 
: ’ueration only to the public re- 

> ) or property of the state. It is 

the disgrace of tlie leaders of the French 
Eevolut' m, that amidst all their decla¬ 
mations in favour of humanity, they 
were the first wlo have depart^ from 
these be.. .<Scent us. ges, and, under the 
specious names of contributions, and 
of making vai’ ,/Ovt var, Ixave i*e- 
stored at the oj’oniug of i.uc tiineteeuth, 
the rappciouB oppression u' the ninth 
centTir’y. 

3. F ^manity woiud have just reason 
to rejoice, if it were i>riiotict.‘ le to 
establish a similar systcio oi ivstrained 
hostility at sea; if the ] uuciplc of ''nn- 
fining the right of oaptuiv bo public 
property could be introduced on the 
one element as well us the ctler, and 
the private mercha. were in .safety to 
navigate the deep auii<i ‘ hosti'e fleets, 
in the same inaunor . Llie carrier at 
land securely traverses ojip-^u.g aimies. 
But it has never been - ’ pracdcabla 
to introduce such aili u, nor has 
it ever been attemp ■ n by the 
most civilised natio. .raiut 

upon theirown hostility, no ..i' loudly 
they may sometimes hav'o deinaudcd it 
as a bridle upon that 'if their enemies. 
And when the utter Litciility of the 
ocean, except as foiming a highway for 
the intercourse of mai^iud, la ounsi- 
dered, it does not appear prol^ble that, 
until the human heart is BBseutially 
changed, such aa alteration, how de¬ 
sirable soever by the weaker states, 
ever can be adopted. It may become 
general when ambition and national 
rivalry cease to away the human heart, 
but not ^ then. Certain it is that, 
of all nations upon earth, revolutionary 
France had the least title to contend ! 
for such a change; she having not only 
introduced new usages of unprecedent¬ 
ed rigour in modem times into her war¬ 
fare at land, but issued and acted upon 
edicts for her znarithue hostfilty on 


pmjiplM worthy of TorkU, bu-bo- 
nty.* 

4, But it is not merely with the sub¬ 
jects of nations in a state of hostility 
that belligerents are brought in contact 
during modern waifarej they find 
themselves continually in collision also 
with NisUTRAL vsssnLs trading with 
their enemies, and endeavouring, from 
the prospect of high profits, to furnish 
them with those articles which they 
are prevented from receiving directly 
from the trade of their own subjects. 
Here new and important interests arise, 
and some limitation of the rigour of 
maritime usage evidently becomes in¬ 
dispensable. , If the superior power at 
sea can at pleasure declare any enemy's 
territory in a state'of blockade, and 
make prize of all neutral vessels navi- 
gating to ai^ of its harbomu, it will 
not only epeldily find itself involved in 
hostilities with all mmitime states, but 
engaged^in a species of warfare f^rom 
which itself at some future period may 
derive essential injury. On the other, 
hand, it is eqxxally impossiblie to main¬ 
tain that the vessels of other states are 
to be entuvil/ exempted from restraint" 
in such cases; or that a beUigerent 
power, whose warlike operations are 
dependent perhaps upon intercepting 
the supplies in progress towards its an¬ 
tagonist, is patienuy to see all its en¬ 
terprises defeated, merely because they 
am conveyed und^ the cover of a 
neutral flag instead of in its enemy’s 
bottoms. Such a pretension would 
render maritime |ucceBl of no avail, 
and wars interminable, by enabling the 
weaker power, under fimtious cover, 
securely to repair all its lossea These 
considemtious are so obvious, and are 
brought so frequently into, collusion 
in maritime wai’lare, that they early 


* The decree of tJio Directory, 18th Janu¬ 
ary 1T98, decloroa, that all fCund ou 
the high sees with auy lhiglish goods what- 
uver ou board, fo uhemoetwr sliall 

be gcio(^rise; that neutral sailors found on 
boaid hSigUsb vessels shall be put to deatk, 
and that t9e harbours of France shaO Iw 
shut agahist aU vessels which had touched at. 
lui English, harbour; and it requires certifi¬ 
cates of origin, under the hands of French 
consuls, exactly as the Berlin and Milau de¬ 
crees afterivaros did.-r-Boi>iK8CW’s Ainiruity 
i. Ml 
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caused the introduction of a system of 
international law, which for centuries 
hftH been recognised by all the states of 
Europe, and is summed up in the 
following propositions by the greatest 
masters of that important branch of 
jurisprudence that ever appeared in 
this or any other country. 

5. (l.)*Thatit is not lawfulforneutral 
nations to cairy on, in time of war, for 
the advantage or on the behalf of one 
of the belligerent powers, those branches 
of their commerce from which they are 
excluded in time of peace. 

(2.) That every beliigerentpower may 
capture the property of its enemies 
wWever it shall meet vsith it on the 
high seas, and may for that purpose 
detain and bring into port neutral ves¬ 
sels laden wholly or in part with any 
such property. 

(3.) Thatunderthedesenption of con¬ 
traband of war, which neutrals are pro¬ 
hibited from carrying to the bSligereut 
powers, the law of nations, if nob re¬ 
strained by special treaty. iiAdudes all 
naval as well as military stores, and 
generally all articles serving principally 
to afford to one belliger^t power the 
instrument and means of annoyance to 
be used against the other. 

(4.) That it is lawfulfor naval powers, 
when engaged in war, to blockade the 
ports of meir enemies by cruising 
squadrons hona fide allotted to that 
service, and duly competent to its exe¬ 
cution. That such blockade is valid 
and legitimate, although there be no 
design to attack or mduce by force the 
port or arsenal to which it is applied; 
Hnd;ihat the &ct of the blockade, with 
due notice ^ven thereof to neutinl 
powers, shall affect not only vessels 
actually interedpted in the attempt to 
enter blockaded port, but those 
also which shall be elsendtere met with, 
and shall be found to have been destined 
to such poit, with knowledge of the 
fact and notice of the blockade. 

(5.) Tliat the right of visiting and 
searching xteutral vessels is lanecessary 
Consequence of these pnndides; and 
that, % the law of nations, (when un- 
restnundd by pfffticular treaty), this 
right is not in any manner affected by 
the presendb of *a neutral ship of war, 
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havingunder its convoy merchantships, 
either of its own nation or of any other 
country. • 

. In these propositions are contained 
the general principles of the maAtimo 
code of the whole European nations, 
as it htfi been exercised by all states^ 
towards each other, and laid down by 
all authorities on the subject from tho 
dawn of civilisation. The special ap> 
plication of these principles to the 
question immediately at issue between 
the couteuding powers in 1801 is con¬ 
tained in the following propositions, 
laid down as incontestable law by that 
great master of maritime and interna¬ 
tional law, Sir Willi'.un Scott (Lord 
Stowell);— 

6. (1.) “ That the righi bf visiting ai^ 
searching merchant ships upon ^e 
high seas, whatever be the ships, what¬ 
ever be the cargoes, whatever be the- 
destinations, is an incontestable right 
of the lawfully commissioned cruisers 
of a belligerent nation.* 

(2.) “ That the authority of the sove¬ 
reign of the neutral country, being in¬ 
terposed in any matter of mere force, 
cannot legally vary the rights of a le¬ 
gally commissioned belligerent cruiser, 
or deprive him of his right to search 
at common law.t 

(3.) That the penalty for theviolent 
contravention of this right, ^ the con- 

• “This right of search,*' says Sir Wiltiam 
Scott, “ is clear iu practice, which is uniform 
and universal upon the subject. The many 
European treaties which refer to this right 
refer to it as pre-existing, and merely regu¬ 
late the exercise of it. All writers upon the 
law of natiohs unanimously acknowledge it, 
without the exception even of Hubner him- 
seir, the great champion of neutral privileges. 
In short, no man, in the least conversant 
with subjects of this kipd, has ever, that L 
know of, breathed a doubt upon it.*’—Bomsr- 
soM's Admiralty ReporU, i. 60; TAe Maria. 

t Two sovereigns may agree, as in soxno' 
instances they have agr^ by special cove¬ 
nant, that the })resonce of ono of ilieir armed 
ships sJoDg with their merchant ships is to be. 
held as a sufficient guarantee that nothing is 
to be fouiid in that convoyof merchant shipa 
inconsistent with amity or neutrality ,* but 
no sovereign can, by the common law of na¬ 
tions, legally com^ tbs acceptance of such 
a security hy mewTeisce, or compel the belli¬ 
gerent to forego the only security known in. 
the law of nations upon this subject inde¬ 
pendent of six»dal covenant—the right of 
personal visitation. 
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Vacation of the property ao withheld 
from visitation and search. 

{4.) Tihat nothing further isneces- 
aaiy to constitute blockade, than that 
there*should be a force stationed to 
^prevent coxamunication, and a diie 
' notice or prohibition given to the 
party. 

(5.) “ That articles tending probably 
to aid the hostilities of one of the belli¬ 
gerents, as arms, ammunition, stores, 
and, in some cases, provisions, are con¬ 
traband of war,* and as such liable to 
fieLzui'e by the vessels of the other 

* Thejnd^entsof Sir William Scott aro 
bero reJbrrea to with perfect coafidence, as 
explaining not merely the English under* 
atemdiug of the maritime law, but that which 
for cen&ries has been recognised and ad¬ 
mitted by aU the European states. “In 
forming ray judgments,’’ says that great 
authority, “ 1 trust it lias not for one mo- 
meut escaped my anxious rccullcctiuu that 
the duty of my station calls me to consider 
myself not as stationed hero to deliver occa- 
eional and shifting opinions to serve present 
purposes of particular national interest, but 
<tD administer with indifferouce th.at jusUee 
which the law of nations holds out, without 
dUtinctim, to independent states—somehar)- 
ncuiiig to bo neutml and some belligerent. 
The seat of judicial authority is indeed locally 
here in the belligerent oomitry, according to 
the known law and practice of nations; but 
the law itself has no locality. It is the duty 
of the person who sits here to determine the 
•question exactly os be would dotermino it if 
witting at Stockholm ; to assert ro pretmsioii 
•on the part qf Great Sritain, which he teou/d 
not allow to Sweden in the same ctrcumsfanci's, 
and to impose no duties on Sweden us a neu¬ 
tral country, which he would not admit to 
belong to Groat Britain in the same charac¬ 
ter.” And of the impartiality with which 
this great duty at this period was exercised 
by this distinguished judge, we have the best 
•evidence in tbe testimony of another eminent 
statesman, tbe worm Mvocate of neutral 
rights and certainly no concedor of. unde¬ 
served praise to bispolitical opponents “ No¬ 
thing,’^ says Lofd Chancellor Brougham, 
“can bo more instnfetivo than the decisions 
«of our prise courts on this point (the right 
of searw), andnothing.can give us more gra¬ 
tifying views of tbe purity with which those 
tribunals administer the law of uarions, and 
their impartiality in trying the delicate ques¬ 
tions which come before them, between their 
own sovereign or their own countrymen, and 
the rulers or the people of other states. It 
Is with pleasure, therefore, that wo have to 
consider how anxiously and rigorously at 
this i>eriod (1798—]800> the principles for 
which we are contending have been enforced 
in the High Court of Admiralty under the 
presidency of Sir William Scott.''--Edfn. iUi- 
view, vol. xix. 298, 299. 


party, with the vessel ia which they 
are conveyed.” 

7. These rights had never formed any 
peculiar or exclusive privilege, whic^ 
the British claimed alone of aU other 
nations. On the contrary, tinder the 
equitable modifications introduced by 
the common maritime law, they had, 
from the dawn of European civilisation, 
been universally acknowledged and 
maintained, equally by the courts and 
the lawyers of llidy, Spain, Portugal, 
Fi*ance, Holland, Sweden, Denmaik, 
and Britain. Authore there were, in¬ 
deed, who contended in their studies 
for a difierent principle, and strenu¬ 
ously asserted that the fiag should 
cover the merchandise; but these novel 
speculations had never received any 
sanction from the maritime law of 
Europe, or the practice, independent 
of express tr&ty, of belligerent states; 
and, accordingly, various treaties had 
been eiAered into among difierent 
powers, restrainingorlimitingthe right 
of search between their respective sub¬ 
jects, precisely because they knew that, 
but, for that specifd stipulation, the 
common maritime law would admit it. 
So strongly was this felt by the English 
lawyers who, in the House of Commons, 
espousedthe cause of the neutral powers 
previous to the maritime confederacy 
in 1800, tliat they admitted the light 
of Great Britain to search neutral ships 
for the goods of an enemy, and that the 
northern confederacy contended for a 
principle which militated against the 
established law of nation#, as laid down 
with universal aslsnt by that great 
master of the maritime law, Lord Mans¬ 
field. They maintained merely that it 
would be prildeut to abate somewhat 
of former pretensions in the present 
disastrous ciisis of public afiairs.f, 

t The hardihood with which itis constantly 
assorted by the foreign diplomatists and his- 
torian^^ that the prindples of maritime law 
for which England contends area usurpation 
on her part, founded on mere power, and on- 
sanctioned either by the usage of other states 
ortho principles of maritime Jurisprudenoe^ 
renders it iiAportsnt to lay before the reader 
a few of the authorities of foroigu legal 
writers on the subject. , 

Eineociue says, “Idem statuendum arhi- 
tramus, si res hostilesin naviblis amicorum 
reperiautur. Idas eapi posse nmo detiitat, 
quia host! In res hostUes pmhia Utiuut— 
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8. From tnolives of policy, indeed, 
Britain had repeatedly waved or abait- 
ed this right of search in favour of par* 
tionlar states by special agreement. 
This was done towards Holland in 1674 , 
to detach that power from France, and 
in the belief that the United Provinces 
would never be neutral when Britain 
was.ptowar; and to France, by the 
comineroial treaty of 17^^, utnierthe 
influence of the samiS idea that she 
would never be neutral when Great 
Britain was in a state of hostility. But 
in the absence of such express stipula¬ 
tion, these rights had been invariably 
exercised, both by Britain towards 
other nations, and othe)* nations to¬ 
wards Britain—particularly by Lord 
Chatham during the whole course of 
the Seven Years” War, and by the min¬ 
isters of Anne during the long War of 

ostonuB ut eas, ubicuuquo repertas, sibi poa- 
ait viadicari.’*— J)t JS'avUnts ob. ^ict. c. ii. 
soo. 9. 

“I bdiovo it cannot be doubted,” saya 
Presidont Jefferson, by t)io geuoriil 

law of nations, the goods of a fiicnd found in 
tho vessels of an enemy pe b-ee; and the 
goods of an enemy found in the vesselsinf a 
mend are good prize.*'— Jei fxbson’b ietier 
to CiKSET, 24th July 1797, 

“ The ordinances of the old French marine, 
under the monarchy, direct that not only 
shall tho enemy's property, found on board 
a neutral veaacl, be confiscated, but ti*e neu¬ 
tral Mp itielf be declared lawful prize.” Tho 
practice of England bus always been to re¬ 
lease all nentttu property found on (ward an 
enemy's ship; but Prance always oonsidered 
it as lawful prize .—Ordonmnee dc Marine. 
Art 7. Valin, 284^ 

“ Jjes ohoses qui sent d'un usage jjarticu- 
her pour Ja guAve, et dent on empSebe le 
transport chez UU eunfitui, s’appcllcut inar- 
chau discs de cemtarebaudo. Cels sont les 
armes, les munitions do guerre, les bois, et 
toot ce qui serth la coustnicsUon ot & rarme- 
nient d«s voisseaux de guema"—V atteu, 
c. 7, SCO. 112. 

In their letter tU Jffr Plnclcney, January 
36,1797, the American Oovemmejrtexpressly 
doclam that, “by the law of nations, timber 
.'lud other n^val stores are contraband of 
war.*’—Pajd. MiiL XXXvi. 213, note. 

“On no pent empdeher le' tmnspOTi des 
effbts de coutrebaade, si Ton po'vinto ptSs les 
vausaaus neutres .que Ton reucoutm en m^ir: 
o» eH dkmA tn droU m Ut etsfier.”—TsTVEtiH 
0.3, sees. UL .<i 

“Toutyaisseau qui mfasera d’otuener ses 
voiles apm sommatieii qid lui' eu aum dtd 
faite par nee vaisaeaux ou eeux de nhs su^ts, 
armis en guerre, ppwa y 4^ contnifnc par 
artillorieou aulmMttt, et ea eas demtst- 
anoeet de cCmbati, U sera de bon pxisd.^— 


the Succeasioti—without any complaint 
whatever from neutral stat^ And of 
the disposition of Britain to submit in 
her turn to the maritime law which 
she requires frcm others, no better in¬ 
stance can bo desired than occurred* 
during the Duke of Wellington’s admi¬ 
nistration iu 1829, when the British 
government declin^ to interfere in the 
capture of a British merchantman try¬ 
ing to elude the blockade of Terceira, 
though a few British frigates would 
have sent tho whole Portuguese navy 
to the bottom. 

9. The obvibus disadvantage, how¬ 
ever, to which such amaritime code musi 
occasionally expose neutral states, by 
sometimes depriving them of a trade 
at the very time when it is likely to be 
most lucrative—and the natural jea¬ 
lousy at the exercise of so invidious a 

Ordonnanee de la Marine de France. —^Tit, 
Proeba, Art. 12. The Spanish ordinance of 
1718 has an article to the same effect. 

“ Other nations,” says Heereu, “advanced 
similiu* claims iu montimo affairs to the Eiig- 
]i.«ih; but os they had not the same naval 
power to support them, tins was of little cuu- 
Boquejice ."—Furopean Slaatt ii, 41. 

The claims of neutrals for the security of 
their commerce are stated by Byukerschocli 
as limited to this, that they may continue to 
trade in war as they did in peace. But this 
claim, he adds, is limited by the rights of a 
belligerent. “ Qiueritiir quid &cerc nut non 
facero poasuntinter duoshostes ; omnia forte 
iuquies qiife potuemnt si pox esset inter eos, 
quos inter imnc cst helium."-B yiikbiis- 
cnocn, Quant. Jurit Pub. i. 9. 

These {irindples were fUlly recognised in 
various treaties between England and other 
maritime states. In article 12 of the treaty 
1661, between Sweden and England, it w^ 
provided, “But lest such £n9edora of naviga- 
tuui and passage of the one confedecatesbouid 
bp of detriment to ttio other while engaged 
in war, by sea or Imid, with odier nations, 
and lest tho goods or m^^fobondlse of the 
enemy should beoonceeuedunder’the name 
of a ikleud and ally, for’^tlm awiiding all sus¬ 
picion and fraud of sneb sort, if is Agmid that 
all ships, carriagAS, warn, mid men, belong¬ 
ing to either of the ponfed^tes, shall be fhr- 
ni^ed in-thelr voyage wlhb certiAcates, spe¬ 
cifying tho namee of the ships, carrh^s, 
goods, and masters of the; vefuels, together 
witli.sach other d«NNjriptionB as aro expn»sed 
iu tte following Amo, Ac.; sod the goods 

of an enemy otrtfomad in meh thip of the con- 
federajsa, tiled pod mkioA oelonfft to tkt 
and what belongs to 
the ocmfsdOtsteidi#! be immeiBately restor¬ 
ed." Theve ia * similar danse in article 20 
of thetreety betweanlSng'laud and Denmark 
inlTdO.—i^arL MUt. xxxvi. 226. 
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rigtit as tliat of search, especially when 
put in force by the stronger against 
the weaker* power~-had long led to 
complaints gainst belligerent states. 
In 1746*, the King of Prussia disputed 
the ri^t of Britain to search neutral 
vessel^ though without following up 
« his protest with actual remstance; and 
in 1782 the Dutch contended, that it 
csould not be admitted by their vessels 
when Sidling under convoy. But no¬ 
thing serious was done to support 
these novel pretensions till the year 
1780, when the northern powers, see¬ 
ing Britain hard pressed by the fleets 
of France and Spain at the close of the 
American War, deemed the opportunity 
favourable to establish by force of arms 
a new code of maritime laws; and ac¬ 
cordingly entered into the famous con¬ 
federacy known by the name of the 
Abmisd Neutrality, which was the 
first open declaration of war by neutral 
powers against Great Britain and the 
old system of maritime rights. By this 
treaty, Russia, Sweden, and Denmark 
proclaimed the principles, that free 
ships make free goods, ibat the flag 
covers the merchandise, and that a 
blockaded port is to be understood only 
when such a force is stationed at its en¬ 
trance as renders it dangerous to enter.* 

10. So undisguised an attack upon 
the ancient code of European law, 
which England had so decided an 
interest to maintain, because its aban¬ 
donment placed the defeated in as 

* Tbo words of tl»o proclamatiou are,— 
1. That all uentral ships may b-eoly navi¬ 
gate from port to port, and on tbe coasts of 
nations at war. 3. That the effects bcloaging 
to tlie subjects of tiie said warring powers 
■hail be free in all neutral vosaeln, except 
contraband merchandise. 3. Thattheartblos 
are to be deemed oontiaband which arc men¬ 
tioned in the 10th aa<f 11th articles of Rus¬ 
sia's treaty of commerce with Great Brttaiu. 
4. That to determimo what is meant by a 
bloolcaded pent, this only is to be understood 
of one which ii so wedl in by the Alps 
of the power which attacks it, and which 
keep their placea toat it is dangorousto en¬ 
ter into hu—ZtectoroliMi e/Jlanto, SSd ApxU 
1760; 4im. Meg. xxxv: Parsers. It 

b worQiyof observatioiL as Sir William Scott 
observas, that even in mis manifesto, no de¬ 
nial of the right of eeoi^ Is to be Ibnnd, at 
least to tiie elfeot of detonnintag whether or 
not the neutral has ornttrahand articles on 
board.—See Bosiwaon’s Ameris, i 390>; The 
Maria. • 


advantageous circumstances as the vic¬ 
torious power, in fact amounted to a 
declamtiou of war against Great Britain. 
But her cabinet were compelled to 
dissemble tlieir resentment at that 
time, in consequence of the disastrous 
state of public affairs at the close of 
the American contest. They contented 
themselves, therefore, with prat«gtu)g 
against these novel doctrines at the 
northern capitals, and had influence 
enough at the cot^^ of the Hague, soon 
after, to procure their abandonmont 
by the United Provinces The Baltic 
powers, however, dming the oontina- 
ance of the Am^can War, adhered to 
the principles t^us laid down, although 
no fusion was made to them in the 
peace which followed. But they soon 
feund that it introduced rules so much 
at variance with the practice of Euro¬ 
pean warfare,* that they were im¬ 
mediately obliged, when they in their 
turn becaifle belligerents, to revert to 
the old system. 

11. In pavtioular, when Sweden went 
to war with Russia in 1787, she totally 
abau4oned the principles of the* Armed 
Neutrality, an(P acted invariably upon 
the ancient maritime code. Russia, 
in the same year, reverted to the old 
principles in her war with the Turks; 
and in 1798 entered into a maritime 
treaty with Great Britain, in which she 
expressly gave up the principles of the 
year 1780, and engaged to use her 
efforts to prevent neutral powers from 
protecting the commerce of Franco on 
the high seas, or in the "tiarbours of 
that country. Botn Denmark and 
Sweden were bound by the treaties of 
1661 and 1670, with England, to 
admit the right of search, and give up 
the pretension to cany enemy’s pro¬ 
perty; and, by a convention entered 
into between titese two powers in 1794, 
which was communicated by them to 
the Briti^ government, they bound 
tiiiemselves **to claim no advantage 
which is not clearly and unezeeption:* 
ably foundei} on respecUve trea¬ 
ties with the powetea at war, and not * 
to claim, in cases not specifted in their , 
treaties any advantage which is noi 
founded onihe univeow law of nations, 
hitherto acknowledged and,*cespect6d 
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by all the powers and all the sovereigns 
of Europe, and from which they can 
as little suppose that any of them will 
depai^ as they are in<^able of de- 
pai’ting fixim it themselves.’* Further, 
both Russia* ,aud Denmark + had 
issued edicts, at the commencement of 
the war, in which they prohibited 
^bifiif^bjects from taking on board 
cratraband articles; while America, in 
the same year, h^ entered into a 
maritime treaty with England, in which 
the right of seai'ch was expressly ad¬ 
mitted.:!: Both by the common mari¬ 
time law, and by the force of recent and 
Bubsisting treaties, therefore, the right 
of search claimed by Great Britain was 
lounded on an tmquestionable basis. 

12. But this specific state of matters 
was totally altemd by the result of the 
maritime war, and especially by the 
decisive battle of the* Nile. These 

* In 1703, the Empress of Russia herself 
proposed and concluded a treaty with Great 
^tain, in which she expressly ouffaged to 
unite with bis Britannic Mai^y “ all her 
offorts to prevent other powers not implicat- 
«d in i^is war ftom giving any protection 
twhatovw, directly or indirectly, iniconse- 
quence of their neatralityf to the commerce 
and property of the Frcnm on the sea, or in 
the ports of Franco;” and, in execution of 
this treaty, she sent a fleet, into the Baltic 
and North‘Seas, with express orders “to 
aoiae and ewture all the ships bearing the 
pretended French flag, or any other flags 
which they may dare to hoist; and to stop 
<aIso and to ccmwl all Mvirol vessels bound to 
•orfnigMtd for France, according as they shall 
deem it most expedient, either to sail back 
or to enter some neutral harbour.”—Note, 
3(MA July 1793, by tAe Riutian ambofixitdor to 
tt/u High CJmAxUor of Sweden, Ann. Jiey. 1793, 
p. 175, Sate Papert. similar note was pre- 
.sented to the court of Denmark at the same 
iUmc, and both Denmark and Sweden, in 
fheir tr^ty with each,other, on July 6, 2794, 
Prussia in her treaty with America In 1797, 
Russia in her war with the 'furks in 1787, and 
Sweden in her war with Russia in 1789. pro¬ 
mulgated and acted upon these principles, 
diametrically opposed to the doctnnes of the 
Armed Ncutimity. With such ardour was 
this system acted upon W the Emperor Paul, 
that he threatened the Daueb with immedi¬ 
ate hostilities in 1799, on account “ of their 
supplying assistance and protection to the 
tnme of Sranoe, under the neutral colours of 
the Danish flagand he Was «aily prevented 
from canying these threats into immediate 
execution by the omicahle ioteifgrenee of 
Great Rritwn: a seasohidNo interposition, 
which Denmark repeatedly aokbpwleflged 
with becoming mtftude.-«>-Ann: Rtf. leOlV 
p. 01. In ^794 me Empress notiflea to the 
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I great events, by entirely sweeping the 
I French flag from the ocean, left them 
dependent on other pov&ers for the 
supplies necessaiy for .their navy; and 
the Republican government saw the 
necessity of relaxing the rigour of 
their former proceeding against neu¬ 
trals, in order, through their interven- i 
tion, to acquire the means of I'estoring 
their marine. The intemperate con¬ 
duct of the Directory, and the arbitrary 
doctrines which they enforced in re¬ 
gard to neutrals, had all but involved 
the Republic in open hostilities with 
America) Denmarl^ And Sweden; and 
on the accession of Ibe Pii’st Consul, 
he found an embargo laid on all the 
ships of theso powers in the French 
harbours. The arriu of the Direc¬ 
tory of the 18th January and 29th 
October 1798, were to the last degree 
injuiiouM to neutral commerae, for ^ey 

Swedish court that “ the Empress of Russia 
has thought profmr to fit out a fleet of 
twenty-five sail of the line, with frigates pro¬ 
portional, to cruise in theNorthSeas, for the 
purpose (in copjuctiou with the English 
maritime forces) of preventing the sending 
of any provisions or amntuniuon to France; 
the Empress thcreforo requests the King of 
Bweden not to permit his ships of war to 
take auT Swedish merchantmen ladeu with 
any such commodities under their convoy. 
Rer Imiwrlal Majesty flirther orders all 
merchant ships which her squadron may 
meet in those seas to be tearehtd, to see if 
their cargoes consist of any sudi goods.” 
A similar declaration was mMeby the Court 
of Russia to that of Denmark, both dated 
August 6, 1794. —Ann. Jteg. 1794, p. 241; 
fltato Paper*. 

t We, Christian VII., King of Denmark, 
order, that " should any vessel bound to a 
neutnd harbour take in such goods or mer¬ 
chandise ns, if they were cou^gned to any 
harbour of the belUgorent ptwers, would be 
contraband, and as such stipulated in ihe 
treaties between those powers and us, 
and mentioned In our orders and proclama¬ 
tions of 22d sud 25th Fobrbaty 1798, besides 
tbe oath of the master and freighter of the 
shijis, there ehaU be made a special declara¬ 
tion conformable to the invome and bills of 
lading,” to show the destination of the said 
8bii>.—Jbtd, p. 2!t0:241. 

1 “ In tbe event of vessels being captured, 
or detained on suspleion of having eaeinyfs 
property on board, such property done is to 
Dotakeuolit, afid thevessels ate to be permit- 
teddio proceed to sea with the remainder of 
their cargo. "—Art. 17, Trwdy between Great 
Aritein tm Atoerka, 19th May 1795.—Art. 
18, specifies what articiles are to be deemed 
controband.—Attn. R^. ^79!^ p. 296-297 ; 
State Papen, 
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declared every vessel good pri?e which 
had on boaixl any quantity, however 
smaH, of Bvitish merchandise; and in 
virtue of that law, numbers of American 
vessels'Hiad been seized and condemned 
in the French harboui'S. Adding in¬ 
sult to injury, the Directory, in the 
midst of these piratical proceedings, 
gravely proposed to the- Americans 
that they should lend them 48,000,0(10 
francs; insinuating at the same time, 
that the loan should be accompanied by 
the sum of 1,250,000 francs, (£60,000,) 
to be divided, as a private douceur, 
between Ban'as and Talleyrand. 

13. These extravagances so irritated 
the Americans, that, by an act of the 
Legislature, they declared the United 
States liberated from the stipulations 
in the treaty of 1778 with France, and 
authorised the President to arm vessels 
of war to defend their commerce 
against the French ciaiisers;” ground¬ 
ing these extreme measures upon the 
statement that the French had confis¬ 
cated the cargoes of great numbers of 
American vessels having enemy’s pro¬ 
perty on board, while it was expressly 
stipulated, by the treaty of 1778, that 
the flag should cover the cargo; had 
equipped privateers in the ports of 
the Union contrary to the rights of 
neutrality, and treated American sea¬ 
men, found on board enemy’s ships, as 
pirates. This led, in its turn, to an 
embargo, in the French harbours, on 
all American vessels ; and nothing but 
the Atlantic which rolled between 
them, and the British cruisers which 
prevented them reaching each other, 
prevented these two democratio states 
from engaging in fierce hostility with 
each other. 

14. But this state of mutual exas¬ 
peration was soon terminated after the 
accession of the First Consul to the 
helm. He at once perceived the ex¬ 
treme impolicy of irritating, by ad¬ 
ditional acts of spoliation, a |MWer 
recently at war with Great Britain, 
and still labouring under a strong 
feeling of hostility towards that state; 
the firm ally in b^ter times of Fraaoe, 
and one of the most important in the 
maritime league which he already con¬ 


templated against the English naval 
power. He received, therofore, with 
distinguished honour the Amerioau 
envoys who were despatched from New 
York, in the end of 1799, to make a 
last effort to adjust the difference be¬ 
tween the two countries; and publish¬ 
ed a warm eulogium on the great 
Washington, when intelligencejijgjY'SilJ 
in France, early iu the following spring, 
of tho death of that spotless patriot. 
At the same time, the embargo on 
American vessels was taken off in the 
Fronch harbours, and every possible 
facility was given to the commence¬ 
ment of negotiations between the two 
powers. I’rosp^cti ve arrangements were 
roadily agreed on, both parties having, 
an equal interest in establishing the 
new maritime code of the Armed Neu¬ 
trality ; but it was not found so easy 
a matter to "adjust the injuries that 
were past, or reconc^e the consular 
goverum4ht to those indemnities which 
the Americans so loudly demanded for 
the acts o& piracy long exercised upon 
their commerce. At length it wa.s 
agrefd to leave these difficult points to 
ulterior arran^ment in a separate con¬ 
vention, and to conclude a treaty for 
the regulation of neutral rights in 
future times. 

15. By this treaty, signed at Mor- 
fontaine on the 80th September 1800, 
the new code was fully established be¬ 
tween France and .^erica. It was 
stipulated, let, That the flag should 
cover the merchandise, 2d, That 
contraband of war should be tmder^ 
stood only of waime stores, cannon, 
muskets, and other aims. 3d, That 
the right of ^search, to ascertain the 
flag and examine whether there were 
any contraband articles on boairi, 
should be carried into effect, out of 
cannon-shot of the visiting vessel, by 
a boat containing two or tiiree men 
only; that every neutral ship should 
have on boairi a certificate, setting 
forth to what country it belonged, and 
that that q^rtificate should be held as 
good evidence of its contents; that il^ 
contraband ^oles were found on 
board, they omy should be confiscated, 
and not the ship or remainder of the 
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cargo; that no veasels under convoy 
flhoald be subject to search, but the 
declaration of the commander of the 
convoy be received instead: that those 
harbours only should be understood 
to be block^ed, where a sufficient 
fbroe was station^ at their mouth to 
render it evidently dangerous to at- 
temptjjp enter; and that enemy’s pro¬ 
perty on boai-d neutral vessels should 
be covered by their flag, in the same 
manner as neutral goods found on 
board enemy’s vessels. So far the 
French influence prevailed in this con¬ 
vention ; but they failed in their at¬ 
tempt to get the Americans openly to 
mnounce the treaty concluded in 1794 
with Great Bribun, wAich could not 
have been done without at once em¬ 
broiling them with the British cabinet. 
A similar convention had previously 
been entered into on the same prin¬ 
ciples between the United States and 
the Prussian government. • 

16. Circumstanoes at this period 
were singularly favourable Jto the re¬ 
vival of the principles of the Armed 
Neutrality. A i^cuirenoe of the pme 
political relations had‘restored both 
the grievances and the ambition which, 
at the close of the American War, had 
led to tlmt formidable oonfeeWacy. 
NeutnU vessels, endeavouring to slide 
into the lucrative trade which ihe de¬ 
struction of the French marine opened 
np with that country, found them- 
selvas perpetually exposed to inquisi¬ 
tion from the Irtish cruisers; and 
numerous G<iaderanatioas had taken 
place in the Engfish courts, which, 
though perfectly agreeable to the law ; 
of nations, and to existing treaties 
between Great Britain aAd the goveni- 
ments of the neutral states, were na¬ 
turally felt as exceedingly h^d by the 
sufferers under them, and all contri¬ 
buted to renew the ancient and inex¬ 
tinguishable jealousy of their respec¬ 
tive cabinets at the British naval power. 
In December 1799, an altercwtion took 
place in the straits of GihcidW between 
^ome British frigates ana a Danish 
ship, the Hansenan, in which the Dane 
r^sed to submit to a Warch of tiie 
convoy under his command; but the 
conduct of*the captain in this inatanoe 
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was formally disavowed by his govem- 
%nent> and the amicable relations of the 
two countries continued j^inchanged. 
The next collision of the same kind 
which took place, however, occasioned 
more serious conseqaences. On 25th 
July 1800, the commander of the Da¬ 
nish frigate, Freya, refused to allow his 
convoy to he seanhed, but, agreeably 
to the i*eccnt stipulations in toe trea¬ 
ties between France and America, 
offered to show his certificates to toe 
British officer: intimating, at the same 
time, that if a boat was sent to make 
a search it would be fired upon. The 
British captain upon this laid his vessel 
alongside the Dane, and resistance being 
still persisted in, gave her a broadside, 
and, after a short action, brought her 
into the Downs, 

17. The British cabinet at this time 
had received intelligence of the hostile 
negotiations which were going on in 
the uoitheru courts relative to neutral 
rights; and deeming it probable that 
this event would be made the signal 
for openly declaring i^heir intentions, 
they wisely resolved to anticipate an 
attack. For this purpose, Lord Whit¬ 
worth was sent on a special message 
to Copenhagen; ahd, togive the greater 
weight to his representations, a squa¬ 
dron of nine sail of the line, four bombs, 
and five frigates, was despatched to the 
Sound, under the command of Admiral 
Dickson. They found four Danish line- 
of-battle ships stationed across that 
strait, from Cromberg castle to toe 
Swedish shore; but the British fleet 
passed without any hostiUttes being 
committed on either side, -and oast an¬ 
chor off toe harbour of Copenhagen. 
The Danes were busily employed in 
strengthening their fortifications; bat¬ 
teries were erected on advantageous 
situations near the coast, and three 
floating bulwarks moored across the 
mouth of toe harbour; but their pre¬ 
parations were not yet complete, and 
toe strength of toe British squadron 
precluded >tlm hope of successful re- 
sist^^ca. An accommodation was there¬ 
fore entered into, the principal condi¬ 
tions of which were, “ that the frigate 
and convoy carried into the Downs 
should be repaired at the expense of 
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the British governmeat; and that the 
question as to the right of seaitih should 
be adjourned for further consideration 
to London. Until this point was set- 
tledf the Danish ships were to sail with 
convoy only in the Mediten’anean, for 
the purpose of protection from the Bar¬ 
bary cruisers, and in the mean time 
their other vessels were to he liable to 
he searched as heretofore.” 

18. Situated as Great Britain was, 
this treaty was a real triumph to her 
arms, and reflected no small credit on 
the vigour and ability of the govern¬ 
ment by which so delicate a Inatter 
had been brought to so favourable a 
conclusion. It might have been ad¬ 
justed without any further effusion of 
blood, had it not been for a train of 
circumstances .which, about the same 
time, alienated the vehement and ca¬ 
pricious Emperor of Russia from the 
British alliance. The northern auto¬ 
crat had been exceedingly irritated at 
the bad success of the combined (me* 
rations both in Switzerland and Hol¬ 
land ; the first of which he ascribed to 
the ill conduct of the German, the lat¬ 
ter of the British auxiliariea This feel¬ 
ing was increased by the impolitic re¬ 
fusal of the British government to in- 
cltide Russian prisoners with English 
in the exchange with French—a pro¬ 
posal which, considering that they had 
fought side by side in ^e Dutch cam¬ 
paign, in which English interests were 
•mainly involved, it was certainly im¬ 
prudent to have declined; although the 
dubious conduct of Paul, in having 
withdi-awn his troops from the German 
alliance, and broken with Austria, gave 
him no title to demand it as a right. 
Napoleon, as already obseiwed, instantly 
and adroitly av,piled himself of this oir- 
oumstonce to appease the Czar. *He 
professed the utmost indignation that 
the gallant Russians should remaJu in 
captivity from the refusal of the British 
government to agree to their liberation 
for French prisoners; set them at 
liberty without exchange; and not only 
sent them back to their own country, 
but restored to them the aims and 
standards which they had lost, ahd 
clothed them anew from head to foot 
in the uniform of their respective 


regiments. These courteous proceed¬ 
ings made the greatest impression on 
the impetuous Czar, the more so as 
they were contrasted with the impru¬ 
dent refusal of his ally, the English 
government^ to include them in their 
exchange. They led to an interchange 
of good offices between the two courts, 
which was soon ripened into an al¬ 
liance of the strictest kinftTui^ i^^se- 
quence of the vehement character of 
the Emperor, and the unbounded ad¬ 
miration which he had conceived for 
the First Consul. 

19. Another circumstance at the 
same time occurred, which contributed 
not a little to widen the bi'each be¬ 
tween the babinets of St Petersburg 
and London. Disengaged from his war 
with France, and ardently desirous of 
warlike renown, the Emperor had re¬ 
vived the idea of the Armed Neutrality 
of 1780, and made proposals, in May 
and June 1800, to the cabinets of 
Stockholm and Copenhagen to that 
effect, tjfhich had produced the sudden 
change in the Danish instructions to 
their armed vessels to resist the search 
oi the British cruisers. The island of 
Malta, it was foreseen, would soon suF' 
render to the British squadron, and it 
was ea^ to anticipate that the English 
cabinet would not readily pari with 
that important fortress; while the 
Emperor conceived that, as Grand- 
Master of the order of St John of 
Jerusalem, to which it had formerly 
belonged, he was bound to stipulate 
its restoration to that celebrated older. 

20. Matters vfere in this imceriaiu 
state at the court of St Petersburg, 
when the arrival of the British squa¬ 
dron in tUb Sound brought them to a 
crisis. The Czar, with that impetu¬ 
osity which formed the leading feature 
of his character, instantly or^rod on 
embargo on all the British ships in the 
Russian harbours; and in consequence 
nearly three hundred vessels, most ot 
them with valuable cargoes on hoard, 
were forcibly detained till the frost had 
set in, &d the Baltic nad become im¬ 
passable. Norwasriiis all Their crews, 
with AfiiaMo harbirity, and in defiance 
of all the usages of civilised states, were 
mamhed off into prisims in the inte- 
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rior, many of them above a thousand 
miles from the coast ; while the whole 
Rritiah property on shore was put un¬ 
der sequestration. Several British ves¬ 
sels at Narva weighed anchor and 
escaped the embargo. This so enraged 
the autocrat that he ordered the re- 
rnaiuiug ships in the harbour to be 
burnt ; tmd in the official gazette pub- 
lisfiecTaaeclarAtion that the embargo 
should not be taken off till Malta was 
given up to Russia. The demand was 
rested on the allegation, that the resti¬ 
tution of that island to the order of 
Jerusalem was agreed upon in the con¬ 
vention between Great Britain and Rus¬ 
sia, in December 1798, whereas that 
treaty contained no such stipulation. 
These proceedings on the part of the 
Emperor Paul were in a peculiar man¬ 
ner arbitrsiry and oppressive, not merely 
as contraiy to the geueral^ractico of 
civilised states, which never authorises 
such severity against the crews \)f mer¬ 
chant ships or goods on shore, hut ns 
directly in the face of an express article 
in the existing treaty of 1793, between 
Great Britain and Russia, in which,it 
was stipulated that “ in tlfh event of a 
rupture between the two powers, there 
should be no embargo laid on vessels 
in the liurbours of either, but the 
merchants on both sides have a year 
to convey away or dispose of '^eir 
effects.” 

21. Nothing more than the support 
of Russia was necessary to make the 
northern powers, who derived such be¬ 
nefits from the lucrative neutral trade 
which had recently Ikllen into their 
hands, combine for the pui-pose of en¬ 
forcing a new maritime code, which 
might extend its advanta|:es to the 
whole commeiue of the belligerent 
states. The King of Sweden, young 
and high-spirited, entered, from the 
very first, warmly and readily into the 
views of the Emperor; hut Denmai'k, 
which, during the long continuance of 
the war, had obtained a large share of 
the carrying trade, and the c|ipital of 
which lay exposed to the first strokes 
of the English navy, was more reserved 
in her movements. The arrogance with 
which an immediate accession to their 
views was urged upon the court of Co¬ 
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penhagen by the cabinets of St Peters¬ 
burg and Stockholm, for some time 
defeated its own object; and Denmark 
even hesitated whether she should not 
throw herself into the arms of Engtknd, 
to resist the dictation of her imperious 
neighbours, and preserve the lucrative 
trade from which her subjects were de¬ 
riving such immense advantages. But 
the Russians soon found means to aa* 
sail her in the most vulnerable quarter. 
Prussia had lately becqme a consider¬ 
able maritime power, and, from regal'd 
to tlm same interests, she had warmly 
embraced the view’s of the northern 
confederacy. Her influence with Den¬ 
mark was paramount, for the most 
valuable Continental possessions of that 
power lay exposed, without defence, to 
the Prussian troops. In the beginning 
of October, a Prussian vessel, the Tri¬ 
ton, belonging to Emden, laden with 
naval stores, and bound for the Tex cl, 
was taken and carried into Cuxbaven, 
a jKut belonging to Hamburg, by a 
British cruiser. The Prussi.m goveru- 
ment eagerly took advautJtge of that 
circumstance to manifest their resolu¬ 
tion. They marched a body of tw’o 
thousand men into the neutral terri- 
toiT, and took jmsscssion of Cuxbaven^ 
aud (dthough the senate of Hamburg 
purchased the vessel from the English 
captain ivnd restored it to the owners, 
and Lord Carysfort, the British am¬ 
bassador at Berlin, warmly protested 
against the occujiatiou of the neutral* 
territoiy after that restitution, the 
Prussian troops were not withdrawn. 
A mouth before, a more imjustifiable 
act had been committed by Hie British 
cruisers off Barcelona, who took pos¬ 
session of a Swedish brig, and under 
I its neutral colours sailed into the har¬ 
bour of that town, and captured by 
I that means two frigates which the 
I King of Spain had built for the Ba¬ 
tavian i-epublio. 

22. Though everything was thus con¬ 
spiring to forward the views of France, 
and augment the jealousy of the mari- 
.time powers towaids Great Britain, the 
coum of events by no means kept pace 
with the impatient disposition of the 
Czar. He suspect^ Prassia of insin¬ 
cerity, and openly charged the cabinet 
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of Denmark with irresolution, because 
they did not embark headlong in the 
projects 'ifrhich he himself hud so re¬ 
cently ado 2 >ted. Impatient of delay, 
he wrote in person to the First Consul 
in these terms: “ Citissen First Consul 
—I do not write to you to open any dis¬ 
cussion on the rights of men or of citi¬ 
zens ; every country chooses what form 
of government it thinks fit. Wherever 
1 see at the head of affairs a man who 
knows how to conquer and rule man¬ 
kind, my heart warms t<iwards him. 
I write to you to let you know the dis¬ 
pleasure which I feel towards England, 
which violates the law of nations, and 
is never governed except by selfish con- 
sideiTitioue. 1 wish to unite with you 
to put restraints upon the injustice of 
that government.” At the siime time, 
with that mixture of candour and velie- 
mence which distinguished his chamc- 
ter, he published, a declaration in the 
St Petersburg Gazette, in which he 
stated : ” Being disappointed in his ex¬ 
pectations of the protection of com¬ 
merce by the perfidious enterprises of 
a great power, which had sought to,en- 
cluun the liberty of the seas by captur¬ 
ing Danish convoys, the independence 
of the northern powers appeared to 
him to be openly menaced; he conse¬ 
quently considered it to be a measure 
of necessity to have recourse to an 
armed neutrality, the success of which 
was acknowledged in the time of the 
American War." And shortly after he 
published a ukas^ in which he directed 
that all the English effects seized in 
his states, either by the sequestration 
of goods on land or the embaigo on 
goods afloat, should be sdd, and their 
produce divided among all Russians 
having claims dh English subjects! ^ 
Napoleon was not slow in turning to 
the best account such an unlooked-for 
turn of fortune in his favour; and he 
redoubled his efibrts with the neutral 
powers to induce them to join the mar 
ritime confederacy against Great Bri¬ 
tain. To give the greater eclat to the 
union of France and Russia, an ambas¬ 
sador, Count KBlitcheflf,waB despatched 
from St Petersburg to Paris, and wm 
received there with a degi*ee of magni¬ 
ficence well calculated to captivate the 


oriental ideas of the Scythian auto¬ 
crat. 

23. Pressed by Prussia on the one 
side and France on the other, and suffi¬ 
ciently disposed already to regard witli 
a jealous eye the maritime preponder 
ance of Great Britain, the fears and ir¬ 
resolution of the northern powers at 
length gave way. On the 16(3i 

ber a maritime confederacy was signed 
by Russia, Sweden, and Denmark, and 
on the Idth of the same mouth by 
Prussia os an acceding party. The 
principles of this league were in sub¬ 
stance the same as those of the Armed 
Nenti’ality of 1780, with a slight varia¬ 
tion in fjivou:* of belligerent powers. A 
minute specification was given of what 
should be deemed contraband articles, 
which included only ams of all sorts, 
with saddlei and bridles; “ all other 
articles not herein enumerated shall 
not be considered as war or naval stores, 
and shall not be subject to confiscation, 
but shall pass free aud without re¬ 
straint,” * It was stipulated, “ that the 
effects which belong to the sulyects of 
bcHigerout ppwers in neutral ships, 
with the exception ofcontrabaiid goods, 
shall be free;” that no harbour shall 
be deemed blockaded unless the dis¬ 
position and number uf ships of the 
power by which it is invested shall be 
such as to render it apparently hazard¬ 
ous to enter; that the declaration of 
the captains of ships of war having con¬ 
voy, that the convoy has no contraband 
goods, shall be deemed f^ifficient; that 
“ the contracting f)arties, if disquieted 
or attacked for this convention, shall 
make common cause to defend each 
other,” and that “ these principles shall 
apply to every maritime war by which 
Euroiie may unhappily be disquieted. ’ 

24. This convention was natfiitdly 
regarded with the utmost jealousy by 
the British government. Under cover 
of a regard for the rights of humanity 
and the principles of justice, it went to 
introduce a system hitherto unheard of 
into naval wartare, eminently favou^^ 
able to the weaker maritime power, and 
calculated to render naval success to 
any state of little avail, by enabling the 
vanquished party, \mder neutral col¬ 
ours, securely to repair all its losses. It 
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was evident that, if this new code of 
maritime law were introduced, all the 
victories of the British navy would go 
for nothing. France, in neutral vessels, 
would securely regain her whole com* 
morce; under neutral flags she would 
import all the materials for the con* 
struct iono fa navy, and in neutral ships 
saftl^ 'icSeroise the seamen requisite to 
navigate them. At the close of a long 
and bloody war, waged for her very 
existence, and attended with unexam¬ 
pled naval success, England would see 
all the fruits of her exertions tom from 
her, and witness the restoration of her 
antagonist’s maritime strength, by the 
intervention of the very* powers for 
whose behoof, as well aa her own, she 
had taken up arms. 

25. England at this period was not, 
as at the close of the AnKiicau War, 
obliged to dissemble her indignation at 
a proceeding which was evideiytly pre¬ 
judicial to her national interests, and 
the first stroke levelled by Co]j|[tineutal 
jealousy at her national independence. 
The statesman who still held the helm 
was a man who disdained aU temporary 
shifts or momentaiy expedients; who, 
fully appreciatiug the measure of na¬ 
tional d^ger, boldly looked it in the 
face; who knew that from humiliation 
to subjugation in nations is but a step; 
and that the more perilous a struggle 
is, the more necessary is it to engage 
in it while yet the public resources are 
uudimiuished, and the popular spirit 
is not depressed by the ajSpearance of 
vacillation on the pdlt of government. 
On these prudent not less than resolute 
principles, Mr Pitt was no sooner in¬ 
formed of the signature o5 the Armed 
Neutrality, than be took the most de¬ 
cisive steps for letting the northern 
powers feel the disposicion of the na¬ 
tion they had thought fit to provoke. 
Ou the 14th January 1801, the British 
government issued, an order for a gen* 
eral embargo on all vessels belonging 
to anjr of the confederated powers, 
IVussia alone excepted, of wlfoee acces¬ 
sion to the league intelUgenoe had not 
as yet been received. Letters of marqns 
wem at the same time issued for the 
capture of the numemus vessels,* be¬ 
longing to these states, which were 
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working to the Baltic; and with such 
vigour were these proceedings followed 
up, that ere long nearly the one-half of 
the merchant ships belonging tq the 
northern powers at sea found their way 
into the British harbours. These hos¬ 
tile proceedings led to a warm debate 
between the British ambassadors and 
those of the neutral powers, which was 
conducted with great ability on both 
sides. That between Lord Carysfort, 
the English ambassador at Berlin, and 
Count Haugwitz, the minister for fo¬ 
reign affairs at that capital, embraced 
the principal arg^umeuts uiged in this 
important controversy. 

26. It was stated by the British go¬ 
vernment : — “ That a solemn treaty 
had been entered into between Russia 
and Great Britain,calculated completely 
to secure their trade, in which it was 
stipulated that, ia case of a rupture, 
not only no embargo should belaud on, 
but the subjects on both sides should 
have a year to carry away their effects; 
that, in violation of these sacred stipu¬ 
lations, the ships of British merchwts 
had been seized, their crews sent to 
prison in the interior, and their pro¬ 
perty sequestrated and sold by Russia; 
that these acts of violence, as well as 
the conclusion of a hostile confederacy, 
which the Emperor of Russia has form¬ 
ed for the express and avowed purpose 
of inti'oducing those innovations into 
the maritime code which England has 
ever opposed, have led to an open war 
between Great Britain and Rusria; 
that these measures openly dLsclose on 
intention to pi’escribe to the British 
empire, pn a subject of the greatest im¬ 
portance, a new code of laws to which 
she never will submit; that the con¬ 
federacy recently sign^^ed by the Baltic 
powers, had for iteobjeut the establish¬ 
ment of these novel principles of mari¬ 
time law, which never had been I'ecog- 
nised by the tribunals of Europe, which 
the Russian court, since 1730, had not 
only al)andoned, but, by a treaty still 
itx force, had become bound to oppose, 
and which were equally repugnant to 
; the express stipulations of the treaties 
I which subsist between the courts of 
I BtockholmandDenmarkond the British 
empire ; that, in addition to this, the 
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p.orties to the confederacy were purau- 
ing warlike preparations with the ut¬ 
most actiwty, and one of them had 
engaged in actual hostilities with Groat 
Britaifi. In these circumstances, no¬ 
thing remained to the British govern¬ 
ment but to secure some pledge against 
the hostile attacks ^hich were medi¬ 
tated against their r^hts, and therefore 
they have laid an embargo on the ves¬ 
sels of the Baltic powers, but under 
such resU'aints as would guai'd to the 
utmost against loss and injury to iudi- 
viduals; that the King of Great Britain 
would never submit to pretensions 
which were irreconcilable with the true 
principles of maritime law, and strike 
at the foundation of the greatutsis and 
maritime power of his kingdom ; and 
that, being perfectly convinced that 
his conduct towai-ds neutral states was 
oonfoimable to the recognised principles 
of law and justice, and the decisions of 
the admii’aity courts of all the powers 
of Europe, he would allow of no mea¬ 
sures which had for their object to in¬ 
troduce innovations on the maritime law 
now in force, but would defend that 
system in every event, and maintain 
its entire execution as it subsisted in 
all the courts of Europe before the con¬ 
federacy of 1780.” 

27. On the other hand, it was answer¬ 
ed by Prussia and the neutral powers:— 

The British government Las in the 
present, more than any former war, 
usurped the sovereignty of the seas; 
and by arbitrarily framinga naval code, 
which it would be difficult to unite 
with the true principles of the law of 
nations, it exercises over the other 
friendly and neutral powers a usurped 
jurisdiction, the leg^ity of which it 
maintains, and which it considers as 
an imprescriptible right, sanctioned by 
all the tribunals of Europe. The neu¬ 
tral sovereigns have never conceded to 
England the privilege of calling their 
subjects before its tribunals, and of sub¬ 
jecting them to its laws, but in cases in 
which the abuse of power has got the 
better of equity^wUch, alas ! are but 
too frequent, ^e neutral powers have 
always taken the precaution to address 
to its cabinet the most energetic re¬ 
monstrances and protests; but experi- 


I ence has ever proved them to bo en- 
; tirely fruitless; and it is nut surpi'ising 
j if, after so many repeated acts of op¬ 
pression, they have resolved to find a 
remedy against it, and for that purpose 
to establish a well-arranged convention, 
which fixes their rights, and places 
them on a proper level with the powers 
at wai’. The naval aUianct^ '•‘h® 
manner in which it has just been cou- 
solidated, was intended to lead to this 
salutary end ; and the King hesitates 
not to declare, that he recognises in it 
his own principles; that he is fully 
convinced of its necessity and utility ; 
that he has formally acceded to the 
convention of,the ICth December, and 
hits bound himself not .only to take a 
direct share in all the events which in¬ 
terest the cause of the neutral powers, 
but, in virtu| of his engagements, to 
maintain that connection by such 
powerful measures as the impulse of 
circumstances may require. It is not 
true that the confederated powers have 
for their ^object to introduce a new 
code of maritime rights hostile to the 
interests of Great Britain; the measures 
of the Danisli*government are purely 
defensive, and it cannot be considered 
as surprising that they should have 
adopted them, when it is recollected 
what menacing demonstrations that 
court had experienced from Great 
Britain, on occasion of the affair of the 
Freya frigate." The Prussian govern¬ 
ment concluded by urging the English 
government to take off the embargo on 
the Danish an4 Sv^diah vessels, as the 
fimt and necessaiy step to on amicable 
settlement of the difficult question, 
without making any such stipulation 
in regard to that laid on Russian ships, 
and thereby in effect admitting 
justice of the measure of retaliation 
adopted in regaid to the latter power. 

28. These hostile declaratious were 
soon followed up by measures which 
demonstrated that Prussia was not in¬ 
clined to be merely a passive spectotor 
of this grvat debate. On the 80th 
March a dedai*atiou was issued by the* 
King of Prussia to the government of 
Hanover, in which he stated that he 

r to take possession provisionally of 
English dominions in 'Germany; 
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and tbe Hanoverian states being in no 
condition to resist such an invasion, 
they submitted, and tlie Prussian troops 
entered the country, laid an embargo 
ou British shipping, and closed the 
Elbe and the lYeser against the Eng- 
dish flag. At the same time a body of 
Danish trooiw made themselves nifis- 
ters of Uamburg, and extended the em* 
baigo to that great commercial empo¬ 
rium ; while Denmark and Sweden had 
a short time befoi'e done the same ou 
all the ports of their dominions. Thus 
the British flag was excluded from 
every harbour, from the North Cape 
to the straits of Gibraltar; and Eng¬ 
land, which a year before led on the 
coalition against France* found herself 
compelled to make head against the 
hostility of combined Europe, with an 
exhausted treasury, and a population 
suflering under the accifiaulated pres¬ 
sure of famine.* 

29. Never did a British parliament 
meet under more depressing circum¬ 
stances than that which ciunmeuced 
its sittings in February 1801. After 
ten years of a war, costly and bu:|jden- 
some beyond example,*the power of 
France was so far from being weaken¬ 
ed, that she had extended her sway 
over all the south of Europe. The 
strength of Austria was, to appearance 
at least, irrecoverably broken ; Italy 
and Switzerland crouched beneath her 
yoke, Spain openly followed her ban¬ 
ners, and Holland waa indissolubly 

* It deserve# to lie reci>rded to tbe credit 
of Prussia in this trftisactiou, that, being 
well aware how severely Great Britain was 
suflbfiug' at this time under an uncommon 
mSarcity of provisions, she permitted the 
vessels having grain on bc>am to proceed to 
the places of their destination, notwith- 
atauaing the embargo; ahumane indulg^pcc, 
which forms a striking contrast to the vin. 
Icnr, and cruel proceedings of the Emperor 
Paul on the same occasion. The conduct of 
the neutrals, with the exception of Russia, 
In this distressing contest^ was distinguished 
Viy a moderation and firmness worthy of 
states contending for the introduction of a 
groat general prirtciple. That of the cabinet of 
St Petersbm^ was widely different; but it 
•would be tuuust to visit upon the gallant 
Russian people the sins of their chief, who 
about that ^iod began to give symptoms of 
tlMt irritability of disposiuon and mental 
alienation, which so soon brought about the 
bloody catascrophe that terminated his reign. 


united with her fortunes. Great Bri¬ 
tain, it is true, had been uniformly, 
and to an unparalleled eit^it, victori¬ 
ous at sea, and the naval forces of her 
ailversary were almo.st destroyed. But 
the northetn confederation had sud¬ 
denly and alarmingly altered this aus¬ 
picious state of things ; and not only 
were all the harbours of Europe closed 
against her merchant vessels, but a 
fleet of above a hundred ships of the 
lino in the Baltic was preparing to 
assert principles subversive of her 
naval power. To crown the whole, the 
excessive rains of the precedingautumn.s 
had essentially injured two successive 
crops; the price of all sorts of grain 
had reached an unprecedented height;^ 
and the people, at the time when their 
industiy was checked by the cessation 
of commercial intercourse w’ith all 
Europe, were compelled t<» struggle 
with a famine of unusual severity. 

30. This subject of the northern 
coalition was fully discussed in tho 
parliamentaiy debates which took place 
on the King’s speech at the opening of 
the session. It was ui^ted by Mr Grey 
and the Opposition, “ Tliat although 
without doubt tbe Emperor of Russia 
had been guilty of the grossest violence 
and injustice towards Great Britain in 
the confiscation of the property of its 
merchants, yet it did not follow that 
ministers were free of blame. He ac¬ 
cuses them of having violated a con¬ 
vention in regard to the surrender of 
Malta to him, as a reward for his co¬ 
operation against France : did such a 
convention exist ? The northern powers 
have, along with Russia, subscribed a 
covenant, the professed object of which 
is to secure their commerce against the 
vexations to which ij: has hitherto been 
subject; and it is impossible to dis¬ 
cover, either in tho law of nations or 
practice of states, any law'or practice 
universally acknowledged, the denial of 

t In the winter 1800-1801, wheat rose to 
£1, 4s. the bushel, or £0, 12s. a quarter, 
being more than quadruple what it had 
been at the commoucement of tho war, 
when it was 5s. 6d: a bushel, or 44s. a quarter; 
and all other species of food were high in 
proportion. Large quantities ofma'zo and 
rice wore Imported, and contributed esscu- 
cialiy to relievo tho public distress. 
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which is tantamount to a declaration 
of war agjiinst this country. It is a 
mistake to«aB3ert that the principles of 
the Armed Neutrality wei'e never heard 
of tili* they were advanced in the 
American war. In 1740 the King of 
Prussia disputed tlie pretensions of this 
country on the same grounds as the 
Armed Neutrality; and in 1702 the 
Dutch resisted the claim of right to 
search vessels under convoy. In 1780, 
these objections assumed a greater de¬ 
gree of consistency, from their principles 
being publicly announced by all the 
powera in Europe. 

31. “ There is one principle which 
should ever be consider^ as the leading 
rule by which all (juestions of this sort 
should be determined, and that is the 
maxim of justice. Can, then, the pre¬ 
tensions of Great Britain bear the test 
of this criterion? Our naval .ascend¬ 
ancy, indeed, should ever be carefully 
preserved, as the source of our glory, 
and the bulwark of our safety; but 
sorry should I be, if, to preserve the 
rights and interests of the British na¬ 
tion, we should be compelled to absm- 
doii the rules and maxims of justice, 
in which alone are to be found true 
and permanent greatness, true and per¬ 
manent security. 

32. “ Even supposing the pretensions 
of England to be just, are they expe¬ 
dient ? Its maritime superiority is of 
inestimable value, but is this claim, so 
odious to our neighbours, essential to its 
existence ? Let the advantage, nay, the 
necessity, of the privilege be clearly 
demonstrated before we engage in a 
universal war for its defence, and pur¬ 
chase it at the price of blood. Admit¬ 
ting even that the right were just and 
useful, circumstasces may occur which 
would justify and warrant h relaxation 
in its rigour. Supposing the oonces- 
sionbf the claim of the noithern powers 
would have enabled them to supply 
France with many articles necessary for 
her navy, what would have been the 
incouveuience thence arising ? France, 
destitute of seamen, her fleets without 
discipline, what the better would she 
be of all the naval stores of the north 
of Europe ? What, on the other hand, 
is the consequence of our dispute with 


the northern powers ? Do we not in a 
moment double her marine, and sup¬ 
ply her with experienced sailors ? Do 
not the navies of Europe now outflank 
us on eveiy side ? and has not France, 
therefore, gained the inestimable ad¬ 
vantage of acquiring the seamen from 
the Baltic, which could not otherwise 
be obtained, and is not that ^ho real 
object which she requires ? And if our 
commerce is excluded from every har¬ 
bour in Europe, if every mjwket is shut 
ngaiust us, what is. to become of the 
invaluable .sources of our splendour 
and security? Independently of naval 
stores, can we forget how important it 
is, in the present distres.sod and starv¬ 
ing situation of the country, that the 
supplies from the Baltic should not bo 
lost? A little moderation in the in¬ 
structions to our naval officers would 
have avoided'all these dangers. Lord 
North was never arraigned a.s a traitor 
to his coiAitty, because be did not drive 
matters to extremities in 1780; and in 
the pesicesjf 1783 the question of the 
Amed Neutrality was wholly passed 
by. • In subsequent commercial treaties 
with different* countries, the question 
of neutral rights has been settled on 
the principles of the Anned Neutrality; 
and there is at least as much reason for 
moderation now a.s there was at the 
close of the American war.” 

33. To these arguments Mr Pitt and 
Sir William Grant replied:—“ It has 
only been stated as doubtful whether 
the maritime code contended for by 
Great Britain is foundtll in justice; 
but can there he the smallest hesita¬ 
tion as to the justice of r principle 
which has been acknowledged and acted 
upon by tbo whole courts, not only of. 
this country, but of Europe, and on 
which all the w^ara, not of this island 
merely, but of every belligerent state 
in Europe, have been constantly con¬ 
ducted? The advocates for the neutral 
powers constantly fall into the error of 
supposing that every exception from 
the general law by a particular treaty 
proves the law to be as stated in that 
treaty; whereas the very circumstance 
of mal^gan exception by treaty, proves 
that the general law of nations is the 
reverse. We made a concession of this 
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description to France, in the com* 
mercial treaty of 1787, because it waa 
supposed that that power would never 
be neutral when we were at war; but 
was it ever for one moment ima^ned 
that, by so doing, we could be under* 
stood to have relinquished our mari¬ 
time rights with reference to other 
states? 

34. “ With respect to the Baltic powers, 
the case of the neutral advocates is pe¬ 
culiarly untenable. Nobody here has 
to learn, that the treaties of 1G61 and 
1670 are iu full force with respect to 
Sweden and Denmark, and in those 
treaties the right of carrying enemy’s 
property is expressly giyen up. With 
respect to Russia, the right of search 
was never abandoned. On the conti'ary, 
in the convention signed between this 
country aud that power, at the com- 
m^ceinent of the present war, the lat¬ 
ter bound herself not merely to observe 
this principle herself, but use her 
eftbrts to prevent neutral powers from 
protecting the commerce of fTrance on 
the seas or in its harbours. Even, 
therefore, if the geuer«| principlen of 
the maritime law were as adverse, 
as in reality they are favourable to 
Great Britain, still the treaties with 
the Baltic powers are in full force, and 
liow can they now contend for a code 
of laws against England, in opposition 
to that to which they are expressly 
bound with her 1 Denmark, in August 
last, with her fleets and her arsenals 
at our mercy, entei-ed into a solemn 
pledge not again ig send vessels with 
convoy until the principle was settled; 
and yet she has recently bound herself 
by another treaty, founded upon the 
principles of 1780, one of the engage¬ 
ments of which treaty is, that its sti¬ 
pulations are to be maintained by force 
of arms. Is this, or is it not, war? 
When all these circumstances are ac¬ 
companied by armaments, prepared at 
a period of the yeaw when they think 
they have time for preparation without 
being exposed to our navy^con there 
be tlxe slightest doubt that in justice 
we are bound to take up arms in our 
own defeuca? 

35. “As to the question of expe¬ 
diency, ther matter is, if possible, still 
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less doubtful The question is, whether 
we are to permit the navy of our enemy 
to be supplied and recruited; whether* 
we are to suffer blockaded forts to be 
furnished with warlike stores alld pro¬ 
visions ; whether we are to allow neu¬ 
tral nations, by hoisting a flug upon a 
sloop or a flshing-boat, to oouVey the 
treasures of South America to the har¬ 
bour’s of Spain, or the naval stores of 
the Baltic to Brest or Toulon? The 
honourable gentleman talks of the de¬ 
struction of the naval power of France; 
but does he imagine that her marine 
would have decreased to the degree 
which it actually has, if, during the 
whole of the war, this very principle 
had not been acted upon ? And if the 
commerce of France had not been de¬ 
stroyed, does he believe that^ if the 
fraudulent system of neutrals had not 
been prevented, her navy would not 
now have been iu a very different situ¬ 
ation fram what it actually is ? Does 
he not know, that the naval prepon¬ 
derance which we have by this means 
acquired, has since given security to 
this country amidst the wreck of all 
our hopes on the Continent? If it 
were once gone, the spirit of the coun¬ 
try would go with it If, in 1780, we 
were not in a condition to assert the 
right of this country to a code of mari¬ 
time law which for centuries has been 
acted upon indiscriminately by aU the 
Eiuropeau sm.tes, we have not now, 
happily, the same reason for not per- 
sisting in maintaining.our rights; aud 
the question now is, whether, with in¬ 
creased proofs of the necessity of act¬ 
ing upon that principle, and increased 
means of supporting it, we ore far ever 
to give it up ?” 

The House of Commons supported 
ministers, by a minority of 246 to 63. 

86. The union of Ireland with Eng¬ 
land, from which such important results 
were anticipated, proved a source of 
weakness rather than strength to the 
empire at this important crisis. By a 
series of couc^ions, which commenced 
soon after, and continued during the 
whole reign of George HI., the Irish 
Catholics had been nearly placed on a 
level with their Protestant fellow-sub¬ 
jects, and they wore now excluded only 
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fi-om sitting in parliament, and holding 
about thirty of the principal offices of 
the state. When Mr Pitt, howerer, 
carried through tlie great measure of 
the Uniifn, he gave the Catholics rea¬ 
son to expect that a complete removal 
of all disabilities would follow the 
Union, fiot, indeed, os a matter of 
right, but of grace and favour; and he 
contemplated, and had made some pro- 
gi'ess in arranging, a competent provi¬ 
sion for the Roman Catholic clergy 
both in Ireland and Qreat Britain, 
which he regarded as a most important 
step towar<& establishing tranquillity 
in the former, and cementing the union 
of both countries. This understood 
pledge, when the time eorrived, he found 
himself unable to redeem. The oom- 
jJete removal of CaUiolio disabilities, 
it was soon found, involved many fun¬ 
damental questions in the constitu¬ 
tion ; in particular, the BUI of Rights, 
the Test and Corporation Acts, and, in 
general, the stability of the whole Pro¬ 
testant Church establishment: and for 
that reason it might be expected to 
meet with a formidable oppuaitioa 
from the aristocratic pu.*ty in both 
houses. In addition to this, it was 
discovered, when the measure was 
brought forward in the cabinet, that 
the King entertained scruples of con- 
Bcienoe on the subject, in consequence 
of his oath at the coronation “ to ma^- 
taiu the Protestant religion established 
by law," which the known fiiunucss 
and iut^ity of his cbu'aoter rendered 
it extremely improbable he would ever 
be brought to abandon. So well was 
it understood that great difficulty 
would be experienced with the King 
on this subject,* that it had been se¬ 
cretly discussed iu ihe cabinet for six 
mouths before it was commnuicated to 
the royal ear. In these circumstances, 
Mr Pitt stated that he had no alterua- 

* The King consulted Tx>rd Chanoellor 
Toughborough on the subject, who strongly 
odTisod him to resist;—"! stated to Mr 
Bundos, that Borl SptaOOT had Informsd 
me, that the question of the Bonuui Catho¬ 
lics had been under cinxsideration ever sinee 
the mouth of Angust la«h thought never 
communicated, to me till Sunday last.”— 
Oeohob UI. to Mr Addiwotob, Feb. 1,1801. 
—I'isUiEw's tf^movth, i. 29S. 


-lor 

tive but to resign his official situaldons. 
On the 10th February, it was an¬ 
nounced iu parliament that ministers 
only held the seals till their successors 
were appointed; and shortly after Mr 
Pitt, Lord Grenville, Eai*l Spencer, Mr 
Dundas, and Mr Windham, resigned, 
and were succeeded by Mr Addington,i' 

t Ilenry Addington, afterwards Lord Vis¬ 
count Sidmouth, was tho fourth son of l)r 
Addms^n, deseeded from an old and re¬ 
spectable family in Oxfordshire, and who had 
bceu physician to the great Ixird OUatham, 
He received tho rudimouts of hi.s education 
at Winchester scboul, and being intended 
for the law, entered as a student at Braseu- 
Nose College, Oxford, where he obtained tho 
prize for tho English Essay It was this 
early suocest whi^ introduced him to Lord 
Mocuington,' afterwards Marqiiis Wellesley, 
with whom he over after maiiilained an inti- 
mato ftcudsliip, which was of tho utmost 
service to him Ui future life. On leaving col¬ 
lege he began his legal studies at Lincoln’s 
Inn, where he soon formed an acquaintance 
with Mr Pitt, with whoso father. Lord 
Chatham. hi| tiithcr liad been on inthnato 
terms. This aoquaiutonoe upon ripened into 
frondship, and mainly contributed to hU 
fiituro clevatign in life. In 1781 he marred 
Miss Hammond, daughter and co-heiress of 
Leonard Hainmoud, Esq. of I'heam iu Sur¬ 
rey ; awd in 1786 ei^red x>arliament as mem¬ 
ber for the bnrougn of Devizes, with the elec¬ 
tors of which he had some years before be¬ 
come acquainted, when on a visit at New 
Park with his brother-in-law Mr Button. 
ITius, like all the great men of the day, his 
entrance into parliamentary life was through 
a nomination borough. He early attached 
himself to Mr Pitt, who ai that period sus¬ 
tained the wonderlul contest with tho Coali¬ 
tion, in which he xiroved victorious; and by 
his oxam}>le, counsels, and encouragement, 
he was induced to aim at high political dis- 
tinctiou and office. In 178U he was, by Mr 
Pitt’s influence, audwj^h the*geuei^ con¬ 
currence of tbe House, made Speaker, which 
office ho hold till called by his sovereign to 
tho duties of prime minister in 1801. 

His talents wer^ of a solid and Judicious, 
rather than a very high order; but in soma 
of the essential qualities of government, ha 
never was exceeded by any minister who 
ever directed public afbirs in Qreat Britain. 
Without the brilliancy of an orator, or'the 
cogency of a practised debater, his speeches 
always commanded respect, and insured at¬ 
tention, fhm the judgment they displayed, 
and: the thorough ^naintauce with toe nib- 
joctwhieh they evinoed. As prime minister, 
no was called to direct the counsels of his 
country in thenmost momentous and adverao 
period of lt» annals ; and he dellverod it over^ 
unstained in honour, nzdnjnred in fortune, 
to his saccessor. He had not the saToe dero 
foresigd^t into coming events as Mr Pitt, and 
was fw firom possesniig Ids influence or aa- 
cendancy withffireign powers; yetbeeaitied 
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then Speaker of the House of Com¬ 
mons, as first lord of the treaaiU 7 , 
Hawkesbuiy as minister of foreign af¬ 
fairs, and a new ministry, taken, how¬ 
ever, entirely from the Tory party. 

37. It has long been the ijractice of 
the Administration of Great Britain, 
not to resign upon the real question 
^which* oceasions their retirement, but 
to select some minor point, which is 
held forth to the public as the osten¬ 
sible ground of the change; and this 
custom is attended-with the great ad- 
■ vantage of not implicating the crown 
or tlje government openly in a collision 
with either house of pari lament. From 
the circumstance of h5r Pitt having so 
prominently held' fprth the Catholic 
question as tho reason for his retire¬ 
ment, it was for long thought more 
than probable that th^s was not the 
real gi'ouud of the change; or that, if 
it was, he readily caught at the impos¬ 
sibility of carrying through kny further 
concessions to the Catholics of Ireland 
ad* a motive for resignatioii} to provent 
the approach to other and more im¬ 
portant questions which remainsd be¬ 
hind There was no necessity, it was 
observed, for bringing forward the 
Catholic claims at that moment, nor 
any reason for breaking up an admi¬ 
nistration at a period of unparalleled 
public difficulty, merely because the 
scruples in the royal breast prevented 
them from boingatthattimeconceded.* 
But the question of peace or war stood 
in a very different position. Mr Pitt 
could not disgui^ from himself that 
the country was now involved in a 
contest apparently endless, if the prin- 

ihe state triumphantly tlutpugh the dangers 
of the Northern Confederacy, and fronted 
undismayed the terrors of Napoloou’a inva¬ 
sion, when the country was far from being 
prepared to resist the threatened attack. 
His great characteristic was moral iutropb 
dity and courttge in the discharge of dut^ 
rare but invaluable qualities, which shone 
forth with peculiar lustre when he was Home 
Secretary during the trying years from 1615 
to It WU8 a common saying of bis, that 

“no man was fit to be a minister to whom 
^ it was not a matter of indlfiifrence whether 
he died in bis bed or on the scaffoldand 
heacted on every emergency up to thatrtoble 
resolution.— Fsllbw's L\fe of lord l/idnumtk, 
i. 40, and iii, 469. » 

* The Ring’s objections to the measures 
which had begun in 1796, when oozusessiou 


dplea on which it had so long been 
conducted were rigidly adhered to; 
that the dissolution of thi9 Continental 
coalition, and tho formation of the 
northern confederacy, had inAnenscly 
diminished the chances, not merely of 
success, but of salvation, during its 
future continuance. As it w'as pos¬ 
sible, therefore, perhaps probable, that 
Britain might be driven to an accom¬ 
modation at no distant period, and the 
principles he had so long maintained 
might prove an obstacle to such a iie- 
cessary measure, it was often said Mr 
Pitt took the part of retiring with the 
leading members of his cabinet, and 
was succeeded by other inferior ad¬ 
herents of his patty, who, without de¬ 
parting from his principles altogether, 
might feel themselves more at liberty 
to motild them according to the pres¬ 
sure of external circumstances. In 
doing this, the English minister act¬ 
ed, it was said, the part of a tnie pa¬ 
triot, “ He sacrificed himself,’' saya 
the chosen historian of Napoleon, “ to 
the good of his country and a general 
jjeace. He showed himself more than 
a great statesman, a good citizen.” It 
is now known, however, that these 
views were unfounded, and that if Mr 
Pitt, in resigning at this time, was in¬ 
fluenced at all by considerations of ex¬ 
ternal policy, it was in the secret re¬ 
cesses of his own breast> and probably 
un'bonsciously to himself. Certain it 
is that, in his most confidential com¬ 
munications to his friends at the time, 
both written and verbal, he assignetl 
no other reofion for his conduct but 
the Catholic question; and his known 

of the Catholic claims was first talked of, 
were thus expressed byhimself in a letter to 
Lord Loughborough“ I consider tho coro¬ 
nation oath as a bmdmg religious obligation 
on me to maintain tho fundamental maxims 
on which our constitution is placed,—vis , 
that the Church of Rngland is the established 
one, and that those who bold employments 
in the state must be members of it, and con¬ 
sequently must be obliged to take tho oaths 
against Popery, and receive the communion 
agreeal^ to the rites of the Church of Kng- 
land. This principle of duty must prevent 
me from discussing any propositioa tending 
to destroy the bulwark of our happy consti¬ 
tution, much more that noW proposed by- 
Mr Pitt, which is nothing less than on over¬ 
throw of the whole fabric.”—CAUrBGLL.'s. 
CkaruieUAri, vL 811, and 209. 
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firmness and intrepidity of cliaracter 
render it to the last degree improbable 
that he would have receded before any 
difficulties, but those arising from the 
chivalrotls feelings of honour in his 
own breast.* 

38. But though Mr Pitt retired, he 
left his mantle to his successors. 
Neither timidity nor vacillation ap¬ 
peared in the measures of govern¬ 
ment towards foreign states. For both 
the land and sea forces, a larger al¬ 
lowance was provided than in any 

* In a paper circulated at this period in Mr 
Pitt’s iiiHue, it was stilted ;—“ The loading 
jiarb of his Mi^esty's ministers, hudmg in- 
ninnerable obstacIcB to the brining forward 
iiu-asurcs of concession to the Catholic body 
while in office, hiive felt it impossible to con¬ 
tinue in office under their inability to pro¬ 
pose it, with the circumstances necessary to 
carry the measure with all its advantages, 
and they have retired from his Hajesty’s ser¬ 
vice, coniudering this line of conduct as most 
likely to contnmito to its ultimate success. 
The Catholic body may with confidence rely 
on the eoalous support of all those who retire, 
and of many who remain m office, where it 
<■811 be given with a prospect of succcfui. They 
may be assured that Mr Pitt will do his ut¬ 
most to establish their cause in tho public 
favour, and prepare the way for their finally 
attaining their objects.” In his place in the 
House of Commons on February 16, Mr Pitt 
siiid, ‘ ‘ With respect to the resignation of my¬ 
self, and some of my firiends, I have no wish 
to disguise from tho House that wo did foel 
it uu incumbent duty upmi us to propose a 
measure on the part of govemment, which, 
tuiricr the circumstances of the Union so hap¬ 
pily effected between the two countries, we 
thought of great public importance, and ne¬ 
cessary to complete the benefits likely to re¬ 
sult firom that measure; we felt this opinion 
so strongly that, when we met with circum¬ 
stances which rendered it impossible for us 
to propose it as a measure of government, we 
equally felt it inconsistent with our duty and 
our honour any longer to remain a p^ of 
that government,"—Pori. Hitt, xxxv, 996, 

m. , 

And so far ftom disapproving of an accom¬ 
modation with Franco at this period, if.lt 
could be effected on honourable terms, on 5th 
September 1800, he wrote to Lord Ijough- 
borough:—“ It seems to me of the ittmntt 
importance that we should not rqjoct the 
proposal of M. Otto for on armistice, in any 
manner which our enemies, either at home 
or abroad, may make use of against us. 
I'or these reasons, I am strongly convinced 
that it is right to show a ren(Unes.s to agree 
to tile armistice, with such modifications as 
raay prevent the princitial mischief to bo 
ai'prefionded fhim it,"— Mb Pitt to Ijoko 
I^ovaasoRODOH Sept. 6, 1801; CAUPBaLL's 
vh. 301. 


previous year since the commencement 
of the war, For the navy, there were 
voted 189,000 seamen and marines, 
and 320 ships of the line were put in 
commission. The land troops alto¬ 
gether amounted to 300,000 menjt 
and the navy, in service and ordinary, 
amounted to the prodigious force of 
above 200 ships of the line and 250 
frigates. $ Mr Pitt, on Februaiy 18th, 
brought forward the budget immedi¬ 
ately before he surrendered the seals 
to his successoi's. The charges of tho 
army and navy were each of them 
above j 615,000,000 ; and tho total 
expenditure to be provided for by 
the United Kipgdom amounted te 
jC 42,000,000, besides above£20,000,000 
as the interest of the debt. To px-o- 
vide for these prodigious chai-ges, war- 
supplies to the ^mount of £17,000,000 
existed ; and to make xip the diiference 
he contracted a loan of £25,500,000 
for Great l/ritain; w^iile Ireland, ac¬ 
cording to the agreement at the Union, 
was to make*good 2-l7ths of the whole 
expense, or £4,300,000. To provide 
for th« interest ^of the loan, and the 
sinking-fund applicable to its roduc- 
tion, new taxes, chiefly in the excise 
and customs, were imposed to the 
amount of £1,794,000. These addi¬ 
tional taxes, according to the admir- 
ahlc system of that great financier, were 

t Viz.—Regular Forces, . . 193,000 

Militia, .... 78,000 

Feucibles, . . . 31,000 

Tr^l, *. 302,000 

The expense of maintaining which was esti¬ 
mated at £12,940,000. The total forces, both 
of land and sea, in 1792, were not 120,000: a 
signal proof how Biuch greater efforts than 
she was generally snptwsed capable of, Eng¬ 
land could really make, and of the over¬ 
whelming force with which, at the com¬ 
mencement of the war, she might, by a 
'proper exertion of her strength, have over¬ 
whelmed the revolutionary volcano.—.dim. 

■ Rfg. 1800, p. 142; and Jomatx, xiv. 201. 

t Ships of tho lino, in commission 

“ a , *• __ AASr 


and ordinary.205 

Building, .... 86 

Fifty-gun slfips, .... 27 

Frigates, ..... 267 

Bngs and sloops, . . . 812 


Total, . 837 

—jAMits’s ITnuaZ Sift, ili Table }x.; aod 
JoMiBi, xiv. 226. 
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almost all laid on in the indirect form, 
being intended to be a permanent 
burden on the nation till the principal 
was paid off; and a sinkifag fund of 
jflOOjOOO a-year was provided for this 
purpose in the excess of the addi¬ 
tional taxes above the interest of the 
debt.* 

SO.^ISTotwithstanding the unexampled 
difficulties which had beset Oreat 
Britain and Ireland, in the years 1799 
and 1800, from the extreme severity 
of the scarcity during that period, and 
the vast expenditure which the cam¬ 
paigns of these two years had oc- 
ctwioned, the condition of the empii'e 
in 1801 was, to an tpiprecedented de¬ 
gree, wealthy and prosperous. The 
great loan of twenty-five millions of 
that year was bonrowed at a rate of 

* Mr Pitt stated the '^ar Revonue of the 
nation for the year 1801, exclusive of the 
permanent income, which wjs £27,100,000, 
as follows;— 

Sugar, malty and tobacco, . £2,750,000 

Lottery, ...... 300,000 

Income-tax, .... 1,200,000 

Duty on exports and imports, 1,250,000 
Surplus of the consolidated fund, 3^00,000 
Irish taxes and loan, . . 4,324,000 

Balance not issued for subsidies, 500,000 
Surplus of grants, . . 60,000 

£16,741,000 

Loan, .... 25,500,000 

Ways and Means, . 12,241,000 

Permanent income, 27,100,000 

Total income, . 60,644,000 

Chargta. 

Na^-y,' .* • *. . . £15.800,000 

Army and oxiaafirdinory, . 15,002,000 

Ordnanon .... 1,036,000 

Miscellaneous, . . . 757,000 

Tlnforescoii emergend^ . 800,000 

Permanent charges of Ireland, 890,000 
Dofidnacy of Income-tax, . 1,000,000 

Discount on loon, . . 200,000 

Deficiency of malt duty, . 400,000 

Deficiency of asSesned' taxes, 350,000 
Deficiency of consolidated Amd, 150,000 
Rxchequer bills of 1799, > 3,800,050 

Sinking fund, . . . 200,000 

Interest of exchequer bills, . 406,000 

Charges, . ., . . £12,14T,0(J0 

Interest of debt, . 19,945,624 

Sinking fund . 5,628,815 

Total, £67,610,939 

—Ann. 1801, p. 379; Pari, Deb. xxxv. 
971, 976; and Porier's Pari. Tmes, i. 1. 


interest under six per cent, although 
loans to the amount of above two huu> 
dred millions had been*contracted in 
the eight preceding years; the exports, 
os compared with what thtif were at 
the commencement of the war, had 
tripled, and the imports more tiinn 
tripled, in addition to the vast sums 
of money which the nation required 
for its loans to foreign powers, and 
payments on account of its owu forces 
in foreign parts. Nearly a fourth had 
been added to the tonnage of the ship¬ 
ping, and the seamen employed in it, 
during the same period; while the 
national expeuditui'e had risen to above 
sixty-eight millions, of which nearly 
forty mliUons were provided from per¬ 
manent or war iaxe&r't* Conta^ary to 
all former precedent, the country had 
cminmtly prospered during this long 
and arduous struggle. Notwithstand¬ 
ing the weight of its taxation, and the 
immense sums which had been squan¬ 
dered in foreign loans or services, and 
of course lost to the productive powera 
of Great Britain, the industry of the 
nation in all its branches had prodigi¬ 
ously iu(n*eased, and capital was to be 
had in abundance for all the innumer¬ 
able undertakings, both public and 
private, which were going forward. 

40. Agriculture had advanced in a 
still greater degree than population; 
the dependence of the nation on foreign 
supplies was rapidly diminishing; and 
yet the United Kingdom, whi^ hod 
added nearly a sixth to its inhabitants 
since 1791, numbered above fifteen mil¬ 
lions of souls in the British islea t The 
divisions ahd disaffection which pre¬ 
vailed during the earlier years of the 
war had almost entirely disappeared; 
the atrocities of the French Revolution 
had weaned all but a few inveterate de¬ 
mocrats from Jacobinical principles; 
the imminence of the pubHo danger 

t See Appendix A, ehiq>. xxxin. 

} Populadcm in 1861 


EnglsBidt « ' • ■ 8,331,006 

Wales, .... 541,000 

Beotiam, ... 1,599.000 

Ireland, . . . 4,500,000 

Army doA Navy, . 470,000 


Total, 15,441,000 
•^PeptUtUion Returns, 1801. 
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had united the great body of the people 
in a strong nttaohment to the national 
colours; young and active part of 
the population had risen into manhood 
since the commencement of the con¬ 
test, and imbibed the enthusiastic feel¬ 
ings it was calculated to awaken; 
while the incessant progress and alarm¬ 
ing conquests of France had generally 
diflused' the belief, that no security 
for the national independence wiis to 
be found but in a steady resistance to 
its ambition, A nation animated with 
such feelings, and possessed of such 
resources, was not unreasonably confi¬ 
dent in iteelf when it bade defiance to 
Europe in arms. 

41. England, however, had need of 
all its energies, for the forces of the 
maritime league were extremely for¬ 
midable. Russia had cighty-two s&il 
of the linq and forty frigates in her 
harbours, of which forty-seven line-of- 
battle ships were in the Baltic and at 
Archangel; but of these not more than 
fifteen were in a state ready for active 
service, and the crews were extremely 
defident in nautical skill. Sweden 
had eighteen ships of the line and 
fourteen frigates, besides a great quan¬ 
tity of small craft, in much better 
condition, and far better served, than 
the Russian navy: while a numerous 
flotilla, with ten thousand men on 
board, was prepared to defend its 
shores, and twenty thousand troops, 
stationed in camps in the interior, 
were ready to fly to any menaced point. 
Denmark hod twenty-three ships of 
the line and fourteen large frigates, 
which the brave and energetic popula¬ 
tion of Zealand had made the utmost 
effoi'ts to equip and man, to resist the 
attack which was ^oi'Uy anticipated 
from the British arms. Could the 
three powers have united their forces, 
they had, twenty-four ships of the line 
ready for sea, which might in a few 
mouths have been raised with ease to 
fifty, besides twenty-five frigates — a 
force which, combined with the fleet 
of Holland, might have raised the 
blockade of the French harbours, and 
enabled the confederated powers to 
ride triumphant in the English Channel 

42. In these circumstances, every¬ 


thing depended on England striking a 
decisive blow in tlie outset, and antici¬ 
pating, by the celerity of her move¬ 
ments, that combination of force which 
otherwise might prove so threatening 
to her national independence. Fortu¬ 
nately the government were fully aware 
of the necessity of acting vigorously ' 
at the commencement; and great 
exertions a powerful squadron was as- 
sembled at Yarmouth in the beginning 
of March. It consisted of eighteen 
ships of the line, four frigates, and a 
number of bomb-vessels—in all fifty- 
two sail This powerful force was 
placed under the command of Sir 
Hyde Parker, with Nelson for his 
second in command. The hero of the 
Nile had good reason to be dissatisfied 
at finding himself placed in an inferior 
situation to an officer who, though re¬ 
spectable, and* his superior in rank, 
was comparatively unknown in the 
annals of'naval glory; but he was 
not a man to allow any personal feel¬ 
ings to interfere with his duty to his 
country. Though sensible of the slight, 
there^re, he, like Wellington on a 
similar occasioi^ when placed after his 
Indian victories uuder the command 
of Sir H. Burrard in 1808, cheer¬ 
fully accepted the subordinate com¬ 
mand. When he arrived at Yarmouth 
he “ found the admiral,a little nervous 
about dark nights and fields of ice; 
but we must brace up,” said he; 

“ these are not times for nervous sys¬ 
tems. 1 hope we shall give our north¬ 
ern enemies that h^l-stortn of bullets 
which gives our de^ country the do¬ 
minion of the sea. All the devils in 
the north cannot take it from us, if 
our wooden wjuls have fair play." 

43. The British fleet sailed from 
Yarmouth on the 12th March; but 
soon after p\itting to sea it sustained a 
serious loss in the wreck of the In¬ 
vincible, which struck on one of the 
sand-banks on that dangerous coast, 
and soon sank with a large part of the 
crew. Mr V^nsittart accompanied the 
squadron in the capacity of pleni- * 
potentiary, to endeavour to arrange 
the differences by negotiation, which 
unfortunately proved totally impos- 
sible. It arrived on the 27th off Zea- 
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land, and Sir Hyde immediately des- 
patch(id a letter to the govenior of 
Cronenbei^ castle, to inqure whether 
the fleet would be allowed without 
molestation to pass the Sound. The 
governor having replied that he could 
not allow a force, whose intentions 
were unknown, to approach the guns 
-of his fortress, the British admiral de¬ 
clared that he took this as a declaration 
of war. By the earnest advice of Nel¬ 
son it was determined immediately to at¬ 
tempt the passage—a resolution which, 
in the state of the northern powors, 
was not only the most gallant, but the 
most prudent that could have been 
adopted.* On the 3(Jth March the 
Biitish fleet entered the Sound, with a 
fair wind from ‘the north-west; and 
spreading all sail, proudly and gal¬ 
lantly boro up towards ^he harbour of 
Copenhagen. 

44. The scene which opened upon 
the British fleet when it eiTtered this 
celebrated passage was every way 
worthy of the cause at is-s^e, and the 
memorable events of which it was soon 
to become the theatr;^. Nothi»g in 
the north of Europe can be compared 
to the prospect aftbrded by the channel 
which lies between the op]* 08 ite shores 
of Sweden and Denmark. On the left, 
the coast of Scandinavia exhibits a 
beautiful assemblage of corn-lands, pas¬ 
tures and copses, rising into picturesque 
and varied nills; while on the right, 
the shoies of Zealand present a con¬ 
tinued succession of rich plains, woods, 
meadowy orchard^, villas, and all the 
accompaniments of long established 
civilisation. The isles of Huen, Salt- 
holm, and Amack appe%i‘ in the widen¬ 
ing channel; the celebrated as 
having borne the observatory of the 
great Tycho Brahe, and having been 

* Nelsoo oa this occasion addressed Sir 
Hyde as follows:—“ The more I have re¬ 
flected, the more I am conAnocied in my opin¬ 
ion, titat not a moment should be lost in at- 
mckiuK the enemy. They will every day be 
►troijgcr and stronger; we shall never oe so 
good a match for them .as at tiie present mo- 
* ment. Hero you are with mmost all the 
Rafety, certainly all the honour of England, 
more intrustoa to you than ever yet fell to 
the lot of a British officer. On your dedMon 
depends whothor our country shall be de¬ 
graded in ,the eyes of Europe, or rear her 
head higher than evor."—SournEV, ii, 98, 99. 


the spot where most of his discoveries 
were made—the la.st nearly opposite to 
Copenhagen. At the foot of the slo})e, 
on the Swedish side, is situated the 
old city of Helsingborg, with 'its pic- 
tui’esque battlements and mouldering 
towel's; while on the south, the castle 
of Cronenberg and city of Elsinore 
rise in frowning majesty, to assert the 
dominion of Denmark over the straits. 
Both are associated with poetical and 
historical recollections. J31sinore is 
familiar to every reader of Hamlet' and 
has recently been celebrated in thrilling 
strains by the greatest of mndeni lyric 
poets ;’h while Cronenberg castle wa.s 
the scene of a still deeper tragedy. 
There Queen Matilda was confined, the 
victim of a base court intrigue, and 
enlivened the dreary hours of cap¬ 
tivity with nursing her infant; there 
she was separated from that, the last 
link that bound her to existence; and 
on these towers her eyes wei'e fixed, as 
the vessel bore her from her country, 
till their highest pinnacle had sunk 
beneath the waves, and her aching 
sight rested on the waste of waters. 

45. To one approaching from Iho 
German ocean, the fortresses of Hel- 
singborg, Elsinore, and Cronenberg 
seem to unite and form a vast castellated 
barrier on the north-east of an inland 
lake; but as he advances the vista 
opens, the Baltic is seen, and the city 
of Copenhagen, with its Gothic spires 
and stately edifices, appears crowding 
down to the water’s'fidge. Its harbour 
studded with masts; its arsenals, bul¬ 
warks, and batteries; its lofty towers 
and decorated buildings, render it one 
of the most striking cities in the north 
of Europe. Dui’ing summer, the Bound 
exhibits an unusually gay and ani¬ 
mated spectacle. - Hardly a day elapses 
in which a hundred vessels do not pass 
the straits, and pay toll to Denmark at 

t " Now joy. old England, raise, 

For Um tidinga of thy might, 

W tiB festal citica’ blaze, 

e the wiuo-onp shines in light! 
And yet amidst tliat joy and uproar, 
I«t us think of them that sleep. 

Full many a fathom deep. 

By thy wild and stormy steep, 
Elsinore 1" 

CAUPBEiiL’s Saitleqfthe Baltic. 
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Klsinore; and in tlic course of the 
season, upwoi'ds of ten thousand ships, 
of diflerent^ nations, yield a willing 
iiibute in this manner to the keeper 
of the l^cacons which warn the mariner 
from the dangerous shoals of the Cat* 
tegat. But never. hod so busy or bril¬ 
liant a B])ectacle been exhibited there 
as on this day, when the British fleet 
prepared to force a passage where till 
now all ships had lowered their top¬ 
sails to the flag of Denmark, 

46, Fifty vessels, of which seventeen 
were of the line, spread their sails 
before a favourable wind, and, pressing 
forward under a brilliant sun, soon 
came abreast of Cronenberg castle. The 
splendour of thescene, the undefined na¬ 
ture of the danger w'hich awaited them, 
the honour and safety of their country 
intrusted to their arms, the multitudes 
who crowdt^ every headland on the 
o]jposite shores, conspired to awaken 
the most thrilling emotions in the 
minds of the British seamen. Fear 
had no place in those dauntless breasts; 
yet was their patriotic firdotir not alto¬ 
gether unmixed with painful feelings. 
The Danes w'ere of the same lineage, 
and once spoke the same language as 
the English; the two nations had for 
centuries been united hi the bonds of 
fneudabip ; and numbers who now ap¬ 
peared in arms against them were 
sprung from the same ancestors as 
their gallant opponents. The eflect of 
this common descent has survived all 
the divisions of kingdoms and political 
interest. Alone of all the Continental 
states, an Englishman finds himself at 
home in that part of Jutland from 
whence the Angles originidly sprung; 
and the British historian, in recount¬ 
ing the events in tins melancholy con¬ 
test, feels himself distracted by emo¬ 
tions akin to those with which he 
narrates the tale of civil warfare, and 
dwells with nearly the same exultation 
on the heroism of the vanquished as 
on the prowess of the victors. 

47. Though they had enjoyed pro¬ 
found peace for nearly a century, and 
duiing that time bad been ruled by a 
government inform absolute,the Dan^ 
had lost none of the courage or patri- 

VOL. V. 


otism by which their ancestors, in the 
days of Canute and the Sea-kings, had 
been distinguished. Never was the 
public spirit of the country evinced 
with more lustre than in the prepara¬ 
tions for, and during the perils of, this 
sanguinary struggle. All classes mode 
the utmost exertions to put their marine 
in a respectable condition; thej^uobles, 
the cleigy, the burghers, and the pea-'^ 
sents vied with each other in their 
endeavours to complete the prepara¬ 
tions for defence. The Prince-^^yal 
set the example b}' pi'esiding at the 
labours of his subjects; workmen pre- 
1 sented themselves in crowds to take 
a share in the undertaking; childi'en 
even concealed *their age in order to be 
! permitted to join in the patriotic exer¬ 
tions ; the university furnished a corps 
of twelve hundred youths, the flower 
of Denmark. * The merchants, includ¬ 
ing those whose fortunes were at stake 
from the English embargo, came for¬ 
ward with liberal ofiers; the peasants 
flocked frqpi the country to man the 
arsenals; the workmen in the dock¬ 
yard^ refused to leave their stations, 
and continued Iftbouriug by torch-light . 
during the whole night, with relays 
mei'ely of rest, as in a man-of-war. 
Battalions were hastily fonuod; bat¬ 
teries manned by ineipei'ieuced hands; 
muskets made, and all kinds of warlike 
stoves provided with astouishing cele¬ 
rity. History has not a more touehiug 
I example of patriotic ardour to com¬ 
memorate, nor one in which a more 
perfect harmony pievailed between a 
sovereign and his subjects for the de¬ 
fence of rights naturally dear to them 
all. 

48. From ii praiseworthy, but ill- 
timed desire to avoid coming to extre¬ 
mities, the British armament had given 
a long delay to the Danes, which was 
turned to good account by the indefa¬ 
tigable citizens, and occasioned in the 
end an unnecessary effusion of blood. 
They had arrived in the Cattegat the 
20th March, and on the same day Mr 
Vansittart ;Broceeded ashoi'e, with a • 
view to settle matters without having 
recourse to extremities; but neverthe¬ 
less it was not till the 30th that the 
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passage of tlie Sotiad was attempted. 
Iq the interval the Panes had power- 
fuUj strengthened their means of de- 
fence; the shore was lined with bat¬ 
teries, and Cronenberg castle opened a 
heavyfire, from above a hundred pieces 
of cannon, upon the leading ships of 
the squadron when they came within 
range. Kelson’s division led the van, 
•^irHyde ’s followed in the centre, while 
Admiral Graves brought up the rear. 
At first they steered through the mid¬ 
dle of the channel, expecting to be as¬ 
sailed by a destructive fire from both 
sides; but finding, as they advanced, 
that the batteries of Helsingborg did 
not open upon the squadron, they in¬ 
clined to the Swedish shore, on which 
only a few guns were mounted, and 
were thus enabled to pass almost with¬ 
out the reach of the Danish guns. This 
was not owing to any lukewarmness, or 
treachery to the cause in which they 
were engaged, on the part of the cabi¬ 
net of Stockholm, but to the unpre¬ 
pared state in which the ramdity of the 
British preparations had found their 
northern foes. The cannon-balls and 
shells from the DanislyBida fell %hort 
of the line-of-battle ships, and did little 
injury even to the smaller croft, which 
were placed nearer the southern coast, 
afforc^g no small merriment to the 
sailoi's, whose minds were in an un¬ 
usual state of excitement, from the 
novel and perilous character of the en¬ 
terprise on which they had entered. 
The passage lasted four hours, and 
aboift noonday the fieet came to anchor 
opposite the harbSurof Copenhagen. 

49. The garrison of this city con¬ 
sisted of ten thousand men, besides the 
battalions of volunteers,* who were still 
more numerous. All possible precau¬ 
tions had been token to strengthen tbe 
sea defences; and the array of forts, 
ramparts, ships of the line, fire-ships, 
gun-boats, and floating batteries, was 
such as would have deterred any other 
assailant but the hero of the KUe. Six 
line-of-hattle ships, and eleven floating 
« batteries, besides a greaff number of 
ssialler vessels, were moored in an ex¬ 
ternal line to protect the entrance to 
the harbour, flanked on one side by 
two islands, called the Crowns, on the 


smaller of which fifty-six, while on the 
larger, sixty-eight heavy cannon were 
mounted. To support these, four other 
sail of the line were mooted within, 
across the harbour mouth; and a fort, 
mounting tlurty-six heavy cannon, had 
been consti'ucW in a shoal, supported 
on pilea The fire of these formidable 
works, crossed with that of the batter¬ 
ies on the island of Ainack and the 
citadel of Copenhagen; itseemed hardly 
possible that any ships could endure, 
for a length of time, so heavy and con¬ 
centric a discharge. But, tremendous 
as these dangers appeared, they were 
neither the only nor the greatest with 
which the British fleet had to contend. 
The chaimel, by which alone the har¬ 
bour could be approached, was little 
known, and extremely intricate; all 
the buoys had been removed, and the 
sea on either side abounded with shoals 
and sand-banks, on which, if any of 
the vessels grounded, they would .in¬ 
stantly be torn to pieces by the fire 
from the Danish batteries. The Danes 
considered this obstacle insurmount¬ 
able, deeming the narrow and winding 
navigation impracticable for a large 
fieet in such circumstances. Nelson 
was fully aware of the difficulty of the 
attempt; and a day and a night v/oro 
occupied by the boats of the fleet in 
making the necessary soundings, and 
laying down new buoys in lieu of those 
which had boeu taken away. He him¬ 
self personally assisted in the whole of 
this laborious and important duty, 
taking no rest night or day till it was 
accomplished. It had worn him 
down," he said, and was infinitely 
more grievous than any resistance he 
could experiraice from the enemy.” 

50. ISTo sooner were the soundings 
completed, than NSlson, in a council of 
war, suggested the plan of operations, 
which was, to approach from the south 
and make the attack on the right flank 
of the enemy. He asked for only ten 
sail of the une, and the whole small 
craft of the fleet. Sir Hyde volun¬ 
teered to give him twelve. The vigour 
of Nelson’s mind was particularly con¬ 
spicuous on this occasion. When the 
number of the confederated powers 
were mentioned, if they should unite 
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together, he said, “ The more numer¬ 
ous the better; I wish they were twice 
as many; the more easy the ■victory, 
depend ttpou it.” He alluded, as he 
afterwards explained in private, to the 
want of any knowledge of naval tactics 
among the northern fleets; and to his 
intention, whenever he should bring 
them to action, of attacking the head 
of their lines, and throwing the leading 
vessels in confusion back upon those 
in rear. It was just the tactics at sea, 
which at land had won for Frederick 
the battle of Lentheu. The approach of 
the Danish exterior line was covered 
hy a laige shoal, called the Middle 
Ground, exactly in front of the harbour, 
at about three quarters of a mile dis¬ 
tant, which extended along the whole 
sea in front of the town. As this sand¬ 
bank was impassable for ships of any 
magnitude, he proposed to follow what 
is called the Kiug's channel, lying be* 
tween it and the town, and thus inter¬ 
pose, as at Aboukir, between tire Danish 
line and the entrance of the harbour. 
This plan of attack was unanimously 
approved of. On the morning of the 
Isb April the whole fleet anchored 
within two leagues of the town, off the 
uoi^th-west end of the Middle Ground, 
and Nelson, having completed his last 
examination, hoisted the signal to 
weigh anchor. It was received with a 
loud shout from his whole division of 
the fleet, which consisted of twelve sail 
of the line, besides some smaller ves¬ 
sels. The remainder, under Sir Hyde 
Fat'ker, were to menace the Crown bat- 
■teries on the other side, threaten the 
four ships of the line at the entrance 
of the harbour, and lend their aid to 
such of the attacking squadron as 
might come disabled out of action. 
The small craft, headed by Captain 
Riou, led the way, most accurately 
threading the dangerous and winding 
course between the island of Saltholm 
and the Middle Ground; the wl^le^ 
squadron followed with a fair wind, 
coasting along the outer edge of the 
shoal, doubled its further extremity, 
and cast anchor, just as darkness closed, 
off Draco Point, not more than two 
miles from the right of the enemy's 
line. The signal to prepare for action 


had been made early in the evening, 
and the seamen passed the night in 
anxious expectation of the dawn which 
was to usher in the eventful day. 

61. This was a night of anxiety and 
trepidation, hut not of unmanly alarm, 
in Copenhagen. The-citizens saw evi¬ 
dently that the attack would be mado 
on the following day, and, amidst the 
■tears of their mothers and children,*'*' 
bravely repaired to their appointed sta¬ 
tions. Few eyelids were closed, save 
among those about to combat, in all its 
peopled quarters; so strongly was the 
solemnity of the occasion, and the com¬ 
ing dangers to all they held dear, im¬ 
pressed cn the minds of the citizens. 
Nelson sat down to supppr with a large 
party of his officers. He was, as he 
was ever wemt to be on the eve of battle,, 
in high spirits; the mortsl fatigue of 
the preo^iu^ days seemed forgotten, 
and he drank to a leading wind, and 
the success of the morrow. After sup¬ 
per, Captain Hardy went forward in a 
boat to examine, the channel between 
them and the enemy. Ho approached so 
neai^os to sound round their leading 
ship with a polie, lest the noise of throw¬ 
ing the load should alarm its crew, and 
returned about cloven with a valuable 
report to the admiral. MeanwhUe 
Nelson, though he la^ down, was too 
anxious to sleep. He dictated his orders 
from his cot till past one, and dui'ing 
the remainder of the night inoessauUy 
inquired whether the wind was south. 
These orders remain a memorable 
monument both of^the i^acious fore¬ 
sight of that great commander, and of 
the aiduouB nature of the service on 
which he wa^engaged.* At daybreak 
it was announced that the wind had 
become perfectly feir; the order was 
given foC all the captains to come on 
board, and when they hod received' 
their final ipstraotions, he made the 
signal for action. 

62. The pilots who were to conduct 
the fleet had been ordered on board 
Nelson’s shfp between eight and iwe; 
but they soon shewed by their indeci.^ 
sion, that, in abfsence of the buoys to 
which they had beoi adoustom^ to 

* See them given at length in Nblbok's 
iv. SOS, 306. 
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look, they hardly knew what course to 
follow; juid Nelson experienced the ut¬ 
most agony of mind from their failure, 
as the wind was fair, and there was 
not a moment to lose. He urged them 
to be steadyto be resolute, and to de¬ 
cide. At length Mr Briarly, the mas¬ 
ter of the Bellona, declared he was pre- 
^pared to lead the fleet, and put himself 
at its head accordingly. Captain Mnv- 
my in the Edgar led the line-of-battle 
ships, and proceeded in a noble manner 
through the intricate and dangerous 
passage. There was some delay in the 
next ships following the Edgar, but she 
proceeded into action unsupported, and 
though fired at by the Provesteon did 
not return a shot, till ahe came oppo¬ 
site the vessel assigned her in the in- 
strucUons, a 64-gun hulk, when she 
poured in her broadsid^ with terrible 
effect. The Agamemnon was next in 
order; but, in attempting to weather 
the shoal, she struck agroufid, and be¬ 
came immovable, at tlfe time her ser¬ 
vices were most required, ^Signal was 
then made to the Polyphemus to take 
her place, which order f^as mostpiitmpt- 
ly and accurately obeyed. The Isis was 
next in order, and she took her sta¬ 
tion successfully, and sustained a most 
gallant part throughout the action. 
The Bellona and Russell soon after 
grounded also, but in a situation which 
enabled them to take a part, though 
not the one assigned them, in the battla 
The Want of these three grounded ships 
at their appointed stations was severdy 
felt in the a^on, 41.8 they were intend¬ 
ed to have sileucedthe Crown baitenes, 
and would have thereby prevented a 
heavy loss on board th| Defiance and 
Monarch, which were exposed to their 
fire withdut the possibility of making 
any return. In advancing to take up 
its ground, each ship had been order¬ 
ed to ^s her leader on the starboard, 
becaum the water was supposed to get 
deeper on that side, and to shoal to th# 
larlmard. Kelson, while advancing in 
the^ Elephant, after thoa^ two ships 
* which had struck on the sand-bank, 
signalled them to close with the enemy, 
not knowing that they were aground; 
but when he perceived they did not 
obey the signal, he ordered the Ele* 
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phant's helih to starboard, left the pre¬ 
scribed order of sailing, and passed to 
the larboard of these ill-fiited vessels. 
By this happy act of presence of mind 
ho saved the whole fleet from destruc¬ 
tion ; for the other ships followed the 
admiral’s track, and, thereby keeping 
in deep water, arrived opposite to their 
appointed stations, anchored by the 
stern, and presented their broadsides, 
at the distance of half a cable's length 
from the Danes. 

63. The action Ijegan at five minutes 
past ten, and was genei*al soon after 
eleven. Nine only of the line-of-battle 
ships could reach the stations allotted 
to them; only one of the gun-brigs 
could stem the current so as to get into 
action; and only two of the bomb- 
vessels were, able to take up their ap¬ 
pointed position on the MiddleGround. 
Captain Riou, with his squadron of 
frigates, undertook the perilous task of 
fronting the Trekroner batteries—a 
duty to which the three ships of the 
line which had been lost by groiinding 
would have been harrlly adequate, and 
in the discharge of which that gallant 
and lamented officer lost his life. N el- 
son’s station was in the centre, opposite 
the Danish commodore, who command¬ 
ed the Dannebrog, bearing sixty-two 
guns. His agitation was extreme when, 
at the commencement of the action, he 
found himself deprived of three of his 
best ships of the line ; but no sooner 
had he reached the scene of danger, 
where his squadron was assailed by the 
fire of above eight hundred guns, than 
his countenance brightened, and he 
appeared animated and joyous. The 
cannonade soon became tremendous; 
fifteen hundred pieces of artillery on 
the two sides pouivid forth death with¬ 
in a space not exceeding a mile and a 
half in breadth; from the city on the 
one side, and the remainder of the 
squadron, under Sir Hyde, on the other, 
the hostile fleets seemed wrapped in 
one dazzling conflagration. The ships 
took their stations with admirable pre¬ 
cision ; but the action was fought gen¬ 
erally at above a cable's len^h from 
the enemy, as the pilots, fearing that 
the water shoaled on that side, would 
not approach nearer. Its long dura- 
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tion was mainly owing to this cause; 
for, if the English had been able to 
combat yai’d-arm to yard-arm, it would 
not have lasted an houi’. As it was, 
for three hours the fire continued with¬ 
out any appearance of diminution on 
either side; and Sir Hyde seeing three 
ships aground, and being unable from 
the wind and current to render any 
assistance, mode the signal of recall— 
generously supposing that, if Nelson 
was in a situation to continue the con¬ 
test, he would disobey the order; but 
thabif he was not, his reputation would 
be saved by the sigrial for reti'eat hav¬ 
ing been made by his superior officer.* 
54. In the midst of this terrific can¬ 
nonade, Nelson wjis rapidly widking 
the quarter-deck. Several of his ships 
had suffered severely; the Isis with 
difficulty sustained the superior fire of 
the Provesteen, and both tliat vessel 
and the Belloua had been much weak¬ 
ened by the bui-sting of some of their 
guns. The Elephant itself was warmly 
engaged with the Dannebi*og, and two 
heavy praams on her bow and quarter. 
Signals of distress had been made from 
the Bellona and Bussell, of inability 
from tho Agamemnon, these vessels 
being still aU three agi'ouud under a 
heavy fire. Nelson, however, though 
anxious, was undismayed. A shot 
tlirough the mainmast scattered splin¬ 
ters around; he observed to one of his 
officers with a smile,—“ This is warm 
work; and this day may be the last to 
any of us in a moment: but, mark me, 
I would notbeelsewherefor thousands.” 
About this time, the signal-lieutenant 
called out that the signal for discon¬ 
tinuing the action h(^ been thrown 
out by the commauder-in-ebief, and 
asked if he should, repeat it. “ No,” 
he replied; “ acknowledge it.” He 
then continued walking about in great 
emotion, and meeting Captain Foley, 
said, “ What think you, Foley ? the 
admiral has hung out No, S9.t You 

^ “ Tho fire," ho said, '* is too hot for 
Nelson to oppose; a retreat must bo mode. 
I am aware of the consequences to my own 
personal reputation, but it would be coward¬ 
ly in me to leave Nelson to bear tho whole 
shame of tho failure, if shame it should be 
deemed. ’’—SouTHifv, ii. 125. 

t 'i'he signal for discontinuing action. 


know I have only one eye ; I have a 
right to bo blind sometimes.” And 
then putting the glass to his blind eye, 

[ be exclaim^, “ I really dou’t see tho 
I signal. Keep mine for closer battle 
still flying. That's the way I answer 
such signals. Nail mine to the mast.” 
Admiral Graves and the other ships, 
looking only to Nelson, continued 
combat with unabated vigour; but the' ' 
order to retire was seen in time to save 
Riou’s little squadron, though not to 
preserve its gallant commander. “ What 
will Nelson think of us?” was that 
brave mau’s mouniful exclamation, as 
with a heavy heart he gave orders to 
draw off. Ui.s clerk was soon after 
killed by lus side, and sevcml marines 
swept away, by a discharge from the 
Crown batteries. “ Come then, my 
boys ! let us all die together,” said 
Riou; and, juJt as the words were ut¬ 
tered, he was cut in two by a chain- 
shoki; « 

56. But it was not on the English 
side alone that heroic deeds were per¬ 
formed ; the Danes in that trying hour 
sustained the ancient reputation of the 
conquerors of the north. From the 
Prince-Royal, who, stationed on one of 
the principal batteries, was the witness 
of the glorious resistance of his sub¬ 
jects, to the humblest citizen, one 
heroic mind and pui'pose seemed to 
animate the whole population. As 
fast as the crews of the guard-ships 
were mown down by the English fire, 
frosh hands of undaunted citizens 
crowded on board, and, unappalled by 
the dreadful spectacle, calmly took 
their station on decks choked by the 
dying and flooded with blood. Captain 
Lassen, in the* X’rovesteen, continued 
to fight till he had only two pieces 
standing on their carriages, and a few 
men to work tiiem ; he then spiked 
these guns, and throwing himself into 
the sea, swam at the head of his brave 
followers towards the isle of Amack. 

$ It is needless to say from whom the chief 
inddeuts in tho action of Copenhagen are 
taken, Mr Southey's incomparable lifb of * 
Nelson is so deservedly popular, that his de¬ 
scriptions have become almost as firmly 
rooted in the public memory as the events 
they describe, and deviation hH)m the one is 
as nupairionable as from the other. 
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Captain Tliura, in the Indoeforethen, 
fell early in the action; her coloui* 
were shot away; and a boat was des¬ 
patched to the Prince-Royal to inform 
him of her situation, “ Gentlemon,” 
aaid he, “ Thura is killed, which of 
you will take the command ?’’—“ I 
will,” exclaimed Schioodersee, a captain 
^^ho had recently i-esigned on account 
of extreme ill hesdth, and instantly 
hastened on board. Wo sooner had he 
arrived on the deck than he was struck 
on the bi’eost by a ball, and perished; 
a lieutenant who had accompanied him 
then took the command, and fought 
the ship to the last extremity. The 
Dannebrog sustained for two hours 
with great constancy the terrible fire 
of Welson’s ship; at length, after two 
successive captains and three-fourths 
of the crew hod been except away, she 
took fire, and the gallant survivors, 
precipitating themselves into the sea, 
left the vessel to its fate.** But all 
these efforts, how heroic soever, were 
of no avail; the rapidity and precision 
of the British fire were irresistible. 
Soon after one o’clock cannc^iade 
of the Danish fleet began to slacken; 
the carnage on board of them, as their 
crews were successively renewed by gal¬ 
lant crowils from the shore, was truly 
dreadful; and to complete the scene of 
horror, the Dannebrog on fire got loose, 
and, drifting while hurning fiercely 
through the enemy’s line, spread nm- 
versal consternation. Soon after she 
blew up with a tremendous explosion. 
Loud cheers ^from^the English sailor’s 
nnnounoedeyery successive vessel which 
struck; and before two lire whole front 
line, to south of theprown batter- 
ies^ consisting of six sail of the line and 
eleven huge floating batteries, was all 

* The gallaat Welmoes, a Stripling of 
.seventeen, stationed himself on a small raft, 
carrying six> gmu^ wiUi twentyofomr men, 
right under the hows of Wsisona ship; and 
though severely galled by the musketry of 
the English marines, contdaued, knee-deep 
in dead, to keep up his hre to the close of the 
heroic conflict, nelson embraced him at the 
, repast which followed in the ]lKrlace ashore, 
and said to the Crow&fPrhico he should 
make iiim an admiral. “ If, my lord," re¬ 
plied the prince, “ 1 were to main: all my 
. brave offleera adiuirola^ I sbOttld have no 
captains or UeuteUants in my service."'— 
Saval Chrmiek, xiv. 30S. 


[chap, xxxni. 

eilher taken, sunk, burnt, or silenced. 
But the Trel^oner battery still kept up 
a tremendous fire on the ships which 
formed the head of the British squa¬ 
dron, and as it hod been recent^ man¬ 
ned by fifteen hundred men, all thought 
of storming it was laid aside. 

56. The victory now gained, the 
line had completely ceased firing; but 
the shot from the Crown batteries and 
the isle of Amack still continued to 
fall on both fleets, doing as muoli in¬ 
jury to their friends os enemies; while 
the English boats sent to take posses¬ 
sion of the prizes were fired on by tho 
Danish batteries, and even the vessels 
themselves were unable to extricate 
them from destruction. The three 
ships ahead of Nolaon—viz., the Mon¬ 
arch, Ganges, and Defiance—were still 
actively engaged with the Crown bat¬ 
teries : the loss on board of the flint 
had been very great; and though the 
result was secured, it might have been 
attended with a very serious loss to the 
fleet, as, firom the strength of the cur¬ 
rent, none of the other ships under Sir 
Hyde Parker could be worked up to 
their relief. Nelson, seeing this, said 
that, if the Danes continued to fire 
from their batteries, he would be ob¬ 
liged to send the fire-ships among the 
prizes; but being unwilling to destroy 
the brave men who had defended them, 
he resolved first to attempt a negotia¬ 
tion. He accordingly retired into the 
stern galley, and wrote to the Crown- 
Piince in these terms I “Lord Nelson 
has been commanded to spare Den¬ 
mark when she no longer resists. The 
line of defence which covered her shores 
has stniok to the British flog; but if 
the firing is continued on the part of 
Denmark, he musttset fire to all the 
prizes he has taken, without having the 
power of saving the men who have so 
nobly defended them. The brave Danes 
are the brathers, and should never be 
the enemioB, of the English.” A mes¬ 
senger was despatched for sealing-wax; 
while retuming with it, his head was 
carried off by a cannon-ball A wafer 
was then pi'esented; hut he said, '*Send 
another messenger for the wax.” It 
was brought, and he sealed the letter 
deliberately with wax, affixing a larger 
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aeal than uanal. “ This is no time,” 
he said, “ to appear hurried and infor¬ 
mal.” He ^terwardb oasigued as his 
reason, “ The wafer would have been 
atill wet when presented to the Oro^- 
Prince, and he would have inferred we 
had reasons for being in a hurry; the 
wax tells no tales.” At the same time 
the Ramilies and Defence, from Sir 
Hyde'sk squadron, worked up near 
enough to silence the iremoinder of the 
Danish line to the northwtu’d of the 
Trekroner battery j but that tremend¬ 
ous bulwark was comparatively unin¬ 
jured, and to the close of the action 
continued to exert with unabated vig¬ 
our its giant stren^h. 

57. In half an hour the flag of truce 
returned; the Crown batteries ceased 
to fire; and the action closed after four 
hours' continuance. The Crown-Prince 
inquired what was the Euglish admi- 
I’iU's motive for proposing a suspension 
of hostilities. Lord Nelson replied, 
“ Lord Nelson’s object in sending the 
flag of truce was humanity; he there¬ 
fore consents that hostilities shall cease, 
and that the wounded Danes may be 
taken ashore. And Dol'd Nelson will 
take his prisoners out of the vessels, 
and hum or carry off the prizes as he 
shall think fit Lord Nelson will con« 
sider this the greatest victory he has 
ever gained, if it shall be the means of 
re - establisUng a good understanding 
between his own sovereign and the 
King of Denmark.” The Danish prince 
mode a reply, which was forwoi’aed to 
the commander-in-chief; and Nelson, 
skilfully availing himself of the breath¬ 
ing time thus afforded, made the signal 
for the ships to weigh anchor in suc¬ 
cession. The Monarch led the way, 
and touched in roiiudiug the shoal, but 
was got off by being taken in tow by 
two other ships; but Nelson's own 
ship, the Elephant, and also the Defi¬ 
ance, grounded about a mile from the 
Crown batteries, and remained fast for 
some hours, notwithstanding the ut¬ 
most efforts of their wearied crews. 
^I'he Desiree also, at the other end of 
the line, having gone to assist the Bel- 
lona, got aground on the same shoal as 
that ship, though the latter soon after 
got off. With these exceptions, however, 


the whole fleet got clear off from the 
perilous shoals, and mjclned Sir Hyde’e 
squadron in the middle of the straits— 
a fact which demonstrates that, though 
some of the British ships might have 
been lost if the action had continued, it 
could have made no difference in the 
ultimate result after the Danish line 
of defence had been destroyed., 

68. The scene which now presented' 
itself was heart-rending in the highest 
degree. The sky, heretofore so bril¬ 
liant, became suddenly overcast; white 
flags were flying from the mast-heads 
of the Danes; guns of distress were 
occasionally discharged from those 
scenes of woe: while the burning ves¬ 
sels, which haa floated, to a distance, 
throw an awful and lurid light over the 
melancholy scene,* The English boats, 
with generous but not undeserved hu¬ 
manity, covered the sea, rendering all 
the assistance in their power to the 
Danes wlfo had escaped from the flam¬ 
ing wrecks; and the wounded men, as 
fast as tl^ ships could be evacuated, 
were sent ashore. But great numbers 
perished; for such had been the unpre¬ 
pared ardour eff the enemy, that hai'dly 
any surgeons were provided to stanch 
the woimds of the numerous victims 
to patriotic duty. At daybreak on the 
following morning, the Elephant, to 
the infinite joy of Nelson, was got 
afloat; and the boats of the fleet being 
all manned, the prizes were brought 
away, including the Zealand of seventy- 
four guns, from under the cannon of 
the r<3;oubted Treljronef battery. The 
British ships, as in the battle of Cam- 
perdown, were chiefly injured in the 
hull and dec^ very little in the rig¬ 
ging. Thus terminated this murderous 
battle, one of the most obstinately con¬ 
tested ever fought by the British navy. 
Nelson said, *'he had been in above 
a hundred engagements, but that of 
* 

* “Asalu, a^n, 

And the uavoe did not slack. 

Till a feeble cheer the Hone 
To our diiecTing sent us back: 

Their shots along the deop slowly boomf 
Then ceased and all is wail, 

As they strike the shatter’d sail, 

Or, tu coufiagration pale, 
light gloom.” 

Cahfselii's SatUe qf the SaitUe. 
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Copenhagen was the most terrible of 
them all.'** 

59. Next day was Good Friday; but 
all distinutions were forgotten in the 
univeitol grief which prevailed in the 
capital of Denmark. Every house was 
liiled with moiirnei's; the streets were 
occupied with the w'eeping crovvds who 
attended the dead to their long home, 
the still more distracted bands who 
bore the wounded back to the hearths 
which they had so nobly defended. At 
mid-day, Nelson landed, attended by 
C/aptains Hardy and Freemautle; he 
■walked slowly up from the quay through 
the crowded and agitated streets. The 
behaviour of the people was such as 
became a gallant nation, flopressed, but 
not subdued by misfortune. “They 
<iid not,” says the Danish chronicler, 
“ either disgrace themselves by accla¬ 
mations, or' degrade themselves by 
murmurs : the admiml was received as 
oue brave enemy ever should receive 
another—he was received with re¬ 
spect. During the rejiast ■vjfhich fol¬ 
lowed, the particulai’s of the conven¬ 
tion, which ultimately took place, ■v^ere 
arranged. Nelson told ^he prince the 
French fought bravely, but they could 
not have stood for one hour the fight 
which the Danes had supported for 
four. Melancholy tributes were paid 
by the people of Copenhagen to the 
brave men who had fallen in the con- 
fiiot: a public mausoleum was ei*ected 
on the spot where the slain had been 
interred; a monument raised in the 
principal chn»ah, sunnounted by the 
Dani^ colours; yofing maidens cloth¬ 
ed in white, stood round its base, with 
the widows or the orphans of those 
who had fallen; while a* funeral ser¬ 
mon was delivered, and suitable patri¬ 


otic strains were heard. The people 
were in that state of mingled grief and 
exultation, when the bitterness of indi¬ 
vidual loss is almost forgotten in the 
synmathy of general distress, «>r the 
pri(m of heroic achievement. 

60. In this desperate battle the loss 
on board the British fleet was very 
severe, amounting to no less than 1200 
—a greatei* proportion to the nymber 
of seamen engaged than in any other 
general action during the whole war. 
On board the Monarch there were 220 
killed and wounded; she had to sup¬ 
port the united fire of the Holstein and 
Zealand, besides being raked by the 
Crown battery, + But the situation of 
the crews of the Danish vessels was 
still more deplorable. Their loss in 
killed and wounded had been nearly 
double that of the British; including 
the prisonei's, it amoimted to 60U(). Of 
all the vessels token, the Holstein, of 
sixty guns, was alone brought to Eng¬ 
land; Hie remainder, being rendered 
unserviceable by the fire, weip sunk or 
burned in the roads of Copenhagen. 
The negotiation which followed wa.s 
attended with considerable difficulty, 
and Nelson uvaa obliged to threaten to 
renew hostilities that very night unless 
the armistice was concluded. The 
Danes candidly stated their fears of 
Ruasia; and the English admiral avow¬ 
ed that his object in wishing to make 
the armistice as long as possible, was, 
that he might have time to go to Crou- 
stadt before returning to Copenhagen. 
At length it was agreed that it should 
last for fourteen weeks, and not be 
broken without a fortnight’s previoua 
notice; that the armed ships of Den¬ 
mark should remain, during its continu¬ 
ance, in statu guo ; tl^at the principlea 


* The oomparadve force csi the two sides 'was as follows 
BaiTisH. Danish. 


32-Pounders, 

140 

36-PounderB, 

48 

24 Do.. 

74 

24 Do., 

360 

Leaser, 

686 

Lesser, . 

220 



» 

A 

628 


•^Kelson's iv. S48; and James, ill. 79. 


BAVTsaiBS. 

Crown, 66 
Amack, 100 

160 

628 

794 


t A singular example of coolness occuned on board this vessel. A four-and-twenty 
poupder flrom the Crown battery struck the kettle and dashed the peas and pork about; 
the sartors picked up tlie Aagments and ate while they were working the guna'*— 
SoiiTHEV, il. 130. J » e 
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of the armed neutrality should, in the 
mean time, be auspended as to Danish 
vessels; that the British fleet should 
obtain supplies of every sort from the 
island'Of Zealand; and that the pri¬ 
soners and wounded should be sent 
ashore, to be carried to the credit of 
England, in the' event of hostilities 
being renewed. 

61. On the same day on which the 
English fleet forced the passage of the 
Sound, the Prussian cabinet, as already 
mentioned, made a formal demand on 
the regency of Hanover, to permit the 
occupation of the electorate, and dis¬ 
band a part of their forces, and sup¬ 
ported the proposition by an army of 
twenty thousand men. The Hanove¬ 
rian government, being in no condition 
to withstand an invasion from such a 
force, was compelled to submit; and 
Hanover, Bremen, and Hameln were 
immediately occupied by the Prussian 
troops. At the same time the Danes 
took possession of Hamburg and Lu- 
beck, so as to close the mouth of the 
Elbe against the English commerce; 
while, on the other hand, a British 
squadron, undef- Admiral Duckworth, 
reduced all the Swedish and Danish 
islands in the West Indies, In order 
more efiectuallyto secure Prussia in 
the confederacy against England, Ha- 
poleon shortly after made offers to 
IVussia of the permanent cession of 
Hanover to its dominions; observing, 
at the same time, that he could feel no 
jealousy at the acquisition of even a 
considerable increase of power by so 
friendly a state. He hoped Hanover 
would prove as tempting a bait to the 
cabinet of Berlin as Malta had been to 
the Enf^ror Paul The King of Prus¬ 
sia was so^ly tempted by the glitter¬ 
ing prize rrtut being doubtful of the 
event of the war, he deemed it prudect 
to return an ambiguous answer, that 
he was fully sensible of the good dis¬ 
positions of the First Consul, but that 
in the mean time he would merely 
keep possession of that electorate, and 
reserve the final disposal of it for a 
general peace. 

62, During the brief period the alli¬ 
ance between PaulandKapoleon lasted, 
they had made great progress in ma¬ 


turing the favourite project of both 
these potentates for the overthrow of 
the British power in India. A formal 
agreement for this purpose had been 
made between the two cabinets. Thirty- 
five thousand French, under Massena, 
were to have embarked at Ulm, on the 
Danube, and to have been joined by 
twenty-five thousand Russian, troops, 
and fifty thousand Cossacks. The King' 
of Persia had agreed to give them a 
passage through bis dominions; and 
they were to have proceeded by land, 
or embarked on the Pei-sian Gulf, ac¬ 
cording to circumstances. Whether 
this plan would have succeeded, if at¬ 
tempted entirely with land forces, must 
always be con^dered extremely doubt¬ 
ful, when it is recollected what formi¬ 
dable deserts and mountains must have 
been overcome, which have never been 
attempted by an army encumbered 
with the artillery and caLssons neces¬ 
sary for tSodern warfare. But that it 
was perfectly practicable, if accom¬ 
plished b;^ embarking in the Persian 
Gulf, is self-evident; and it is ex¬ 
tremely doubtful whether, if the north¬ 
ern confodernc/ had not been dissolved. 
Great Britain could have relied upon 
maintaining a permanent naval supe¬ 
riority in the Indian seas.^ 

* The plan agreed on was in these tonnB:— 

“A French army, 30,000 strong, withlight 
artillery, under the cominand of Massena, 
shall be moved from France to UIro, from 
whence, with the consent of Austria, it shall 
descend the Danube to the Black Bea. 

“ Arrived there, a Russian fleet will trans¬ 
port it to Taganrok, firom Whence it shall 
move to Taritsin, on tlft Volga, where it will 
And boats to convey it to Astrakan. 

“There it will niid a Russian army of 
35.000 men, composed of 15,000 infantry, 
10,000 cavalry, and 10,000 C'ossjtcks, amply 
provided with artillery and the horses neces¬ 
sary for its conveyance. 

“The combined army shall be transported 
by the Caspian Sea, from Astrakan to Astra- 
bat, where magazines of all sorts shall be 
established for ils t\so. 

“ Tide march from the frontiers of Franco 
to Astiabat will be made in eighty days; 
fifty more will bp requisite to bring the 
army from the banks of the hidus, by the 
route of Herat, Ferah, and Candahar."—Paul 
afterwards i^ed to increase the Cossacks to * 
50,000 .—Uabdehbxbo, vii, 497. 

In forming an oplnlou ou the probable re¬ 
sult of such an expedition, no coududon can 
be drawn from tne sucoessfol irruptions of 
Alexander, Timour, Qengis Kban, or Kodis 
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63. But while ereiythiiig thus an¬ 
nounced the commencement of a 
desperate and bloody war between 
England and the noi-them powers, an 
event took place within the palace of 
St Petersburg, which at once dissolved 
the northern confederacy, dtrfeated the 
aanguine hopes of Napoleon, and 
fshsingedf the fees of the world. This 
'"was the death of the Emperor Paul, 
which took place on the night of the 
23d March, and led immediately to 
the accession of his son Alexander, 
and a total change of policy on the 
part of the cabinet of St Petersburg. 
Napoleon announced this important 
event to the French in these words, 
Paul I. died on the night of the 23d 
March. The English fleet passed the 
Sound on the 30th. History will mi- 
veii the connection whjph may have 
existed between these events.” In 
truth there was a connection, and an 
intimate one, between thedl, though 
not of the kind insinuated by the 
First Consul. The connection was that 
between flagrant misgovemment and 
oriental revolution. In^every country, 
how despotic soever, thei'e is some re¬ 
straint on the power of government. 
When oppression or tyranny has reach¬ 
ed a certain height, a spirit of resis¬ 
tance is inevitably generated, which 
leads to convulsion, and this is the 

SliaU, because their armies were uneooum- 
bered with the artillery and ammunition, 
wog^niia indispensable to modem warfare. 
It appears from Colonel Coaolly’s Travels 
over this country, tliat for teu days’ journey 
the animals of the nrqiy must subsist only on 
chopped straw, carried with Itself, and that 
ill that desert there is little or no water, and 
no road for wheel carriages, Btill the diffi¬ 
culties of the transit,, according to him, are 
great rather than insuperable. The jpoint is 
mosc ^1y dlwussed in a learned erticlo in the 
United Service Journal, where all the authori¬ 
ties and historiesd fact! bearing on the sub¬ 
ject are accumulated, and the ooncluslons 
dmwii apparently equally just and irresist¬ 
ible. I f any doubt couldoxist on the sal:\jeot, 
it has been removed by the sucoessfiil march 
of the British to Candahar and Cabul in 1839: 
for if England in the face of enemies could 
mard) up, unquestionably Buasia supported 
tby allies could march down. In considering 
tbe probable success of Russia in such an un¬ 
dertaking, it is wortliy of iiotico, that sho 
never brought more than 35,000 men into tho 
field at any one pomt in the late war with 
Turkey, nor so many as 10,000 in that with 
Persia—fiicts singularly illustrative of tbs 


case equally in Oriental as in European 
monarchies; in the age of Nero «a in 
that of James II. It is the highest 
glory and chief benefit of representa¬ 
tive governments, to have given a 
regular and constitutional direction to 
this necessary element in the social 
system; to have converted a casual 
and transitory burst of revenge into a 
regular* and pacific organ of improve¬ 
ment; id have substituted a h<«tiie 
vote in the national assembly for the 
dagger or tho bowstrung; and, instead 
of the revolutions of ^e senrglio, in¬ 
troduced tire steady Opposition of the 
British parliament. 

64. In Russia, this important element 
was unknown. No regular or useful 
check upon the authority of govern¬ 
ment existed ; the will of the Cxor 
was omnipotent. Measures the most 
hurtful might emanate from the palace 
without any constitutional means of 
r'odress existirrg; and if the conduct 
of the emperor had risen to a certain 
degree of extravagance, iru means of 
arresting it existed but his destruction. 
Many concurring causes had conspired 
to irritate the Russian noblesse against 
the Emperor Paul, and yet the veha- 
mence of his character precluded all 
hope of ,a return on his port to more 
rational principles of administration. 
The suspension of the commercial iu- 

difficulty of pushing forward any conslder- 
ablo force to such distant n^ons by overland 
pass.age. Uu the other hand, the rod coats, 
natives and Buropeaus, assomblad for tho 
siege of Bhurtporo, were As numerous as 
those which fought at Waterloo (36,000 men), 
and 180 cauuous were planted liitbe trenches, 
and that too during the hottest of the strug¬ 
gle in the Burmese empire. Btill, os tbe po¬ 
pulation of Russia Is doubling evpiy half 
century, audshe will B<K>n have thlffiiroe of 
Persia at her command tho Brititii ^vem- 
ment cannot too soon rake meiAires, by alli¬ 
ance and otherwise, to guard a^inst sUeb a 
danger. Perhaps, however, the real peril 
lies nearer homo, and our splendid Indian 
empire is desUnod to be dissolved by domos- 
tto rather than foreign causes. Oonsidering 
the slender tenure which we have of that 
magnideeui dominion, and its direct ex- 
poeure, rince the dissolution of the India 
Company, to British legislation, id an as¬ 
sembly where its intcroste arc neither di¬ 
rectly nor indirectly represented, itls impos¬ 
sible to contemplate without idarm the pro¬ 
bable effect upon Its fiituro destinies of the 
demouratic innuonce which hoe recently ic- 
ccived so great an iucreoso. 
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tercoui'se with England, by cutting 
off the great market for their produce, 
had injurod the vital interests of the 
Russian landed proprietors; the em- 
bargo'*on English shipping, laid on in 
defiance of all the laws of wai* as well 
as the usages of humanity, had inflicted 
as deep a wound on the mercantile 
classes. I’he aristocracy of the country 
beheld with undisguised apprehension 
all the fixed principles of Ruasum 
policy abandoned, and a close alliance 
formed with a formidable revohitionary 
Continental state, to the exclusion of 
the maritime power on whom they de¬ 
pended fur the sale of almost all the 
produce which constituted their wealth; 
while the merchants felt it tf) be im¬ 
possible to enter into any safe specula¬ 
tion, when the conduct of the Czar 
was so variable, and equal vehemence 
was exhibited in conducting w'ar 
against an old ally as in making peace 
M'ith a deadly foe. The intern^ ad¬ 
ministration of the empire was, in 
many respects, tyrannic^ and capri¬ 
cious ; and (Uthough that might not 
by itself have led to a revolt in a 
country so habituated to submission 
as Muscovy, yet, combined with other 
and deeper causes of irritation, it pro¬ 
duced a powerful efiFect. The French 
dress had been rigidly proscribed at 
the capital; the form of a coat might 
bring the wearer into peril of a visit to 
Siberia; and the Czar had renewed 
the ancient custom which the good 
sense of preceding sovereigns had suf¬ 
fered to fall into desuetude, of com¬ 
pelling the noblesse, of whatever mnk 
or sox, to stop their carriages and 
■alight when they met any of the Im¬ 
perial family. These causes, affecting 
equally jhe iutefests, the habits, and 
tbe vaniW of the most powerful classes, 
hod produced that general feeling of 
irritation against the government 
which in free states leads to a change 
of ministers, in despotic, to a dethrone¬ 
ment of the sovereign. 

65. Latterly, the conduct of the 
Emperor had been so extravagant as 
to have given rise to a very genei^ 
belief that he laboured under a certain 
degree of insanity. This was con¬ 
firmed, not less by his private than 


his public conduct. The state papers 
and aiticles in the St Fetemburg 
Gazette, which avowedly issued from 
his hand, or were prepai'ed under 
his direction, bore evident marks of 
aberration. When despatches of im¬ 
portance were presented to him from 
tlie British government, .containing 
terms of conciliation, he ^returned 
them unopened, after piercing them 
with his penknife. In the Court Ga¬ 
zette of December 30, 1800, he pub¬ 
lished an invitation to all the sovereigns 
of Europe to come to St Petej^burg, 
and settle their disputes by a combat 
in a champ-dos, with their ministers, 
Wtt, Thugut, Bernstorff, and Talley¬ 
rand, for esqhires.* He was so much 
enraged at Prtissia for not instantly 
falling in with his vehement hostility 
towards Great Britain, that he thraut- 
ened some inonths before to put a 
stop to all intercourse between his 
subjects* and the north of Geraiany, 
and, immediately before his death, en¬ 
tertained seriously the project of clos¬ 
ing all the harbours in Europe against 
th^ British commerce, and overwhelm¬ 
ing her Indian possessions by a cloud 
of Tartars and Kalmucks. 

66. Alarmed at this perilous crisis of 
public affairs, several of the leading 
nobles in Russia entered into a con¬ 
spiracy, the object of which, at first, 
was to dethrone the Czar merely, with¬ 
out depriving him of life.; but ex¬ 
perience in every age has confirmed 
the adage, that from the prison to the 
grave of princes is but a step. The 

f overnor of St* Petersburg, Count 
'ahlen, a minister high in Gio confi¬ 
dence of the Emperor, was deeply 
implicated the conspfracy; and 
General Benningsen, who afterwards 
bore a distinguished part in the war 
against France, took a loading shore iu 
carrying it into execution. Benningsen, 
however, was only informed of the 
design to depose the Em^ror, without 
any information that his life was to 
be put in, danger. The plot was com¬ 
municated to Paul’s two sons, the 
Grand-dukes Alexander and Gonst^- 
tiue, though without any iusinuatlon 

* “Latterly,” said Napoleon, “IthihkPaul 
wasmud.”—0’Mt:Aa.v, 880. 
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that it would be attended with danger 
to their father's life—it being merely i 
held out that the safety of the empire 
iudispeivsably required that the Em¬ 
peror’s insanity should be pi*evented j 
from doing any further detriment to 
the public interests. The apprehen- j 
sion of private danger induced the 
young prjnces to lend a more willing 
«-^ar tbm they might otherwise have 
done to these proposals; for, inde¬ 
pendent of the natural violence of 
their father’s temperament, with which 
they were well tujquainted, they were 
aware that he had become lately pre¬ 
judiced against his nearest relations, 
and had dropped hints to the Princess 
Gargarin, the object of Ms chivalrous 
devotion, of his intention of sending 
Alexander to Siberia, immuring Con¬ 
stantine in a fortress, and the empress- 
mother in a cloister. Bit, notwith¬ 
standing this danger, it was with great 
difficulty that the yovmg priuoa's could 
bd brought to give their consent to 
the conspiracy; and Alex^der in 
particular, the eldest son, only yielded 
on express condition that his father’s 
life should be spared. • * 

67. On the evening before his death, 
Paul received a note, when at supper 
with his mistress, w'aming him of the 
danger with which he was threatened. 
He put it in his pocket, saying he 
would read it on the moinrow,* He 
retired to bed at twelve. On that day 
Pablen wrote to M. Kruilener, iu a 
postscript to a despatch from Paul, 
urging the imna^diate adoption of mea¬ 
sures against England—“ Imperial 
Moiety in indisposed to-day; that may 
load to consequences.” The two Su- 
bol&, and several other oifichrs on whom 
they could rely, dined with Pablen and 
Benningsen; and after th^ were suffi¬ 
ciently warmed with wine, of which he 

* Prince Mechorckl wrote a letter to Paul 
In the early part of that day, to warn him of 
his danger, and revealed the names of tho 
conspirators. He delivered the letter into 
the hands of KoutaitsofT, another courtier, 
who put it m his coat pocket, ai)d forgot it 
tl^iro when he (diaoged his dress to dine with 
tile Emperor. He returned to gat it; but 
Paul, growing impatient, sent for him in a 
hiirry, and the trembling courtier came liack 
without the epistle on which' so much de-' 
pended.— Hard, vili. e. 
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himself and Benninpen did not par* 
take, they wei-e initiated into the plot, 
being assured, at the same ^ime, tlntt 
the deposition of tho Emperor only 
was intended, and that the Grandiduko 
Alexander was aware of these designs, 
and approved of them. The conspira¬ 
tors, to the number of sixty, set out at 
midnight for tho palace, ou< ' under 
the direction of Benningsen, 3 other 
under Pahlen, all armed with ilrawn 
swords. The Emperor was in the Mi¬ 
chael Palace, ivliich wjis constructed lui 
a species of fortress; but the gates 
I were all thrown open to tho well-known 
chiefs who led th . tjonspiratora. Ben- 
ningsen’s divi.siou entered first; Pah- 
j len remained a little behind, i. re- 
sciwe. At two in the morning Prince 
I Suboflf, whose situation and credit in 
I the palace gave him acce‘«3 at all times 
1.0 the imperial chambers, presentetl 
himself with the other conspirators 
at tlie door. A hussar who refused 
admission was cut down on the spot, 
another posted at the door fled, call¬ 
ing out for assistance; and the whole 
party entered, and fbundthe royal apart¬ 
ments empty. Paul, healing the noise, 
had got up, jind hid himself under the 
bed. " Ho has escaped,” said some of 
the conspirators. “ That he has not,’’ 
returned Benningsen. “No weakness, 
or 1 will put you all to death.” At the 
same time Benningsen, who never lost 
his presence of mind, put his hand on 
the bed-clothes, and feeling them warm, 
observed that the Emperor could not 
be fiir off; end he was soon discovered, 
and dragged from his retreut. They 
presented to the Emperor his abdica¬ 
tion to sign. Paul refused. A contest 
arose; and while it was going on, the 
sound of feet was he^j^ coming for¬ 
ward, which was that of the second 
division of conspirators under Pahlen 
approaching. ThoseengagedwiihPaul, 
struck with terror, fled in different di¬ 
rections, except ^nningsen, who re¬ 
mained alone with Paul, holding him. 
with one hand, and with his drawn 
sword in the other. The conspirators, 
recognising each other, soon return¬ 
ed and smroanded the unhappy men* 
arch, who attempted to resist In the 
struggle the lamp which alone lighted 
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the apartment, wa& overturned, and the 

oom was left in total darkness. Beu- 
•ungsen n*n out to get another, and on 
returning found the Emperor in the 
agonies of death. In the struggle an 
officer's sash was passed round the neck 
of the unhappy monarch, and he was 
strangled after a desperate resistance, 
hi^ brains being previously nearly beat 
o 'it'i the pommel of a.sword.* The 
t 'iiid-dukcs were in the I’oom 
a I ahlen, who Imd remained with 

the .sftins, as soon ns he heard of the 
event, went to inform them. lex- 
under eagerly inquiis'd, the moment It 
was over, whether the ’*ad saved his 
father’s life. PahLn’s ,lenc<.. told too 
plainly the melanci^oly tjile, and the 
young prince tore his hair in an agony 
of grief, and broke out into sincere and 
passionate cxciatnations of sorrow at the 
oat., jrophe which had i irepared the w.ay 
for hi s ascent to the tliroue. The despni i 
of the Empress and the Grand-duke 
(-onstantino was equally vehement; but 
Pahlen, calm and collected, reju-esented 
that the empire indispensably required 
a change of policy, and that nothing 
now remain^ but for Alexander to 
assume the reins of government. 

08, The evident symptoms of in¬ 
sanity which this ill-f.ited monarch 
evinced towards the clos his reign, 
his fickleness of condn tynmnicnl 
■nsage of British seame** ujd general 
extnivaganct' of demesne niu.st not 
throw into the shade i lu; go ^ualities 
which at an early period he displayed, 
and the important ameliorations which 
he effected in his count, y. He first 
established the hereditary succession 
to the crown—a matter of infinite im¬ 
portance in a government partaking so 
•largely of the oriental character. His 
improvements in the admini.stration of 
the army were immense, and laid the 
foundation of the rapid strides which 
it made under his more fortunate sue- 
•cesflor. His prodigalities even contri¬ 
buted to the circulation of wealth, and 
sensibly augmented the public improve- 

* The dress of Ouvaroff, one of t)ie conspl- 
rnton, caused him to he mishikou by the 
Butperor for his sou Constantino; and the 
last words which the unlmppy monarch 
uttered were. “ And you too, uiy Constaa- 
tiue I 'Biokov, i. 438. 


nient. He was vehement, inconstant, 
and capricious, but not without a large 
iutemiixture of generous feeling, and 
occu.sionally capable of heroic actions. 

69. The effect of the causes which 
lind occasioned this violent and fright¬ 
ful revolution speedily appeared, in the 
measures which the young Emperor 
pumued on his accession to the throne. 
The influence of Pahlen and Benning- 
sen secured the concurrence of the 
guards, and Alexander was proclaimed, 
'i’he conspirators were invested with the 
chief offices of state, and the Czar was 
compelled to take counsel from those 
whose hands had recently been im¬ 
brued in his fiithor’s blood, in every¬ 
thing connected with the government 
of the <‘mpire.t The new Emperor, 
on the day succeeding his elevation to 
the throne, ^sued a proclamation, de¬ 
claring his resolution to govern ac¬ 
cording to the maxims and system of 
his augTist grwidmother, Catherine; 
and one of the first acts of his reign 
Wfis to give orders that the Briti.sh sail¬ 
ors and captains, who had been taken 
fropa the ships laid under sequestra¬ 
tion, and marched into the interior, 
should be set at liberty, aud psareftilly 
conducted, at the public expense, to 
the ports from which they had been 
severally taken. $ At the same time, all 
prohibitions against the export of corn 

t A lady of rank and wit wrote to FouchiS, 
on occasion of a public ceremony at whicli 
the Emperor was present soon after his ac¬ 
cession—“The young Emperor walked, pre¬ 
ceded by the ossassiuB of ms grandfather, 
followed by thoso or his father, and sur¬ 
rounded by his own. “ Tliere," said Fouchd, 
“ is a wonum who aiicaks Todtus.”— -JliaNOK, 
i. 44.'i: HAlO.pdi. 103. 

t The empress-mother, a woman of heroic 
spirit and noble ohai'acter, and who possessed 
the greatest influence through life over her 
son, oi>euly aud imifbnnly avowed her hor¬ 
ror at PauVs murder; niid shortly after that 
event, hod a piotui-e painted, representing 
tlie death-scene, and publicly exposed at the 
Foundling Hospital, which was under her 
peculiar charge. Prodigious crowds having 
been attracted by tbe sight, Count Pableu 
became alarmed at the couBequonccs, and 
prevailed oi Alexander to request his mother 
to have it removed. But the princess w& 
not to be shaken.' “My son,** scud she, “you 
must chooiie between Polilen and me." ilie 
painting remained, and the Tniid»ter was 
soon amr dismissed from his situaUons.— 

D'Abraxts^ vl 342. 
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were removed-^a measure of no small 
importance, to the famishing population 
of the British isles, and hardly less 
material to the gorged proprietors of 
Russian produce. The young Emperor 
shortly after wrote a letter with his 
own hand to the King of Britain, ex¬ 
pressing, in the woi'mest terms, his de¬ 
sire to ne-ostablish the amicable rela- 
' tions of the two empires—a deelaration 
which was I'eceived with equal shouts 
of joy in London as St Petersbuig. 

70. Perhaps no sovereign since the 
days of the Autonines ever was called 
to higher destinies, or more worthily 
filled an important place in the theatre 
of the world, than the Emperor Alex¬ 
ander. Placed at the hedd of the most 
powerful and rising empire inexistence, 
stationed midway between ancient civi¬ 
lisation and barbaric vigour, he was 
called to take the lead lu the great 
stroggle for European freedam ; to 
combat with the energy and en^huriasm 
of the desert the superiority of ad¬ 
vanced information, and meet- the con¬ 
densed military force of a revolution, 
which had beaten down a^l the strength 
of Continental power, with the daunt¬ 
less ras^tttion and enduring fortitude 
which arise in the earlier ages of social* 
existence^ Well and nobly he fulfilled 
bis destiny. Repeatedly defeated, never 
subdued, he took counsel, like Ms great 
predecessor Peter, from misfortune, and 
prepared in silence those 'invincible 
bauds which, in the day of trial, hurled 
back the most terrible array which am¬ 
bition had evet m^^alled against the 
liberties of mankincu A majestic figure, 
a benevolent expression of counteh- 
ance, gave him that sway jver the mul¬ 
titude which ever belongs to physical 
advantages in youthful princes; while 
the qualities of his understanding and 
the feelings of his heart secured the 
admiration of all whose talents fitted 
them to judge of the afiairs of nations. 
Misunderstood by those who foimed 
their opinion only from the ease and 
occasional levity of his manner, he was 
eurly formed to g^reat determinations, 
and evinced in the most trying oircum- 
stances, during the French invasion 
and the Congress of Vienna, a solidi¬ 
ty of judgment equalled only by the 
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strength of his roaolution. He had 
foimed, early in life, an intimacy with 
the Polish prince, Czartorinski, and 
another attachment, of a more tender 
nature, to a lady of the same nation; 
and in consequence he considered the 
Pples so dear to him, that many of the 
best-informed patriots in that country 
hailed his accession to the throne as 
the first step towards the rostoration of 
its nationality. A disposition natural¬ 
ly generous and philanthropic, mould¬ 
ed by the precepts of Laharpe, had 
strongly imbued his mind with liberal 
principles, which shone forth in full 
and perhaps dangerous lustre when he 
was called on to act as the pacificator 
of the world after the fall of Paris. But 
subsequent experience convinced him 
of the extreme danger of prematurely 
transplanting the institutioas of ouo 
country into another in a different stage 
of civilisation; and his latter years were 
chiefly directed to objects of practical 
improvement, and the preparation of 
bis subjects, by the extension of kuow- 
le«lge and the firmness of government, 
for those privileges which, if suddenly 
conferred, would have involved in equal 
ruin his empire and himself. 

71. The first measures of his adminis¬ 
tration were eminently calculated to wiu 
that popularity which, notwithstand¬ 
ing the proverbial fickleness of the 
multitude, never afterwards forsook 
him. By a iikase, published on the 
14th April, be restored to the nobility 
their privileges and prerogatives, such 
as they had been in the rime of the 
Empress Catherine; re-eStablished the 
rights of municipalities; abolished se¬ 
cret proceedings in criminal coses; 
awarded a genei'al amnesty, and stop- 
I)ed all the state ^nrsseoutions which 
had been eommenc^ Indulgences were 
at the same time granted to the cleigy, 
and measures taken to reopen those 
outletsfor the raw produce of the state, 
the closing of which had ooeasioued so 
much alarm. Independent of his Isitter 
to the King of England, the Emperor 
wrote to Sir Hyde ParW, expressing 
an anxious wish to dose with the ami¬ 
cable propositions nmde by the British 
govemtnfent to his predecessor, provid¬ 
ed it could he done without violating 
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his engagements to his allies, and en¬ 
treating him in the mean time to sus¬ 
pend hostilities, and conveyingthe pleas¬ 
ing intelligence that orders hod been 
given thc>t the British seamen sent 
to prison by Paul were set at liberty. 
At the time when this letter arrived at 
the British fleet, Sir Hyde had not been 
recalled by the English ministiy, and 
Nelson, wisely judging that the best 
way of forwarding a pacific negotiation 
was to support it by a hostile demon¬ 
stration, made sail with all his squadron 
to Carlscrona, whore, in answer to a 
message inquiring whether the Swedish 
government was willing to be included 
in tlie armistice concluded with Den¬ 
mark, he received an answer that they 
** could not listen to separate propo¬ 
sals, but would close with any equit¬ 
able ofiers made by Great Britain to 
the united northern powers,” This 
reply, coupled with the well-known 
pacific mclinations of the courtof Stock¬ 
holm, led the English admiral to con¬ 
clude that he would experience no diffi¬ 
culty in arranging an accommodation 
with the whole j^tic states, if the dis¬ 
putes with the cabinet of St Petersburg 
could be adjusted; and therefore he 
proposed instantly to sail for Revel, 
where a large portion of the Russian 
fleet lay in on open bay, exposed to his 
attacks, and unable from the ice to 
maketheir escape. But Sir Hyde, who 
trusted that the death of Paul would 
immediately lead to a settlement of all 
the diflerences, insisted upon returning 
to Kioje bay, where he cast anchor, 
and remamed till the 6th May, when 
he was recalled by the British govern¬ 
ment, and Nelson appointed to the 
command in chief. 

72. No sooner was Nelson the un¬ 
fettered master of iiia own actions, than 
he set sail for the gulf of Finland. But 
when he wehred there, he femnd that 
in the interval the enemy had eswped; 
they had cut through the ice in the 
mole, six feet tUck, on the dd May, 
and were now safe under the cannon of 
Cronstadt. Thither they were follow¬ 
ed by the indefatigable admiral, who 
salut^ the forts when he approached, 
and wrote to the Emperor, coagra^- 
lating him on his accession, and urging 


the irnmediatereleaseof theBririshsub- 
jects and property. A friendly inter¬ 
course was immediately established be¬ 
tween the British ^miral and the Rus¬ 
sian authorities ; but, as the Emperor 
exprassed great uneasiness at the pre¬ 
sence of the English squadron, and it 
was evident that the negotiation would 
proceed more favourably if this cause 
of irritatiou was removed, Nelson stood 
out to sea, and proceeded down the 
Baltic, leaving only a brig to bring off 
the provisioua which had been con¬ 
tracted for. This judicious and con¬ 
ciliatory conduct was met by a corre¬ 
sponding disposition on the part of Rus¬ 
sia. Wh^ at anchor off Rostock, he 
received au answer to his letter to the 
Emperor, couched iu the most flatter¬ 
ing terms, and containing the impor¬ 
tant intelligence, that the British ves¬ 
sels and crews*which had been detained 
wore ordered to be liberated. On bis 
return to, Copenhagen, he found that 
the conduct of Denmark during his ab¬ 
sence had^been actuated by veiy diffb- 
reat |>rinc^e6 ; the most hostile pre¬ 
parations had been going forward, in 
defitftice of th§ armistice; and ample 
grounds existed, if the English govern¬ 
ment liad been so indin^, td renew 
hostilities, and utterly destroy what 
remained of the Danish naval power. 
But the death of Paul had dissolved 
the confederacy; conciliatory measures 
wereaow tl^ most prudent course which 
could be adopted; and Nelson, wisely 
dissembling his resentment, proceeded 
to England to receive th# thanks of a 
gratej^l nation, whibh his valour and 
skill had brought victorious out of n 
state of unpraoedeuted danger. 

7§. The British cabinet immediately 
sent Lord St Helens to St Petersburg ; 
and soon after his arrival at that capi¬ 
tal, he signed a treaty as glorious to 
England as it was confirmatory of the 
correctness of the view she had taken 
off the law of natkms in this great 
question. By this convention it wa» 
provided, " That the right of search¬ 
ing merohdnt-ships belonging to. the, 
subjects of one of the contracting 
powers, and navigsding under a ship 
of war of the*same power, shall only 
be exercised by ships of war of the 
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belligerent party, and shall never ex¬ 
tend to the fitters-out of privateers or 
other vessels which do not belong to 
the imperial or royal fleet of their 
majesties, but which their subjects 
shall have fitted out for war; that the 
effects on board neutral ships shall be 
free, with the exception of contraband 
of war ,and of enemy's property; and 
it is agreed not to comprise in the 
number of the latter the merchandise 
of the produce, growth, or manufac¬ 
ture of the countries at war, which 
should have been acquired by the sub¬ 
jects of the neutral power, and should 
be transported for their account.” And 
the contraband articles between the 
two powers were decldred to be the 
same a.s 'those specified in the ti*eaty 
10th February 1797; viz. “ cannons, 
mortars, fire-arms, pistols, bomba, gre¬ 
nades, balls, bullets, fii*elocka, ftints, 
matches, sulphur, helmets, pikes, 
swords, sword-belts, pouches, saddles 
and bridles, excepting such quantity 
of the said articles os may^be neces¬ 
sary for the defence of the ship and 
crew.” It was further provided, “that, 
in order to determine Vhat shall be 
deemed a blockaded port, that deno¬ 
mination only is given to such a one 
where there is, by the disposition of 
the power which attacks it, with ships 
stationary or sufficiently near, an evi¬ 
dent danger in entering.” By this 
treaty the right of sear^^^as placed 
upon its true footing; it was divested 
of the circumstances most likely to oc¬ 
casion irritatk>n in neutral vessels, and 
not stipulated in f^our of either party 
as a new right, but merely recognised 
as a privilege already existing, neces¬ 
sarily inherent by the pmetice of mari¬ 
time states in every belligerent power, 
and subjected to such restraints as the 
enlarged experience of mankind had 
proved to be expedient. 

74, Napoleon has observed upon this 
agreement; “ Europe be^held with as¬ 
tonishment this ignominious treaty 
signed by Russia, and whiph, by oon- 
«equenoe, Denmark and Sw^en were 
compelled to adopt. It was equivalmit 
to an admission of the sovereignty of 
Hie seas in the British parliament, and 
the slavery of all other states. This 


treaty was such that England could 
have desired nothing more, and a power 
of the third order woultUhave been 
ashamed to have signed it.” A stronger 
panegyric could not have bean pro¬ 
nounced on this memorable conven¬ 
tion, BO far as England is concerned, or 
a more valuable eulogium on the firm¬ 
ness of the cabinet and the intrepidity 
of the seamen by whom these impor¬ 
tant advantages had been secured. The 
First Consul early despatched Duroc 
to St Petersburg, to endeavour to coun¬ 
terbalance the infiuence of Great Bri¬ 
tain, and bring Alexander back to the 
footetepsof his predecessor; but though 
he received the most flattering recep¬ 
tion, he could effect nothing against 
the ascendancy of Nelson; and the 
treaty was signed, to the universal joy 
of both nations. Duroc, however, re¬ 
ceived some compensation for his dis¬ 
appointment in diplomacy from the 
secret assurances he received from the 
Emperor of his admiration for the Fiv.st 
Consul, and his anxious de.sire to re- 
establiah friendly relations with France. 
Already were to be discerned symptoms 
of that impassioned admiration on the 
part of the Czar for Napoleon,* which 

* “ After the formal audiences, Duroc hnd 
several private interviews, iu which AJc.y- 
auder affected to display bis iuznost thongiits 
to the representative of the First Consul. 
One day the Emperor dismissed his attend¬ 
ants, and, taking him aside, seemed to ex¬ 
plain his feelings with the utmost freedom. 
*I have long Iwou,' said he, 'the friend of 
Franco. I admire your now leader; I ap¬ 
preciate what he has done to promote the 
tranquillity of his own cooniiy, and main¬ 
tain the sodal order of Europe. It is not 
from my side that ho need fear the outbreak 
of a new war between the two empires. But 
let him second me, and cease to supply those 
jealous of his power with pretexta lor en¬ 
mity, Yon see that I have made concoasions 
—I do not now 6]>eak of Egypt. I prefer 
that it should behmg to Franco rather than 
to England; and if, unfortunately, the Eng¬ 
lish should get possession of that country, 1 
would unite with you in wresting it from 
them.' I have given up Malta, iu order to 
get rid of one of the difficulties which 
threatened the peace of Europe. No one ac¬ 
cuses the First Consul of endangering social 
order like your preceding govonimeuts; hut 
he is accused of a desire to invade other 
states. Lei him put an end to these diffi¬ 
culties, and in hiture the best possible un¬ 
derstanding will subsist between us.*” — 
Taisns' Consviat et i'Jhipire, iii. 15, 
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afterwards so deeply affectecftlie des¬ 
tinies of the world at Tilsit and Er- 
furth. ^ 

75. Sweden and Denmark were not 
expresajj included in the convention 
of the i7th June; but they were com¬ 
pelled to follow the example of Russia. 
Unable of themselves to contend with 
the naval power of England, the anti¬ 
cipated loss of all their colonies, and 
the certainty of being deprived of their 
whole commerce, if they continued the 
contest, ultimately overcame the influ¬ 
ence of France, and the recollection of 
their recent wounds at Copenhagen. 
On the 20th May, a convention ww 
agreed to by the Danish government, 
in virtue of which the city of Hamburg 
-was, three days afterwards, evacuated 

the Danish troops, and the free na¬ 
vigation of the Elbe restored; on the 
19th, the embsu-go on British vessels 
bod been taken off both in Russia, 
Sweden, and Denmark. These mea¬ 
sures were immediately met by corre¬ 
sponding steps on the part of the Brit¬ 
ish government; the embargo on all 
tlie ships of the Baltic powers in the 
harbours of Great Britain was raised; 
and the expense both of putting it on 
and taking it off, as far as Danish ves¬ 
sels were concerned, defrayed by the 
English treasury. Prussia had heeu 
unwillingly drawn into the struggle, 
and took the first opportunity of escap¬ 
ing from its effects. Under the media¬ 
tion of Russia, an arrangement was con¬ 
cluded, by which the Fioissian troops 
were to evacuate Hanover, and restore 
the free navi^tiqn of the Weser.* 

76. Thus was dissolve^ in loss than 
six months after it had been formed, 
the most formidable confederacy ever 

* After Nelson’s return, be had a conver¬ 
sation with Mr Addinipen, then First Lord 
of the Treasury, on (he battle of Copenhagen, 
which was highly interesting. “The oon- 
voraation turned on the circumstance of Nel¬ 
son’s having continued the action alter the 
admiral bad made the signal of recall.. Mr 
Addington told him he was a bold man to 
disregard the orders of his superior: to 
which he replied that any one may he de¬ 
feated under ordinary circumstanoea, but 
that the man of real value was he who would 
ersevere under all risks, and under the 
caviest responsibility. ‘But,’ he added, 

‘ in the midst of it all I depended upon you; 

VOL. V. 


arrayed against the English maritime 
power. Professedly contracted in order 
to secure the liberty of the seas, it was 
really directed against the grandeur 
and prosperity of Great Britain; breath¬ 
ing only the sentiments of freedom and 
justice, it was, in truth, intended to 
divide among die coalesced states the 
power and the ascendancy of ^ more 
fortunate rival The rapidity with 
which this powerful alliance was broken 
up by England, toward the conclusion 
of a long and burdensome war, and 
when her people were labouring under 
the combined pressure of severe want 
and diminished employment, is one of 
the most remarkable features of this 
memorable con test; and, perhaps more 
than any other, chEu-act'eristic of the 
vast ascendancy, moral as well as poli¬ 
tical, which she has acquired among 
the other natlbus of the world. It is 
in vain to say, the dissolution of the 
confederaiy was owing to the death of 
Paul The revolution at St Peters¬ 
burg was i|8elf the result of the influ¬ 
ence of Great Britain; of that vast 
commerce, which had made her inter- 
courft essential^} the very existence of 
the most haughty Continental states; 
and that mo^ sway, which ranged 
under her banners the most powe^ul 
and important classes of distant na¬ 
tions. 

77. The conduct of the British gov¬ 
ernment and people, daring this trying 
crisis, was a model of firmness and mo- 
det;ation, and was deservedly crowned 
by one of the most gloriqios triumphs 
recorded in their hiii^iy. Disdaining 
to submit to the menaces e;ven of com¬ 
bined Europe, they boldly fronted the 
danger; auti(u|tated by the rapidity of 

for I knew that, happen -what might, if I did 
my duty you would stand by me.’ Pel- 
utw’s L\fe Lord Sidmavih, i. 4(56 ■This 
mutual coufldetioc of minister and comman¬ 
der was not mispls^; for among Mr Ad¬ 
dington’s many excellent qualities, none was 
more wortoy of admiration than the reso¬ 
lute moral coursge which marie him on att 
occasions support an inferior hmctloiuiry, if 
acting bona JbU, though with doubtfiil prU'^ 
dence, in the disch^ge of duty. A memor¬ 
able instanoaof this occurred in his insUn- 
taneous approval, as home secretary, of the 
conduct of the yeonumry at Feterloo near 
Manchester, in 1819. 
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at the same time the duplicate of that 
of Buonaparte."* 

2. That this letter contained an ex¬ 
aggerated picture of the circumstances 
and suiSerings of the aimy, is abun¬ 
dantly proved by the condition in 
which it was found by the English 
troo{>8, when they landed at Alexan¬ 
dria eighteen months afterwards. In 
tinjtli, Kleber wrote under a bitter feel¬ 
ing of irritation at Napoleon for having 
deserted the Egyptian army; and his 
letter is tinged by these gloomy colours 
in which all exiles, but in an especial 
manner the French, regard the country 
of their banishment. It fell into the 
hands of the English during its passage 
across the Mediterranean, in a carious 
way. The vessel in which it was con¬ 
veyed being chased by the English 
cruisers, the captain threw the packet 
containing the despatches overboard; 
but it floated on the surface of the 

* The letter \vbich Napoleon had address¬ 
ed to the Grand Viaier previous to his de¬ 
parture from the East, is oue of the most cha¬ 
racteristic of all his compositions. " Alas 1 ” 
said ho, '*why are the Sublime Porte and 
the French nation, after having been friends 
for so many years, now at war with each 
other ? Your excellency cannot be ignorant 
that the French nation has over been warm¬ 
ly attached to the Bubliine Porte. Endowed 
as your excellency is with the most distin¬ 
guished talents, it cannot have escaped your 
jlienctralion, that Uie Austrians and Itussians 
are tmited in a per|ictual league against tho 
Turkish empire, and tliat the French, on the 
other liaud, have dune everything in their 
power to arrest their wicked designs. Your 
excellency knows that the Bussians arc tho 
enemies of tho ‘Mussulman faith; and that 
the Emperor Paul, as Gnuid MaiAer of Malta, 
has solemnly bwoiu enmity to the race of 
Osmanlis. The French, on the other hand, 
have abolished the order of Miilta, given 
liberty to the Mahometan prisoners ^ti^ned 
in that fortress, and profess the same belief 
as themselves, ' That Ihere is no God but the 
true God.’ Is it not strange, then, that the 
Bublime Porte should declare war on the 
French, its real and sincere Menda and con¬ 
tract alliance with the Bussiana and Germany 
its implacable enemies? 

“ As long as the French were of the sect 
of the Mesuah, tJiey were the friends of the 
Bublime Porto; nevertheless that power de¬ 
clares war against them. This has arisen 
from tho error into which the courts of Eng¬ 
land and Bussia have led tho Turkish Blvan, 
We had informed it by letter of our intended 
expedition into Araibia; hut these courts 
found means to intorewt and suppress ohr 
letters: and although I had provM to the 


waves, was seen by the English pursu¬ 
ers, and picked up. It was forwarded 
directly to London, and contributed in 
no small degi'ee to confirm the British 
cabinet in their resolution to send an 
expedition to Egypt It was after- 
wai-ds, sent by them to the First Con¬ 
sul, after his accession to supreme 
authority; and it is not the least 
honourable trait in that great man’s 
character, that he made allowance for 
the influence of the desponding feelings 
which ha had so repeatedly witnessed 
in the Egyptian officers, and never 
sought to I’evenge upon bis absent lieu¬ 
tenant the depreciatory expressions 
which, in an official despatch to govern¬ 
ment, he had* used in • referexice to 
himself. 

3. But although Kleber, under the 
influence of f^ese gloomy views, ad¬ 
dressed proposals of accommodation to 

the Grand Vizier, he 'made the most 

« 

Bublime Porte that the French Bepublic, far 
from wiehii^ to deprive it of any part of its 
dominions, hiod not even tho siuallest inten¬ 
tion of making war on it, his must glorious 
nugei^y, Sulbm ^jcleliin, gave credit to tho 
English, and with unnocountabloprecipitauco 
declared war on the French, his ancient allies. 
Though informed of this war, I despatched 
an ambassador to avert it; but he was seized 
and thrown into prison, and 1 was obliged, 
in spite of myself, to cross the desert and 
carry the war into Syria. 

"Though my army is ha innumerable os 
the sands of the sea, full of courage; though 
I have fortresses and castles, of prodigious 
strength; though I have no fear or appre¬ 
hension of any sort; yet, out of comnusera- 
tiou to the hunnui race, and, above all, from 
a desire to be reunited to thCfirst and most 
faitiifbl of our allies, thirSultan Selim, 1 now 
moke known my disposition for peace. If 
you wish to have Egypt, tell me so. France 
never entcrtaint'jl an idea of taking it out of 
tho hands of the Sublime Porto and swallow¬ 
ing it up. Give authority to your minister 
who is at Paris, or scud some one to Egypt 
with full powers, and all shall be arrau^d 
without animosity, and agreeably to our 
desires.” 

Under such a sperious guise did Napoleon 
conceal bis ambitious designs on the East; 
his resolutlou, so early formed and steadily 
adhered to, ofmakingEgypta French colony; 
his unprovoked seizure of that country whOe 
at peace with*the Ottoman empire, and hia 
attempt, which, but for the repulse at Acre, * 
would in all probability haVe suoceeded, of 
revolutioniring the whole of Atua Minor, and 
mounting himself on the throne of Constan¬ 
tine.—See tn« Oriffmal Letter in Awa. JUg. 
IBOO, 218, 219. 
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vigorous preparations to repel the at¬ 
tack with which he was threatened by 
the Ottoman army. The greater part 
of the French troops'were stationed at 
Ei-Arish and the eastern frontier, to 
watch the motions of the Syrian host, 
w'hile six thousand ,were scattered 
along the course of the Nile, from the 
cataracts to the ocean, to overawe the 
Mamelukes, and guard the sea-coast 
from Turkish invasion. Encouraged 
by the approach of the Grand Visuer’s 
army, the indefatigable Mourad Bey 
again issued from the desert, at the 
head of two thousand Mamelukes; but 
he was attacked by Desaix, early in 
August, at Syout, and obliged to fall 
back. Following up tm success, the 
French general mounted his infantry 
on dromedaries, and, at the head of a 
chosen band, pursued |he Mameluke 
chief into his furthest recesses. The 
latter, conceiving he had only to deal 
with horsemen, charged th^ attacking 
column with great impetuosity; but 
the cavaliers instantly dismounted, 
placed their dromedaries in the centre, 
and formed a square, ^with the /rout 
i^k kneeling, as at the battle of the 
Pyramids. The Mamelukes w^re re¬ 
ceived with the murderaus rolling fire 
of Sultaun Kebir, and, after charging 
repeatedly on every side, they fled in 
disorder into the desert, and did not 
again appear on the theatre of Egyp¬ 
tian warfare. 

4. llie Turkish army which Napo¬ 
leon destroyed at Aboukir, was but the 
advanced gnSrd o]||. the vast force which 
the Sublime Poi-te had collected to re¬ 
cover Egypt from the Republican arms. 
Their main body, oonsi^ng of twenty 
thousand Janizaries and regular sol- 
diera, and twenty-five thousand irre¬ 
gular troops, arrived in theend of Octo¬ 
ber in the neighbourhood of Gaza, on 
the confines of the desert which sepa¬ 
rates Syria fi'om Egypt. At the same 
time a corps of eight thousand Jani¬ 
zaries, under the convoy of Sir Sidney 
Smith, made their appeaijance at the 
• mputh of the Nile, to efifeot a divenibn 
in that quarter. The leading division, 
consisting of four thousand men, land¬ 
ed, and soon became masters of the 
tower of Bogaz, at the entranoe of one 


[chap. XXXIV. 

of its branches, where they immedi¬ 
ately began to fortify themselves; but 
before their works had made any pro¬ 
gress they were attacked by General 
Yerdier, at the head of a tlfDUsaud 
French, routed, and driven into the 
sea, with the loss of five pieces of can¬ 
non, and all their standaMa. 

6. Relieved by this decisive victory 
&om all apprehensions in that quarter, 
Kleber turned his whole attention to 
the great array which was approaching 
from the Syrian desei't. The check at 
the mouth of the Nile rendered, the 
Grand Vizier more disposed to enter 
into negotiations ; while the declining 
numbers and desponding spirits of the 
I French rendei'ed them desirous on any 
terms to extricate themselves from a 
I hopeless banishment, ahd revisit their 
I beloved country. Napoleon had made 
proposals for an accommodation so 
early as 17th August; and Sir Sidney 
Smith had warned Kleber that, in virtue 
of the treaty 5th January, 1799, Turkey 
could no longer make peace with France, 
except in concert with Russia and 
Great Britain. An unexpected reverse 
facilitated the negotiations—the Grand 
Vizier, having crossed the desert, laid 
siege to El-Arish. The operations were 
conducted by Major Douglas and other 
British officers; and the fori was car¬ 
ried, during a tumult of insubordina¬ 
tion on the part of the garrison, on the 
29th December. After their means of 
defence were exhausted, the garrison 
capitulated; but the terms were disre¬ 
garded by the unruly croVd of Mussul¬ 
mans, and in spite of the utmost efforts 
of the British officers, above three hun¬ 
dred French were harborously put to 
the sword. The capture of this strong¬ 
hold, which Napolfon termed one of 
the keys of Egypt, and the proof it 
afforded of the degree to which the 
spirit of the troops had been shaken, 
had a powerful effect in aooeleratiDg 
the n^otiations; and a convention was 
signed at El-Arish about a month 
tJterwards, by which it was stipu¬ 
lated, that the French army should re¬ 
turn to Europe with its arms and bag¬ 
gage, on board its own vessels, or those 
furnished by the Turkish authorities; 
that all the fortresses of Egypt, witili 
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1800.] 

the exception of Alexandria, Rosetta, 
and Aboukir, where the army waa to 
embark, shduld be surrendered within 
forty-five days; that the priaoners on 
both Bi&ea*shoald be given up, and that 
the Grand Vizier should pay £120,000 
during the three months that the eva¬ 
cuation was going forward. 

6. This convention was not signed by 
the British admiral, Sir Sidney Smith; 
nor was he vested dther with express 
authority to conclude such a treaty, nor 
with such a command tm necessarily im¬ 
plied a ‘power to do so. It was, how¬ 
ever, entered into with his concurrence 
and approbation, and, like a than of 
honour, ho felt himself as much bound 
to see it carried into effect as if his sig¬ 
nature had been affixed to the instru¬ 
ment. But the British government had, 
six weeks before, sent out orders to 
Lord Keith, commanding the English 
fleet in the Mediterranean, not to con¬ 
sent to any treaty in which it was not 
stipulated that the French army were 
to be prisoners of war; and Lord Keith, 
on the 8th January, a fortnight before' 
the convention of Pll-Arish was signed, | 
had sent a letter from Minorca to J^le- 
ber, warning him, that any vessels 
having on board French troops, retum- 

* The Continental historians of every de¬ 
scription are loud lu their abuiia of the Brit¬ 
ish government for whufc they call its had faith 
ni refusing to ratify the convontiop of El- 
Arish. The sinallost attention tu dates must 
be sufficient to prove timt these.ceusures are 
totally destitute of foundation. The conven¬ 
tion was signed at Et-Ariah on 24th Janu¬ 
ary 1800, and Lord keith's letter, annovui- 
clugthat the British goveriitnentwould agree 
to no capitulation, was dated Minorca, 8th 
January 1800, or sixt€en days btifore the signa¬ 
ture of ttee treaty^ This letter was founded ou 
instructions sent out by tiie British cabinet 
to Lord Keith, dated Wth December, in con¬ 
sequence of the intercepted letters of KJeber, 
which liad Ihllen into their hands immedi¬ 
ately after NiUMiloon's return. Kleber no 
sooner received; l»rd Keith’s letter than ho 
resumed hostilities, and fought the b.attle of 
lloliopolis with his wonted preeipitauce, 
without once reflecting on the fact, that the 
letter on which he founded so much whs 
w-ritten, not only long before intelligence of 
the treaty had reached Engbvud, but from 
Minorca, sixteen days b^ore the treaty itself ms 
R^ned. “ No sooner, however,” said Mr Pitt 
in his place in parliament, “ was it known in 
England that the French general had the 
faith of a British officer ple&ed to him, and 
a>as disposed to act upon it, toan instructions 


ing home in virtue of a capitulation, 
other than an unconditional surrender, 
would be made prisoners of war,* No 
sooner was this letter received by Gen¬ 
eral Kleber, in February following, 
than he was filled with indignation, 
despatched instant orders to put a stop 
to the evacuation of the country which 
had commenced, and resolved to re¬ 
sume hostilities. In an animated pro¬ 
clamation to his troops, he declared: 

“ Soldiei'B! we can only answer such 
insolence by victories—prepare to com¬ 
bat,” This announcement was received 
with loud shouts by the soldiers, who 
had already become highly dissatisfied 
at the humiliating convention which 
had been concluded, and they joyfully 
prepared to forget all their cares in the 
excitement of bottle, 

7. Kleber efrew up his army, which 
had now arrived from all parts of Egypt, 
and was twelve thousand strong, by 
moonlight, on the night of 19th March, 
in four squares, in the plain of Koubbe, 
in front of%he ruins of Heliopolis. The 
heavens, ever serene in those latitudes, 
and the brightfrays of the Queen of 
night, which poured through the un¬ 
clouded vault, enabled them to perfonn 
the movement with precision; though 

were sent out to have the convention execut¬ 
ed, though the ofllcer in question had, in fact, 
no authority to sign it." Orders, accordingly, 
wore sent out to execute the treaty, and tiiey 
arrived in Egypt in May 180U, long after the 
battle of flcUopolia; and Kleber hod consent¬ 
ed to a renewal of tho treaty, when it was in¬ 
terrupted by hia assassination at Grand Cairo, 
ou 14lh June 1800. Sii^idnoy Smith liad no 
authority to agree to the convention, nor wa-s 
be the commanding officer ou the station, m 
whom that ikiwot necessarily resided, bnt a 

m'ero commodore in command ofa sliipoftUo 
line and two fi-igatos—Loni Keith being at 
the head of the squadron in the Mediier- 
raneau. This conduct, in agreeing, contrarj- 
to theirobvions interests, torestore to Franco 
a powerful veteran army, irrecovoraldy sepa¬ 
rated from the Ucpubfic at the very time 
when it most stood in need of its assistance. 
In consequence of a convention aocodod to, 
without authority, by a sul^ordinate officer. 
Is the strongest instance of the good faitli of 
the British ctRbluet; and affords a striking 
contrast to the conduct of Napoleon soon 
after, in reflising to apatilV the armistice of 
Treviso, concluded with full powers by hia 

f eneral, Brune—a proceeding which the 
‘ren^ historiansmontlwi, not only without 
disapprobation, bnt with manliest satisfau- 
tion.-*'Ann. Beg. 1800, 220; and Nap. h. 131. 
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the light was too feeble to permit the 
enemy to perceive what was going for* 
ward. 

-Homines, volucrcsque, ferasquo 

fiolvorat altaquics: QuIIocum murmure sopes 
Imiuntmque silent fToades: silethomldasafir; 
Bidera sola mioant* 

In ^nt were stationed the four 
squares, with the artillery at the angles, 
and the cavalry in the intervals. Com¬ 
panies of grenadiers doubled the cor¬ 
ners of each square, and were ready to be 
employed either in resisting an attack 
or in offensive movement Order, 
silence, and regularity prevailed in the 
European army: the solemnity of the 
occasion had subdued the usual viva¬ 
city of the French character; they felt 
that the moment had anrived when they 
must either conquer or die. The Turks, 
on the other hand, were Scamped, after 
the manner of Asiatics, in confused 
masses, in the neighbourhsod of El- 
Hanka; six thousand Janizaries lay in 
the village of Matarieh, whew they had 
thrown up some rude fonifications; 
their numerous cavaliy, with the Ma¬ 
melukes of Ibrahim Bly, extend^id on 
the right of that advanced guard as far 
as the banks of the Kile. Their whole 
force amounted to nearly fifty thousand 
men; but more than half of this array 
consisted of irregulars, upon whom little 
reliance was to be placed; and the situa¬ 
tion of the regular corps in the village 
suggested the hope that they might be 
cut off before the remainder of the 
army could oeme up to their support. 

8. For this pufftose, General Friant 
advanced before daybreak straight to¬ 
wards that village; while Reyuier, with 
his division, moved fort^ard iu front of 
the ruins of Heliopolis, to cut off the 
communication between their detached 
corps and the bulk of the Turkish army. 
Ko sooner did the Jahizaries perceive 
that the enemy were approaching their 
intrenchmenH tiian th^ sallied forth 
with their redoubtablescimitars in their 
hands, and commenced a furious attack 
ton.the French squares. iBut Asiatic 

* “ Bound sleep has now relaxed the nerves 
of both men and birds, and beasts; the 
hed^B and the motionleas foUai;e ore still 
wtUmiit any noise: the dewy air is still; the 
stars alone arc twinkling Mftamor- 
photei^ vii. 185. 


valour could effect nothing against Eu¬ 
ropean steadiness and discipline; the 
Ottomans were received in front by a 
murderous rolling fire, and charged at 
the same time, while disordefedoy their 
rush forward, in flank. In a few min¬ 
utes they were mown down and de¬ 
stroyed, the ditches filled by their 
wound^ fugitives, and over the breath¬ 
ing and hieing mass the French gre- 
na^ers pressed on and scaled the worka 
Instantly the camp of the Janizaries 
wascarried; cannon, ammunition, tents, 
all fell into the hands of the victors; 
and the small remnant who fled to¬ 
wards the main army were swept away 
by the fire of Friaut’s division, or cut 
down by the charges of the French 
cavalry. 

9. The Grand Vizier no sooner saw 
his advanced guard destroyed, than ho 
moved forwai^ with his whole army to 
avenge their loss. The French were re¬ 
posing after the fatigues of their first 
onset, when the rays of the uowly-risen 
sun were intercepted by a cloud of dust 
in the eask It was the Ottoman army, 
still forty thousand strong, which was 
approaching to trample under their 
horses* hoofs the diminutive band of 
Franks who had dared to await their 
charge. Immediately the ITreuch order 
of battle was formed; the troops were 
dra#n up in squares—Friant on the 
left, Reyuier on the right; the guns 
were advanced into the intervals be¬ 
tween the masses; the cavalry remain¬ 
ed close behind, ready to break through 
the moment a favourable opportunity 
ocourred. The cannonade soon became 
extremely warm on both sides; but the 
balls of the Ottomans, ill directed, flew 
over theheads of the Republicans, while 
their artillery was fapidly dismounted 
by the well-directed fire of their adver¬ 
saries, and even the Grand Vizieris staff 
was melting away under the deadly 
tempest of shot. Tom to pieces by the 
hail-storm of bullets, which their undis¬ 
ciplined valour was ill qualified to bear, 
the Osmanlis prepared for a general 
charge. 

IQ. The concentration of their stand¬ 
ards along ^eir whole line gave the 
French warning that it was approach¬ 
ing. Soon a cloud of dust ^ed the 
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sky; thf earth trembled as if shaken 
by axt earthquake^ . and the roar of 
twenty thoifsand horsemen at full speed 
was enough to have struck terror into 
the most dauntless breasts. But no¬ 
thing could break the firm array of the 
Republicans. As the enemy approach¬ 
ed, they were received by a terrible dis^ 
charge of grape-shot; their front rank 
almost all fell under the fatal storm— 
the rear wheeled about and fled; and 
in a few minutes the mighty array bad 
disappeared, without a single musket 
having been fired by the French in¬ 
fantry. The Vizier rallied his troopi^ 
and brought them up again to the at¬ 
tack ; hut they were unable to break 
those flaming citadels, from which a 
devouring fire issued on every side. 
Surrounded by an innumerable multi¬ 
tude, not one of the balls n'om the 
French squares fell without effect; in 
a shoit time the carnage became in¬ 
tolerable, and the Ottomans fled in in¬ 
describable confuraon towards the de* 
seit. Kleber, following up his success, 
advanced rapidly to El-Hanka: the 
Turks fled the moment the French 
bayonets appeared; the whole army 
pressed forward, and before nightfall 
they had made themselves masters of 
the Ottoman camp, and reposed in the 
splendid tents where the luxuiy of the 
East had displayed all its magnific^ce. 

11. Wiiile these importsmt events 
were going forward in the j^lain of He¬ 
liopolis, the garrison of Cairo was re¬ 
duced to the last extremity. Two thou¬ 
sand men had been left in that city, un¬ 
der the comiBia|||. <ff Generals Verdier 
and ZiayouchiM|wth orders^ if a gen¬ 
eral iusurrec^on^|poke out, to rdiire 
into the forte vi^ll^h had been con¬ 
structed to overage its turbulent po¬ 
pulation. A coi'ps 'of Itamelukes and 
' Turks was detached during riie battle, 
and by a circuitous route reached Cairo, 
where it excited a revolt, French 
were shut up in the forts, and it was 
only by a vigorous defence that they 
maintained themselves against the fu¬ 
rious attacks of the Husst^ans. 'When 
the firing had ceased on the plain of 
Heliopol^ the sound of a distant cw- 
nouade, in the direction of Cairo, in¬ 
formed the victors of what was going 


forward at the capital They instantly 
despatched a corps at midnight, which, 
traversing the desert by sCarlight, ar¬ 
rived in time to rescue the brave gur- 
rison from their perilous situation. 
Kleber at the same time pursued the 
broken army to Balheis, which sur¬ 
rendered, though strongly garrisoned, 
at the first summons; and sodn after, 
the Grand Vizier, abandoning all his 
i ariillery, baggage, and ammunition, re- 
j tired across the desert, actively pursued 
by the Arabs, and his mighty host Was 
speedily reduced to a slender train of 
I followers. 

i 12. The Turks tmder Ibrahim Bey, 
who had bei^n detached to Cairo, 
agreed to evacuate the tdwn when they 
were informed of the result of the 
battle of Heliopolis; but it was found 
impracticable to bring the insurgent 
population to terms of surrender, and 
it was necessary, at all hazards, to strike 
I terror into the country by a Sanguinary 
example near the capital. Boulak, a 
fortified stiburb of Cairo, was surround¬ 
ed, and, the inhabitants having refused 
to capitulate, it was carried by storm, 
and every soul within the walls put U> 
the swoi^. The French troops, who 
comeback from the pursuit of the Grand 
Vizier, soon after surrounded the city 
of Cairo, and summoned it to surren- 
I der. A refusal having been returned, 

I a severe bombardment and cannonade 
were kept up for some hours, until 
several practicable breaches were made, 
when a general assault t^ok place. In 
!. TMH the Hussulmar:# defended the walls 
I with the courage which they have so 
often displayed in similar situations; 
after a bloody contbst the French en¬ 
tered on aU sides, and a desperate 
‘ struggle took place in the streets and 
houses which was only terminated by 
^e approach of night. On the follow¬ 
ing morning, however, the Turkish 
leaders, seeing their d^ences fbrc^ 
and being apprehensive of meeting with 
the fate ^ Boulak if the resistance was 
my longejT continued, made offera of 
capitulation; and Kleber, delighted at 
the prospect of terminatiug so bloody 
a stme, Ranted thepi favourable teims. 
Soon af^, the.Turkish division which 
had entered Cairo took the route of the 
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desert, esehried by the French troops, 
and the insui^gents of the capital pur< 
chased their lives by consenting to an 
enormous contribution. At the same 
time the Turks who had landed in the 
l^lta were driven into Damietta, where 
they surrendered to Ctoneral Belliard; 
and Mourad Bey, seeing all hope at an 
end, concluded ui honourable conven¬ 
tion with Kleber, in virtue of which he 
was permitted to retain the command 
of Upper Egypt. Within a month after 
the battle ^ Hdiopolis, the crisis was 
entirely surmounted, and the French 
had quietly resumed possession of all 
their conquests. 

13. This great victory^oompletely re¬ 
established the French afifairs on ^e 
banks of the Nile. The troops, recent¬ 
ly so gloomy and depressed, retunied 
to their quarters joyous |ind triumph¬ 
ant ; the stores and ammunition were 
repaired from the spoils of the defeated 
army; the booty obtained b^r the sol¬ 
diers was immense, and from the con¬ 
tributions levied on the tebellious 
cities funds were obtained to clothe and 
equip the whole army anew. Animat¬ 
ed by victory, the soldiers ceased to 
pine for a return to France: they form¬ 
ed connections with Asiatic women, 
homes arose, and the endeturmenis of 
domestic life began to be felt in that 
remote station. Cairo expiated its of¬ 
fence by a conbdbution of twelve mil- 
lion.francB,orj3480,000; the othertowns 
paid in the same proportion; and from 
the money thus acquired means were 
obtained, not holy discharge all the 
arrears due to the troops, but to re¬ 
mount the cavalry and artillery, restore 
the hospitals, and replacetall the Other 
establishments requisite fotthe com¬ 
fort of the' soldiers. Siich was the af¬ 
fluence which prevailed at headquar¬ 
ters, that Klebw was enabled to make 
his captives partiripate in his good for¬ 
tune ; end, by pioinising bidf-pay to 
the I'urks made prisoners at Abonkir 
and Heliopolis, recruited his army by 
a cro wd of active horsemen, anxiohs to 
^oTe in the fortunes of the victorious 
army. The Egyptians, oonfounded by 
the astonishing successes of the French, 
quietly resigned themselves to a fate 
which seemed inevitable, and their do* 
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minion was moj^ firmly esiiablished 
than it had ever been since ti^e disas¬ 
trous expedition into Syritf 

14, It was in the midst of these pa¬ 
cific labooro, and when he was Just be¬ 
ginning to reap the fruits of his intre¬ 
pidity and judicious conduct, that Kle¬ 
ber was cut ojS* by an obscui'e assassin, 
named Souleyman. This fanatic was sti¬ 
mulated to the atrocious act by religious 
ccnviction, and the prospect of obtain¬ 
ing a sum of money to liberate his 
father, who was in confinement. He 
remained a month in Cairo, watching 
his opportunity, and at length conceal¬ 
ed himself in a cistern in the garden 
of the palace which the general occu¬ 
pied, and, darting out upon him as he 
walked with an architect stabbed him 
to the heart. The assassin was brought 
before a militaiy commission, and or¬ 
dered to be impaled alive—a shocking 
punishment, disgraceful to the French 
generals, and in no degree justified 
either by the atrocity of his crime, or 
the ^customs of the coUntiy where it 
was perpetrated. Even murder is no 
excuse for torture; and it is the duty 
of civilised nations to give an example 
of justice to barbarous, not to imitate 
their savage customs. The frightful 
punishment was endured with un¬ 
shrinking fortitude for three days to¬ 
gether, the criminal evincing alike in 
Us examinations and his last moments 
a mixtiu^ of fanatical spirit and filial 
piety, which would be deemed incred¬ 
ible if it had not occurred in leal life. 

15. The premature death of this dis¬ 
tinguished general was a clap of thun¬ 
der to the Egyptian army, and was 
attended with important effects upon 
the issue of the war. He had formed 
many important desl^s for the regu¬ 
lation of the colony, which, if they 
could have been carried into effect, 
might perhaps have long preserved that 
important acquisition to the French 
empire. It was his intention to have 
distributed the lauds of the cottque^d 
country among his soldiera, after the 
manner of the Romans; to have enlisted 
the Greeks, Mamelukes, and Copts ex¬ 
tensively in his service; disciplined them 
after the Western fashion; and on the 
stock of a formidable European infon- 
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try engrafted the and celerity of 
the Asiatic horse. These designs were 
calculated uhquestioBably to haveform- 
ed a native force on the banks of the 
Nile, v>1iiich might in time have rival¬ 
led that which England has brought to 
such perfection on the plains of Ben¬ 
gal ; and the revenue of Egypt, under 
a regular government, would soon have 
been equal to the support of thirty or 
forty thousand auxiliary troops of that 
description.'* But it isextremely doubt¬ 
ful whether, by these or any other mea¬ 
sures, it would have been possible to 
have preserved this colony while Eng¬ 
land held Malta, and ratoined the com¬ 
mand of tlie sea, if she were resolutely 
bent upon rescuing it from the hands 
of France. Nor has the result of the 
establishment of the French at a sub¬ 
sequent period in Algiers warranted the 
belief that their genius is adapted for 
colonisation, or tnat any durable bene¬ 
fit either to themselves or others is to 
arise from their conquests in the East 
16. Upon Kleber’s death, Menou, the 
governor of Cairo, and the oldest of the 
generals of division, assumed the com¬ 
mand. Intoxicated wif^ the prosperity 
of his situation, and carried away by the 
idea that he would succeed iu amalga¬ 
mating the French and Egyptians, so 
a.si to render them proof against any 
foreign attacks, he declined all steps 
towards an accommodation, rejected the 
new overtures of the Grand Vizier to 
evacuate the country at the conclu¬ 
sion of a general peace, and :^efused to 
listen to the proposals of Sir Sidney 
Smith, who was now empowered by 
his government to carry into effect the 
previously unauthorised conventicil of 
El-Aiish. At the same time he exas¬ 
perated the inhabitants by the impo¬ 
sition of additional imposts to meet me 
expenses of government, whiSi had in¬ 
creased four hundred thousand francs 
(£16,000) a-month since the death of 
his predecessor; and vainly flatted 
himself that, by assuming the title of 
Abdallah (the servant of God), wear¬ 
ing the oriental costume, manying a 

* The revenue obtained by Menou from 
Egypt, even after all the disasters of the war, 
amounted to twenty-one million IVnnca, or 
£840,000. The present Pasha has raised it 
to £4^0,000.->Esy»i]i», 122. 


Turkish wife, and embracing the reli¬ 
gion of Mahomet, which he publicly did, 
he would succe^ in maintaining the 
country against the united hostility of 
the Turks and English.f 
17. But the time was now approach¬ 
ing when the Republicans were to pay 
d^r for their resolution to maintain 
themselves in Egypt, and that glorious 
train of military triumphs was to com¬ 
mence which was destined to throw 
into the shade the disasters of former 

t The admission of the French themselves 
will show -with whom the blame of resiling 
(Tom the convention of £l-ArUh really rests. 
The convention was signed at El-Arisb ou 
January 94, 1800; and Ijord Keith's letter, 
announoing thatKe could agree to no capitu¬ 
lation, was dated Minorca, Jnnuarp Wi, moro 
than a fortnight before the convention was 
signed, founded on orders dated 15th Decem¬ 
ber 1799, fh>m the British goverqn)cnt. Hir 
Sidney Smith, sju the 2l8t February 1800, 
stated in a letter to General Klebor, that be 
had received such instructions as prevented 
him fhim sgqtiiescidl^n the Convention of El- 
Arisb. He adds. “You will observethat the 
despatches 1 enclose are of old dare (1st Jaiiu- 
ar 5 '), writt.<yi after ardors trsuismittcd from 
Loiidou on the I5tk dr 17th December, evi- 
dently dictated by the idea that you were 
abous to treiit separately with the I'urks, and 
to prevent the execution of any measure con¬ 
trary to our treaty of alliance. But now tl>at 
my government is bettor informed, and that 
the convention' is really ratified, 1 Lave not 
tbesiightest doubtthatthe restriction agidnst 
the execution of the treaty will be rcmovccl 
before the arrival of the transport!!.'’ In this 
expectation of what be might expect from 
the probity of the English cabinet. Sir Sidney 
was not mistakou; for Mr Pitt stated in par- 
llameni tliab though they bad previously re¬ 
solved to agree to no treaty between the 
Turks and French, in wbicii the latter did 
uot surrender as prisfueil^ of war, yet. “ tlie 
moment wo found thata convention had becij 
assented to by a Brifidi /ifficcr, though we 
disapproved of it, wc sent orders to conform 
to it. Lord Kei^ communicated theprevtous 
orders he had received, not only to the Turks, 
but to the French on the same day; but the 
English did nothing to dissolve the treaty; 
the French broke the armistice,' and the battle 
of Heliopolis was the consequence. These 
orders to ratify the treaty os soon as thqy 
bad beard it Lad been assented toby an Eng¬ 
lish officer, arrived iu due time in Egypt, 
and wore communicated by Sir Sidney Smith 
to General Menou. I^it us hear his conduct 
from the mouth of General licynier. “ Ou 
the 9th MesSidor (22d August) Mr Wright, 
lieutenant on boara the Tiger, arrived with at 
flag of iruce firom the deseit. with despatches 
from the Grand Vizier and Sir Sidney Smith. 
Ho announced that England had given to 
him the authority necessary to carry Into 
execution the treaty of El-Aiiah. He had 
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yews, and terminate in the final ovar- 
throw of Napoleon on the field of 
Waterloo. The British government no 
sooner received intejligenoe of the re¬ 
solution of Menou to decline the exe- 
cntion of the convention of El-Arish, 
than they put in motion all their re¬ 
sources to effect the expulsion of the 
Frenchffrom ilie important settlement 
they had conquered. For this pur¬ 
pose their aumassador at Constanti¬ 
nople, Lord Elj^n, received orders to 
use his utmost efforts to induce the 
Turks to make a grand exertion, in 
conjunction with ^e forces of Great 
Britain: the corps of Abercromby, so 
long condemned to hu^ful inactivity 
in the Mediterranean, was to bear the 
bruntof the contest; and an English 
expedition from India received orders 
to ascend the Red Sea, cqpss the desert, 
descend by the waters of the Nile, and 
display their standfhrds on the shores 
of Alexandria. The meiit oPthis plan, 
and of the whole expedition to Egypt, 
belongs to Lord Melville, v^o singly 
at first supported it in the cabinet, till 
the vigoi'ouB mind of George IIL ^ave 
it the weight of his sanctioa * So great 
and extensive a project had never been 
foimred by any nation, ancient or mo¬ 
dern ; and it was not the least mar¬ 
vellous circumstance of this eventful 
period, that a remote province of the 
Roman empire should have assembled 
at the foot of the Pyramids the forces 
of Europe, Asia, aud Africa in one com¬ 
bined enterprise, and brought to the 
shores of thef Nil^tribes unknown to 
the arms of Caesar aud Alexander. 

presented himself at Alexandria, bat was re¬ 
fused admittance, aud he had come round by 
the desert. He had endeavoured to induce 
the troops to revolt agiiinat the jranorals who 
revised to ledd them back to Frauee. He 
wax sent hack. " And this is what the French 
called the British w.nit of fiuth in refusingto 
ratify the treaty of El-Arish I and yet their 
doclamations on this subject received fre- 
^luent and able support horn the OppoaitiOa 
iu tlio English p^iiament.^Farf. Jkbatei, 
XXXV. 695, 698, and 1436, 1438. 

^ PeatMw’S Jii/ie of Siar/iowtk, 1 3£I3.—Snb- 
Bcquently George III. proposed, on one oc¬ 
casion, the health of Lord Melvillo, as ‘*the 
minister who had at first, lu opposition to 
the optniim of tlie whole cabinet, suggesti^ 
and supported the expedition to Egypt."—- 
HtreonaJL kmwkdgc. 


18. Agreeably TO this plan, the corps 
of Sib Ralfi] Abxbcbohby, which had 
so long been tossed about the winds 
in the Bay of Biscay and the Mediter¬ 
ranean sea, set sail from Maltatm 10th 
December, and after a tedinus yoyage 
of six weeks, andyemountiHglnro hun¬ 
dred of its oava|iy witii Turkish hoj»e» 
arrived at Manmoripe^- iik the Lerant 
in ^e beginning of Februaiyi, Eight 
thoiisand men, under Sir David Baird, 
wer^ ready to embark at Bombay at 
theiraame time, and proc^ by the Red 
Sea to Suez; while the army of the 
Grahd Vizier, which had been rein¬ 
forced since its late disasters, was to 
break up from Aoro, and again epfWs 
the desert which separates Egypt ^om. 
Syria. The project was magmfi^ntly 
conceived, but it presented almost in¬ 
surmountable difficulties in the execu¬ 
tion ; and it was easy to perceive that 
the weight of the contest would fall 
upon Abercromby’s forces. To com¬ 
bine an attack with success from vari¬ 
ous quarters, on an enemy in possession 
of a central position from whence he 
can at pleasme crush the first who ap¬ 
proaches^ is at all times a difficult aud 
hazardous operation. But what must 
it be when the forces brought together 
for the enterprise are drawn from dif¬ 
ferent quai’tera of the globe, and the 
tumultuary levies of Asia Minor are to 
be supposed by the infantry of Eng¬ 
land proceeding up the Medite^aneau, 
and the sable Ibittalions of Hiudostan 
wafted from the shoi’es of India by the 
Red Sea ? To oppose this anray of 
force, the French general had at his 
commandabove 25,000veteran soldiers, 
including 1260 cavalry suoi^lymouht- 
ed, and rivalling the Msinelhxe horse 
in splendour of aG(X>utremeutB. An 
entire reg|^ment was mounted on dro¬ 
medaries, aud on these swift and hardy 
animals had acquired a surprising de¬ 
gree of efficiency. After providing 
fully for garrisons and detachments, 
the French, on the; admission of their 
own historians, had 18,000 disposable 
troopsf occupyihg a central poritiou— 
a force much greater than tW which 
any of the enemy^s ^nerals, taken 
singly, could by posaibiuty bring agaiust 

t Thicrs’ Oontuhai it ^Empire, iii. 51, 
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them; and in pointwaiiike atraigth 
more powerful than them all put to< 
gether.* * 

19. The English army had long d«* 
layed tfie commencement of operations 
in Egypt, in older to await the reorgani- 
satiou of the Turkish forces, and give 
time to the Grand Vissier to collect 
an armament of the promised strength 
on the Syrian side of the desert. But 
when the fleet approached the Levant, 
they learned that no reliance could be 
placed on any co<operation in that 
quaiter. The Ottoman forces, uotwith* 
standing the levies ordered in Asia 
Minor, did not yet amount to twelve 
thousand men, and thev were all in the 
moat wretched state of discipline and 
equipment. So completely had their 
spirit been broken by their recent dis¬ 
asters, that they anticipated with the 
utmost dread a renewal of the contest ; 
and it was extremely doubtful whether 
they ever could be brought to face the 
French infantry. To complete their 
inefficiency, the plague had broken out 


* Tha forces on board the British fleet, and 
those to which they were opposed in Egypt, 
stood as follows:— 


BniTisH. 

Infantry, . . 15.463 
Cavalry, . . 472 

Artillery,. . 57S 


Fassen. 

Infantry, . . 23,690 

Cavalry, , . 1,250 

Artlllory, . , 1,100 

Dismounted 
cavalry, . 480 


10,513 
Sick, . 009 


26,520 
Sick, . 906 


Total, ir.cia 


Total, 27.516 


There were 999 rick in the British army 
when it landed, and 996 in the Froneh, so 
that this dimimition left the re'ative forces 
of the two uatioua the same as before. 


The French troops who capitu¬ 
lated at Cairo were . . 13,672 

And at Alexandria . . 10,508 


24,180 

So that, supposing 4000 had been lost in 
killed, wounded, and prisoners, during the 
campaign, the total force at its commence- 
ineut must have been from 27,000 to 28,000 
men. The force under Sir David Baird, 
whidi ultlmAely lauded at Sues, was 6500 
men, and ns they oonld not be entirely ne¬ 
glect od, and the I^neh required to maintain 
garrisons in the interior, the active forces 
tliat onifld be relied on.for immediate Ojpera- 
tions wem nearly equal, and they provbd so 
in the decisive battle of Alexandria.—JoMiai, 
xlv. 816; Sir R. WtLSOM, 167; and RsvNwa, 
!>. 412-^2VtU«at(| No, 2, 


in the camp, and rendered their co¬ 
operation a subject of dread rather 
tl^u desire; a frightful epidemic, thebe- 
questof the desolation produced by war, 
ravaged Palestine; the most violent 
discord raged between the Grand Vizier 
and the Pasha of Acre; and a rein¬ 
forcement of ten thousand men, who 
had been collected at Aleppo to repair 
their losses, received a different destina¬ 
tion, from the alarming rebellion of 
Oglou Pasha, one of the eastern satraps 
of the Turkish empire. 

20. Deprived of all hope of co-upe- 
lation in this quarter, and unable tc 
rely on the dist^t and uncertain aid 
of the Red expedition, Sir Ralph 
Abercromby perceived that the success 
of this great enterprise, 'on which the 
hopes of the natiou had so long been 
set, and in which, in some measure, the 
fate of the war was involved, would de¬ 
pend on his own troops. Fortunately, 
he was of a character not to be intimi¬ 
dated by the prospect of danger, and 
although the forces at his disposal were 
little more than half of those which, it 
wasa ultimately proved, were in the 
hands of his adversaiy, he gallantly re¬ 
solved, alone and unaided, to make the 
attempt. Orders, therefore, were given 
to the fleet to weigh anchor; and, al¬ 
though the weather was still very tem¬ 
pestuous, and the Greek pilots unani¬ 
mously declared that it was imprac¬ 
ticable to attempt a landing on the 
Egyptian coast till the equinoctial gales 
were over, the admiral stood out to sen, 
bearing with him Si^obR array of two 
hundred ships. 

21. On the 1st March, the leading 
frigate made » signal for land, and on 
the following morning the whole fleet 
anchored in Aboukir Bay, preebely on 
the spot where Nelson's great victory 
had been gained three years before. 
The remains of that terrible strife were 
still visible; the Foudroyant chafed 
her cables against the Orient’s wreck, 
and soon afrer fished up her anchor. A 
nobler sight could hardly be imagined: 
two hundred vessels covered the oceoff 
almost as far as the eye could reach; 
the sand-hills of Egypt were already 
crowded with cannon and hostile troops, 

I while eveiy heart beat high with exul* 
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tation at the prospect of soon measur¬ 
ing their strength with the enemy, an<i 
engaging in a Contest on which the ^es 
of the whole world were fixed. The 
state of the weather for several dhys 
prevented the possibility of landing; 
but the \i’ind having at length abat^ 
the preparations were completed on the 
evening of the 7th; and on the morn¬ 
ing of the 8th, at two o’clock, the first 
division, five thousand five hundred 
strong, assembled in the boats, one 
hundred and fifty in number, W'hich 
were prepared to convey them to the 
shore. The clear heavens and unbroken 
silence of the night, the solemnity of 
the scene, the magnitude of the enter¬ 
prise on which they were engaged, the 
dark oiitlines of the troops and guns on 
the sand-hills in their front, the un¬ 
known dangers to which d^hey were ap¬ 
proaching, filled every mind with anxi¬ 
ous suspense; and thousands of brave 
heai'ts then throbbed with''emotion, 
who were yet destined to astonish 
Europe by their gallant beaming, when 
the hour of trial had come. But not a 
vestige of confusion or'trepidatioii# ap¬ 
peared in the conduct of the debarka¬ 
tion; silently the troops descended from 
their transports, and took the places 
assigned them in the boats : and not 
a sound was heal'd as they approached 
the coast, but the measured dip of hun¬ 
dreds’of oars in the water, incessantly 
urging towards the shore the flower of 
the Biitish army. 

22. The French on the heights were 
about two tht^asatiid strong, posted in 
a concave semicirde, about a mile in 
len^h, supported by twelve pieces of 
artillery on the one side, end the castle 
of Aboukir on the other. The boats 
remained for some time in the middle 
of the bay, menadng difierent points of 
the coast; and at length, the whole 
being assembled, the Signal was made 
to advance at nihe o’clock. One hun¬ 
dred and fifty boats, each bearing fifty 
men, instantly moved forward with ex¬ 
traordinary rapidity; while the armed 
vessels, which covered their flanks, 
began to cannonade the batteries on 
shore. Th4 French allowed them to 
approach witliin easy range, and then 
opened at once so heavy a fire that the 
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water seemed literally to be ploughed 
up with shot, and the foam raised by 
it resembled a surf rolling over break¬ 
ers. Silently the boats approached the 
tempest—-the sailors standing up and 
rowing with uncommon vigour, the 
soldiers sitting silent and steady, with 
their arms in their hands, anxiously 
awaiting the moment to use them. 
Wlien they reached the fii'e, several 
boats were sunk, and the loss among 
their crowded crews was veiy severe; 
but Dotwithstaudingthis,the line press¬ 
ed forward with such precision, that 
the prows of almost all the first divi¬ 
sion struck the sand at the same time. 
The troops instantly jumped out into 
the water, and, rapidly advancing to 
the beach, ff)rmed before they could be 
charged by the enemy ; the 42d, 23<i, 
and 40th regiments rushed up tlie 
steep front of the heights with fixed 
bayonets, and carried them in the raSst 
gallant style; the Guards followed, and 
though disordered for a moment by a 
charge of horse before their formation 
was completed, made goodtheirground, 
and drove back the enemy. Soon after 
the 54th and Royals landed just in 
time to defeat a column which was ad¬ 
vancing through a hollow against the 
flank of the newly establish^ line. A 
third division completed the debarka¬ 
tion; and then the French, despairing 
of the success of further resistance, re¬ 
tired on all sides. In an hour the whole 
division was established on the heights, 
though weakened by five hundred men 
killed and wounded; the enemy retir¬ 
ed with the loss of three hundred, and 
left eight pieces of cannon in the hands 
of the victors.* 

23. This brilliant opening had the 
most important effects on the fate of 
the campaign. The gallant conduct 
of the troops, the splendid spectacle 
which their landing in presence of the 
enemy had afibrded, the rapidity of 
their success in the sight of the whole 
fleet, filled both the soldici'S and sailors 
with exultation, and already heg<m to 

• “This debarkation," said Geucral Iter- 
trondyi “ was admirable: in loss than live or 
six Smites they presented 6500 ineu iu 
battle array; it was like a inovcnieut on the 
opera stage; three such completed the land¬ 
ing of the army."— Las Casks, i. 242. 
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produce that confidence in their own 
prowess which in military affairs, as 
well as elsewhere in life, is not the least 
important element towards success. Sir 
Ralph Hastened to profit by his good 
fortune, by disembarung the other divi¬ 
sions of the army, which was efiected 
during the remainder of the day with 
the greatest expedition. Some uneasi¬ 
ness was at first experienced by the 
want of water; but Sir Sidney Smith 
soon relieved their anxiety, by telling 
them that wherever date-trees grew, 
water must be near—a piece of grate¬ 
ful ittformaiion, which, like every other 
furnished by that enterprising officer, 
proved to be correct. 

24. ft is now ascertained, that if the 
English army had pushed vigorously 
on before the enemy had time to re¬ 
cover from their consternation, they 
might have taken Alexandria with very 
little difficulty; and had they been as 
well aware of their prowess as they have 
since become, they would probably have 
done so. But they were then only no¬ 
vices in the military art, and naturally 
distrustful of themselves when opposed 
to the far-famed veterans of France. 
Abercrpmhy, therefore, advanced with 
caution. His first care was to complete 
the disembarkation of the troops, can¬ 
non, and stores—a service of consider¬ 
able difficulty and danger, from the 
tempestuous state of the weather, and 
which ocCTipied the three following 
days. The castle of Aboukir was at the 
same time invested, and iutrenchments 
thrrnvu up round the camp. It then 
appeared how much roason the British 
had to congratulate themselves on the 
supiueness of Menou in retaining his 
principal force at Cairo when so for¬ 
midable an euemj^was establishing him¬ 
self in his colony. Had he appeared 
with his disposable force, eighteen thou¬ 
sand men, on the heights of. Aboukir, 
the only point on the coast where a 
descent was practicable, the landing 
could never have been attempted, and 
even if effected, it would in all proba¬ 
bility have terminated in disaster. The 
truth is, the French general, like all his 
contempoxaries at that period, greatly 
tindexi'ated the British military forces; 
and he gladly heard of their dehurka<- 


tion, from a belief that they would soon 
become prisoners of war. Thus, while 
the British, from not being aware of 
their own strength, lost the opportu¬ 
nity of taking Alexandria in the outset 
of the campaign, the French, from an 
overweening confidence in theii's, re¬ 
duced themselves, in the end, to the 
humiliation of the Caudine forjb. 

25. The preparations being at length 
completed, the army moved forward, 
on the evening of the 12th, to Man- 
dora tower, where they encamped in 
three lines. The enemy had by this 
time been considerably reinforced from 
Cairo and Rosetta; so that their force 
amounted to five thousand four hun¬ 
dred infantry, «ix hundred cavalry, and 
twenty-five pieces of cannon. Notwith- 
Btandmg the smallness of their numbers, 
Generals Friant and Lanusse resolved 
to make good their ground against the 
invaders—trusting to their great supe¬ 
riority invcavalry, the stren^h of their 
position in front of an old Homan camp, 
and the f|cility of retiring to Alexan¬ 
dria in case of disaster. It was of the 
highest importance to maintain their 
grodnd, for it Severed the end of the 
dike which, in the low ground adjoin¬ 
ing the sea, led to Ramanieh, and com¬ 
manded the only direct communication 
with Cairo and the interior of Egypt. 
The British general advanced cautious¬ 
ly, at daybreak on the morning ^f the 
13th, in three lines; tlie enemy's force 
was unknown, and it was in an especial 
manner necessary to take precautions 
against his decided supei4ority in horse. 
The first line, wb9n it came within 
range of the French, was received with 
a heavy fire of grape and musketry, 
while a reginfent of cavalry impetuous¬ 
ly charged its flank; hut both attacks 
were gallantly repulsed by the 90th and 
92d regiments; the mm^erous fire of 
the British infantry threw the Repub¬ 
licans into disorder, and the advance 
of the second line soon compelled them 
to retreat. Then was the moment to 
have followed up their success, and by 
a rapid ch^ge completed the defeat o| 
the enemy, in which case Alexandria 
would probably have fSallen ap easy oon- 
quest; but the British were still igno¬ 
rant of their own power, and the want 
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of cavalry prevented them from taking 
the advantage which they might have 
derived from their victory. * 

26. They contented themselves, there¬ 
fore, with occupying the ground so easi¬ 
ly won, and halted within cannon-shot 
of ihe second lino of defence; and it 
was not till the enemy had established 
themselves on the heights in their rear, 
in front of Alexandria, that they again 
moved forward to the change. They 
then advanced with admirable coolness, 
and in pai'ode order, but in ordinoiy 
time only, as if at a review, under a 
murderous fire of cannon-shot. The 
attack was not conducted with the 
vigour and rapidity necessary to insure 
decisive success, nor was any attempt 
made to turn a position which his gieat 
Bupeiiority of numbers would have en¬ 
abled the British general so easily to 
outflank. The conaequibce was, that 
the British sustained a loss double that 
of their adversaries; * and tlaough the 
second position was at length abandon¬ 
ed by the Fi-ench, who witjjdrew the 
bulk of their forces within the walls of 
the town, thus abandoning the head of 
the dike and road to Bamanieh^, for 
which they had fought; yet this was 
done in perfect ordei*, and without any 
loss of artillery; whereas, had Aber- 
cromby possessed the confidence in 
himself and his soldiers which subse¬ 
quent triumphs gave to Wellington and 
Fiofcon, he would have carried the posi¬ 
tion of the enemy, by a combined at¬ 
tack in front and flank, in half an hoirr, 
andentered Alexandria along with their 
broken battalions. 

27. The position now occupied by 
the British was by nature strong. The 
right was advanced before the rest of 
the line nearly a quarter of a mile, on 
high ground, and extended to the large 
and magnificent ruins of a Roman pal¬ 
ace within fifty yards of the sea; their 
left rested on the lake Maadieh; the in- 
terveningspace, about amile in breadth, 

* The English lobt 1200, the liVonch 600 
mea in this afiSiur. It Is impossible to refuse 
U tribute of admiration to the skill of the 
generals and valour of the soldiers, which, 
with such Inferior forces, enabled theBeputh 
licana, at so slight a coat, to inflict so serious 
a loss upon their adversaries.—Witeov. ,88; 
SKYNiaic, 817, 219; and Am. JReg. 1601, 287. 
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consisted of a succession of low sand¬ 
hills. These sand-hills, which are higher 
than such as are usually fnund on the 
shoi'es of the ocean, had been formed 
in a succession of ages by the meeting 
of the waves of the sea, with the inun¬ 
dations of the Nile descending from the 
land side, and spreading over the level 
expanse of the Delta. In front of the 
position was alevelsandysurfaoe, which 
commenced before the left, and extend¬ 
ed as far as the French lines; on this 
plain cavalry could act, bat as they 
approached the British videttas, they 
found the ground strewn with large 
stones, the remains of Roman edifices 
which formerly had covered all that 
part of the shore. Gun-boats in the 
sea, and the lake Maadieh, protected 
each flank; on the left, in front of the 
lines occupied by the troops, was a re¬ 
doubt mounted by twelve pieces of 
cannon ; two were placed on the ruins 
of the Roman palace, and in the centre 
slight works were thrown up to aid the 
fire of the musketry. In this position 
the British army, now reduced by sick¬ 
ness, the sword, and detachments to 
the rear, to eleven thousand five hun¬ 
dred men, with thirty-six pieces of can¬ 
non, awaited the attack of the enemy. 

28. The position of the French was 
still stronger. A high ridge of hills ex¬ 
tended from the sea to the canal of Alex¬ 
andria ; along this elevated ground their 
troops were placed, with fort Cretin ris¬ 
ing in deceitful grandeur in the centre, 
and fort Caffarelli in the rear of the left. 
Their generals were at first fearful that 
the advance of the British had entirely 
cut them off from the dikes which form¬ 
ed their line of communication with 
Menou; but that commander discovei'- 
ed a circuitous routq by which he was 
enabled to reach Alexandria; and on 
the eveninj^ of the 19th the whole dis¬ 
posable Fr-ench troops; eleven thousand 
strong, including fourteen hundred ca¬ 
valry, with forty-sik pieces of cannon, 
were drawn up in this imposing posi¬ 
tion. Everything conspired to recom¬ 
mend early and decisive operations; 
the ancient fame and tried prowess of 
the Egyptian army left no room for 
doubt that they would speedily drive 
the presumptuous islanders into the 
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sea; while, by protracUng operations, moetero of the guns on that flank. The 
time would be afforded for the Grand field-officers, thinking the attack was 
Vizier to oijt off the garrisons on the to oommenoe there, were already gal- 
frontier of Syria, and for the Indian loping in that direction, when a sharp 
army tp menaoa their rear from the rattle broke out on the right, followed 
Red Sea. by loud shouts, which too surely an- 

29. The ground occupied by t^e two nounced that the action had begun in 
armies was singul^ly calculated to good earnest in that quarter. In fact 
awaken the most interesting recolleo- the enemy, under Lanuss^ were ad- 
tiona. England and France were here Tancing in great force against the Ro¬ 
to contend for the empire of the East in man ruins, where the 58th and 23d 
the cradle of ancient civilisation, on the regiments were placed. The British 
spot where Pompey was slain to propi- officers no sooner saw the glassed hats 
tiate the victorious arms of Csnsar, and of the Republicans emerging through 
imder the waUs of the city which is des- the mist, than they ordered a discharge, 
trued to perpetuate, to the latest genera- and the troops poured in a fire by pla* 
tions, the prophetic wisdom of Alex- toons, so heavy and well-directed, that 
auder. Every object which met the the French were compelled to swervo 
eye was fraught with historic renown, to the left, and in mr^ng this move- 
On the right of the French line rose ment the brave Lanusso received a mor- 
Pompey’s Pillar, on the left Cleopatra’s tal ..wound. His division was so dis- 
Needle; in the distance were seen the concerted by iSiis event, and by the fire 
mouldering walls and Eastern domes of of the British, wBich was kept up with 
Alexandria, while on the extreme hori- uncommon vigour, both on their front 
zon, stretching into the sea, appeared and flank, that they broke and fled in 
the far-famed tower of Phiuros. The confusion Jjiehind the sand-hiUs. 

British, as well as their antagonists, felt 31. But at this instant General Ram- 
the influence of the scene and the gran- pon advanced at the head of a fresh 
deur of the occasion; and these ancient colufiin, two '^ousand strong, and, 
rivals in military renown prepared to joining thehroken remains of Lauusse’s 
join in their firet serious contest since division, renewed the attack with 
the Revolution, with a brevery worthy greater force, and succeeded in turaiug 
of the cause iu which they were en- the Roman ruins so os to take tho 
gaged, and the animating scenes amid troops who defended them both in 
which they stood. front and flank. Menou BU2'poi'ted 

30. On the 20th, the castle of Abou- this attack by a grand charge with all 
kir, with its garrison of one hundred his cavdiy against the right and right 
and ninety men, sun’eudei ed. On the centre. No sooner did Sir Ralph per- 
morningofthe2lBt,theai'my was under ceive the cavalry advancing, than he 
arms at three o’clock, eagerly expecting moved up the 42d aid 28th regiments 
the attack which the movements of the from .the second line to the support 
preceding evening had led them to an- of the menaced wing; hut soon ^ter 
ticipate. A gloomy mist covered the it arrived in tite Are, the final of these 
plain, through which every eye was pain- corps was suddenly ohoiged in flank 
fully striving to prerce; every ear was by the Republican horse, and brokeh. 
straining to catch the smallest sound; Notwithstanding this, the brave High- 
the eastern horizon was anxiously re- landers formed in little knots, and, 
garded, but though tdie grey of the standing back to back, resisted the 
morning was perceptible, it seemed re- cavalry when thw endeavoured to 
luctant to break. Suddenly the report cut them down. The 28th re^ment 
of a musket was heard, followed by two was maintaining a revere action in 
cannon-shots on the left: itwasoccar fron^ when they were sl^ed by, 
sioned by the French dromedary corps, hearing French voices behind their 
which stole unperoeived through the line; rear rank had just time to 
mist, passed over a diied part of the face about, whem it was assmled lE>y a 
lake Maadieh, and made themselveB volley from a regiment which had. got 
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round under cover of the mist; and 
these gallant troops, without flinching, 
stood back to back, and maintained 
this extraordinary contest for a con¬ 
siderable time. But this bold irruption 
of the French soon exposed them to 
the same dangers with which they had 
threatened the British. The British 
reserve, advanced in admirable order, 
and threw in a close and well-directed 
fire upon the attacking column; the 
Republicans, in their turn, were as¬ 
sailed at once in front and flank, and 
driven into the inline, where a bat¬ 
talion which, by its great success in 
the Italian wars, had acquired the sur¬ 
name of the Invincibles, was obliged 
to lay down its arms, after having lost 
above two-thirds of its numbers. 

32. The French cavalry also, having 
now lost half their nti^bers by the 
close and well-dirbcted fire of the 
English infantry, prepared to cut their 
way back to their own Unes^ For this 
puriiose they charged the English re¬ 
serve with the utmost fury ;obut those 
steady men, with admirable coolness, 
opened their ranks 8(\. as to lejj the 
squadronssweep through, and instantly 
closingthem again, and wheehng about, 
threw in so deadly a volley upon the 
disordered horsemen, that they almost 
all, with their commander Roize, pe¬ 
rished on the spot. The renmant, 
both foot and horse, of the force which 
had made this formidable attack, es¬ 
caped in confusion from the scene of 
slaughter, and regained in dismawthe 
French position. The defeat of this 
desperate attack ^terminated the im¬ 
portant operations of this eventful 
day. On^the left of t^ British posi¬ 
tion the operations of the Republicans 
were confined to a distant ennnonado; 
and a more serious attack on the cen¬ 
tre was repulsed by the rapid and de¬ 
structive fire of the Britl^ Guards. 
At length Menou, finding that ali his 
efforts had proved imsuccessful, ordei^ 
ed a general retreat, which was effected 
in the best order to the heights of 
.-Nicopolis in his rear, under cover of 
the cannon placed on that formidable 
position, ^e loss of the British 
amounted to fifteen hundred killed 
and wounded; that of the French to 
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above two thousand; but this was of 
comparatively little importance. They 
had lost the character of invincibility; 
the cborm which had paralysed the 
world was broken; and on tho stand¬ 
ards taken by the' victors, they pointed 
with exultation to the names, “ Le 
Passage de la Scrivia, le Passage du 
Tagliamento, le Passage de I’lsonzo, la 
Prise de Grata, le Pont de Lodi." 

83. But this important triumph was 
mingled with one mournful recollec¬ 
tion. Sir Ralph Abercromby, who had 
the glor^ of first leading the British 
to decisive victory over the arms of 
1 ‘evolutionary France, received a mortal 
wound in the early part of the day, of 
which he died a few days afterwards. 
No sooner did that gallant veteran hear 
of the furious irruption of the Fi-ench 
cavalry into the lines on the right, 
than he mounted his horse and gal¬ 
loped in that direction. He arrived 
while it was yet dark—when almost 
unattended by his aides-de-camp, 
whom he had despatched in various 
directions—on the ground over which 
the cavalry were sweeping, and was 
assailed by the French dragoons, one 
of whom he disarmed in a personal 
conflict Soon after, however, he re¬ 
ceived a wound from a musket-shot in 
the thigh, which compelled him to dis¬ 
mount, and make the best of his way 
on foot to the redoubt oii the right of 
the Guards, where he remained for the 
rest of the day, walking about, ex¬ 
posed to a terrible cannonade, insen¬ 
sible alike to the*pain of his wound and 
the danger of Us situation. With 
anxious hopes he watched the progress 
of the action, every piirt of which was 
viBihJ,e from that elevated station, and 
had the satisfactipn of seeing the 
French retire, and the victory finally 
decided, btfore the loss of blood began 
to darken his eyes. He lived till the 
morning of the 2dth, expressing no 
solicitude but for the issue of the 
struffile; and bore a painful operation 
for extraction of the ball with the 
great«it firmness. But it had pene¬ 
trated so far, that it could not be 
reached by the skill of the surgeons, 
and he at length in Hie arms 
of glory, leaving a name enshrined 
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iu the grateful recollection of his coun¬ 
try. 

. 34. The,battle of Alexandria not 
ouly dt'livei’ed Egypt from the Repub¬ 
lican y 4 jke ; it decided, in its ultimate 
con.sequciice8 the fato of the civilised 
world. The importfmce of a triumph 
is not always to be measured by the 
number of troops engaged; twenty- 
four thousand Romans, under Caesar 
at Pharsaiiii., changed the face of anti- 
equity ; thirty-five thousand Greeks 
under Alexander subverted the empires 
of the Ihwit; thirty thousand ^lepub- 
lic.ans at Marengo seated Napoleon on 
the consuliu* throne, and established a 
poAver which overturned nearly all the 
monarchies of Europe. The contest of 
twelve thousand British, with an equal 
number of French, on the sands of 
Alexandria, in its remote effects over¬ 
threw a greater empire tlian that of 
Charlciuague, and rescued mankind 
from a more galling tyranny than that 
of the Roman emperors. It first ele¬ 
vated ttie hopes and confirmed the 
resolution of the British soldiers; it 
fu'st broke the charm by which the 
Continental nations had been s<> long 
enthralled ; it first revived the military 
spirit of the British people, and awaken¬ 
ed the pleasing hope, that the descen¬ 
dants of the victors at Cressy and 
Azincour had not degeueyatetl from 
the valour of their fathers. Nothing 
but the recollection of this decisive 
trial of strength could have supported 
the British nation through the aMuous 
conflict Avhich awaited them on the w- 
newal of the war, and induced them to 
remain firm and unshaken amidst the 
successive prosti-ation of every Conti¬ 
nental power, till the dawn of hope 
began to appear over the summit of 
the Pyi’enees, and the eastern sky was 
reddened by the conflagration of Mos¬ 
cow. The Continental nations, accus¬ 
tomed to the shock of vast armies, and 
to regard the British only as a naval 
power, attached little importance to 
the contest of such inconsiderable bod¬ 
ies of men on a distant shore; but 
the prophetic eye of Napoleon at once 
discerned the magnitude of its con¬ 
sequences, and he received the intelli- 
VOJU V. 


gence of the disaster at Alexandria 
with a degree of anguish equalled only 
by that experienced from the shock of 
Ti'afalgar.* 

36. But though destined in its ulti¬ 
mate effects to produce these import¬ 
ant consequences, the victory of Alex¬ 
andria wiis not at first attended by re¬ 
sults at all commensurate to tile ardent 
anticipations of the British people. The 
movements of the British army were for 
long cautious and dilatory. But though 
their operations were, not brilliant, they 
were skilful, and ultimately produced 
the desired results. For some days 
after the battle, they remained on the 
ground where they had so bravely com¬ 
bated, ai d thb French occupied the 
heights of Nicopolis—-botii parties being 
busied in 1 ‘epairing their losses, and re¬ 
storing the (Strength of their forces. 
At length a reinforcement of six thou¬ 
sand Albanians having an'ived iu the 
bay of AUbukir, they were joined by a 
British detachment of a thousand men, 
and the fiombined forces approached 
Rosetta, situated on one of the mouths 
of tlj^e Nile. On their approach, the 
Franch garrison retired to Damiettu, 
leaving a hundred and fifty men in fort 
Julien, who, after a spirited resistance, 
sun’endered on the l^h April. Shortly 
after the British army was reinforced 
by thi'oe thousand men, who landed at 
Aboukir in the beginning of May; and 
General Hutchinson, who had now sue- 

* “I can with safety affinn,” said Juuot, 
" that Napoleon’s design was^o have made 
Egypt tho point from w^dx the thunderbolt 
was to issue which was to ovenvlicliu tlic 
British empire. I can easily sympathise, 
therefore, with tlie cruel agony which he 
underwent when no-pronounced these words, 
‘Junot, we have lost Egypt.”,’ The First 
Consul uevor let those around him know to 
what a degree he was afflicted by the stroke 
which ho received from England on that pc- 
casiuii. Jimot alone was i’nily acquainted 
with it; it was only to tho eyes of those who 
had enjoyed his early intimiwiy that he raised 
tlio veu which couched tho anguish of his 
heart. Junot weqit like a child when he re- 
conutod wliat tlie First Consul had said dur¬ 
ing the two hoixrs tliat he wits with him, 
after ho received iiitelligcnoo bf that disos- 
trous event. “ My projects and my dreams 
alike have been destroyed by England,’* said 
that great conqueror.— Ddchess or Abaan- 
TBS, V. 202, S03> 
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eeeded to the command, resolved to 
commence oifeneive operations. 

86. Meanwhile divisions, the natural 
result of such unwonted disasters, broke 
out among the French geneiwls. Qen- 
end Reynier strongly urged the expe¬ 
dience of leaving garrisons only in Alex¬ 
andria. Cairo, and other importcmt 
points, and concentrating the mass of 
the troops at Itamanieh, in a situation 
either to fall upon the British army, if 
they should leave their lines to attack 
Rosetta or Alexandria, or to crush the 
Grand Vizier if he should attempt to 
cross the desert. But nothing could 
induce Menou to adopt anything but 
half measures He detached four thou¬ 
sand troops under La Gfange to relieve 
Rosetta, who arrived on the Nile too 
late to disengage that place, and retired 
to El'Aft, where they thr^wupintrench- 
ments, and awtuted the movements of 
the British ; bat he himself remained 
at Alexandria, obstinately persisting in 
the belief that the Grand Vizier Would 
never cross the desert, that (^he British 
would not venture toquit theirposition, 
and that, if he remaiu?d firm a little 
longer, they would again betake them¬ 
selves to their vessels. Meanwhile Gen¬ 
eral Hutchinson was rapidly circum¬ 
scribing his limits at Alexandria; he 
out the isthmus which Separated the 
lake Maadieh from the dried bed of the 
lake Mareotis, and filled with the sea 
that monument of ancient industiy, 
thereby almost isolating Alexandria 
from the rest of Egypt; while the Brit¬ 
ish flotilla aS^ded the Nile, and cap¬ 
tured an importafiti convoy descending 
that river for the use of its garrison. 
These disasters produced the gi'Catest 
discouragement in the French army; 
the dissensions among the officers in¬ 
creased in vehemence; and General 
Keynier’s language in particular became 
BO menacing, that the commander-in- 
chief, apprehensive that he might, with 

* The Characters of Menou and Beynier 
are thus eirea by NapoleonMenou ap¬ 
peared to have all the qualities fitted for the 
eoimnand; ho was learned, upright, and an 
excellent civil governor. He hM become a 
Mussulman, which, hew ridiculous soever, 
was agreeable to tjiie natives of tile oountxy; 
a doubt hung over his military capacity, b\»t 
none over his personal courage; he had 


the concurrence of the army, assume 
the command, hnd him arrested and 
sent back to France.* , 

37. The detachment of La Grange, 
with four thousand men, haying re¬ 
duced the gamson of Alexandria to 
little more than six thousand, General 
Hutchinson at length moved forward, 
with the main body of bis forces, to¬ 
wards Hamanieh, in oider to menace 
Cairo, and carry the war into the cen¬ 
tral parts of Egypt. Four thousand 
British and six thousand Turks, in the 
first rpstanoe, advanced against the in¬ 
trenched position of La Grange at El- 
Aft. On the approach of such con¬ 
siderable forces, the French general re¬ 
tired to the fortified position of Ra- 
manieh—an important post on the Nile, 
from which the canal branches off which 
connects it with Alexandria—where he 
collected four thousand infantry^ five 
hundred cavalry, and forty pieces of 
cannon. After a sharp skirmish, how¬ 
ever, this position was abandoned; and 
the advance of Hutchinson having cut 
off their retreat to Alexandria, the Re¬ 
publicans were compelled to fall back 
upon Cairo, which ^ey reached a few 
days afterwards. The capture of Ra- 
manieh was an important step in the 
campaign, os it completely isolated the 
troops at Cairo from those ut Alex¬ 
andria, cut off the chief supplies from 
the latter city, and rendered all attempt 
at co-operation impossible between 
them. The fruits of this acquisition 
soon appeared in the capture of a con¬ 
voy of four hundred men and six hun¬ 
dred camels, bound for Alexandria, 
which, in the solitudes of the desert, 
fell a prey to the activity and vigilance 
of the British cavalry. 

88. Meanwhile the Grand Vizier, en¬ 
couraged by the unwonted intelligence 
of the defeat of the French forces, and 
relieved by the cessation of the plague 
in his army, one great cause of his 

acted, well in La Vosd^ and at tbo assault 
of Alexandria. General Beynier v,*»« more 
babittmted to war; but he Wanted tlio chief 
quality in ageucral-in-cbief; excellent wheu 
Hoonnd in command, he was unfit to take the 
lead. Ills clmracter was silent and solitary, 
having no knowledge of the rncaua of elec- 
trifping, ruling, orgniding mankind. "—Nar. 
ia JAosiu. I 73, 74. 
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weakness, musterod up cotirnge to cross 
the desert which separates Syria from 
Egypt, andiinthe middle of April drew 
near to the Freifch fortified positiou on 
tlio frojitiers of the former province, at 
the head of twelve thousand men. At 
his approach, the Republicans evacu¬ 
ated Salahieh and Balbeis, on the edge 
of the desert, and Damietta, nt the 
mouth of one of the branches of the 
Nile, and drew back all their forces to 
Cairo. The anival of La Grange with 
the troops from Bamanieh having in¬ 
creased the disposable force of Geneiul 
Belliard to ten thousand veterans, he 
moved forward at the head of six thou¬ 
sand chosen troops to El-Hauka,^ to 
meet the Turkish force. But the Mus¬ 
sulmans were now under very different 
direction from that which 1^ them to 
destruction at Heliopolis. Major Hope,* 
afterwards one of the most distinguish¬ 
ed lieutenants of Wellington, was with 
the artillery, and Major Ht^oway di¬ 
rected all the movements of the Grand 
Viifsier. These able officers brought up 
the Turkish artillery and infantry to the 
fight in a wood of dntc-trees, where the 
superiority of European discipline was 
not so decisive as in the open plain; 
while a skilful movement of the cavalry 
towards the enemy's rear threatened to 
cut off their retreat to Cairo. The con¬ 
sequence was, that after an indecisive 
action of five hours, Belliard retreated 
to the capital; a result so different from- 
any which had yet attended tlieir war- 
faie with the Republicans, that it ele¬ 
vated immensely the spirits of the Ot¬ 
tomans, aud, what was of still greater 
consequence, disposed them to resign 
themselves implicitly to the guidance 
of the British officers attached tb their 
staff. 

89. This important advantage hav¬ 
ing thrown the enemy on all sides back 
into Cairo, and the success of the Turks 
having proved that under proper guid¬ 
ance some reliance could he placed 
upon them iii active operations, Gen¬ 
eral Hutchinson resolved to advance 
immediately against that capital, al- 

* Afterwards Generlt Sir John Hope and 
Earl of Uopetoun, who oonainanded Welling¬ 
ton's loft wing during the campaign in the 
south of France. 


though the promised co-operation of 
the troops from the Red Sea could not 
be calculated upon, as, from the preva¬ 
lence of contrary winds in that dan¬ 
gerous strait, they had been detained 
much beyond the appointed time. The 
British army invested the metropolis 
on the 20th May on the left, while the 
Grand Vizier did the same on the right 
bank of the Nile. The fortifications 
of the town, begun by Kleber, hod been 
assiduously continued by Menou; but 
they were too extensive, stretching 
over a circumference of fourteen miles, 
to be adequately guarded by nine thou¬ 
sand men, to which the effective port 
of the garrison was now reduced. Al¬ 
though, thereffire, General Baird, with 
the Indian army, had not yet arrived, 
there could be no doubt that he would 
make his appearance in tlie rear if the 
siege were continued for any length of 
time. Impressed by these considera¬ 
tions, and fearful that by delay he 
might not obtain equally favourable 
terms, Be^iard, on the day following, 
proposed a capitulation on the same 
conditions os bjd been agreed to the 
yeai^before nt El-Arish, viz. that the 
army should be conveyed to France 
within fifty days, with its arms, field- 
artillery, and baggage. This w^is im¬ 
mediately agreed to. The troops em¬ 
barked on the Nile, in virtue of this 
capitulation, amounted to 13,672, be¬ 
sides tbe civil servants ; and they left 
in the hands of the British 32(1 pieces 
of heavy cannon, exclusive of the field- 
pieces of the corjjs which they carried 
with them—an astoffishing conquest to 
have been achieved by a European 
force of similar amount, and a lasting 
monument to the importance of the 
triumph gained by the British arms on 
the sands of Alexandria. 

40, Shortly after this capitulation 
was signed, the army of General Btiird, 
6400 strong, of whom 8600 were Brit¬ 
ish and 2800 Sepoys, apfieared on the 
banks of the Nile from India. They 
had sailed from Bombay in the end of 
December, but unforiinnately the mon^ 
soon had set in before they arrived at 
the mouth of the Red Sea, which ren- 
dei-ed it impossible for them to reach 
their original destination, which was 
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Suez, in time to operate as a diversion 
to the British force when it first landed 
at the mouth of the Nile. After strug* 
gling hard with contrary winds for 
above two months, in the course of 
which two transports were lost, the 
cxi)edition arrived at Cosseir, in Upper 
Egypt, in the beginning of July, and 
projjaratiions were instantly made for 
crossing the desert which separates the 
Red Sea from Thebes. This passage 
is one hundred and forty miles long; 
and as it was the first instance recorded 
in history of a European army, with 
the artillei’y and encumbrances of ino- 
dem warfare, crossing one of the Eas¬ 
tern deserts, it is in a peculiar manner 
worthy of observation. * 

41. The first detachment began its 
march from Cosseir, and in nine days 
it arrived at Kinneh on tjbe Nile. The 
road across the arid wilderness lies 
almost the whole way through a suc¬ 
cession of ravines, winding amongst 
hills varying from five to fifteen hun- 
«lred feet in height. Theses hills are 
very remarkable, rising often perpen¬ 
dicularly on either side of the valley, 
as if scarped by jirt—^in other places 
j-ather bi^oken and overhanging, like 
the lofty banks of a mighty river, the 
traveller tiweraing its dry and nrdeed 
bed. Now you are quite land-locked ; 
Roon you open on lateral valleys, and 
see upon heights in their distance small 
square towers. Depots of provisions 
had been piwided at the eight stations 
where the army halted, and wells dug 
by the Arab!, from which a tolerable 
supply of water 4^as obtained, though 
in many places rather of a bi-aokish 
quality. Not a dwelling was to be 
seen, and hardly any traces of vegeta¬ 
tion were discovered along this dreaty 
tract ; nothing met the eye but bare 
jvnd arid rocks in the mountains, and 
loose sand or hard gravel in the hol¬ 
lows. The sufferings the soldiers 
from heat and thirst were very great; 
f(»r though they marched only during 
the night, yet the atmosphere, heated 
'to 115 degrees of Fahrenheit in the 
shade during the day, was at all times 
sultry and oppressive in the highest 
degree. It was soon found that it Was 
impossible by drinking to allay the 


[chap. XX-XIV. 

thii'st, and that indulgence in that re¬ 
spect only augmented the desire; a 
little vinegar mixed wjth wxter proved 
the only effectual relief. Everywhere 
the camion and ammunition-waggons 
passed with facility over the hard sur¬ 
face, drawn by oxen brought from 
India. No words can describe the tran¬ 
sports of the soldiers when at Renscb 
they first came in sight of the Nile, 
flowing in a full m.'ijestic stream in the 
green plain at their feet. The bonds 
of discipline were unavailing to pre¬ 
vent a tumultuous rush of men, horses, 
camels, and oxen, wlieu they approach¬ 
ed its banks, to plunge into the waves. 
With speechless delight the parched 
men and animals plunged their heads, 
arms, and bodies, into the cool stream, 
and drew in long draughts of its deli¬ 
cious water.* At length, by great 
efforts, the army was assembled at 
Thebes with very little loss, consider¬ 
ing the arduous service they had un¬ 
dergone. They there gazed with won¬ 
der at the avenues of sphiiixes'and the 
stately temples which are destined to 
transmit to the latest posterity the 
wonders of ancient Egypt: and, em¬ 
barking on the Nile, fell dowm in boats 
in nine days, a distance of tlirce hun¬ 
dred miles, to Grand Cjiiro, where they 
arrived on tho 10th August. ’i*,There, 
for the first time in the history of the 
world, the sable, Hindoos from the 
banks of the Ganges, the swarthy Asi¬ 
atics from the plains of t^e Euphrates,!' 

* “ So they the streaming showers with shouts 
and cries 

Balate, wWdi hcav’n shod on the thirsty 
lands; 

The falling liquor from the dropping skies 

Ho catcheth in ,hi8 lap; he baro-head 
stands, 

.A nd his bright helm drink therein unties; 

la the frash streams ho dives his sweaty 
hands; 

Their faces some, and some their temples 
wet. 

And sotno to keep the drops large vessels 
set,” 

Jerioalem Delivered, ziii. 77. 

♦ A sii^ilar inoident occurred on this oo- 
casUitb'' When the Sepoy regiments eanie to 
the monuments of ancient Kgypt, they fell 
down' and worshipped the imsges-^anoUier 
proof, amor^ the many which exist, of the 
common, origin of these early nations. I 
have heard this ettrioua fact from several 
offloenp who were present on the occotntm. 
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and the blue-eyed English from the ried on the heights near the sea; and 
shores of the Thames, met in arms at a column of six hundred men detached 
the foot of the Pyramids. Menou, to I'ecbTer them, was driven 

42. When Menou was informed of back by Colonel Spencer, at tlie he.id 
the capitulation of Cairo, he professed of seven companies of the 30th, with 
himself highly incensed at its condi- the most distinguished gallantry. In 
tidiMJ, and loudly proclaimed his reso- endeavouring to set fire to the British 
lution to buiy himself under the luins flotilla, the French burned their own 
of Alexandria. He refused to take ad- schooners on the lake; while fhe light 
vantage, in consequence, of the propo- vessels of the fleet boldly sailed into 
sal made to him to accede to the capi- the harboxir of Aloxandn’a, and opened 
tulation of the capital, and embark on a cannonade upon the enemy’s squa- 
the same terms for France.' This de- dron in the inner port. On the follow- 
termination was founded - on intelli- ing day General Coote followed up 
gence he had received by the brig Lodi, these successes ; and, advancing along 
which bad eluded the vigilance of the the isthmus beyond Marabon, opened 
British cruisei-s and penetrated into' his trenches ip form ngsiinst Foi-fc le 
Alexandria, of the approach of Admiral Turc, which was soon breached by a 
Gantheaume, with seven sail of the line formidable a^tille^J^ These disasters 
and five thousand men, accompanied at length wakened Menou from his 
by the most peremptory orders from dream of security ; the promised suc- 
the First Consul to hold out to the cour under Gantheaume had proved 
last extremity. Poinding that the re- elusoiy; forgot biBresolution to con¬ 
duction of this hvst stronghold could quer or die, and con-seuted to a capitu- 
only be effected by foi^e, General lation, in virtue of which the Frencli 
Hutchinson, after the enioarkation of W'ere to s&n'ender Alexandria, with all 
General. B^liard and his division, its artilleiy, and be tran.spoi’ted back 
brought down the greater pai^t of his to IPtance, wittf thoir arms, haggtage, 
troops from Cairo; and, in the begin- and ten pieces of cannon only. It wiis 
ning of August, commenced active ope- agreed between the military command- 
rations, at the head 9 f sixteen tliousand eiy, that the collections of antiquities 
men, against Alexandria. A flotilla was drawings which had been made by 
rapidly collected on the lake Mareotis; me artists and learned men who acom- 
but, to complete the investment of thr Pvaniecl the expedition should be surren- 
place, it was necessary to reduce fort aered to the British; b'ut os the P'rench 
Mai-abon, situated on a tongue of land tavans made the most vigorous romon- 
which unite.s the town to the opposite strances against such a condition, and 
side of the lake, and the inlet hy which threatened to destroy tho|n rather than 
the garrison received supplies of provi- that they should fall into the hands of 
sions from the Arabs. Four thousand the victor’s, General Hutchinson, with 
men were embarked in the flotilla, and a generous regwd to the interests of 
landed near the fort on the 17th, wHIle science, and fce feelings of these dis- 
a feint was made of a general attack on tiuguished persons, agreed to depart 
the heights of NlcopoUa by General from the stipulation, and allow those 
Hutchinson. treasures of art to be forwarded to 

43. These operations were completely France. The saroopbagus of Aleman- 
successful. The landing of the troops der, now iu the British Museum, was, 
was effected with very little opposition: however, retained by the British, and 
batteries were rapidly constructed, and formed Hie glorious trophy of their me- 
60 heavy a fire kept up, both by land morable triumph. ^ 

and sea, that the fort was soon r^iicod 44. The military results of this con- 
to a heap of ruins; and the garrison, quest were vcij great Three hundred* 
consistiugof a hundred and sixty men, and twelve pieces of cannon, chiefly 
was compelled to capitulate. At the brass, wore found upon the Works of 
same tinm, sonve of the advanced re- Alexandria, besides seventy-seveh on 
doubts of the EepublicUns^ were car- board the ships of War. ' No less than 
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195,000 pounds of powder, and 14,000 
gun-cartridgea were taken in the xnaga- 
ziues; while the soldiers who capitu¬ 
lated were 10,011, independent of 517 
sailors and 665 oivil servants. The 
total troops included in the conventions 
Cairo and Aiezandria were above 
24,000,* all tried veterans of France ; 
an astonishing success to have been 
achieved by a British force which had 

* The b'oops who capitulated at Cairo, ex¬ 
clusive of olvU servants, were— . 13,672 
At Alexandria, , . 10,523 


24,200 

which, supposing 4000 lost in the previous 
engagements, leaves a total 28,000 men to 
oppose the British in Bgypt havuw at their 
coramaad, in heavy oaunou and field-pieces, 
above 700 guns. The amount of tho force 
which the French had in this contest, ia as¬ 
certained by the best iiossiblesevidence, that 
of on unwiluitg witness, perfectly aoauaiuted 
with the tacts, and never disposed to oxi^- 
gorate the amount of Ids beaten tr^ps. " Iii 
March 1801,’^ says Naiwleon, “the English 
disembarked an army of 18,000 men, without 
artillery or cavalry horses r it should have 
been destroyed. Thearmy, vanquished alter 
six months of false manwuvres, mat dUem- 
bariteU on the sftores Fiffvence still 24,000 
strong. When JSafioleon quitted it, in the 
end of August 17w, it amounted in all to 
28,.500 men. As tho British and allied forudb 
did not eutersimultaneously into action, but, 
DU the aiutrary, at.au interval of several 
months fivim each other, U'le victory must 
have remained with the French if tliey liad 
had a general of capacity at their head, who 
know how to avgw himself skilfully of the 
advantages of his central position.'' The 
British forces which camo witti Bir Balph 
Abereromby were— . . . 16,500' 

landed in April. . . 3,000 

■Oame with SifBav^ Baird. . 5,019 

Total British and Indian troops, 25,518 

The army of the Grand Viaiot, which a,d- 
vanced ai^mst Cairo after the battle of Alex¬ 
andria, Was Duly 14,000 stremg, and In suuh a 
suto of disor^isation as to be capable of 
directing very Uttio in the field; and the corps 
which utucbd at Rosetta numbered only 6000 
men, and elfected very little against the 
Oitemy. Wliea, therefore, it is recollceted 
that tbo campaign M(as real^ cooclnded by 
the oapltulation of General BeRiard at Cairo 
on tbo 26th June, ttiat the forces fodm the 
Hed Sea only lauded at Cosseir on the 8th 
J uly, and arrived afcGairoon the lOfch Angtiat, 
(Jid oonse(Utently that the contest was decid¬ 
ed by 19,500 British against 28,000 French, 
having the advantage of a eontral position, 
aiid possession of oil the fortified jdaoes In 
riie CKvuntry, it must be admitted that tno- 
deru history hiw few more .glorious ochleve- 
ineuts to commemorato. 
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baxdly ever seen a shot fired, and which, 
even iududiug those who came up from 
India six weeks after Cairo )xad surren¬ 
dered, never amounted to tho same nu- 
mei'ioal strength. * 

46. After ^e reduction of Alexan¬ 
dria, the m'eater part of the army, with 
Gkunei^ Hutchinson, I'eturned to Eng¬ 
land, leaving twelve thousand men, in¬ 
cluding the Indian troops, to secure 

This being the first great disaster which 
the Republicans had sustamed by hutd since 
die commencement of tho Hevoliittou, and 
it having fidlen on So distinguisbod a portion 
of their army ita that whi(fo had gone through 
tlie Italian and Egyptian oampaigus, they 
have been indefotigabie in their endeavours 
to underrate the credit duo to the Euglisli 
troops on the occasion; forgetting, that if the 
British acted feebly, what must tlie French 
have done, when, with such a superiority of 
force, they were com^Milled to capitulate? 
It is true that themovemeuts of Hutebinsou, 
after the l>attle8 of '21afc Marcli, were slow and 
cautious; but that they were not unreasou- 
ably so, is proved by the consideration that 
he had to advance with less tbfin half hia 
army against n force at Grand Cairo which 
amountod to a 3,000 men, and could send 
10,060 into the field, and that even after all 
he arrived at the scone of action, and con¬ 
cluded the capitulation of Cairo, six weeks 
before the arrival of ^e troops froi^i tho Bed 
^a, with no more, than 4500 Euromans, and 
a disorderly rabble of 25,600 Turks, hardly 
provided with battering tiitin. All the 
ingentiity of the French cammt get rid of the 
important fact, that, by Rutcuinsun’s ad¬ 
vance to Ratnauieb, hBsei3aratod their lurmioa 
at Cairo and Alexandria firom each other, and 
imabled him, with a force greatly inferior to 
the two token toother, to bo superior to 
both at the point m attack—>the surest test, 
as Napoleon .justly observes, of a good gene¬ 
ral. The British officers; alter Alexandria 
was taken, discovered that the works on tlio 
heigiits of Nieomiljs. and, in patticulivr, forts 
Cretin and Cafmrelli, were lu auch p state 
th^they could have opposed no eShettud re¬ 
sistance to a rigorous attack, and they were 
thus led to regret that Uiey had been induc¬ 
ed by their imposing uppearonce to reUn- 
quish the active pumiit of thsfr advantages 
Mfore Meuoti’s arrival on the Ifith March; 
but if they hod done so. and Alexandria had 
thereby fwen, ii is doubtfoT whether the ul¬ 
timata 6uooes8 ef Rie expedition would not 
have been ehdapgered: as it wouM have only 
deprived the enemy of 4000 meni and lod to 
the concentration of the Tbmaiiivier, above 
20,000 stnmg, in tlie central position at Cairo, 
from whpncc tboy nught naVe destroyed 
cither the Grand Vizier, 8ir B. Baird, or 
General Swtdthtron, as they successively ap- 
prriached the interior of Egypt, whoroas, by 
die retention of Alexandria, that dlsporeiou 
of force was occasioned whiOh ultimately 
proved f.ital to them in the campaign. 
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the oouutry until a general peace. The 
European ofiicerB and soldiers were 
much stru'ck by the luxury of their 
comrades in the Indian service, and, ac- 
cuatoiAed to sleep on the bare sand, with 
no other covering than a tented canopy, 
beheld with astonishment the^ nume< 
rouB retainers and sumptuous .equi- 
pages which attested the magnificence 
of Asiatic warfare. But Sir David 
Baird soon showed that, if his troops 
ha<l adopted the pacific habits of the 
soldiers of Darius, tht^ had not forgot¬ 
ten the martial qualities of those of 
Alexander, and their morning exercises 
in the camp of Alexandr ia exhibited a 
combination of activity and discipline 
never surpassed by the finest troops of 
the western world, 

46. The expulsion of the French 
from Egypt was followed by a piece of 
treachery on the port of the Ottomans, 
which, if not firmly resisted by the Eng¬ 
lish commander, would have brought 
indelible disgrace on the British name. 
The Turkish government, aware of the 
insecure tenure by which their authori¬ 
ty in Egypt was held, as long as the beys 
retained their UBcendanoy in the coun¬ 
try, had secretly resolved upon extir¬ 
pating them; and in order to carry 
this design into effect, seven of the 
chiefs were invited to Alexandria, to 
hold a conference with the Capitan 
Pasha, by whom they were received 
W'ith every demonstration of respect, 
and invited on board a Biiti,sh vessel. 
But when they got into the boats which 
were to convey them thither, they took 
fright, and desired to be returned 
ashore; and this having been refused, a 
. struggle ensued, in the course of which, 
three of the beys were killed, and four 
wounded. This'frightful violation of 
all public^aith, though by no means 
unusual among Asiatic despots, excited 
the most lively indignation in the Brit¬ 
ish army. General Hutchinson imme- 
diatriy put his troops under arms, and 
made such energetic remonstrances to 
the Capitan Pasha^ that he was obliged 
to surrender up the foui* beys who had 
been wounded, and the bodies of the 
slain, who were interred with military 
honours at Alexandria. This resolute 
conduct oomidctely cleared the Britirix 


from all imputation of liaviug been 
accessoiy to the intended massacre, 
though it was far from allaying the in¬ 
dignant feeling of the English officers, 
many of whom openly declared that 
the Capitan Pasha should have been 
seized in the centre of his camp, and 
hung by the yard-arm of the .frigate to 
which he intended to have Conveyed 
the victims of his treachery. 

47. When left to theirowu resources, 
however, the Mameluke chiefs were to¬ 
tally unable to maintain their former 
government in Egypt. Many of them 
had fallen in the contest with France; 
their redoubtable cavalry had perish¬ 
ed; and out^of the whole militia of 
the province, scarcely two thousand 
could be mustered iu arms when the 
Europeans withdrew. They were com¬ 
pelled to relisquish, therefore, their old 
sovereignty on the banks of the Nile, 
and accept the offer of the Grand Seig¬ 
nior, to surrender on favourable terms 
the province into the hands of the Os- 
manlis. *A pasha was established, who 
soon became the real sovereign of the 
country, and ICing contrived, by the 
regular payment of his tribute, to main- 
tain himsrif undisturbed in his domin¬ 
ions. Under his able and undivided 
administration, order began to reap¬ 
pear out of chaos; life became com¬ 
paratively secure; though excessive 
taxation was'established, and the na¬ 
tional resources were prodigiously aug¬ 
mented, By this means one singular 
and lasting consequence resulted frem 
the French residence in h^ypt. The 
old onai'chical tyranny of the Mame¬ 
lukes was destroyed; a powerful govern¬ 
ment establiihed on Ibe banks of the 
Nile, which, iu the end, crushed the 
Wahabees in Arabia, extended itself 
over Syria as far as the defiles of Mount 
Taurus, and was only prevented, by 
the interv^tion of France and Russia^ 
from utteriy overturning the dominion 
of the Osmanlis. Thus everything con¬ 
spired to bring about the great Orien¬ 
ts Betolutioa of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. The power of the Turks, th% 
chief bulwark of Mahometanism, was 
weakened alike by the victories eff the 
French and tiie conquests of their op¬ 
ponents ; and the Crescent^ long trium- 
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phant in tbe East, was at length struck 
down, not less by tlie ultimate eflFects 
of the ambition of the Republicans, 
who ridiculed every species of devo¬ 
tion, than by the enthusiasm of the 
Muscovites, who sought on entrance to 
Paradise through the breach of Con- 
stantiuotda 

48. Bbt neither of the victorious 
states foresaw these remote conse¬ 
quences, which as yet lay buried in the 
womb of fate; and the demonstrations 
of joy at the sm'render of Alexandria 
wei’e OS ardent on the shores of the 
Bosphorus as on the banks of the 
Thames. The cannon of the Seraglio 
were fired, the city was splendidly illu¬ 
minated, medals wci’e struck to be dis- 
tiibuted among the English who had 
served in Egypt; and a palace was 
built for the British ambassador at 
Pera, as a lasting monument of the gra¬ 
titude of the Ottoman empire. In 
Loudon, the publio'thankfulness, if less 
noisy, was still more sincere. The people 
of England hailed this great* achieve¬ 
ment as a counterpoise to all the disas¬ 
ters of the war; as a ^umiliationr, of 
France on tliat element where it had 
been so long victorious, and a check to 
its ambition in that quarter where its 
hopes had been most sanguine; as the 
harbinger of those greater triumphs 
which would await them, if the enemy 
should carry into execution their long- 
threatened invasion of the British 
islands. Under the infiuenoe of these 
sentiments the early disasters of the 
war were forgiftten^* the fears, the as¬ 
perity of former times, were laid aside; 
and the people, satisfied with having 
redeemed their honour in military war¬ 
fare by one gi'eat triumph, looked for¬ 
ward without anxiety to the cessation 
of the contest, in the firm belief that 
they could renew it without apprehen¬ 
sion whenever the national safety re¬ 
quired that it should be resumed. 

49. Although the French were thus 
expelled from Egypt, it was not without 
the greatest efforts on tljie part of Na- 
ifoleon to preserve so important an ac¬ 
quisition, that it eluded his grasp. By 
gimt exertions a squadron of seven 
ships of the line and five frigates, 
having on board six thousand men and 
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vast supplies of all soits, hatlbeon madf 
ready for sea, and aiviled from Urest ju 
the beginning of Januaiy J H eiiule'' 
the vigilance of two British !uiron,s, 
the firet of four, the secoi i hf five 
shi];>s of the line, which were rk‘t;ieheil 
in pursuit under Sir John Borla’o 
Warren and Sir Richard Jhokerton, 

passedtheStraitsofGilmiltiir,and c epi 

along the coast of Afriwi, aljnost t' 
within sight of the l*haro.s f’*' Afoxnn- 
dria. But there one of its ft igatt\“t, me 
Africaine, was encountered and cap¬ 
tured by the English frig;dc Pha-he, 
of equal force ; and the admiral, di.s- 
couraged by this disaster, and alaniied 
at the accounts he recciv»!d of he 
strength of Lord Keith’.s squadron off 
the coast of Egypt, which, united to 
that of Bickerton, no a amc»untcd to 
seventeen sail of tlio line, renounced 
his enterprise, and returned to '1 .don. 
The frigate.s of the two sipxadrons came 
in sight of each other: but tliough 
Warren had only four sail of the lino, 
Gantheaume persisted in thinking it- 
was a much larger force, and hastened 
back. One of his frigate.s, howeviT, 
the Rdg^'U^rd, passed, under fiilso co¬ 
lours, through the British fleet, an^l 
made ite way into Aloxandrin and 
two other frigates, the Justice and 
Egyptienne, ,-et sail from Toulon, and 
succeexlofl in reacliing Alexandria with 
four hundred s.i’diors on board, with¬ 
out encountering any of the English 
squadrons. This the First Gonsul con- 
sidi .'ed ns decisive evidence that the 
whcle, if directed with equal skill, 
might have rea'^hed the same destina¬ 
tion. Gantheaume. therefore, retjeived 
positive orders to put again to sea, and 
at all hazards to attempt the relief of 
Egypt He set sail aficordingly on tlm 
20th March, avoided Sir John Borlase 
Warren’s squadron, which he met off 
Sardinia, and continued his route to¬ 
wards the coast of Africa; but Warren 
instantly made sail in the same direc¬ 
tion, and arrived off Alexandria on th® 
23d April No sooner was the French 
admiral informed of this, than he again 
turned about, and regained Toulon 
without any disaster. 

50. Irritated beyond measure by 
these repeated failures, Napoleon trans- 
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perpuijjtoiy ordcra to the ad- 
t.- i-ut to sea a third time, and 
at all hazards, to convey 
the n!iiilor''«'incnt4 he hud ou board 
ut-o AlA. lulrla. Ho set sail accord- 
’> I'ly oji p 2f)th IMay, throw succours 
u ikissiny t" the RppuMicau force be- 
sioiriug Porto Ferraio iu the isle of 
liib' ; iiioi eased his squadron by three 
(VigutpM [U'eiJ.ired for him by Oeneral 
Siir * at Pniudusium, aud arrived in 
of the cfjuid. )f Egypt, for the third 
t.iuu', on the 8tli J une. One of his brigs, 
the Ht'liopolh, rcaehed Alexandria on 
t)i»; day followiiiig ; but wlien Gantlie- 
aumo was begimiiiig preparations for 
’ai ding the troops on the sands to the 
westward of that town, his look-out 
trig.itLn iiiado sigi uls that the English 
ih-ol, 'urii, ing of foriy sail, of which 
eighteen were of the line, was approach¬ 
ing. 11 w as no longer possible to ejfect 
the olijeot of the expedition; in a few 
hours longer the squadron \vonld be 
enveloped in the enemy’s fleet, and 
the tfiuding of the troops on the desert 
.d oro, without stores or provisions, 
would oxpose them to certain destruc¬ 
tion. Gautiienume, therefore, refused 
to .K’CP ■ to Ino widies of the officers 
of the anii;s, w ho w* -e desirou-s to incur 
that perilou.s alternative, aud made sail 
again for the coast of France. On his 
route homewards lie f U in with the 
Swiflsurc, of aevt "1y-four guns, w'hich 
Ciiptai Hiillowoll defended long -w’ith 
his accustomed gallantry ; but be was 
at kngth ol,'ligo<l to surrender to the 
vast Ruporie ity of the Republican force, 
and with this tropby the admiral regain¬ 
ed the hiirbour of T lulon. The French 
journals, long accustomed to continued 
disasters at sea, celebrated this gleam 
of success as a miSmurabie triumph, 
and loudly boasted of the skill with 
which their fleet had traversed the Me¬ 
diterranean and avoided the English 
squadrons : “ a melancholy reflection,” 
says the historian of Napoleon, “ for a 
country aud its admirals, when skill in 
avoiding a combat is hold equivalent 
' to a victory.” 

51. This effort, however, was not the 
only one made by the First Consul for 
the relief of Egypt. His design wm to 
support Gantheaume by a combined 


squadron of fifteen ships of the line, 
drawn from the harbours of France and 
Spain. For this purpose great efforts 
had been made by the Spanish marine: 
six ships of the bine at Cadiz had been 
placed under the orders of the French 
admu'al, Bumanoir; and six others had 
reached that harbour ^om ',Ferrol, 
while the English blockading squa¬ 
drons, under Sir John Borlase Wan-eii 
jmd Sir Richard Bickerton, had left 
their stations off these harbours in 
search of Admirid Gantlreaume; and 
Admiral Linois, with three ships of the 
line, was to join them from Toulon. 
The British government, justly alanned 
at such a conceiitratiou of force iu the 
Isle ofiiLeon, hastily despatched Sir 
James Saumarez with seven ships of 
the line and two frigates, to resume the 
bluckiide of C&diz; aud he had hardly 
arrived off the harbour's mouth, when 
advices were received that Admiral 
Ijiuois, witn three ships of the line and 
one frigate^ was approaching from the 
Mediterranean. No sooner did the 
French admiral find that the blockade 
of Ceffliz had been re-established by a 
force superior to his own, than ho 
abandoned all hope of eflecting the 
prescribed junction, and fell back to 
Algesiraz bay, where he took slielter 
uuder the powerful batteries which de¬ 
fend its coasts. Thither he was follow¬ 
ed by Sir James Saumarez, whose squa¬ 
dron was now reduced to six ships of 
the line by the detachment of one of 
hi.s vessels to the mouth oi^the Guadal- 
quiver. The British aadmiral resolved 
upon an immediate attack, notw'ith- 
standing that the forts, and batteries, 
and gun-boats,* now manned by gun¬ 
ners from the B’ronch ships, presented 
the most formidable appearance. 

62. The British fleet stood into the 
bay, led by Oaptoin Hood iu the 
yenerable, with springs on their cables; 
and in a short time the action began. 
The Andacions and Pompey, succes¬ 
sively approaching, gallantly took their 
stations alongside of the French vessels, , 
between them and the batteries on 
shore. The wind, however, fell shortly 
after the leading ships got into action, 
so as to prevent the remainder of the 
squadron from advancing; to their sup- 
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port; and when at length a light 
br^Ke fi’um the south enabled the 
Hannibal to work into the scene of 
danger, she grounded in such a situa' 
tion as to be exposed to the shot of the 
French squadron on one side, and of 
the formidable batteries of Almirante 
and St Jago on the other; while four¬ 
teen gun-boats, securely posted under 
her stern, kept up with great vigour a 
destructive raking fire, to which no re¬ 
turn could be made. To complete the 
disaster, the wind totally failed soon 
after, so as to render it impossible for 
the other vessels, notwithstanding the 
utmost efforts, to rend«? any effectual 
assistance ; and the bo,^ts, which had 
been destined to storm the batteries 
on the islands, were all required to 
tow the liue-of-battle ships wUcit were 
still afloat, so as to briilg their broad¬ 
sides to bear upon the enemy. The 
Pompey also was so severely raked by 
the batteries and gun-boats that she 
became unmanageable, and required to 
be towed out of fire by the* o^er ves¬ 
sels. After several gallant attempts, 
therefore, on the pm4 of Sir James 
Saumarez and his squadron, to throw 
themselves between the batteries and 
the grounded vessel, they were com¬ 
pelled to di-aw off, leaving her to her 
kte, and, after an honourable resis¬ 
tance, she struck her colours. 

53. The loss of the British in killed 
and wounded in this action was 361, 
that on the part of the B'rench and 
Spaniards, /t86 ; but the unwonted 
occum.nce of th« retreat of the former, 
and the capture of one of their line-of- 
batUe ships, diffused the most extra- 

* " The First Cousul,*' wvj'Stbe Duehess of 
Abrautda, “ recounted this triumph to mb 
with the most lively satisfaction, with eycui 
literally ove rflo wing with joy at this unlook¬ 
ed-for event. Naval victories were rare at 
tlint period, and Napoleon felt the full satls- 
foctiun arising from this one. Admiral Lin- 
ois received the sole reeompense which it was 
in his power at that period to bestow—a 
sabre of honour. All' those who have nar¬ 
rowly studied the character of Napoleon, 
must have seen that the ruling passion of his 
great mind was the humbling of England. It 
was ilia constant object of study; and 1 can 
salbly affirm that, during the fourteen years 
tliatheboid the reins of power, during which 
1 oertaiiily saw him very fVe(|Ueatly, be was 
amstautly set upon that object, and passiou- 
atoly desirous of the glory which it would 
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ordinary joy throughout France, in 
which the First Consul warmly pitt’ti- 
cipated.* It was publicly announced 
at the theati'cs, and in the gazette 
issued on the occasion, thUt three 
French sail of the line had completely 
defeated six British, and captured one 
of their number—without the slightest 
mention of the batteries on shore, to 
which the Spanish official account, 
with more justice, ascribed the failure 
of the attack, t But these transports 
were of short duration, and an awful 
catastrophe was destined to close, for 
the present, the naval strife between 
the two nations. After the battle, the 
English fleet repaired to Gibraltar, 
and the utmost efforts were made, 
night and day, to get the squadron 
again ready for sea. But it was found 
that the Pompey was so much damaged 
that she could not be set afloat in time, 
and therefore her crew were distri¬ 
buted through the other vessels ; and 
on the morning of the 12th July, the 
fleet stood out to sea to avenge the 
affront they had received. H can while 
the Spanish squadron at Cadiz, oousisb- 
ing of six ships of the line and three 
frigates, two of the fonner beoi'ing 112 
guns each, had joined the shattered 
French fleet in Algesiraz bay : and the 
combined force was moving towards 
the Ifile of Leon, at the time that the 
English squadron, consisting of five 
ships of the line and one frigate, was 
working out of the harbour of Gi braltar, 
54. Nothing in war could be fion- 
oeived more animating than the cir¬ 
cumstances under which the British 
fleet then set forth to redeem the 

produce. He conatantly thought tJiat he 
could give France the means of combating 
that power on equal kirma, and subduing it; 
al] his measures tended towards that cad ’’ 
—D'ABRaaTBS. v. 264, 258. 

I “Theaction,”says the Madrid Oazotto 
extraordinary, “ woe very obstinate and 
bloody ou both rides, and likewise on the 
part of oiu* batteriea, whicli decided the fate 
of the day. It la to the hot and sustained fire 
of fort 8t JagO that we owe the capture of 
the English ship; for her bold manoeuvre of 
attempting to pass between the French 
admires ahip and the shore made her 
ground, and, notwithstanding the utmost 
exorUous to got her afloat, it was found im¬ 
passible, and the firo of the liattcrics very 
soon compelled her to strike."—Keo Jamza 
iU. 173. 
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honour of their flag. The combined firat bi'oadside, which was wholly un¬ 
squadron, cc^nsisting of nine ships of expected, from the approach of the Eog- 
th« line and four Mgates, was proudly liah vessel not being perceived in the 
and leisurely moving towards Cadi*!, dark, brought down part of the masts 
with all ^Is set and a favourable wind, and rigging of the Coidos, which 
bearing with them their pritse, the fell athwart the bows of t^he Superb; 
Hannibal, which they had contiived to and the next set the sails thus lying 
get afloat, in tow of the Indienne fri- across, which had been reijently tarred, 
gate. The anxiety of the British on fire. The flames, fa^ed \)y the 
sailors to rescue her from their hands tempestuous gale, spread with fright- 
was indescribable; the day was clear, ful rapidity, and the remaining masts 
the rock covered with spectators, and and rigging were in a few minutes in a 
loud shouts hailed every successive blaze. Deeming this gigantic adver- 
Btitish vessel which cleared the pier- scry so far disabled that she must fall 
head of Gibraltar to proceed on the into the hands of the remainder of the 
perilous service. The mole, the quays, fleet as they came up, the Superb passed 
the batteries, the cUifs, wera crowded on, and in hal&au hour overtook and 
with anxious multitudes,* eager to wit- engaged the St-Antoine, of 74 guns, 
ness the approaching conflict; the baud whic^ soon struck her colours. The 
of the Admiral’s ship, the Cajsar, Csesar and Venerable came up in sue- 
played the popular air, *' Come, cheer cessimi, and thb chase was continued all 
up, my lads, ’tis to glory wc steer,*' night, in the midst of a tempestuous 
while the militai'y bapds of thegarri- gale, by thejight of the discharges which 
son made the rock re-echo with the at intervals flashed through the gloom, 
notes of ** Britons, strike home ! '* Bo and the awful oonflagratioii of the bum- 
thrilling was the interest of the scene, ingship, wltich gleamed upon the waves 
so overpowering the feelings which it for miles around. But while the sail- 
excited, that the foreigners who vrit- ors v^re making the gi'eatest eflbits, 
nessed it wished they hiid been English- and constantly nearing the enemy, a 
men; and even the wounded begged terriblecatastrophe occurred, which for 
to be taken on boat'd to share in tke a moment daunted the stoutest heaits. 
honours of the approaching conflict, The Buperb, after having disabled the 
55. It was in truth a proud sight lieal Carlos on her starboard, passed 
for the English garrison to behold their on, poured a broadside on the larboard 
fleet, of five ships of the line, only ten into the Bon Hermenegildo, also of 112 
days after a bloody encounter, again gtms, and soon outstripped both her 
put to sea to give chase to on enemy’s firet-rate antagouists. The English oap- 
squadi'on of nine Hue-of-batlle ships, tain was no sooner past th^ last of these 
six of which were perfectly uninjured, veesela than he extmguished all the 
and which contained two three-deckers lights on board hud ceased firing; so 
of stupendous magnitude. TheHanni- t^t his ship was lost sight of in the 
bal soon fell astern, and, with the fi'ig- dark, and the Spaniards saw only their 
ate which had her in tow, returned to own vessels, both of which were still 
Algesiraz; but th5 remainder of the firing, unawarethattheenemy had pas#- 
squadron cleared Cabritta pointy and ed on. In the darkness of the night, 
stood away, os darkness set m, with all mutually mistaking each other tor an 
sail towanis Cadiz. At ten at night, enemy, they got involved in a mortal 
a fresh breeze filled the sails of the Eng- combat; the violence of the wind spread 
lish fleet; they gained rapidly on the ene- the flames from the one to the other, 
my, and Bir James gave orders that they the heavehs were illumiuated by the 
sliould engage the fii'st vessels which awful conflagratioii, and at midnight • 
they could overtake. At eleven, tlie they both blew up with an explosion 
leading ship, the Superb, steering right so tremendous as to shake Cadiz to its 
between the Real Carlos and San Her- foundations, and spread, a thrill of hbr- 
menegildo, both of 112 guns, opened ror through, every soul that witnessed 
i t-a fire on the first of these vessels. The it. Out of two thousand men, of whom 
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their crews consisted, not more than 
250 were saved by the English boats, 
the remainder being blown into the air 
or lost in the waves on that tempestu¬ 
ous night. 

56. When morning dawned, both 
fleets were extremely scattered, the 
Veiierqbh' iy?d J hames being far ahead 
of the rest of the British squadron, and 
the French ship Formidable, of eighty 
guns, in the rear of the French fleet, 
at some diatajice from the remahider 
of their vessels. The British ships in¬ 
stantly gave chase, and soon brought 
her to action. It began within mus¬ 
ket-shot ; and shortly the hostile ships 
were abreast of each other, within pis¬ 
tol range, and a tremendous fire was 
kept up on both sides. Undismayed 
by tlio superiority of the force brought 
against him, the French cajdain, 
Tronde, matie the most gallant resist¬ 
ance, which was soon rendfred eq^^al, 
by the Thames unavoidably falling be¬ 
hind, and dropping out of ^the action. 
The fire of the Venorahle, however, 
directed at the hull of her opponent, 
was begimiing to teff severely <fti the 
enemy’s ci^ew, .when the French gun¬ 
ners, by a fortunate discharge, succeed¬ 
ed in bringing down her naain-maat, 
and with it most of her rigging, so 
that she foil behind, and soon after¬ 
wards her other masts went by the 
board, and she struck on the shoals of 
San I’edro.+ In tliis desperate situa¬ 
tion Captain Hood still maintained a 
eonte.st with the stem-chasers of the 
Formidable, atni' gave time for two 
other ships of the lino to come upr 
upon the appearance of which the 
enemy relinquished their design of at¬ 
tacking the disabled vessel, and, crowd- 

* It is asserted by M. Thiers in his “ Ilis- 
toiro du Oousiilat et de I’Empiro," ttiat the 
Spanish slnp Real Carlos was act on fire 
red-hot shot, heated for that purpose onboard 
the Buporh. This is «u entii'e mistake. The 
fire arose from the sails of the fipaniah ship 
diking firo from the broadside of .the Biiperb, 
as she t»assed, almost touching her first-rate 
antagonist. There was not n heated shot 
* fii'od from tlio Hupwb, nor any fiinuico for 
heating them on boai^. See n very into- 
ivstuig letter from Wr Outram, the sur¬ 
geon of the vessel at ttie time, in the Olat- 
pou’ CmrUr, 15th October 1845 ; and Tiuuiw' 
Hiftoirt du Contulat de PMmpire, iii. 127, 
128. 
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iug all sail, stood in for Cadiz harbour, 
where they were soon aftfr moored in 
safety. The intelligence of this bold 
and fortunate engagement, ii\ whicli a 
British fleet so severely handled an 
enemy's squadron of nearly double its 
own force, excited the greater joy iii 
Great Britain, that the precuding fail¬ 
ure in Algesiraz bay had somewhat 
mortified a people, nursed by long-con¬ 
tinued success to unreasonable expec- 
tatiohs of constant triumph on thoir 
favourite clement. On the other band, 
the frightful catastrophe which befell 
their two first-rate men-of-war spread 
the utmost consternation througli the 
Spanish peninsula, and increased that 
strong repiigdanoe w'hich the Ciistilian 
youth had long manifested for the 
naval sevice. 

.57. Contemporaneous with these 
maritime operations was a measure 
from which*Napoleon anticipated much 
in the way of forming a counterpoise 
to the vast colonial acquisitions made 
by Great Britain during the war; and 
this was an attack upon Portugal, the 
ancient and tided ally of England. The 
French, according to their own admis- 
siqn, had no cause of complaint against 
that power; the only motive of the 
war WHS to provide an equivalent to 
the maritime conquests of England. 
“ We only wished,” says Bignon, “ to 
enter that kingdom in order to leave 
it, and stipulate an the condition of 
that retreat some conaidemble conces¬ 
sion from Great Britain.” The most 
obvious means of effecting this object 
was to interest Spain in its execution, 
and this was adroitly managed the 
First Consul. In the treaty of Lun^* 
ville, as already observeii, it had been 

t An incident, highly cliararteristic of tlK.- 
KiigUsh sailon, occurrod in tins acticu. In 
Its voyage through tho Hieditcrmuoan, tbe 
l^ach floet'had fcUleu in witli, and captured, 
the brig Speedy, of fourteen guns, commanct- 
ed by Captain Ixjbd Cochhanb, and that gal¬ 
lant officer, with hia Uttlecrew, was on boanl 
tbe Formidable when tbe action took plaeo 
in the bay of Algesiraz. At every broads'do 
tho vess^ rccoivod fkom tho EngHnh. these 
bravo men gave three choers, regardless alike 
of the threats of instant death from the 
F'roueh if they continued bu unseemly an in¬ 
terruption, and the obvious danger that they 
tbernsolvoa might be sent to tlio bottom by 
tho discharges of their Irieuds. 
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stipulated that the grand-duchy of Tus¬ 
cany should be ceded by the Austrian 
iarnily, and ejected into a separate prin¬ 
cipality in favour of Don Louis, n prince 
of the ^Tjanish fiunily; and that duchy 
was soon after constituted a royal do¬ 
main, under the title of the kingdom 
of Etniria. Europe was at a loss at 
fiiist to divine what was the motive for 
this sudden condition in favour of the 
Spanish house of Bourbon; but it was 
soon made manifest, when it appeared 
that a treaty hjui been concluded be¬ 
tween France and Spain, the object of 
which was,, ‘‘to compel the couit of 
Lisbon to separate itself from the alli¬ 
ance of Great Britain, and cede, till the 
conclusion of a general peace, a fourth 
of its territory to the French and Span¬ 
ish forces.” 

58. This tlagi-ant and unprovoked in* 
vjisiou of the rights of a pacific state 
took place at tlu) very time when France 
was loudly proclaiming the principles 
of the Armed Xeutrality, and the utter 
injuatico of one belligerent interfering 
with the trade or alliances of independ¬ 
ent powers. But it soon appeared that 
the First Consul's tenderness for neu¬ 
tral rights was all on one element,where 
he was weakest; and that on the other, 
where his power was well-nigh irresist¬ 
ible, he was prepsu-ed to go the utmost 
length of warlike aggression, and compel 
every other state to enter into his pro¬ 
jects of hostility against Great Britain. 
So early as December 1800, when the 
victory of Hoheulinden had relieved him 
of all anxiety on the side of Gennaiiy, 
he had given orders for the formation 
of nn anny of observation at Bordeaux, 
which gradually drew towards the 
Pyrenees, and was increased to twenty 
thousand men. This was followed, 
some months nften^ards, ,by a declara¬ 
tion of war on the part of Spain, 
against the court of Lisbon. The os¬ 
tensible grounds of complaint on which 
this step was rested, was the refusal by 
the coiii't of Lisliou to ratify a peace 
with France, signed by its pleuipoten -1 
tiary in 1797; accompanied with a| 
complaint that she had furnished pro¬ 
tection to the English fleets and sailors, 
and insulted the French in the harbour 
of Caiihageua. The real reasons for the 


war were very different. “ The court? 
of Lisbon and Madrid,” says the French 
historian, “united by recent intermar¬ 
riages, had no real subjects of dispute. 
They were drawn into the contest be¬ 
cause the ono was attached to the po¬ 
litical system of France, the other to 
that of Great Britain.” The real ob¬ 
ject of the First Consul to'^ecure, 
by conquests in Poi^tugal, more advan¬ 
tageous terms of peace with Great Bri¬ 
tain. On such successes, and a victory 
in Egypt, ho Avas aware the conditions 
to he obtained mainly depended. * 
Spain was at this time entirely under 
the guidance of the Priuco of the l‘cuce 
—a vain and ambitious favourite, who 
had risen from* an obscure origin, by 
court intrigue, to an elevation little 
short of the throne, and who threw 
himself willingly into the arms of 
France, in oivIVer to seek fin effectuid 
support against the pride find patriot¬ 
ism of the^Jastilian noblesse, wlio were 
exceedingly jealous of his authority. 
Guided b^ such a ruler, Spam miule 
herself the willing instrument of Frence 
in this tyranuif^l aggression. She 
afterwards expiated her fault by tor¬ 
rents of blood, 

69. In this extremity the Portu¬ 
guese government natundly turned to 
Eugltuid for support, aud offered, if 
that power would send an army of 
tvs^euty-five thousand men, to give her 
the command of the native forces. Had 
it been in the power of Gi’eat Britain 
to have acceded to ibis offer, the des¬ 
perate struggle of the Peninsula might 
have been accelerated by eight years, 
and the tiiumphs of Busaco and Yi- 
meira have graced the conclusion of 
the first poiii of the war. But it was 
thought impossible to make such an 
effort; her chief disposable force was 
already engaged in Egypt; aud the 
great contest in the north, as yet unde¬ 
cided, required all the means which 
were at the disposal of her government. 
All that could be done, thei*efore, was 

* *'‘BverytWag depends,’wrote M.'Otto, 
‘on two drcuinstaucus: will the Buglish army • 
bu bcatcu in will i^puiu openly de> 

cliuro againat I’urtuffal? Make haste and 
struggle to obtain these two results, or at 
least one of the two. and you will have a 
glorious peat’o.'”—TaiKBS, hi. 23. 
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to send a few regiments to Lisbon, with 
a loan of £300,000, in order if possible 
to procure a respite from the impend¬ 
ing danger till the general peace, which, 
it was already foreseen, could not be 
far distPJit. 

60. Deprived in this manner of any 
effectual external aid, the Portuguese 
governinenJs..^o appearance at least, was 
not wanting to its ancient renown. An 
animated proclamation was put forth, 
in which the people were reminded of 
their ancestors’ heroic resistance to the 
Romans, andtheirimperishabie achieve¬ 
ments in the southern hemisphere; 
new armaments were ortlered, works 
hastily constmcted, a levy e% mam 
called fmiih, and the ^late borrowed 
ih>m the churches to aid government 
in carrying on the means of defence. 
But during all this show of resistance, 
there was a secret nu(^erstaiidiug be¬ 
tween the courts of Lisbon and Madrid. 
The reguhu’ troops on thp frontier, 
about twenty thousand strong, were 
scarcely increased by a single soldier; 
and when, in the end of May, the 
Spanish army of thinjby thousand com¬ 
batants iuvtided the country, thJy ex- 
perifflaced hardly any resistance. Ju* 
rumenha and Olivenza at once opened 
their gates; Campo Mayor, though 
amply provided w'ith everything re¬ 
quisite to sustain a siege, only held out 
a fortnight; and the Portuguese, flying 
in disoider, made haste to throw the 
Tagus between them and the enemy. 
Even Elvas, which never lowered its 
colours in a moi'c glorious stibseqeut 
strife, suri*enderAl; and in a fortnight 
after the war commenced, this collusive 
contest was terminated by the signa¬ 
ture of preliminaries oV peace at Ab- 
rantes. By this treaty, which was rati- 
fled on 29th September, Oliveuzo, with 
its circumjacent tenitory, was ceded to 
Spain, and the ports of Portugal were 
shut against the English flag. 

61. sooner were the terms of 
this treaty known in France, than the 
First Consul refused to ratify them. 
Kot that he had either any animosity 
or cause of complaint against the oabi* 
net of Lisbon, but that by this pacifi¬ 
cation the main object of the war was 
lost—namely, the occupation of suoh a 
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portion of the Portuguese territory by 
the French troops, as might give weight 
to the demands of France for restitiv 
tion of her conquered colonies from 
Great Britain. The French,army of 
observation, accordingly, under Leclerc 
and St Cyr, five-and-twenty tbonsnnd 
strong, which had adv.mced to Ciudad 
Rodrigo, entered Portugal, invested Al¬ 
meida, and threatened both Lisbon and 
Oporto. Menacing letters were des- 

E atched to the Prince of tlie Peace by 
ie First Consul, who openly declared 
that if the Spanish corps, fifteen thou¬ 
sand strong, stationed at,Salamanca, 
made a single step in advance, he would 
consider it as a declaration of war, and 
that, in that event, the last hour of the 
Spanish monarchy had struck.* The 
Portuguese government now commen¬ 
ced serious preparations : six sail of the 
line were detached from Lisbon to rein¬ 
force the English blockading squadron 
off Cadiz, and such efforts a.s the time 
would admit wei'e maxie to reinforce 
the army on the frontier. But the con¬ 
test was too unequal; and England, 
anticipating the seizure of the conti¬ 
nental dominions of the house of Bnv 
ganza, had already taken poasession of 
the island of Madeira, to secure its colo¬ 
nial dominions from insult, when the 
tempest was averted by extenial events. 
The near approach of an accommoda¬ 
tion between France and England, made 
it a greater object for the First Consul 
to extend his colonial acquisitions, than 
to enlarge his conquests on the conti¬ 
nent of Europe; while the arrival of a 
convoy with a great 8up])ly of silver 
from Brazil, gave the Portuguese gov¬ 
ernment the means both of satisfying 
his pecuniary demands, and gratifying 
the cupidity of his inferior agenta To 

* “ The letter of the 3’rincc of Peace is so 
absurd that it does uot do'^ervo a serious re¬ 
ply. But if this Prince, bnbed by Bngland. 
draws the king and the cpiocn into measures 
hostile to ^0 honour and iikterestH of the Re- 

E ublio, tlie knell of the bpanish monarchy 
as rung. My intention ia that the French 
troops wall rbmaln in Spain, until fieaco has 
been declared between the RepiibUc and 
Portugal, 'fhe slightest movement on the 
part of the Spanish troops to draw nearer to 
the Fraijch army, will bo treated as a dodn- 
rotion of'wjir.”— Napolkok au Minitire de* 
JltXatimt SxcMeuret, iotli July 1801: Tuisrui, 
iii. m. 
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use the words of a French historian— 
“ The Portuguese government, holding 
the pui-so, thjrew it at the feet of the 
robbers, and thus saved itself from de- 
‘ stmctioij.” 

62. Bribes were liberally bestowed 
on the Frezich generals,* and so com¬ 
pletely did this seasonable supply re¬ 
move all difficulties that a treaty was 
soon concluded, in virtue of which Oli- 
venisa, with its territory, was confirmed 
to Spain; the harbours of Portugal were 
closed against Eughsh ships, both of 
W'ar and con3inei*ce; one half of Guiana, 
as far as the Carapanatuba stiiiatn, was 
ceded to France, and the Commerce of 
the Republic was placed on the same 
footing as that with the most favoured 
nations. By a less honourable and se¬ 
cret article, the immediate payment of 
twenty million francs (£80i),000) was 
made the condition of the retreat of 
the French troops. As the war ap¬ 
proached a termination, the anxiety of 
Napoleon to procure equivalents for the 
English colonial acquisitions became 
more vehement. Talleyrand’s letters 
to the I’rince of the Peace, iusisting 
on the cession of Trinidad by Spain, in 
pursuance of Napoleon’s instructions, 
were of the most menacingkind-l* With 
the same view, as already noticed, he 
made propositions to Prussia to seize 
Hanover; an insidious though tempt¬ 
ing offer, which he frequently after re¬ 
newed, which would have rendered that 
power permanently a dei>endant on 
France, and totally altere<l the balance 
of European politics. But the Prus¬ 
sian cabinet had good sense enough, at 
that time nt least, to see that no such 
gratuitous act of spoliation was likely 
to prove a permanent acquisition, and 
declined the propo^ 

* Leclorcgot five million fnnics, or £200,000, 
for his own sh.Hrc.—IJ ahd. viii. 156. 

t Spain has i ri/ide war (to use one of bia own 
eoeprossions) with hypocriny against Portugal; 
she reallv wislios peace. The Prince of Peace 
is, aoourding to onr iufenxmtiou, in correspon¬ 
dence with England. A ruptmv with Sfiaui is 
a ridiunlous menace, when we have her ves¬ 
sels at Brnst, and our troops in the hmrt of 
the kingdom. Spain has only one thing to 
do—that is, in her treaties with England, to 
place the island of Tnuidiid at onr disposal." 
—'M. Taluevkand aw Mmktre it luFroMtA 
Madrid, 0 th July 1801. Tuisas, iii. 167. 
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63. Meanwhile Napoleon, relieved by 
the treaty of Lundville from all ajj- 
preheusions of a serious Continental 
stiniggle, bent nil his attention to Great 
Britain, and made serious preparations 
for invasion on his own side of the 
Channel. Though not of the gigantic 
character which they assumed iu a later 
period of the contest, afteg^he ijeuewal 
of the war, these efforts were of a kind 
to excite the senous attention of the 
English government. From the mouth 
of the Scheldt to that of the Garonne, 
every creek and headland was fortified, 
so as to afibrd protection to the small 
craft which were creeping along the 
shore h‘om all the ports of. the king¬ 
dom, to tbe general rendezvous at Dun¬ 
kirk and Boulogne. The latter harbour 
was the gener^ point of assemblage; 
guu-hoats and flat-bottomed praams 
were^ collected*in great quantities, fur¬ 
naces erected for heating shot, immense 
batteries cpnstructed, and every prepa¬ 
ration made, not only for a vigorous 
defence, b^t for the most energetic of¬ 
fensive operations. By an ordinance 
of 12th July, the^flotilla was orgauised 
in nfhe divisions; and to them were 
assigned all the boats and artillerymen 
which had been attached to the armies 
of the Rhine and the Maine, which had 
been brought down those streams to 
the harbours on the Channel. The 
immensity of these preparations was 
studiously dwelt upon iu tbe French 
papers; nothing was talked of but the 
approaching descent upon Great Bri¬ 
tain ; and fame, ever tlie ,firet to sound 
the ^ami, so megnifiKd their amount, 
that, when a few battalions pitched 
their tents on the heights of Boulogne, 
it was uuiversillly credited in England 
that the axiuy of invasion was about 
t& take its station preparatory to the 
threatened attempt. 

64. Though not participating in the 
vulgar illusion as to the imminence ot 
the danger, theEnglishgovemment had 
various weighty reasons for not disre¬ 
garding the preparations on the south¬ 
ern coast of the ChauneL. The fleets of, 
Grmt Britain in the narrow seas were, 
indeed, so powerful, that^ no attempt 
at invasion by open force could be 
made with imy chance of success ; 
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but it waB itnpoasiblo to conceal tbe 
alarming fact, that the same wind which 
wafted the French flotilla out of its har¬ 
bours might chain the ICuglish cruisers' 
to theirs ; * and the recent es:peditions 
of Oantheiiume in the Mediterranean, 
and of Hocho to the coast of Ireland, 
had demonstrated that, notwithstand¬ 
ing the gregt/cst inaritiTne stiperiority, 
it was imp'TfSsible at all times to pre¬ 
vent a vigihint and active enemy from 
putting to sea during the darkness of 
the autumnal or winter mouths. It 
could not be denied that, even although 
ultimate defeat might attend a descent, 
incalculable confusion and distress 
would necessarily follow it, in the first 
instance. Nor were th^ without hopes 
that the destruction of the armtunent 
might influence the issue of the nego¬ 
tiations for peace; and that, if the 
First Consul saw that bis flotilla was 
not secure from insult even in his own 
harbours, he would prol^bly abate 
something of the pretensions which his 
extraordinary successes had induced 
him to biing forward. Th| King de¬ 
clared his resolution, in the event of 
the enemy landing, to put himiSelf at 
the liead of his troops; and the Prince i 
of 'Wales, in a most touching and hon¬ 
ourable letter, reiterated an application 
w'hich be had made to his roytd father in 
1798, to be allowed to serve his couutiy 
in the command of part of the forces.t 
6,5. Influenced by these views, the 
Britisli government prepared a power¬ 
ful anuament of bombs and light ves¬ 
sels in the powns, and intrustitd the 
commativl to Loti Nelson, whose dar¬ 
ing and successful exploits at the Nile 

* England at this period had fourteen ships 
of the lino undor AdmiifU Cornwallis off 
Brest, and sevouteen in the Gorman Oc^ean 
observing the Dutch liarbours.—Jauss, iii. 
App. No. 2; and Dumas, vii. 144. 

t “Tho serious andawfUl crisis in which 
tins country now stands, calls for the united 
efforts of every British arm in the defence of 
all that can be dear to Englishmen, and it is 
with glowing pride that I behold the prove-1 
leuco of this sentiment in every part of your 
W.ajcBty’s dimiuions. Whatever may, 8f»me 
time back, have been your Majesty’s objec- 
• tions to my being in tho way of actual ser¬ 
vice. yet at a crisis like this, unexampled in 
our history, when every subject in tho realm 
is eagerly socking for, and has Ids post as¬ 
signed him, tliese oljections will, I humbly 
trust, yield to tbe pressure of tho times, and 
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and Copenhagen pointed him out aa 
peculiarly fitted for an enterprise of 
this description. On thf 1st August 
he set sail from Deal at the head of 
throe ships of the line, two frirates, and 
thirty-five bombs, brigs, and srauller 
vessels, and stood over to the French 
coast. He himself strongly urged that 
the expedition, aided by a few thou¬ 
sand troops, should be sent against 
Flushing; but the cabinet itkoI ved that 
it should proceed against lleiilogne, 
and thither accordingly he went, much 
against bis inclination. After a recon- 
noissance, attended witli a sliglit can¬ 
nonade on ^both sides, soon after his 
arrival, a moi'6 serious attack took 
place on the night of the 15fch August. 
But in the interval the I’Ycnch line of 
boats had been rendered well-nigh un¬ 
assailable. Every vessel was defended 
by long poles headed by iron apike.s 
projecting from their sides; strong net¬ 
tings were' braecd up to tlieir lower 
yards; they were moored head and 
stern across the harbour-motith in tho 
strongest possible manner, chained to 
tho ground and to each other, and on 
board each wiis from fifty to a hundred 
soldiers, every one of wliom was pro¬ 
vided with three loaded mtisketa, as 
in defending a broach threatened with 
assault. In addition to thi.=5, the whole 
were immediately under the guns of 
the batteries on shore, and every emi¬ 
nence capable of bearing cannon liad 
been armed with a powerful array of 
artillery. 

6f!. Notwithstanding these flirmid- 
able circurastanees. Nelson commenced 
the attack at midnight in four divi- 

that your M;^iesty will be graciously plciiisoJ 
to call me to a station wherein I may prove my¬ 
self worthy of tlm confidence of my country, 
and of tbe high rank } bold in if, hy staking 
my life in its defence. Death would bo prefer¬ 
able to being marked as the only man in tlic 
country who cannot be sii Acred to come forth 
on such an oocastem. Hhuulcl it be my fate 
to fall in so glorious a contest, no injury could 
arise to the Hue of the succession, on ac¬ 
count of tho number happily remaining 
of your Majesty’s children. But wore 
there fifty princes, or only one, it would, 
in my bumble opinion, be eiptally incum¬ 
bent on them to sttuid foremost in the ranks 
of danger, at so deuiMve a period as tlie pre¬ 
sent"— I’liiMCfi or Walks toOEOttop, III, 
August 8,1801; rfirxEW’s We of BUhnoutk, 
i. 439, 4*0. 
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sioos of boats. The second division, 
under Captain Parker, first closed with 
the euemy„ and in the most gallant 
style instantly endeavoured to boaiHl. 
But the strong nettiiig baffled all their 
efforts,*and as they were vainly endea¬ 
vouring to cut their way through it, 
discharges of musketry from the sol¬ 
diers on board killed or wounded above 
half their number, including their gal¬ 
lant leader Captain Parker, who was 
desperately maimed while cheering on 
his men. The darkness of the night, 
and the rapidity of the tide, which pre¬ 
vented the other divisions from getting 
into action at the same time as Captain 
Parker’s, rendered the attack aboi*tive, 
notwitstandiug the most gallant efforts 
on the part of the seamen and marines 
engaged in the service. One of the 
commanders of the French division 
behaved like a generous enemy. He 
hailed the boats as they approached, 
and called out in English—Let me 
advise you, brave Englishmen, to keep 
ofl’; you can do nothing here; it is 
only shedding the blood of gaUaut men 
to attempt it.” After four hours of 
gallant but unequal combat, the assail¬ 
ants were obliged to retire, with the 
losBof 172 men killed and wounded; but 
Nelson declared that, ‘*lf all the boats 
could have arrived at their destined 
I>oiuts at the periods assigned to them, 
not all the chains in France could have 
prevented our men from bringing off 
the whole of the vessels.” 

67. A singular circumstance occurred 
at this time, which demonstrates how 
little the dearest intellect can antici¬ 
pate the ultimate result of the dis¬ 
coveries which are destined to effect 
the greatest changes in human affairs. 
At &e time when all eyes in Europe 
were fixed on the Channel, and we 
orators in the French tribunate were 
wishing for ** a fiiir wind and thirtjTsix 
hours,” an unknown individual* pre¬ 
sented himself to the First Consul, and 
said, ** The sea which separates you 
from your enemy gives him an im¬ 
mense advantage. Aided alternately by 
the winds and the tempests, he braves 
you in his inaccessible islu This ob* 
• Pulton. 


Stacie, his sole strength) I engage to 
overcome. I can, in spite of all his 
fleets, at any time, in a few hours tran¬ 
sport your armies into his territory, 
without fearing the tempests, or hav¬ 
ing need of the winds. Consider the 
means which I offer you.” The plan 
and details accompanying it were re¬ 
ceived by Napoleon, a®^ by^ him re¬ 
mitted to a commission of the most 
learned men whom France could pro¬ 
duce, who reported that the scheme 
was vitionary and impractieahle, and, 
in consequence, it at that time came 
to nothing. Such was the reoeptiou 
which STBAM irAViGATiON received at 
the hands of philosophy; such is the 
first Burcess od the greatest discovery 
of modem times sinde the invention of 
printing—of one destined in its ulti¬ 
mate effects to produce a revolution in 
the channelsYif commerce, alter the art 
of naval war, work out the overthrow 
of empirq^, change the face of tlie world. 
The discovery seemed made for the 
f^e; and yet genius and philosophy 
rejected it at the very time when it 
was most requii^d, and when it seemed 
califtilated to oarry into effect the vast 
projects which were already matured 
by the great leader of its most formi¬ 
dable forcea 

68. But the Continental writers were 
in error when they supposed that this 
vast acquisition to •> nautical power 
would, it had been fully developed 
at that time, have led to the subjuga¬ 
tion of Britain; the English mantune 
superiority would have, appeared as 
clearly in the new uethod of cariTing 
on .naval war as it had in the old. 
Steam navigation has in a great degree 
altered the mbde of carrying on navfd 
warfare, but it has made no chan^ 
on its principles, or the element^ of 
strength by which ultimate sucoess is 
tobeattained. Ounpowderhasohanged 
in a considerable de^e the arms of 
land contests; but me principles of 
the military ari^ the aourcra of ‘mili- 
tazy strong, are the same so 
were in me days of Hannibal 
OsBsar. Albion would have been en- 
caroled by steam vessels; iftheFton^ 
boats, aided bY nacb auxiliaries, could 
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have braved the wind and the tide^ 
ihe. Engiiah cruisers would have been 
equally assisted in the maintenance of 
their blockade; the stoutest heart and 
^e last guinea would have finally car¬ 
ried the day, whatever changes oc¬ 
curred in the niode of carrying on the 
contest; the land of coal and iron 
would h{lve ji^aintaiued its superiority 
in the warfare of fire. Even if their 
wooden walla had been broken thi’ough, 
the future conquerors of Vitoria and 
Waterloo had no cause for despon¬ 
dency, if the war csame to be conducted 
by land forces on their own shores. 

69. But these warlike demonstmr 
tions were a meio cover on both sides 
to the real intentions of* the two cabi¬ 
nets ; and in the midst of the hostile 
fleets and armies which covered the 
Channel and the coasts of France, 
couriers were incessautl.V'passing, car¬ 
rying despatches, contaaniug the nego¬ 
tiations for a general peace, ^n truth, 
the contest had now ceased to have 
apy present or definite object with 
both the powers by whom it was main¬ 
tained, and they wero driven to an 
accommodation fr6m the experieftced 
impossibility of finding any common 
element on which their hostilities could 
be carried on. After the loss of all her 
colonies, the ruin of her commerce, 
and the disappearance of her flag from 
the ocean, it was as impossible for 
France to find a method of annoying 
Great Britain, as it was for England to 
discover the means of reducing the 
Continental power of her enemy, after 
the peace of EunAville had prostrated 
the last array of the militaxy monar¬ 
chies of F^rope. Even if their mutual 
hostility were inextingMahable, still 
both had need of a hreathing-time to 
prepare for a renewal of the contest; 
the fosmer that she might regain the 
commerce and colonies on wMoh' her 
naval sti'^gth depended, the latter 
that she might restore &e finances 
which the enonnous expenses of the 
war had seriously disorganised, 
t 70. So ^ly as the 21st March, the 
British cabinet had signified to M. Otto, 
who still remained in London to super¬ 
intend Uie ammgameints for the ex¬ 
change .of prisoners, that ^ey were 


disposed to renew the negotiations 
wliich had so often been opened with¬ 
out success; and it was agi'f ed between 
the two governments thai^ without any 
general suspension of arms, the basis 
of a treaty should be secretly adjusted. 
When the terms, however, first came 
to'be proposed, tliere appeared to be 
an in'eooDoilable difference between 
them; nor was this surprisiug, for 
both had enjoyed a career of almost 
unbroken success upon their separate 
elements, and each was called on to 
make sacrifices for peace, which, it was 
quite evident, could not be exacted 
from them by force of arms, if the con¬ 
test were continued. Lord Hawkes- 
buiys first proposals were, that the 
French should evacuate Egypt, and 
that the English should retain Malta, 
Ceylon, Trinidad, and Martinique, and 
evacuate all the other colonies which 
they had conquered during the war— 
acquisitions which, how great soever, 
did not seem disproportionate to the 
vast Continental additions received by 
France in the extension of her frontier 
to the Rhine, and tlie establishment of 
a girdle of affiliated republics round 
the parent state. But to these condi¬ 
tions the First Consul refused to accede. 
“ The resolution of the First Consul,” 
says the historian of hia diplomacy, 
was soon taken. France could neither 
surrender any part of its ancient do¬ 
mains nor its recent acquisitions.” 

71. The views of Napoleon were de¬ 
veloped in a note of M. Otto, on the 
23d July, after the dissolution of'•the 
northern confederacy had relieved Eng¬ 
land of one of the greatest of hen dan¬ 
ger^ and disposed France to proceed 
with more moderation in the negotia¬ 
tion, and when her defeat on the banks 
of the Nile bad dlj^rived her of all 
hopes of retaining that colony by force 
of arms. He proposed that Egypt 
should be restored to the Porte; that 
the republic formed of the seven Ionian 
islands should be recognised; that the 
harbours of Italy should be restored to 
the Pope and the King of Naples, Port 
Mahon ceded to Spain, and Malta to 
the Knights of Jerusalem, with the of¬ 
fer to rase its fortifications. In the 
Eavt Indies, he offered to abandon Cey- 
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Ion, which had been wreated firom the 
Dutch, to Great Britain, upon condi¬ 
tion that all the other colonial con¬ 
quests of England in both hemispheres, 
should ,be restored, and in that event 
he agreed to respect the integrity of 
PorbngaL Lord Hawkesbury, in an¬ 
swer, suggested some arrangement by 
which M^ta might be rendered inde¬ 
pendent of both parties, and insisted 
for the retention of some of the British 
conquests in the West Indies. The 
negotiations were prolonged for several 
months; but at length the difficulties 
were all adjusted, and the preliminaries 
of a gener^ peace signed at London 
on the Ist October. 

72. Bythesearticies, itwas agreed that 
hostilities should immediately cease by 
land and sea between the contracting 
parties ; that Great Britain should re¬ 
store its colonial conquests in every part 
of the world—Ceylon in the Eas^ and 
Trinidad in the West Indies alone ex¬ 
cepted, which were ceded in entire sove¬ 
reignty to that power; that Egypt 
should be restored to the Porte, Malta 
and its dependencies to the order of St 
John of Jerusalem, the Cape of Good 
Hope to Holland, but opened alike to 
the trade of both the conlraeting pt> wers; 
the integrity of Portugal guaranteed ; 
the harbours of the Roman and I^ea- 
politan states evacuated by the French, 
and Porto Ferraio by the British forces; 
a compensation provided for the House 
of Nassau; and a new republio created 
in the Seven Islands of the Adi'iatio, 
which was recognised by the French 
Republia The fisheries of Newfound¬ 
land were restored to the situarion in 
which they had been before the war, 
reserving their final arrangement to the 
definitive treaty/ ^hough the negotia¬ 
tions had beeh so long in dependency 
they h^ been kept a profound secret 

* The danse regarding ]Ialt% whioih be- 
eame of so mueb impor^ce la the sequel, 
firom being the osbeudble ground of the rup- 
tureof tbe treaty, was in these terms: “The 
island of Malta, wlthits dependencies, shall 
be evacuated by the English troops, and re- 
stored to the order of St John of Jeniaaiem. 
To secure the absolute independence of that 
isle from, both th» oontraoting parties, it 
shiUl be placed under tbe guarantee of a third 
power to bo named in the definfUve treaty." 
—DviiAS,viL819; iHidi^aii. SM xxxv. 18,18. 


from the people of both conntrios, and 
their long contitiuance had sensibly 
weakened the hope of their being brought 
to a satisfsctoiy result Either from 
accident or design, this impression bad 
been greatly strengthened, recently be¬ 
fore the signatnre of the preliminaries; 
and the veiy day before, the report had 
gone abroad in Londoi]^^at*all hope 
of an amicable adjustment was at an 
eud, and that interminable war was 
likely again to break out between the 
two nations. 

73. In proportion to the desponding 
feelings occasioned by this impression 
were the transports of joy excited by 
the appearance of a London Gazette 
Extraordinary* on the 2d October, an¬ 
nouncing the signature of the prelimi¬ 
naries on the preceding day. The three 
per oMits insiputly rose from 59 to 66; 
the tiers contolidS at Paris &om 48 to 
53. Universal joy pervaded both capi- 
tala These feelings rapidly spread 
through the whole British nation, as 
the arrive! of the post announced the 
joyful intelligence; and the public satis¬ 
faction was at iti height when, on the 
12th of the same month. Colonel Lauri- 
ston arrived, bearing the ratification of 
the treaty by the l^ench government. 
Never since the restoration of Charles 
II, had such transports seized the pub¬ 
lic mind. The populace insisted on 
drawing the French envoys in their car¬ 
riage; and they were conducted by this 
tumultuary an'ay, followed by a |;aard 
of honour from the household bng^e, 
throu|D^ Parliament Street to Downing 
Street, where tiie ratifications were ex¬ 
changed; uid at night a genet^ illu¬ 
mination gave^vent to the feelings of 
universal exhilaratiouLi* Nor was the 
public joy manifeiAed in a less empha¬ 
tic manner at Paris. Hardly had the 
cannon of the Tuileries and the Inva- 
iides, in the evening, announced the 
unexpected inteUigenoe, when every one 
stopped in the streets and congratulat¬ 
ed his acquaintance on the news; the 

t The Uneit^of daudlaa w^ then precisely * 
appUcal^e 

** Omnii m hoe uno voriis cUsoordiaoesslt 

Ordiulbus; laetatur equest plandUque 
. seimtus, . 

Votsque patrido certant pletbda fawnl” 
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public flocked in crowde to the theatres, 
whero it was officially promulgated, 
amidst transports long unfelt in the 
metropolis; and in the evening the city 
was universally and splendidly illumi¬ 
nated. There seemed no bounds to 
the prosperity and glory of the Repub¬ 
lic, uow.that this auspicious event had 
removed the^Ast and moat inveterate 
of its enemies. 

74. But while these were the natural 
feelings of the inconsiderate populace, 
who are ever governed bv present im¬ 
pressions, and were for the most part 
destitute of the information requisite 
to form a coiTect opinion on the sub¬ 
ject, there were many men rifted with 
greater sa^city and fortisight in Great 
Britain, who deeply lamented the con¬ 
ditions by which peace had been pur¬ 
chased, and from the ’fery first pro¬ 
phesied that it could be of no long en¬ 
durance. They observed, that the war 
hhd been abruptly terminatol, without 
any one of the objects being gained for 
which it was undertaken ; tifiat it was 
entered into in order to curb the ambi- 
tiofi, and st^ the cbmooratic p^opa- 
gandism of France, and in an especial 
manner prevent the extension of its au¬ 
thority in the Low Countries; whereas 
by the result its power was immensely 
extended, its frontier advanced to the 
Rhine, its influence to the Niemen, and 
a military chieftain placed at its head, 
capable of wielding to the best advan¬ 
tage its vast resources. That, suppos¬ 
ing the destruction of some, and the 
humiliation other powers, had ab¬ 
solved Britain all her ties with 
the Continental states, and left her at 
full liberty to consult oply her own in¬ 
terest in any treaty, which might be 
formed, still it seemed at best extreme¬ 
ly doubtftil whether the preliminaries 
which had been signed were calculated 
to accomplish this object. That they 
confribul^ nothing towards the coer¬ 
cion of l^Vanoe on one element, while 
they gave that power the means of 
restoring its fleets and recruiting the 
^ sinews of war on another; add that thus 
the result necessarily would be, that 
Britain would he Compelled to renew 
the contest again, and that too at no 
distant period, in order to maintahi her 


existence, and she would then find her 
enemy’s resources as much stoength- 
ened as her own were weaktsned during 
its cessation. That during the struggle 
we had deprived France of all Jier colo¬ 
nies, blockaded her harbours, ruined 
her commerce, and almost annihilated 
her navy, and therefore had nothing to 
fear from her maritime hostility; but 
would this superiority continue, if, in 
pursuance of this treaty, we restored 
almost all her colonial possessions, and 
enabled her, by a successful commerce, 
in a few years to rerive her naval power* 
If, therefore,the principle, so longmain- 
teJned by Great Britain, bad any foun¬ 
dation, that we had been driven into 
the warto provide for our own security, 
and the hostility of revolutionary France 
was implacable, it was evident that Bri¬ 
tain had everything to fear and nothing 
to hope from this pacification; and 
while she unbuckled her own armour, 
and laid aside her sword, she was in 
truth placing in the hands of her re¬ 
doubtable adversary the weapons, and 
the only weapons, by which ere long 
that enemy might be enabled to aim 
mortal strokes at herself. 

75. The pariiams of the admini¬ 
stration, and the advocates for peace 
throughout the country, opposed to 
these arguments considerations of an¬ 
other kind, perhaps still more specious. 
They contended toat the real question 
was not, what were the views formed, 
or the hopes indulged, when we enter¬ 
ed into the war, but what were the pro¬ 
spects which could rationally be enter¬ 
tained, now that we had reached its 
tenth year? Without pretending to 
affirm that the resources of Great Bri¬ 
tain were worn out, or peace had be¬ 
come a matter of t^ecessity, still it was 
impossible to dispute that, in conse¬ 
quence of the Cessation of Continental 
hostilities, and the dissolution of the 
last coalition, the prospect of efibctufilly 
reducing the militaiy power of France 
had become almost hopeless. That 
thin the question was, whether, after 
it had become impossible^ by iihe dis¬ 
asters of our allies, to attain one object 
of the waTji ire should obstinately and 
single-handed maintain the contest, 
witoout any definite end to be gained 
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by its prosecution ? Though the fron¬ 
tiers of Frsnce had been extended, and 
her power immensely increased, still 
the revolutionary mania, by far the 
greatest evil with which Europe was 
threatened, had been at lengUi effectu¬ 
ally extinguished. Thus the contest 
had ceased to be, as at first, one of life 
and death to Britain, and had returned 
to the usual state of warfare between 
regular governments, in which the cost 
of maintaining it was to be balanced 
by the advantages to be gained from, 
its prosecution. Without doubt, the 
i-etum of peace, and the restoration of 
her colonies, would give France the 
means of increasing her naval resources; 
but it would probably do the same in 
an equal or greater degree to Great 
Britain, and leave the maritime power 
of the two countries in the same rela¬ 
tive situation as before. It is impos¬ 
sible to renoain for eVer at wai-, solely 
in order to prevent your enemy repair¬ 
ing the losses he has sustained during 
the contest; and the enormous expenses 
with which the struggle is attended will, 
if much longer continued, involve the 
finances of the country in inextricable 
embarrassment It is surely, therefore, 
worth trying, now that a i4gular gov¬ 
ernment is established in the Republic, 
whether it is not possible to remain 
with so near a neighbour on terms of 
amity; and it will be time enough to 
take up arms again, if the conduct of 
the First Consul shall come to demon¬ 
strate that he was not siacere in his 
professions, and that a renewal of the 
contest would be less perilous than a 
continuance of peace. 

76. The termination of hostilitiea be¬ 
tween France and England speedily 
drew after it the accommodation of the 
differences of the minor powers engag¬ 
ed in the war. Ho sooner were the 
preUminsries signed with (^at Bii- 
tun, than Napoleon used his utmost 
e^orts to conclude a treaty on the most 
favourable terms with the Ottoman 
Porte. On this occasion the finesse of 
European di]doma<^ privailed over the 
plain .sense and uptight dealing of the 
Osmanlis. The news of the surrender 
of Alexandria reached Fisxis on the 7th 
October, six days after the prelimi¬ 


naries had been signed with England 
instantly the Turkish ambassador, Es- 
seyd Ali Effendi, who had long been 
in a sort of confinement, was sent for; 
and before he was aware of the impor¬ 
tant success which had been gained, he 
was persuaded toagreeto a treaty, which 
was signed two days aftek^rd^i In this 
negotiation, the French diplomatists 
m^e great use of their alleg)^ modera¬ 
tion in agreeing to the restoration of 
Egypt, which they knew was already 
lost; and so worked upon the fears of 
the ambassador by threats of a descent 
from Ancona and Otranto, that he con¬ 
sented to give to the Republican com¬ 
merce in the JLevant the same advan¬ 
tages which the most favoured nations 
enjoyed; and, at the same time, the 
Republic of the Seven Ionian Islands 
was recoguisdd as an independent state. 
Thus, by the arts of M. Talleyrand, 
were the, French, who, in defiance of 
ancient treaties, had done all in their 
pow^r to^wrest Egypt from the Turks, 
placed on the same footing with the 
English, by wh^ blood and treasure 
it been rescued from their grasp. 

77. In the end of August, a defiiui- 
tive .treaty was concluded between 
France and Bavaria, by which the lat¬ 
ter power renounced in favour of the 
former all its territories and posses¬ 
sions on the left bank of the Rhine, 
and received, on the other hand, a gua¬ 
rantee for ite dominions on the right 
bank. The preliminaries, signed at 
Horfontrine on 30th Septemb^ 1800, 
between France and America, were 
ratified by a definitive treaty, which 
somewhat abridged the commercial ad¬ 
vantages stipulated in favour of the 
Republic, aMough it placed the French 
on the footing of the most favoured 
nations. But notwithstanding aD. Ids 
exertions, the First Consul was obli^ 
to forego the peoidiaj:advautageBwmw, 
in the treaty of 1778, the gratitude of 
the Americans to Louis XVL had 
granted' to the subjects of BVanee. 
Finally^ a treaty of peace yras, on 8tlv 
Octobw, concluded b^weeuFrauoe and 
Russia, and on 17th December, between 
the same jpower md the Dey of Algieis. 

78, The pubHc articles,of theRussiau 
treaty meridy re-established the rela- 
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tioDs of the two empirM on the foot' 
on which they Btood ^nior to the 
eommenoement of hostilities; bat it 
contained also several seoret articles, 
which ultimately became of the great¬ 
est importance in the complicated sys¬ 
tem of European policy. Then appear¬ 
ed, in diploiQBti^ic acts, decisive evidence 
of those sentiments which Alexander 
had revealed to the French minister 
Duroo in secret conference. [Antet 
Chap. xxxiH. § 78, note.] The fii-st 
artide related to the division of the in¬ 
demnities provided by the treaty of 
Lun^villefor the princes dispossessed 
on the left bank of the Rhine. The 
two cabinets bound themselves to 
form a perfect concert, to lead the par¬ 
ties interested to adopt their principles, 
which are to preserve a just equilibiium 
between the houses of'Austria and 
Prussia.*' The second article provided, 
that the high contracting partj^ should 
come to an understandii^ to arrange 
on amicable terms the aSairo of Italy 
and of the Holy See. The sixth artide 
stipttlated, that " the ^irst Consul and 
the Emperor of Russia shall act in bon- 
oert in relation to the King of Sardinia, 
and with all the regard possible to the 
actual state of affairs." The ninth ar¬ 
ticle guaranteed the independence of 
the j^pUblio of the Seven Islands; 
** and it is specially provided that those 
isles shall contain no foreign troops." 
Finally, the eleveuHi artide, the most 
important of the whole, dedored-- 
** As soon as^possihle after the signa¬ 
ture of the present treaty, and these 
secrpt articles, the two contracting pai'- 
ties shall enter upon the consideration 
of the establishment of alieneral peace, 
upon the following basis: * To restore 
ayusC equilibrium in the d^rwni parU 
of the UtorUL, and to ineure w liberty of 
^ teem, bindix^ themselves to act in 
concert for the attainment of these ob- 
by all measures, whether of con¬ 
ciliation or vigour, mutually agreed on 
between them, for the good of human- 
tity, the g^peral repose, and the inde- 
pendanse o^govemxnent8.’" So early 
bad these great potentates taken upon 
themsdves to act as the arbiters of the 
whole affairs of the dvilised world! 
These secret artides were in the end 


the cause of all the differences which 
ensued between those ppwers, and 
brought the French to Moscow and the 
Russians to Paris. So often does over¬ 
weening ambition overvault itself, and 
fall on the other side. 

79. The preliminary artides of the 
peace between Great Britain and France 
underwent a protracted discussion in 
both Houses of Parliament, immedi¬ 
ately after the opening of the session 
in November 1801. The eyes of all 
the world were fixed on the only assem¬ 
bly in existence where the merits of so 
important a treaty, and the mighty in¬ 
terests it involved, could receive a free 
discussion. It was urged by Lord 
GrenviHe, Mr Windham, and the war 
party in both houses :—** By the result 
of this treaty we are in truth a con¬ 
quered people. Bttonaparie is as much 
our master as he is of Spain or Prussia, 
or any of those countries which, though 
nominally independent, are retxlly sub¬ 
jected to his control, Are our resources 
exhausted t Is tlio danger imminent, 
that such degra<fing terms are acceded 
tot On the contrary, our wealth is 
unbounded, our fleets are omnipotent, 
and we have recently humbled the ve¬ 
terans of France, even on their own 
element 1 We now make peace, it seems, 
because we foresee a time at no distant 
period when we shall be obliged to do 
BOwe capitulate, like Generail Menou, 
while we have still some ammunition 
left. The first question for every in¬ 
dependent power inheriting a glorious 
name to ask itself is, * Is the part I am 
to act consonant to the high reputation 
I have home in the world f Judging 
by this standard, what shall we say of 
the present treaty} France gives up 
nothing; for Egypt* at the time of its 
conclusion, was not hers to give. Eng¬ 
land, with the exception of Trinidad 
and Ceylon, gives up everything. By 
the result of the treaty, France posses¬ 
ses in Europe all the continent, except¬ 
ing Austna and Prussia; in Asia, Fon- 
di^erry, Cochin, Negapatam, and tho 
Spice Islands t in Africa, the Cape of 
Good Hope, Goree, and S^egal; in the 
Hediteirranean, every fortified port ex¬ 
cepting Gibraltar, so that that inland 
ssa may now be truly called a French 
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lake; in the West Indies, part at least 
of St Doh^ingo, Martiuique, Tobago, 
St Lucia, Gua^loupe, Curaqoa; in 
North .America^ St Piorre^ Migudon, 
and Louisiana, in virtue of a secret 
treaty with Spain; in South America, 
Surinam, Demerara,Berbice, Essequibo, 
and Guiana, as far as the river of 'tlie 
Amazons. Such is the power which 
we are required to contemplate with¬ 
out dismay, and under the shadow of 
whose greatness we are invited to lie 
down with perfect tranquillity and 
composure. What would the Marl- 
boroughs, the Godolphius, the Somers, 
or such weak and deluded men as view¬ 
ed with jealousy the power of Louis 
XIV., have said to a peace which not 
only confirms to Frants the possession 
of nearly the whole of Europe, but ex¬ 
tends lier empire over every other part 
of the globe ? 

80. But it is said that France and 
the First Consul will stop short in the 
career of ambition ; that they will be 
satisfied with the successes they have 
gained, and that the progress of the 
lievolution will terminate at the eleva¬ 
tion it has already attained. Is such 
the natura of ambition ? Is it the na¬ 
ture of French revolutionary ambition ? 
Does it commonly happen that either 
communities or single men are cured of 
the passion for aggrandisement by un- 
limibed success ? On the contrary, if 
we examine the French Revolution, and 
trace it correctly to its causes, we shall 
find that the scheme of universal em¬ 
pire was, from the beginning, what was 
looked forward to as the oonsummation 
of its labours; the end first in View, 
though the last to bo accomplished; 
ihdprimvm mohiU that or^inallyset 
it in motion, and has since guided and 
governed all its movements. The au¬ 
thors of Gie Revolution wished, in the 
first instance; to destroy morality and 
religion; .but they wished these things, 
not as ends, but as means in a. higher 
desdgn. They wished for a double em¬ 
pire—an empira of opinion, and an 
empire of political *power; and they 
used the one of these as the means of 
attaining the other. When there is but 
one oouiftry intervenes between France 
and universal dominion, is it to be sup- 


poi«l that she will stop of her own ac¬ 
cord, and quietly abandon the last fruit 
of her efforts, when it is just within her 
grasp f 

81, !'But the peace is founded, it 
would appear, on another hope—on 
the idea that Buonaparte, now 'that he 
has become a sovoreigti^ willjpo longer 
be a supporter of revolutToSary schemes, 
but do hb utmost to maintain the rank 
and authority which he has so recently 
acquired. But although nothing seems 
more certain than that, hi that quar¬ 
ter at least, the democratic mania is for 
the present completely extinguished, 
yet it by no means follows from that 
oircumst'uice ^hat it does not exist, and 
that too in a most dangerous form, in 
other states in close ulUauce with the 
present ruler of Franca Though the 
head of an absolute monarchy in that 
kingdom, he is adored as the essence 
of Jacobinism in this country; and 
maintains a party here, only the more 
dangerous that its members are willing 
to sacrifii^ to him not only the inde¬ 
pendence of their country, but. the 
wh»le consistently of their previous 
opiniona If any doubt could exist in 
any reasonable mind that the grand 
object of the First Consul, as of aU pre- 
ce^ng governments in France, has 
been the destruction of this country, 
it would be removed by the conduct 
which has been pursued, and the ob¬ 
jects that have been insisted for in this 
very treaty. What can be the object 
of demanding so many settlements in 
South America an4 the West Indies, 
the Cape, Cochin-China, and Malta, so 
recently won by our arms, if it be pot 
that of buildiug up a maritime rad 
colonial power, which may in time 
come to rival that of this country I 
It does not augur very favoorablj of 
the intentions of a pau'ty in any trans¬ 
action, that his conduct ^roughout 
has been marked by the clearest proofii 
of duplicity and fraud. Now, what 
shall we think of the <)andour and tsax- 
nesB wMch, in a treaty with us, prc^ 
poaea the evaouatira of Egypt at Jttia 
veiy time when they knew, we 

did not, that at that moment aU tibeir 
soldiers in Egypt were prisonem of 
war ? Where was their good fisith to 
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the Turks, when in the same oircum- 
ataaces they, knowing the fact and the 
Turks not, took credit from them for 
this very evacuation f What is this 
hut insuring the lottery-ticket at the 
moment when they know it has been 
already drawn T 

82. “ l^at, jt is said, are we to do ? 
War cannot "Be eternal; and what pro¬ 
spect have we of reaching a period 
when it may be terminated under cir¬ 
cumstances upon the whole' more fa¬ 
vourable ? The extent to which this 
delusion has spread, may truly be said 
to have been the ruin of the country. 
The supporters of this opinion never 
seem to have apprehended^he important 
truth, that if France is bent upon our 
destruction, there must be perpetual 
war till one or the other is destroyed. 
This was the conduct of %he Homans, 
who resolved that Carthage should be 
destroyed, because they wer^ sensible 
that if that was not done, it would 
speedily be their own fate. If we are 
to come at last only to an amfed truce, 
would it not have been better to have 
suspended the war ^ onoe in that 
way, than taken the roundabout course 
which has now been adopted ? ' The 
evils of war are indeed many; but what 
are they compared to thoseof the aimed, 
suspicious, jealous peace which we have 
formed t Against all its own dangers 
war provided; the existence of our 
fleets upon the ocean restrained effec¬ 
tually all those attempts which will 
now be direc^^ against our possessions 
in every quari^r of Ihe globe. In peace, 
not the least part of our danger will arise 
from-iiie irreligious principles and li¬ 
centious tnanners which vfill be let loose 
upon our people, and spread with fatal 
rapidity, fromtheprofligw^oftheneigh- 
bouring capital Fimnoh Jacobinism i^l 
soon break through stronger bulwarks 
than the walls of Malta. The people 
of this country have enjoyed, in such 
an extraordinary degree, dl the bless¬ 
ings of life during the war, public pro- 
Iperity has mcreased so rapidly during 
Its continuance, that they havn never 
been able to comprehaid the dangers 
which they w^ engaged in combating. 
Iftheyhad, we never should have heard, 
eatcept among the ignorant and disaf¬ 


fected, of joy and exultation through 
the land, at a peace such as ^he present. 
When a great military monarch was at 
the lowest ebb of his fortunes, andha<l 
sustained a defeat which seemed to ex¬ 
tinguish all bis remaining hopes, he 
Wrote from the field of battle : ‘ We 
have lost all except our honour.' Would 
to God that the same consolation, in 
circumstances likely to become in time 
not less disastrous, I’emained to Great 
Britain! 

83. France; it is true, bos made great 
acquisitidns—she has made the Bhine 
the boundary of her empire; but on our 
side we have gained successes no less 
brilliant and striking. We have mul¬ 
tiplied our colonies, and our navy has 
been triumphaflt in eveiy quarter of 
the globe. We hod rescued Egypt, we 
had captured Malta and Minorca, and 
the Mediterranean was shut up from 
the ships of France and Spain. In the 
East Indies we had possessed oui'selves 
of everything except Batavia, which we 
should have taken, if it had l^en worth 
the cost of an expedition. We had 
made ourselves masters of the Cape, an 
important and necessary stop towards 
Eastern dominion. In the West Indies 
we had everything desirable,-r-Mm^in- 
ique, IMnidad, St Lucia, and Guada- 
loupo; while on the continent of South 
America we had an absolute empire, 
under the name of Surinam and Deme- 
rar% almost equal to the European 
, power to which we have now restored 
it. But what have we done with these 
immense acquisitions, far exceeding, in 
present mamitude and ultimateam- 
poitance, all the conquests of France 
on the contment of Europe? Have 
we retained them as pledges to com¬ 
pel the restoration 6f the balance of 
European power, or, if that was im¬ 
possible, as counterpoiaes in our bands 
bo the acquisitions of France 1 No! 
we have surrendered them all at one fell 
swoop to our implacable enemy, who 
has thus made as great strides towards 
'maiitamesupremacy in onesiugle treaty, 
as he had effected toward Continental 
deminionm uUresuocessful campaigiui.*' 

84. To these powerfhl and energetic 
ar^menti^ it was re^ed ny Lord 
Bawkeebuiy and Mr Addington, who 
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on this occasion found an unexpected 
but powerful lolly in Mr Pitt:—“ After 
the conclusion of peace between France 
and the great Continental powers; after 
the dissolution of the confederacy of 
the European monarchies, a confMer- 
acy which government had most justly 
supported to the utmost of their pofirer, 
the question of peace became merely 
one of time, and of the stipulations to 
be obtained for ourselves. With re¬ 
gard to the terms which wei-e obtained, 
they were perhaps not so favourable os 
could have been wished, but they were 
decidedly preferable to a continuance 
of the contest, after the great objects 
for which it was undertaken were no 
longer attainable; and the dilOference 
between what we had attained, and the 
retaining all we had given up, would 
not have justified us in protracting the 
war. Minorca was a matter of little 
importance, for experience has proved 
that it uniformly fell to the power 
which possessed the preponderating 
naval force in the Mediterranean; and 
although it was certainly a matter of 
regret that we could not have retained 
so important an acqxiisition os Malta, 
yet, if we could not do this, no better 
arrangement could have been made as 
to its future destination, than had been 
provided for In the present treaty. 
Ceylon in the East, and Trinidad in 
the West Indies, are both acquisitiohs 
of great value; and although it would 
be ridioulotis to assert that they af¬ 
forded any compensation for the ex¬ 
pense of the war, yet if, by the force of 
external events over which we had no 
control, the chief objects of the struggle 
have been frustrated, it becomes a fit 
subject of congratulation, that we have 
obtained acquisitidhs and honourable 
terms for ourselves at the termination 
of a contest, which to all our allies had 
been pregnant with disaster. 

85. “ The great object of the war on 
the part of Great Britain was seewn^y; 
defence of ourselves and our allies in 
a war waged against most of the na¬ 
tions of Europe, and ourselves in par- 
tfeular, with especial malignity. 
order to obtain this, we certainly did 
look for the shhversion of the govern¬ 
ment which mu founded on revolu¬ 


tionary principles ; but we never in¬ 
sisted, as a nne fuA non, on the resto¬ 
ration of the old government of France; 
we only said, at different times, when 
terms of acommpdation were proposed, 
there was no government with which 
we could treat. It doubtless would 
have been more consistent with the 
wishes of ministers, and*tllb Ihterest. 
and security of this country, if such a 
restora^on could have taken place ; 
and it must ever be a subject of regret 
that efforts corresponding to our own 
were not made by the other powers of 
Europe for the accomplishment of that 
great work. But in no one instance 
did we ever in^st upon restoring the 
monarchy. We never denied to the 
French people the same right of choos¬ 
ing their form of government and rul¬ 
ing power wbifth, at our own Revolu¬ 
tion, we had successfully asserted : it 
was security against their aggression, 
whether in the form of insidious pro- 
pagandism or open hostility, which was 
the objecif of all our efforts. This 
object was now substantially gained, 
though not exactij' in the way we had 
at one time contemplated. There had 
been periods during the continuance of 
the war when we had hopes of being 
able to put together the shattered frag¬ 
ments of that great and venerable edi¬ 
fice ; to have restored, the exiled no¬ 
bility of France; to have re-established 
a government, certainly not free from 
defects, but built upon regular foun¬ 
dations, instead of t^t mad system of 
innovation which thrjatened, and had 
nearly effected, the destruction of Eu¬ 
rope. This, it was true, had been found 
not attainablef but we had the satis¬ 
faction of knowing that we had sui'- 
vivedthe revolutionaiyfever, and we had 
seen the extent of its principles abated. 
We had seen Jacobinism deprived of 
its fascination; we had seen it stripped 
of the name and pretext of liberty; it 
had shown itself to be capable of de¬ 
stroying only, but not of buildin|r, and 
that it must necessarily end inmmtary 
despotism. * 

86. But being disappointed in otn; 
hopes of being able to drive Entree 
within her ancient limita, and to make 
bahriers against her fritiura incursions. 
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it became then neceasary with the 
change of oircumstancea to change our 
plans; for no error could be more fatal 
than to look only at one object, and 
obstinately pursue it, .when the hope 
of accomplishing it no longer remained. 
If it became impossible for us to ob- 
tjiiu the full amount of our wishes, 
wisdoid' aiffl policy both required that 
we should endeavour to obtain that 
which was next best. In these^propo- 
, sitions there was no inconsistency, 
either in the former conduct or lan¬ 
guage of ministers, in refusing to treat 
with the person who now holds the 
destiny of France; fur it was even then 
announced, that if evepta should take 
the turn they have since done, peace 
would no longer be objectionable. 
Much exaggei'ation prevails as to the 
real amount of the additional strength 
which France has acquired during the 
war. If, cn the one hand, her terri¬ 
torial acquisitions are imme^e, it must 
bo recollected, on the other, what she 
has lost in population, eomnlerce, capi¬ 
tal, and industry. The desolation pro¬ 
duced by convulsidhs simh as* that 
country has undergone, cannot be re¬ 
paired even by large acquisitions of 
territory. When, on the other hand, 
we contemplate t^o prodigious wealth 
of this country, and the natural and 
legitimate gi'ovrth of that wealth, so 
much superior to the produce of ra¬ 
pacity and plunder, it is impossible not 
to entertaiu the hope, founded in jus¬ 
tice and nattjre, of its solidity. 

87. When to«these results we add 
the great increase of our maiitime 
power, the additional naval triumphs 
we have obtained, the brflliant victories 
of our. nrmies,. gained over the flower 
of the i^ops of hVanoe, we have the 
satisfactioii of thinking that, if wc have 
failed in some of our* wishes, we have 
succeeded in the main object of ndding 
strength to our security, and at the 
same time shed additional lustre, over 
our national character, hfor are our 
^lonial HoquisitionB to be overlooked 
*'in estimating the oonaolicUtion of oiir 
resources. Thedestruction of the power 
oi Tippoo Salb in India, who has fallen 
a victim to his attaohmmit to France 
and his perfidy to us, cannot be viewed 
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but as an important achievement. The 
union with Ireland^ effected at a period 
of uncommon gloom and despondency, 
must be regarded as adding more to 
the power and strength of tne British 
empire than all the conquests of France 
have effected for that country. If any 
additional proof were required of the in- 
ci'ease of national strength to England, 
it would be found in the unparalleled 
efforts which she made in the lost year 
of the war, contending at once against 
a powei'fui maritime confederacy in the 
north, and triumphing over the French 
on the sands of Egypt; while at the 
same time the harbours of Europe were 
so strictly blockaded, that not a frigate 
even could venture out to sea but un¬ 
der the cover of mist or darknesa 
Finally, we have seen that proud array 
of ships, got together for the invasion 
of this country, driven for shelter un¬ 
der their own batteries, and only pre¬ 
served from destruotioa by the chains 
and nets thrown over them at their 
harbour-mouths. 

88. “After nine years of ceaseless 
effusion of blood; after contracting an 
increase of debt to the amount of above 
two hundred millions; after the inde¬ 
fatigable and uninterrupted exertions 
of this country, and, it may be added, 
after its splendid and unexampled 
achievements, there is no one who can 
deny that peace is eminently desir¬ 
able, if it can be purchased without 
the sacrifice of honour. This country 
never volunteered into a war with 
France; she was drawn into it against 
hei* will by the intrigues of the Repub¬ 
licans in her own bosom, and the dis¬ 
affection, sedition, anarchy, and revolt 
which they propagated without inter¬ 
mission in all the a^oinmg states. But 
that danger has now totally ceased. 
The revolutionai 7 fervour of France is 
coerced by a military chieftain far 
more adequate to the task than the 
exiled race of monorchs would have 
been; and the only peril that now ex¬ 
ists is timt arising fkom her military 
power. But if war is to be continued 
till adequate security against that dan¬ 
ger is obtained, when will it teimi- 
natef ‘V^ere are the elements to be 
found of anew coalition against France; 
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aud how can Ghreat Britain, burdened 
aa she is colonial possessions in j 
every part of the world, descend single- 
handed, with the arms of military war¬ 
fare alone, into the Continental arena 
with her first-rate antagonistjl Peace 
can now, for the first time since the 
commencement of the war, be obtained 
without compromising the interests of 
any existing ally of England. Austria, 
Sardinia, Russia, Pinissia, Spain, Hol¬ 
land, the original patties to the alli¬ 
ance, have successively, at -dtiferent 
periods, dropped out of it, and request¬ 
ed to be liberated from their engage¬ 
ments. We did not blame them for 
having done so; they acted under the 
influence of irresistible necessity; but 
unquestionably they had theresdter no 
remaining claim upon Great Britain. In 
so far, therefui'e, as we stipulated any¬ 
thing in favour of powers which h^ 
alre^y made peace, we acted on large 
and liberal grounds, beyond what we 
were bound to have done either in hon¬ 
our or honesty. 

89. “ lu this raspect the stipulations 
in favour of Naples, which had not only 
excluded our shipping from her har¬ 
bours, but joined in an {filiauce against 
us, were highly honourable to the 
British character. The like might be 
said of the provisions in favour of Por¬ 
tugal; whiletheOttoman Porte, theonly 
one of out allies who remained fighting 
by our side at the conclusion of the con¬ 
test^ has obtained complete I'estitution. 
The Seven Islands of the Adriatic, 
originally ceded by Fi'mice to Austria, 
and again transferred by Austria to 
France, might, from their situation, 
have been highly dangerous in the 
hands of the latter power to the Turk¬ 
ish domihibns, and therefore they have 
been erected into a separate republic^ 
the independence of which is guaran¬ 
teed. We have even done something 
in favour of the House of Orange and 
the King of Sardinia, although, from 
having left the confederacy, they had 
abandoned every claim excepting on 
our generosity. And thus, having faith¬ 
fully performed our duties to all our 
remaining aHies, and obtained terms, 
which, to say the least of them, took 
nothing from the security of this 


country, was it expedient to continue 
the contest for the sake of powers who 
had abandoned our alliance, and them¬ 
selves given up as hopeless the objects 
we bad originally entertained, and in 
which they were more immediately 
interested than ourselves? Compare 
this peace with any of ^ose recorded 
in the former history of tfiTo ^wo na¬ 
tions, and it will well stand the com¬ 
parison. By the treaty of Ryswick 
and Aix-la-Cbaxielle we gained nothing; 
by that of Versailles wo lost considera¬ 
bly ; it was only by the peace of 
Utrecht in 1713, and that of Paris in 
1763, that wo made any acquisitions. 
But if wf cumipare the present treaty 
with either of these, it will be found 
that it is by no means inferior either 
in point of advantage or the pi'omise of 
durability. Minorca and Gibraltar, ob¬ 
tained by the Corner, and Canada and 
Florida, the latter, will not bear 
a comparison with Ceylon, the Mysore, 
and Trinidad, the glorious trophies of 
the present contest. 

lu the Commons no division took 
places on the preTiminaries. In the 
Lords the house divided, 114 to 10, i)} 
favour of the Ministers; but iu the mi¬ 
nority were found the names of Earls 
Spenser, Grenville, and Caernarvon. 

90, The definitive treaty of peace waa 
signed at Amms, on the 27th March 
1802. Its conditions varied in no ma- 
teHol circumstance from the prelimi¬ 
naries agreed to at Loudon nine months 
before. The fisheries iq Newfound¬ 
land were replaced irethe condition in 
which they were before th^ war: an 
adequate compensation” lias stipu¬ 
lated for the House of Orange; and it 
was agreed that Malta should be placed 
in a state of entire independenoe of 
both powers; tliat there should be 
neither English nor French funyvfx, 
or branches of the order; that' a Mal¬ 
tese langue shall be established, and the 
King of Sicily invited to fumi^ a force 
of two thousand men to form a garri¬ 
son for the fortresses of the island imd^ 
its dependencies, along with the Grimd 
Master and order of St John ; and that 
the fornas of his Britannic l^esty 
shall evacuate th6 island and its de¬ 
pendencies within three months after 
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th« exchange of the ratificatjous, op 
BOOQer, if it can be done.” The ceseion 
of Ceylon and Trinidad to Great Bri¬ 
tain, and the restoration of all the 
other conquered colonies to France 
and Holland, the integrity of the Otto¬ 
man dominions, and the recognition 
of the pepnbjlic of the Seven Islands; 
were pro^d^ for as in the prelimi¬ 
nary f^icles. A long debate ensued 
in both houses on the definitive treaty, 
in which the topics already adveited to 
were enlarged on at great length. 
Government were supported by a ma¬ 
jority of 276 to 20 in the lower, and 
122 to 16 in the upper house. 

01. Such was the teiipiination of the 
firiKi period of the war ; and such were 
^e terms on which Great Britain ob¬ 
tained a temptorary respite from its 
perils and expenses, calmly re- 
vi^wlhg tbe arguments urged both in 
^ le^lriature and in the ^ountry on 
ihht great question, it is impossible to 
-rsrist^ the conclusion, that the advo¬ 
cates of peace were correct ih the views 
they entertained of interests of the 
country at that period. Even admit¬ 
ting all that Mr Windham and Lord 
Grenville so strongly advanced,—as to 
the magnitude of the sacrifices made 
by Great Britain, and the danger to 
which she was exposed from the terri¬ 
torial acquisitions and insatiable am¬ 
bition' of France,—to be well founded, 
stW the question remained—was it zfot 
inehmbent on a prudent government 
to make at least ilte trial of a pacifica- 
ti:on, and rriieve^Ahe country, though 
it ahdttld be but for a time, frow^ the 
butdites end anxiety of war, on the 
faith of a treaty solem&ly acceded to 
^ the new ruler of its antagonist? 

, TWie government of the First Consul, 
compared to iu^ of the i*evolutionary 
ones which had prcKseded it, was sta¬ 
ble and regular; the revolutionary fer¬ 
vour, the oontinuenoe of which had so 
long rendered any safe pacification out 
of the question, had exhausted it- 
^self, and given place taa general and 
an;dou8 disposition to submit to the 
ruling authority. The dissolution of 
the iMt coslition had rendered hope¬ 
less, at least for a very long period, ithe, 
redaction of the military power of 


France; and the maritime superiority 
of England was so deoideiji, as to render 
any danger to her own independence 
a distant and problematical contin¬ 
gency.* 

92. In,thaie circumstances, it seems 
indisputable that it was the duty of go¬ 
vernment, if it could be done without 
dishonour, to bring to a oonclusion a 
contest of which the burdens were cer¬ 
tain and immediate, and tbe advan¬ 
tages remote, if not illusory. It was 
worth while putting tbe sincerity of 
tbe First Consul’s professions of mode¬ 
ration to such a test as might relieve 
them of all responsibility, in the event 
of their being obliged, at a subsequent 
period, to renew the contest. The fact 
of this having ultimately been found 
to be the case, and of the peace of 
Amiens having turned out only an 
armed truce, is no impeachment what¬ 
ever of the justice of these viewa It, 
on the contrary, afibrds tbe strongest 
corroboration of them. Britain lost 
none of her means of defence during 
the intermission of 'hostilities ; and she 
avoided tlie heavy responsibility which 
otherwise would have lain upon her to 
the latest generation, of having obsti¬ 
nately continued the war, when peace 
was within her power, and c(^peUed 
Hapoleon, although he was o^erwise 
inclined, to continue a contest which 
ultimately brought such unpaialleled 
calamities on the Civilised world. Hor 
could the terms of the treaty be im¬ 
pugned as disgi'acefbl, with any degree 
of justice towards Great Britain, when 
she terminated a strife, which had 
proved so .disastious to the greatest 
Continentid stipes, with her constitu¬ 
tion untouched, and without the ces¬ 
sion of a single aertf which beloved to 
her atits commencement; while loanee, 
accustomed to such large acquisitions 
at every paenfioation, was compelled to 

* Mr Flit’s optnloa was decidedly in fitvour 
of the of Amiens, though he disap¬ 

proved Cf some of its conditions, and was 
convinced that no lasting pacification could 
be tnad6.with Buonaparte. But ’’rest,** to 
to use his own words, "bad become Indis- 
peusable to EnglanA” He was nreparod, 
rather than have broken otf the conference at 
I4ne, to have given way either on the Oape or 
C«lo£’«-IiOaDMAU(xaSunT’s2Harw, iv. 
and Pxuxw’s X^e tifBidhmutk, h. SI. 
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surrender territories belonging to her¬ 
self or her allies, larger than the whole 
realm of England, and, even in their 
existing state, of firat-rate importance. 

ms. For these important advantages, 
Qreat iS'itain was indebted to the 
energy of her population, and the happy 
circumstances of her maritime situa¬ 
tion, which enabled her to augment 
her commerce and increase her re¬ 
sources at the'Tery time when those of 
all the other bell^erent powers were 
wasting away under the influence of a 
protracted and desolating contest. The 
increase of the wealth, x>opulation, com¬ 
merce, and industry, of these islands, 
was unprecedented during its whole 
continuance, and was so great as fully 
to justify Mr Pitt’s observation, that it 
left the relative strength of the two 
powers nearly the some at its termina¬ 
tion as at its commencement. Great as 
the increase of the French army had 
be^, that of the British had been still 
greaW and, but for the immense sur- 

fltce which she had to defend, and the 
vast colonial possessions she was called 
on to protect, Britain might have de¬ 
scended with confidence iiito the Conti¬ 
nental arena, andmeasuredherstrength 
* General Mathieu Dumas estimates the 
regular force of France, after 'the peace of 
Lundville, at 277,000 inon, exclusive of tho 
eoast-guOrds, tho gendarmerie, the depots of 
the corps, and tho national guard on active 
aarvica It is a most moderate computation 
to take these at 78,000 more. 

In ISOfi the military establishment of France 
consisted of tlie following forces 
Inihntry of the line, . .- 341,000 

light infantry, . . 100,000 

Infantry. , . 441,000 


Ughfl cavalry. . . . 60,fi00 

Heavy cavalry, , . . 17,000 


Cavalry, 


77,600 


Foot tmd horse artillery, pontoon- 

eers, engineers, Ae., . 68,600 

Imperial Guard, . . • 8,600 

Gendarmerie, . . . 16,600 

This would amowit to a total of— 
In&otry, ... . . 441,000 

cavalry. ^ . . r7,600 

Artillery and engineers, 63,600 
Imperial Quaid,]. . 8,500 

Qeudarmeric), . , 16,600 


Total, . 606,100 men. 

—Dmus. vl. TO-n : and Fxdobkt, Statif- 
tiqm ie <(t Francf, 676^ 680, 


single-handed with the ebuqueror of 
Europe. On the 1st February 1793, the 
British navy consisted of 153 sail of the 
line and 133 frigates; whereas, at the 
close of the war, itnumbered no less than 
2028011 of the line and277 frigates, man¬ 
ned by 120,000 seamen and marines.^ 
The navy of France was, at the com- 
menoement of the war, g3 sail of the 
line and 77 fngates, manne^fly 80,000 
seamen; at its termination, it consist¬ 
ed only of 39 sail of the hue and 35 
frigates. That is, at the outset, the 
British sail of the line and frigates to¬ 
gether were not double those of the ene¬ 
my ; whereas at its close they were 
above six times their number. 

94. The Bri^sh during the war took 
or destroyed 58 ships of- the line and 
126 frigates, belonging to the enemy. 
Napoleon estimates a fleet of 30 ships 
of the line, add frigates in proportion, 
as equal to an army of 120,000 mm : 
measured hy that standard, the British 
navy in 1801 was equivalent to a land 
force of above 800,000 men. Nor had 
the milit^ resources of the empire in¬ 
creased in a less |triking manner. ' In 
I799i the army' amounted only to 
64,000 regular soldiers, and 12,000 
fencibles in the British isles and its 
colonial dependencies; whereas in 1801 
they had increased to the immense force 
of 380,000 men, besides 100,000 Volun- 
teers.^ The French army in 1793 
consisted of 150,000 iufan^, 30,000 
cavalry, and 10,000 artillery, exclusive 
of 77,000 provincial troops 1801, 
they amounted to 360,000 r^uhor sol¬ 
diers, exclusive of naliottM guards, 
who were twice as numerous. Puring 
the war the British navy increased a 

t The total Siitiab navy on 1st October 
1801, was— 

line in commission, , . . 104 

Line in ordinary and building, . ' 08 

Frigates in commission, . . 128 

I Frl^tos in ordinary and building; 161 
I Sloops. br^iS. 6o, . . . 802 


Total, . 781 

—Jjlvu; vdI. liL tab. 10, ad jbt. 

t Rumtan, . . , . 168,000 

MiUtia, .... 80.000 

Native troops in India, . 180,000 

ITeiuntoers in Britain, . 100,000 


478,000 
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half, while the French declined a half. 
The British amy waa more than 
doubled, and the French increased in 
nearly the same propoition. 

95, The French revenue, notwith¬ 
standing all its territorial acquisitions, 
was diminished, while the permanent 
income of England was nearly doubled; 
the French d$bt» by the destruction of 
two'thi^'d3^}f its amount, was diminish¬ 
ed, while that of England was doubled; 
the French exports and imports were 
almost annihilated, while the British 
exports were doubled, and the imports 
ht^ increased more .than fifty per cent; 
the French commercial shipping was 
aluiost destroyed, while that of Eng¬ 
land had increased nea!;ly a third. The 
regular revenue of France in 1789 (for 
no approximation, even, to a con*ect 
estimate of its amount can he formed 
during the period of cdhfiacation and 
assignats) had reached 469,000,000 fr. 
or ;S18,S00,000; while that ^ England 
amounted to £16,382,000. At the ter¬ 
mination of the war, the revenue of 
Prance was 460,000,000 francs, or 
£18,000,000, and its total expenditure 
560,000,000 francs,*'or £22,4001000, 
charged on the financial resources of 
France it^f. But this was irrespec¬ 
tive of the sums extracted by force from 
the adjoining countries, which were 
obliged permanently to feed, clothe, 
lodge, and pay 110,000 soldiers, or a full 
thi^ of the French army. The perm a- 
uent revenue of England at the same 
period amounted to £28,000,000, exclu¬ 
sive of £8,000,000 war taxes, and its 
total expeadituroiiio £61,617,000; but 

* M. Keeker, in 17S8, estimated the total 
rovenoe of Old France at 586,000,000 firancs; 
whereas iu 1801, notwithstilading the great 
additieu to its territory which the fiepublic 
had received from the Low Countries, Savoy, 
Nice, and the frontier of the Bliinc, which 
yielded an addition of 100,000,000 fWincs 
yearly, it had htllen to 450,000,000 iVancs—a 
strjicmg proof how immenaely the resources 
of the country had diminished during the 
Revolution. Before the increase of its terri¬ 
tory, the territorial revenue of France was 
1.200,000,000 francs; afterit had been swelled 
by a (Iftii of BupMfieial surface, it was only 
^860,000,000. Greater lightness of taxation 
was certainly nob the cause of thedimluution, 
for the direct land and window tax of the 
latter year amounted to 266,000,000 francs, 
OT £10,600,000—a sum eqiuvalent to at least 
<toaol« that amount in the British iskndi^ 
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this immense sum was all drawn from 
its own resotii'cea, and no pai't of it was 
laid in the form of contributions on 
allied or conquered states.* 

96. The public debt of prance— 
which, at the commencemont of the 
Revolution, was 5,587,000,000 francs, 
or £223,000,000, and occasioned an 
annual charge of 259,000,000 franc8, or 
£10,400,000,—was still very consider¬ 
able, amounting to 1,880,000,OOOfraucs, 
or £55,000,000, and occasioning an an¬ 
nual charge of 69,000,000 francs, or 
£2,800,000, at the termination of the 
war. This was the. burden still exist¬ 
ing, notwithstanding the extinction of 
two-thirds of its amount during its con¬ 
tinuance, and the unexampled measures 
of s]^K)liation by which its expenses had 
been defrayed.t The public debt of 
England in 1792 was £244,440,000, and 
occasioned an annual charge, including 
the sinking-fund, of £9,317,000; while, 
at the termination of the war in 1801, 
it had risen to £484,465,000, funded 
and unfunded, of which 447,000,000 
was funded, and £37,318,000 unfunded. 
The annual charge of this immense 
burden had swellid to £21,661,000, of 
which £8,668,000 was for the debt 
existing before 1792, £13,025,000 for 
that created since that period, and 
£4,649,000 for the sinking-fund. 

97. The imports of France in 1787 
amounted to 349,725,000 fhincs, or 
about £14,000,000; the exports to 
310,000,000 fr., or £12,400,000. At 
the same period the exports of British 
manufactures were £14,700,000, and 
of foreign merchandise £5,460,000, and 

if the differouce of the value of money iu the 
two countries is taken into accoiuit. Ihipin 
estimates the income derived from the soil iu 
France, iu 1828, at 1,626,000,000 ihmes, or 
£65,000,000. BupposiUg the increase of cul¬ 
tivation between 1801 and 1828 to counter- 
balauce the reduction of torritory by the 
peace of Paris in 1815, it follows that the 
French landholders in 1601 paid Shout a 
sixth, or sixteen per cent, on their incomes.— 
Nkcker's Rendu, 1786; Stat, de fat 

FVccnee, 614; Casta, i. ISO, 8l0; Btoxotr, ii. 
130; ami DvriH, JPoree Comnureiale de Rhtnre, 
ii. 266. 

t In 1788> aeoording to the puke of Oaeta, 
a defidt of 54.000,000 fhincs, or £2,160,000 
yearly, was made “the apology for the Revo- 
lutiou.'* In 1801, when it was closed, it 
wM above 100,000,000 ftfuies onuoalfy, or 
£^000^006 steiiuig,-Haiiifra, i 180. 
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the imports £18,680,000. In 180f, the 
French imports and ezpoi-ta were al< 
most annihil'^ted; the imports Ih’om 
the West Indies h^ fallen to £61,000, 
and the exports to the same quarter to 
£41,000; ’whereas the British exports 
in tiiat year were £24,440,000 maaa> 
fuctores, and £17,166,000 foreign and 
colonial produce, and the imports 
£29,900,000; amounting in real Taiue 
to about £64,000,000. Nor had the 
British shipping undeigone a less strik¬ 
ing increase: the tonnage, which, at 
the commencement of the war, was 
1,600,000 tons, having risen in 1801 to 
2,100,000; and the mercantile seamen, 
who at the former period were 118,000, 
having atthe latter increased to 143,000, 
exclusive of 120,000 seamen and ma¬ 
rines employed in the royal navy.* 

98. Nothing but this continual and 
rapid' increase in the resources of the 
British empire, during the courae of 
the struggle, could have accounted for 
the astqnialuDg exei-tious which she 
made towards its dose, and the facility 
with which, during its whole continu¬ 
ance, the vast supplies requu*ed for 
carrying it on were raised without any 
sensible incouvenienoe to the country. 
When we reflect that, during a war of 
nine years* duration, the yearly expen¬ 
diture of the nation varied from forty 
to sixty millions; that loans to the 
amount of twenty or thiriy millions 


were annually contracted; and that the 
British fleets covered the seas in every 
quarter of the globe, we are lost in 
astonishment at the magnitude of Hic 
efforts made by a state so inconsider¬ 
able in extent, and with a population, 
even at the dose of the period, and in¬ 
cluding Ireland, not exceeding fifteen 
millions.t But the phenomenon be¬ 
comes still more extraominlS^ when 
the efforts made at the termination of 
the struggle are considered; and the 
British empire, instead of being ex¬ 
hausted by eight years’ warfare, is seen 
stretching forth its giant arms at once 
into every quarter of the globe, strik¬ 
ing down the throne of Tippoo Saib by 
as great a fui*ce p combated under* the 
standards of Napoleon at'Marengo;;!: 
while it held every hostile harbour in 
Europe blockaded by its fleets, and 
sent forth Nds'An to crush the confede¬ 
racy of tho northern powers at the vei'y 
moment th^t it accumulated its forces 
in Europe and Asia against the Repub¬ 
lican legions on the sands of Egypt. It 
had been fi^qucntly asserted, that the 
naval forces of England were equal to 
those »«)£ the whole world put tog^er; 
and the matter was put to the test in 
spring 1801, when, without raising the 
blockade of a single harbour from the 
Texel to Calabria, she sent eighteen 
slripB of the line with Abercromby to 
the mouth of the Nile,' while nineteeu 


* The revenue and chargee of the Indian empire in the yeoro 1793,1790, mid 1800, were as 
follows 


Bevcuuea—Bengal, 
Madras, 
Bombay, 

1703. 

. £5.454,000 

1,296,000 
, 147,000 

1799. 

£6,259,000 

2,004,000 

346,000 

1800 and 1801. 
£6.339,000 
8,273,000 
300,475 


£6,807,000 

£8,609,000 

£9,012,475 

Charges Bengal, 

' Madras, ** . 
Bombay, 

. £3,131,000 

. 1,578,000 , 

524,000 

£3,062,000 

2,867,000 

096,000 

£4,422,000 
8,728,001) 
1,051,000 , 

Burplns, 

£5,233,000 
. 1,604,000 

£7,807,000 

802,000 

£9,106,000 

716,476 


—Pari, Hitt. xxxv. 15, Eatl India Hud/ftt, and Jim. Heg. 1793, p. 78, and 1801, p. 164, 
App. to GhrmatSAK 


t Fopnlatlon of Great Britain in 1801,. 10,942,000 

.... Ireland, about. 4,000,000 

14,942.000 

--?'BBitER’s Tablet, 322, 

* Thirty-five thoueond British and Sopoy troops formed the siege of Sorlngapatam in 
Hay 1799. Thirty-one tinoussnd French comboCod under the First Consul at luxcDgo. 
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undeir NeUda disaolred by the battle 
of Copenhagen the northern confede¬ 
ration. The annals of Rome contain 
no example of a similar display of 
sti'engtb, and few of equal resolution 
in exerting it. 

99. The contemplation of this asto¬ 
nishing display of strength at the close 
of the struggle, compared with the 
feeblo bus detached exertions made at 
its commencement, is calculated to 
awaken the most poignant regret at 
the niggat^y use of Ihe national re¬ 
sources BO long made by government, 
and the inexplicable insensibility to 
the magnitude of the forces at hCr com¬ 
mand, which so long paralysed the 
might of England diyring the earlier 
years of the war. From a return laid 
before the House of Commons, it ap¬ 
pears that the number of men that had 
been raised for the Ben4oe of the army, 
from the commencement of hostilities 
down to the close of 1800, was 208,808 
—being at the rate of 26,000 a-year 
on an average during its continuance. 
France, with a population hdrdly double 
that of Great Britain, raised 1,500,000 
men in 1793 alone, lit is in theastanish' 
ing disproportion of the land forces of 
tlmi country alike to her naval arma- 
ment«^her national strenth, orthe levies 
of her antagonist, that the true secret 
of the long duration, enormous expen¬ 
diture, and numerous disasters of the 
war is to be found. 

100. Secure in her insular situation, 
protected from invasion by invincible 
fleets, and ^ieved. from the most dis¬ 
astrous conseqi^nW which resulted 
from defeat to the Continental powers, 
England waa at liberty to employ her 
whole disposable fofee against the 
enemy. Tet she never brought 25,000 
native troops into the 6ield at any one 
point. BUiid she boldly levied 100,000' 
men in 1793, and sent them to FLcmders 
after the rOut in the Camp of Caesar, 
or even sent the whole, disposable 
forces in the countiy on that service, 
when the French troops were shut up 
iu their intrenched camps, and could 
not,.be brought by any exertiems to 
face the Allies in the flield, her armies 
would beyond all question have en¬ 
camped under the of Paris in two j 


monihs. At the same time, and by 
the aid of so great a diversion, the 
I'oyalists of the south at^^l west would 
have obtained a decisive superiority 
over the anarchical faction in ihe capi¬ 
tal, and the Revolution have been at an 
end. During the nine years of the 
war, upwards of ;6100,000,000 was paid 
in army, and a still larger sum iu naval 
expenses ; while in 1793 the military 
charges were not j 64,000,000, and in 
the latter and more expensive years 
of the war, amounted annually to 
£12,000,000. If a fifth part of this 
total sum had been expended in any 
one of the early years in raising the 
military force of England to an amount 
worthy of her national strenth and 
ancient renown, triple the British force 
which overthrew, Napoleon at Watei*- 
loo might have been assembled on the 
plains of Flandem, and the war termi¬ 
nated iu a single campaign. The in¬ 
cessant clamour of the Oppositiou 
against any increase in the expenditure 
at the outset, and when it might have 
averted future disaster, was the main 
cause of 'this deplorable result and of 
the immense debt necessarily incurred 
in subsequently carrying on the con¬ 
test, and whidi burdened the nation at 
its conclusion.'* 

101. If the rapid growth of wealth, 
power, and prosperity in the British 
islands, during this memorable contest, 
had . been all grounded on a safe and 
permanent foundation, it would have 
presented a phenomenon uuiioralleled 
in such circumstances in any age or 
conntry. But though p^rt of this ex¬ 
traordinary inci'ease was undoubtedly 
a real and substantial addition to the 
industry and resources of the empire, 

arising from the vast extension of its 
■ ■> 

* The expenses of the'army and na'«y, 
during the war, were as follows 

AM>y. ORPKAIWB. IIAVy. 

1792, £1,819,000 £422,000 £1,485,000 

1798, 8,998,000 783,000 8,971,000 

1794, «,041,000 1,845,000 5,525,000 

1795, 11,610,000 2,821,000 6,815,000 

1796, 14,911,000 1,954,700 11,888,000 

1707, 16,488,000 1.648,000 13,033,000 

1708, 12.852,000 1,803,000 18,449,000 

1790, 11,840,000 1,500,000 18,042,000 

1800, 11,941,000 1,095,000 18,619.000 

1801, 12,117,000 1,689,000 16,857,000 

-.-PasBXa’s 2ViUffr, 164. 
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ooLonial poBsesBioDs, »&d the xaorxo’ 
poly of fumost all the trade of the 
world in its ihands,* yet part was to 
be ascribed to other causes, attended 
in the outset with deceptive and 
temporal^ advantages, and in the 
end with real and permanent evils. 
Like an extravagant individual, who 
squanders in the profusion of a few 
years the savings of past centuries, 
and the provision of unborn gaaera- 
tions, the government of England 
threw a fleeting lustre over its present 
administration, by trenching deep on 
the resources (k futui’e years, and cres' 
ting burdens little thought of at the 
time, when the vast expenditure was 
going forward, but grievously felt in 
subsequent times, when the excitement 
of the moment had passed away, and 
the bitter consequences of the debt 
which had been contracted remained. 
But this was not alb England, during 


those eventful years, drank deep at tbe 
fountains of paper ourreney, and de¬ 
rived a feverish and unnatum strength 
from that perilous but intoxicatiag 
.draught. 

102. From the accounts laid before 
parUameni^ it appears that the notes 
of the Bank of England in circulation 
had, increased upwards of a half, from 
1793 to 1801,t and that'thtF^mmer- 
cial paper under discount at the same 
establishment, during the same period, 
had more than tripled. The effect of 
this great increase speedily appeared in 
the prices of grain, and every other 
article of life. Wheat which, on an 
average of five years prior to 1792, had 
sold at 5s 4d. a bushel, had risen on 
an average of %ve years,, ending with 
1802, to 10s. 8d., and on an average of 
five years, ending 1813, to 14 b. 4d. a 
bushel.^ This, during the progress 
of the war, the prices of the neoeBsaries 


* The operation of these causes appeared, in an especial tnaoner, iu thevastincreSneofout 
export of foreign and ouloniolincKshandise during tho war, which, on an average of six years, 
ending Sth January 1793, was £5,408,000; tuad m the year ending 5th January ISOl, had 
risen to the enormous sum of £17,166,000; being more than triple its amount at the com- 
menoement of the contest.—Mr AnnuroToir's Mnatux JHendutUmt. 1801: Pali. JETtif. xxxv. 


1564. 


ralaUon tn Bank oIBnglanA not«. 


1792, 


£11,006,000 

1793, 


11,888,000 

1794, 


10,744,000 

1796, 


14,017,000 

1796, 


10,720,000 

1797, 

Feii! 28, 

0,674,000 

1798, 

Aug. 31, 

11,114,000 

1798, 


13,096,000 

1799, 


13,389,000 

1800, 

* 

16,844,000 

1801, 

• 

16,218,000 


CkirjnisTelal papw 

OoU colasd. 

£1.171,000 

Cifcomitaii 

St tks tWik. 

Mo account kept 

2,747,000 

2,558,000 

£2,946,000 

493,000 

8,506,000 

464,000 

5,350,000 

2,000,000 

5,870,001) 

2,067,000 

4,490.000 

449,000 

5,403,000 

180,000 

6,401,000 

450,000 

7,905,000 

437,000 


—Appendix to JUport on Sank, 1832; and PxaaER’s Tablea, 254, 260, and 279.t 
The slightest consideration of this most instructive table Is sufflcleht'to demonstrato to 
what source the crisis of February 1797 was owing. The paper of the Bank was then oon- 
tnictod from fourteen millions, its amount in 1795, to nine millions. Thia was doubtless 
owi^ to necessity. The Bank directors, finding a steady demrjid for specie Betting in upon' 
them, in ooiisequonoe of the panic of an invaaou and the general desire to get tax 
hoardinjg, vigorously get about contracting tbe ourreney by refruslng discounts; thinking 
the gola coin going abroad, when in fkot it was secreted in depbsiu at home. Thnatiie 
contraction ol ttio ourreney did vast ii^uty to credit, without restoring the circulation of 
specie. It unavoidably brought about tbe general panlo which rendered tbe suspension of 
cash-payments In that month unavoidable, and landed the nation in the perilous exMri- 
meat of paper currency, inconvertible into g<M, and in all tbe prodigious change of pnees 
with whu^ it was necessarily attended. 


1790, . 

1791, . 

1792, . 

1793, . 

1794, . 

1795, . 

—Ann. Stg. 1811,167, App, to Oeron. 
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quarter. 


Pvi 

qosrtir. 

£2 

13 

2 

1796, , . . 

3 

12 

0 

2 

7 

0 

1797, 

2 

12 

■0 

2 

2 

4 

1798, .. . 

2 

9 

8 

2 

8 

8 

1799, . . . 

3 

7 

4 

2 

11 

0 

1800, , . . 

5 

12 

lsesn4^« 

4 

7 

0 

1301, ... 

5 

18 

Isosarrity 
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of life were at one time nearly tripled, 
and even at the peace of Amieos had 
permanently more than doubled. The 
effect of this of course was, that the 
money-price of all the other articles of 
life rapidly rose in the same propor¬ 
tion. Rents adranced; all persons 
who lived by buying and selling found 
their commo^tirs constantly rising in 
value; ISl'Bdit, both public and private, 
immensely improved; industry was 
vivified by the progressive rise in the 
value of its produce; aii'd difficulties 
were overcome by the rapid diminu¬ 
tion in the weight of money debts. 
It is to the influence of this cause, 
combined with the vast expenditure of 
government, and the epnoentration of 
almost all the colonial trade of the 
world in the hands of Great Britain, in 
consequence of her maritime superior¬ 
ity, that the extrnordinofy prosperity of 
the empire during the latter years of 
the war is to be; ascribed, ^ut it was 
not unmixed good which accrued to 
the nation, even for a time, from these 
violent changes. The who^ class of 
annuitants, and all dependent on a 
fixed money income^ suffered as much 
as the holders of commodities gained 
by theii* effects. Creditors were de- 
imuded dui'ing the war as much as 
debtors were relieved; and industry 
was depressed by the fall of prices, 
oonseqneub on the return to cash pay¬ 
ments after the peace, os much as the 
Value of realised property wasenhanced. 
So powerful was the operation of these 
Causes, that almost as great a trans¬ 
ference of prou^rty was ultimately 
effected l»y the silent operation of tbe 
alternation of prices which followed this 
great experiment, as widi pi*oduced in 
other oountries by the d^ect convul¬ 
sions of a revolution, 

703. But witbont anticipating these 
ultimate effects, which as yet lay buried 
in the womb.of time, and might have 
been avoided by a more manly adhe¬ 
rence to tho principles of Mr Pitt’s 
financial policy than was deemed prac- 
^ticable in later times, after the terrors 
of the contest had ceased, it is impos¬ 
sible to^ conclude the. history of this 
first period of the war without render- 
a just tribute to memory id 


those illustrious and high-minded men, 
who bore the British nation victorious 
through the greatest perils which had 
assailed it since the Noi'man Conquest; 
who, cleai'ly perceiving, amidst ail the 
delusion of .the times, the disastrous 
tendency of the revolutionary spirit, 

struggled with it when it was strong¬ 
est, and ruled it when it was wildest 
who, unmoved by the greatest perils, 
disdained to purchase safety by sub¬ 
mission, and, undismayed alike by 
foi’eign disaster and domestic treason, 
held on their glorious way conquering 
and to conquer, No other monument 
is required to the memory of Mr Pitt 
and Mr Burke but the British empire, 
iis they left it at the peace of Amiens, 
unoonquered by force, undivided by 
treiison, unchanged in constitution, 
untainted in faith, the bulwark of 
order, the asylum of freedom, the 
refuge of religion; contending un¬ 
dauntedly against the world in arms, 
covering the ocean with its fleets, en¬ 
circling tho earth in its grasp; the ark 
which bore the fortunes of humanity 
amidst the waves of the Deluge, and to 
which alone the eye of hope was turned, 
from all the suffering realms of the 
earth.* Ko other testimony is required 
but tlfat furnished by the ablest and 
most impassioned of hostile historians. 
“ Representing," says Thiers, “in Eng¬ 
land, not merely the territorial but the 
commercial aristocracy, which sup¬ 
ported him by their influence, Mr Pitt 
resisted alike the power of France and 
the contagion of democratic disorders 
with indomitable firmness, and pre¬ 
served order in his county without 
diminishing its Uberties. Me left it 

* In making these obaervatioos, the author 
is fhllv aware of the burdens cf)n8cquent on 
Mr Pitt's administration, and the disastrons 
eilbcts whicii have in the end followed the 
ohaiige of prices begixn in 17d7. What he 
rests upon is, ^at this change was forced 
upon the.Brituh statesman by overwhelming 
necHisslty, and titatMr Pitt had provided a 
system m finance, wliich, if steadily adhered 
to by his successors, as it might have been, 
and not disturbed by an umiocossary and dis¬ 
astrous oOntraetion of tlie currency in 1819, 
would have discharged the whole debt con¬ 
tracted in the Bevohitlonary war, before the 
year 184i^tbat is. in the same time that it 
was (nwottod.—Bee iitfra, fm Mr Pitt’s ftnon- 
eUl poUoy, Chap. xu. § 6741. 
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burdened, it is true, with debt, but in 
possession of the undisputed sove- 
reiguty of ^udia and the ocean. He 
us^ and abused the strength of Eng¬ 


land, but he had rendered it the second 
nation of the earth when he withdrew, 
and the firstL eight years after bis 
death." 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

BEOONSTBUCnON OF SOOIETT IN FRANCE BT NAPOLEON DURTNO TBE 
CONTINENTAL PEACE,—OCT. 1801— MAY 1803. 


1. When Napoleon seized the reins 
of power in France, he found the in¬ 
stitutions of civilisation and the bonds 
of society dissolved, to an extent of 
which the previous history of the world 
afforded no example. Not ouly was 
the throne overturned, the nobles ex¬ 
iled, their landed estate.^ confiscated, 
the aristocracy destroyed ; but the 
whole institutions of religion, law, com¬ 
merce, and education, had been over¬ 
turned. There remained neither nobles 
to rule, nor priests to bless, nor teach¬ 
ers to instruct the people. Commerce 
no more spread benign influence 
through the realm; and manufacturing 
industry, in woeful depression, could 
not maintain its numerous inhabitants. 
The great cities no longer resounded 
with the hammer of the artisan, and 
the village bells had ceased to call the 
faithful to the house of God. The cha¬ 
teaus, in mins, existed only to awahen 
the melancholy recollection of departed 
splendour, and the falling ohurwes to 
attest the universal irreligion of the 
country; the o^an was no more 
whitened by the sails of its commerce, 
nor the mountains enlivened b^ the 
song of its shepherds. Even the insti¬ 
tutions of charity, and the establish¬ 
ments for the relief of suffering, had 
shared in the general wreck The 
monastery no longer spread its ample 
stores to the poor; and the hospitid 
doors were closed against the numer¬ 
ous applicants who laboured under 
wounds or diseasa Hardened by want, 
and steeled against pity by the multi¬ 


plicity of thoiobjects claiming its at- 
tentioD, humanity itsSlf seemed to be 
ceasing in the human heart. Every 
one, engrossed in the cares'of self-pre¬ 
servation, and destitute of the means 
of relieving others, turned with callous 
indiflereu'ie from the spectacle of gen¬ 
eral misery. In one class only the 
spirit of if^jligion glowed with undecay- 
ing lustre, and suiwived the wreck of 
all its institutionso Persecuted, reviled, 
and 'destitute, the Sisters of Charity 
still persevered in their pious effoila to 
assume human suffering; and sought 
out the unfortunate, alike among the ' 
ranks of the Republicans who had over¬ 
turned, as of the Royalists who had 
bled for the faith of their fathers.* 

2. To restore the institutions which 
the insanity of former times had over¬ 
turned, and draw close again the bonds 
which previous guilt had loosened, was 
the glorious task wilich awaited the 
First Consul The powera which he 
possessed for^it were great, but the 
difficulties attending its execution were 
almost iusurinountoble. On the one ‘ 

* It is not to be supposed that tbe revolu¬ 
tionary govomments bad done nothin{t for 
eduoauon. On the ooutrary, the l^olyte^pie 
Behool, hud many other institutions, itartleu- 
larly a school for medldna, and tbe Institute 
itself, wore owing to their exertions. But 
in tiie distracted state of the country, and 
when the care of self-preservation caine home 
to every one, little attention could be paid to 
the eduoation of the young: sad by destroy-* 
lag every sort of religious tuition, the Oon- 
veution bad eut off toe right hand: of public 
Instruction—^e only branch'Of It which is 
of paramouj^t importance to the poor.—Bee 
TniBAunnitr, 123, 
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Ke was ftt the head of a oumer- 
ous, brave, and experienced army, 
flttshed by victory, and obedient to hui 
will; the whole remaining respectable 
classes of the state had rallied round 
his standard; and alhranks, worn out 
with revolutionary contention and suf* 
fering, were anxious to submit to any 
govemiBMt Which promised them the 
first of social blessingB, peace and pro-' 
taction. On the other, almost all the 
wealth and all the nobility of the state 
had disappeared during the Bevolu- 
tion: the church was amuhilated: the 
nobles were guillotined or in exile; 
the merchants banished or insolvent; 
and great part of the landed property 
of ^e country ^had pissed into the 
hands of several millions of small 
holders, who might be expected to be 
permanently resolute maintaining 
their possessions against the dispos* 
sessed proprietors. That society could 
not long go on, nor any dtfrable gov¬ 
ernment established, without some 
national rdigion, or some fonnection 
between the throne and the altar, was 
sufficiently evident; but how was'^ther 
to be reconstructed in the midst of an 
infidel generation, and by the aid of 
the very men who had contributed to 
their destruction? That a oonstitu- 
tionsl monarchy could not exist with¬ 
out a representative system, founded 
on all the ^at interests of the state, 
and tempei^ by the steadiness of a 
hereditaiy aristocracy, was indeed'ap¬ 
parent ; but where were the elements 
of it to be fcAmC tdien the former had 
almost all been^orudied during the 
eonvulstons of the Bevolution, and the 
latter, destitute and exiled, was the ob¬ 
ject of inveterate jealousy to the nu¬ 
merous classes who had r^n to great¬ 
ness 1^ its overthrow. 

3. These difficulties were so great 
that they would probalfiy have de¬ 
terred any ordinary conqueror from 
the attempt; and he would have been 
content to accept tine crown which was 
offered him^ leaving |o othent the her* 

* culeah task of dosing the wounds of 
the Rey^olution. But Kapoleon was 
not a man of tiiat character, He be¬ 
lieved firmly that ha was the destined 
instcument in the hand of Providence 


to extinguish that terrible volcano, and 
he was conscious of powers equal to 
the undertaking. .Prom the veiy out¬ 
set, accordingly, he b^n^ cautiously 
indeed, but firmly and systematically, 
to coerce the democratic spirit, and 
reconstruct those classes and distinc¬ 
tions in sodety which had disappeared 
during the preceding convulsions, but 
which were the indispensable bulwarks 
of the throne, The success with which 
his effoi'ts were attended is a more 
glorious monument to his memory than 
all the victories which he won, 

4. Those who reproach Napoleon 
with establishing a despotic govern¬ 
ment^ and not founding his throne on 
the basis of a genuine representation 
of the people, would do well to show 
how he could have framed a counter¬ 
poise to democratic ambition, or a 
check on regal oppression, out of the 
representatives of a community from 
which all the superior closes of so¬ 
dety had been violently tom. They 
shomd point out how the turbulent 
passions of a republican populace could 
have been moulded into habitual sub¬ 
jection to a legislature^ distinguiahed 
in no way from their own members, 
and a body of titled senators, destitute 
of wealth, consideration, or Weditary 
rank; how a constitutiond throne 
could have subsisted without either 
any support from the loyal, or any 
foundation in the religious f^ngs of 
its subjects; and how a proud and vic¬ 
torious army could have been taught 
that respect for the m^esty of the l^s- 
lature which is the invaluable gmwth 
of centuries of order, but which iihe 
successive overthrow of so numyjpre- 
vious governments in France had done 
so much to destroy. After its patri¬ 
cians had been cut off by the civil wars 
of Syllh and Marius, Borne sank neces¬ 
sarily and ioevitaMy nnder tiie despo¬ 
tic rtJ® of the emperom. When Con¬ 
stantine founded a second Rome on 
the shores of the Bosphorus, he per¬ 
ceived it was too late to att^pt the 
restoration of the bal^ced. con^to- 
tion of the ancient republiio. On 
Napole^’e aoeesrion to tite oonsular 
ih^e^ ^he found the fjhasms in the 
French exUtoei^ still greatw and 
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more irreparable. The only remaining 
means of i^hting the scale was by 
throwing the sword into the balance. 
The tot^ failure of all subsequent at¬ 
tempts to frame a constitutional mon¬ 
archy out of the elements which the 
Beroluiion had left in the society of 
France, proves that Napoleon rightly 
appreciated its political situation, and 
seized upon the only means of restor¬ 
ing tranquillity to ite troubled waters.* 
5. Circumstances soon occurred, 
which called forth the secret but in¬ 
delible hatred of the First Consol at 
the Jacobin faction. The conspiracy 
of Arena and Ceracchi, which faded at 
the opera, had been traced to some ar¬ 
dent enthusiasts of that class; and soon 
after a more fQrmidable attempt at his 
assassination gave rise to a wider pro¬ 
scription of their associates. On the 
day on which the armistice of Steyer 
was signed, Napoleon went to the opera. 
Berthier, Lannes, and Lauriston were 
with him in the carriage. In going 
from the Tuileries to the theatre, in 
the Rue da Richelieu, his carrilge 
passed through the Rue St Nioaise; 
an overturned chariot in that narrow 
thoroughfare almost obstructed the 
passage, but the coachman, who was 
driving rapidly, bad the address to pass 
it without stopping. Hardly had ho 
got through when a terrible explosion 
broke all the windows of the vehicle, 
struck down the last man of the guard, 
killed eight persons, and wounded 
twenty-eight) besides occasioning dam- 
to ^e amount of two hundred 
thousand francs (£8000) in forty-six 
a4joining houses. Napoleon di'ove on 
without stopping to the opera, where 
the audience were in consternation at 
the explosion, which was so loud as to 

* "There is in the English consdtution,’^ 
said Napoleon, "a body of noblesse whiCh 
onites to the luefcxe of descent a great part of 
the landed property of the^nation. These 
two droamstances give it a great influencse 
over th<j people, and interest attaches it to 
the gCvhniDent. In France, since the Bevo- 
kition, that class is totally wanting. Woidd 
you re-establish it? If you compose it of the 
men of the Bevolution, it would be necessaiy 
te concentrate In tbeir hands a.large portion 
oftbenational property, which is now impos¬ 
sible. If It were composed of the ancient 
noblesse, this would soon lead to a counter 
inmluii«im*’‘*>Tiauupiinutr, S0L 


he heard over all Paris. Every eye 
was tumM to him when he entered, 
but the calm expression of his coun¬ 
tenance gave not the slightest indi¬ 
cation of the danger which he had 
eMaped. Speedily, however, the news 
circulated through the theatre, and the 
First Consul had the satisfaction of re¬ 
ceiving, in the thunders 0 &>applauB 6 
which shook its walls, the most fer¬ 
vent expressions of attachment to his 
person. 

6. Before the peace had terminated, 
Napoleon returned to the Tuileries, 
where a crowd of public functionaries 
was assembled from every part of Paris, 
to congratulate him on his escape. He 
anticipated aX their o'teervations by 
commencing in a loud voice—“ This is 
the work of the Jacobins; it is they 
who have att|mpted to assassinate me. 
Neither the nobles, nor the priests, nor 
the Chouans bad any band in it. I 
know on what to form my opinion, and 
it is in vain to seek to make mo alter it. 
It is the {teptembrisers, those wretches 
steeped in crime, who are in a state of 
permanent revolt, in close column, 
Bgamst every species of government 
Three months have har^y elapsed 
since you have seen Ceracchi, Arena, 
and their associates, attempt to assassi¬ 
nate ma Again, it is the same clique, 
the blood-suckers of September, the 
assassins of Versailles, the brigands of 
31st May, the authors of all the crimes 
against government who are at their 
hellish work. It is the tribe of arti¬ 
sans, and journalists whe have a little 
mors instruction thsih the people, but 
live with them, and mingle ^heir pas¬ 
sions with ttpir own ardent imagina- 
iiont^ who are the authors of all these 
atrocitiea If yoti cannot chain them, 
ou ’must exterminate them; there can 
e no truce with such wretches; France 
must be purged of such an abominable 
crew,” Ihiring this vehement haiungqe, 
delivered with th« most impassioned 
gesticulations, all eyes were turned, to¬ 
wards Fouchd, the well-known leader 
of that party, and stained at Lyons andi 
the Loire with some of its mosMr^htr 
fol atrocities. Alone, he stood in a 
window recess, pale^ footed, , hearing 
everything, answering nothi^ The 
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orov^d of courtiers broke into exelama- 
tioxis, the echo of the First' Coasufs 
seutiiaents. One^ gifted with mure 
courage thau the rest, approached, and 
aaked the minister of police why he 
made no reply. “ Let them 'go on,” 
Said h& ” I am determined not to 
compropiiBe the safety of the state. 1 
will speaWhefi the propertime arrives. 
He laughs securely who laughs the last.” 

7. On the following day a public 
audience was gived^ to the prefect of 
the Seine, and the twelve mayors of 
Paris. Napoleon said,: *‘As long as 
that handful of’wretches attacked me 
alone, 1 left to the laws the charge of 
chastising their offences; butsiuoe, by 
a crime without example, they have 
endanger^ the lives of a part of the 
population of Pans, their punishment 
must be as rapid as eictnmrdiuary. 
They cousist of a hundred miscreants 
who have brought disgrace on libei-ty 
by the crimes committed in Its name; 
it is indispensable that they should be 
forthwith deprived of the menus of in¬ 
flicting furtW injuries on’society.” 
This idea was more fftlly unfolded ^t a 
meeting of the council of state, which 
took pl^e on the same day. It was 
proposed to establish a specif commis¬ 
sion to try tile of^nders; but this was 
far from meeting Napoleon’s views, who 
was resolved to seise the present oppor¬ 
tunity to indict a death-blow on the 
remnant of the Jacobin faction. ** The 
action of a special tribunal,” said he, 
*'youid be too slow; we must have a 
more stidking^umshment for so extra- 
ordimiry an offence; it must be as 
rapid as lightning; it must bo blood 
fbr blood. As many of the guilty must 
bo mcecuted as thm^e fell vit^ms to 
tirtir designs, say fifteen or twenty; 
transport two hundred, and take advan¬ 
tage of tinis event to purge the Repub- 
lio of its mort unworthy members. 
This crime is the work of a band of as¬ 
sassins, of 3eptembriaer%* whose hands 
may be traced tiirou^ idl tiie crimes 
of the Revolution. When that party 
toes a blow struck at its headquarters, 
and that fortune has abandoned' its 
chiefs, everything will return to esta- 

* In ahuAlou to' the masaaerm in the ptl- 
sens iu September ItOl 
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bliahed order; the workmen will re* 
same their labours'; and tpn thousand 
men, who, in France, are ranged under 
its colours, will abandon it for ever. 
That great example is uecessafy to at¬ 
tach the middle classes to the throne; 
the industrious citizens can have no 
hope as long as they see themselves 
menaced by two hundred enraged 
wolves, who look only for the proper 
moment to tiirow themselves ou their 
piey. 

8. ** The metaphysicians are the men 
to whom we owe ttll our misfortunes. 
Half-measurss will no longer do; wo 
we must either pardon everything, like 
Augustus, or adopt a great measure 
which may be the guarantee of the 
social order. When, after the conspi¬ 
racy of Catiline, Cicero caused the guilty 
to be strangled, he said he had sUved 
his country. 1 should be imworthy 
of the great task which 1 have uud^ 
taken, and of my mission, if I evinced 
less firmness on this tiying occasion. 
We must regard this aflair as states- 
m^, not as j udgea. I am so convinced 
of the necessity of making a groat ex* 
ample, that I am ready to call the ac¬ 
cused before me, iuterry>gate them, 
and myself subsciibe their .condemna¬ 
tion. It is not for myself that I speak; 
I have braved greater dangers; my 
fcu'tuna has preserved me, and will 
preserve me; but we are now engaged 
with the. social order, with the publio 
morality, the national glory.” In tim 
midst of this energetic' harangue^ it 
was evident that Napoleon was losing 
sight of the real poiut to be finkoon- 
siaered, which was, who were the guUl^ 
parties. Trugueh alone had the cou¬ 
rage to approach this question, by sug¬ 
gesting that there were differtmt clat»ea 
of guilty persons in France; that there 
were,fanatics as weU as Jacobins who 
misled the people; and that the prieeH 
whose denunAiationa.against the hold¬ 
ers of the national domains had already 
appeared in several recent publica¬ 
tions, might possibly be the autixora of 
the inferu^ pmjeet. 

9, Napoleon wawnly interj*Hpted him 
—“You will not make me a%!K my 
opinion by such vain declnmktiouei 
the wicked are known; they are point* 
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ed out by the nation. They are the 
Septembriseyrs, the authors of e?ery po¬ 
litical crime in the Revolution, who 
have ever been spared or protected by 
the weaSt persons at the head of affaii^s. 
Talk not to me of nobles or church¬ 
men. Would you have me proscribe a 
man for a title, or transport ten thou¬ 
sand grey-liaired priests? Would you 
have me prose,cute areligion still ^rofess- 
edby the majority of Frenchmen, and by 
two-thu’ds of Europe? La Vendde 
never was more tranquil; the detached 
crimes which still disgrace its territory 
are the result merely of ill-extinguish¬ 
ed animosities. Would you have me 
dismiss all my councillors excepting 
two or three; scud Portalis to Sini- 
marl, Devalue to Mudagitscar, and 
choose a council from the followers of 
Baboeuf ? It is in vain to pretend that 
the peoj^le will do no wTroug but when 
they aw prompted to it by others. 
Ihe people are guided by an instinct 
alone, in virtue of which they act. 
Dui'ing the Revolution they fwquentiy 
forced on the leaders who appeared to 
guide them ; the populace directing it¬ 
self is an unmuzzled tiger. 1, have a 
list of the meu employed in all the 
maasacim The necessity of the thing 
being once admiiteci, our duty is to at¬ 
tain it in the most elficaoious way. Do 
they take us for children ? Do not 
hope, citizen Truguet, that you would, 
in the event of their success, he able to 
save yourself by saying, ‘I have de¬ 
fended the patriots before the council 
of state.* No, no. These patriots 
wotM sacrifice you as well as us all** 
He then broke up the council, and 
when passing Truguet, who was en¬ 
deavouring to say something in his 
vindication, said tioud, ** Come now, 
citizen, all that is very well for the' 
soirees of Madame Condorcet or Made¬ 
moiselle Qarut, but it won’t do in a 
council of rire most enlightened men of 
France.*' 

10. These vehement npo.strophesfrom 
a man vested with despotic authority 
cut short all discussion, and the coun¬ 
cil’ found iteelf oomjtelled, notwith¬ 
standing a oour-ageous resistance from 
some of its members, to go into the 
arlntraiiy designs of the First Consul 


The pnblie mind was prepared for 
some great catastrophe by repeated 
articles in the public journals, drawn 
up by the minister of police,* in which 
t^at astute oouusellor, suppressing his 
private infonnatiou, directed the Sun¬ 
ders of the executive against his former 
associates. But while these me^ures 
were in preparation, Foucb0*and the 
First Consul received decisive informa¬ 
tion that it was the Royalists, and not 
the Jacobins, who were the real authors 
of the conspiracy, and a due was ob¬ 
tained which promised soon to lead to 
the discovery of the guilty parties. 
The minuter of police, therefore, re¬ 
ceived secret instructions not to allude 
in Us report figainst the Republicans 
to the affair of the infernal machine, 
but to btise the pro|>osed coup-d^iket 
generally on the numerous conspiracies 
against the public peace; end on this 
report Napoleon urged the immediate 
delivery fo a militai-y commission of 
eighteen, and trauspurtation of above 
a hundred persons, without either trial 
or evidence taken against them. In 
vam^Thibaudeau *aud itoederer uiged 
in the oouucii of sLite, that there waui 
no evidence against the suspected per- 

* In one of these, the Minister of Police 
addressed the following rc{>ort to the First. 
CouBiil:— 

'* It is not against ordinary brigands, for 
whose coercion tlio ordvuary tribunals axe 
suffideut, and w)u> meuaoe ouly detadwd 
persons or amclosof property, 
verument is now required lo act: It is the 
enemies of entire Prance who are now at the 
bar; men who threateu gvery instant to de¬ 
liver it up to the fury ul anarchy. 

“These frightful characters are few in 
number, but their crimes are innumerable. 
It u by them tlilit the Oouventiou has been 
attacked with an mtued force in the bosom 
of the saoctiiary of the laws: it' Is they who ’ 
have eudeavoiirtMl so often to render the 
committeosof guvcnuiieut the agents of thalr 
atrocious desigus. Tliey are not the eoe- 
mieaof tins or tltnt govoriuueut, but of eVexy 
Species of authority. 

“They persist m on atrocious war, which 
cannot be terminated but by'on extitumh- 
nory meoBureof tliesupremeiwlice. Amcsm 
the men whom tU« iwHre lute denounced, 
many were not foiina wtth the poniaid ,in 
their hands; but all wore equally capi^lacif 
shorpenbg and uMug it. lu disposing'' of 
them, ite’itiuBt not iiterely punish^.past, 
but provide a guanuiteo of social otdex In 
fetuFe.'~TnTaatif>aA.u, 43, 44; aud Boua- 
BiEKZS, Iv. 2U4, 206. 
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sons, and tliat it waa tha height of in¬ 
justice to condemn a crowd of citizens, 
untiried end unheard, to the severe 
punishment of transportation. The 
First Consul, though well aware that 
they had no connection with the late 
conspiracy, was resolved not to let slip 
the opportunity of getting quit at once 
of so mSny dangerous characters. j 

11 . We have strong presumptions, | 
at least," said he, “ if not proofs against! 
the Terrorists. The Chouannerie and j 
emigration are maladies of the skin, I 
hut terrorism is a disease of the vital 
parts. The minister of police has pur¬ 
posely omitted the mention of the late 
conspiracy, because it is not for it that 
the measure is proposcSL If that re¬ 
serve were not maintained, we should 
compromise our character. The pro¬ 
posed sjiep is grounded Upon considera¬ 
tions independent of the late event; it 
only furnished the occasion for putting 
them in force. The personal included j 
in the lists will be transpoi-ted for! 
their shore in the massac^s in the 
prisons on September 2d; for their 
acceElBion to the Jacobin revolt 81 st 
May; for the conspiracy^: of Baboeuf, 
and ^ that they have done since that 
time. Such a step would have been 
necessary without the conspiracy, hut 
we must avail ourselves of the en¬ 
thusiasm it has excited to carry it into 
execution." In pursuance of these 
views, an arrSt was proposed by the 
council of state, and adopted by the 
senate, which condemned to imme¬ 
diate transjfKort^tion no less than a 
hundred and thirty individuals, among 
whom were ninepenons who had been 
engaged in the massacres of September, 
and several members of the Conven¬ 
tion—Oboudien, Taillefer, Thirion, and 
Talot, Felix Le^lletier,andRoBHigool, 
w^ knovm fur his cruelty in the war 

* Tbs Senatus'Coasultum was in these 
terms :t-“ Oonsidoring that the ooostitutioQ 
has not determined measures necessary to 
be taken in certain emerKendes; that in the 
absence of any express diroctiona the Senate 
t, is celled ai> 0 n to give efibct to the wishes of 
the people, exnres^ by that branch of the 
oonstitntlon of which It is the orgafO ; tbat^ 
aeocrdiog to taat pilncipie, tbs ssSate is tbs 
natural judge of any conservative measures 
proposed in pmilous drcumstaaces by dm 
gcvennaent; and eonsideriug that the mesc 
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of La Vcnddo, Tfas decree was forth¬ 
with earned into executisn; and thus 
did the arbitrary tyranny which the 
Jacobins had so long exercised over 
others, at length, by a just retribution, 
recoU upon themselves.* 

■ 12. In less than a month afterwards, 
Fouchd made a second report upon the 
conspiracy of the infernal machine, in 
which he admitted, that, when these 
measures of severity were adopted 
against the Jacobins, he had other sus¬ 
picions ; that Georges Cadoudhal and 
other emigrants had successively dis¬ 
embarked from England; and that the 
horse attached to the machine had 
furnished a clue to the authors of the 
plot, who had at length been detected in 
the bouse of certain females of the 
Royalist party. Saint Regent and Car¬ 
bon, accordingly, the really guilty 
persons, were tried by the ordinarv 
tribunals, condemned, and executed. 
Not a shadow of doubt could now re¬ 
main that the conspiracy had been the 
work of the Roya^ts; but Napoleon, 
though he saw that as dearly as any 
one, persisted in carrying into effect 
the sweeping decree of transportation 
against the Jacobins. " There is not 
one of them," he said to those who 
petitioned for relaxation of the sen¬ 
tence in favour of certain individuals, 
*' who has not deserved death a hnn- 
dred times over, if they had been judg¬ 
ed by their conduct daring the Revo¬ 
lution. These wretches have covered 
France with scaffolds, and the measure 
adopted in regard to them is rather one 
of mercy than severity. The attempt 
of the infernal machine is neither men¬ 
tioned as. a motive nor the occasion of 
the Senatus-Consultum. With a com¬ 
pany of grenadiers S co\ild put to fUght 
the whole faubourg St Germain; and 
its Royalist coteries; but the Jacobins 

sure proposed by the council of state seems 
to be bam on tteoesstty and public expedi¬ 
ence, the senate dedaros that uiat measure is 
conservative of the constitution.’' Upon this 
decree being obtained, the council of state 
decided that their resolution was obtleatoiy 
oh the ennstltuted authorities, and that it 
should he prvmulgntted, likethe laws and acts 
of the government’ but wHhout reoabdng the 
sanction of tiie leglsbdlve body and the tri- 
Iwnate; and it was imthedlately potin force 
without their ooncumnee,— Tniaaina 41,42. 
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are men of determined character, whom 
it not so eas^ to make retreat. As to 
the transportation of the Jacobins, it 
is of no sort of consequence; I have 
got quit of them. If the Royalists 
commit any offence, I will strike them 
also.* 

18. The next important stepof Napo¬ 
leon was the exhibition of a king of his 
own creation to the astonished Pftrisians. 
By a convention with Spain, it was sti¬ 
pulated that the province of Tuscany, 
ceded to tlir Infanta of Spain, Marie 
Louise, third daughter of Charles IV., 
and the Duke of Parma, her husband, 
should be erected into a monarchy, 
under the title of the kingdom of 
Etruria. In May 18t , the newly 
created king, Loujs I., with his young 
bride, arrived in Paris, on his way from 
Madrid to Florence, and was received 
with extraordinaiy distinction both on 
the road and in the capital Numerous 
f6tes succeeded each other in honour 
of the royal pair, among which those 
of M. Talleyrand, in his villa at Neuilly, 
was remarked as peculiarly magnificent. 
The young king early evinc^ symp¬ 
toms of that imbecility of character 
by which he was afterwards distin¬ 
guished ; but it was deemed of im¬ 
portance to accustom the court of the 
First Consul to the sight of royalty, 
and the Parisians to the intoxicating 
idea that^ like the Roman Senate, they 
were invested with the power of making 
and unmaking kings. Napoleon was 
gratified by the demonstration i-bat he 
could confer royalty, while he declined 
its honours himself, lie received the 
reward of this policy in the transports 

* It is a curious and instructive fket, that 
no sooner was the determination of the First 
Oonaul, in regard to the Jacobins, known, 
than a multitude 8t revelations flowed in 
trom the prefects, mayors, and mag^stratee 
over aU France, implicating the Bepublicans 
still further in the conapiracy, and dotaiUng 
discoveries of the vast Jacobin plot which 
was to have burst forth in every part of the 
country, the moment intelligence was re¬ 
ceived of the leading stroke given in the 
oaintal I~-a striking mstance of the. distrust 
with which the omoious zeal of such autbo- 
ritieM should be received ,and of the ne^- 
•ity of the executive not letting their wishes 
bO' Imown, if they would in such oircum- 
stimqes preserve even the semblance of jus- 
ttoe ha their proceedings,—THuausxau, 63, 
flS; BomtauEXjn^ iv. 218. 


with which, when he was present, the 
celebrated lines of Voltaire, in the 
tragedy of CEdipus, were received at 
the theatre— 

'* LeTr&neestunohjetquin’apu mo tenter. 
Horoulehcohaut rang dedaignait de monter; 
Toujoure libre avoclui, sans enjets et sans 
maitre, 


14. But it was not merely by such 
exhibitions of royalty that Napoleon 
endeavoxtred to prepare the French na¬ 
tion for his own assumption of the 
crown. At the time when the public 
mind was strongly excited by the dan* 
ger which the stete hod run from the 
attempt of the infernal machine, a 
pamphlet appeared with the title, “ Par¬ 
allel between Cassar, CromweU, and Buo¬ 
naparte,” in ^hich the cause of royalty 
and hereditary succession was openly 
advocated. It excited at first a great 
sensationp and numerous copies were 
sent to the First Consul from the pre¬ 
fects and« magistrates, with comments 
on the dangerous effects it was produc¬ 
ing on the pubUo mind. Fouchd, how¬ 
ever, soon discovered that it had issued 
and been distributed from the office of 
the minister of the interior, and short¬ 
ly after that it came from the pen of 
Lucien Buonaparte. Napoleon affect¬ 
ed to be highly indignant at this dis¬ 
covery, and reproached Fouch4 with 
not having instantly sent his impru¬ 
dent brother to the Temple; hut the 
cautious minister was toowwell inform¬ 
ed to put the hint in execution, as Lu- 
cien had shown him the original manu- 
scrijpt corrected by the hand of the 
First Consul Ijimself. However, it was 
necessary to disavow the production, 
as its effect proved that it had pre¬ 
maturely disclosed the designs of the 
fortunate usurper; and therefore Lu¬ 
cien was sent into honourable ^dle, aa 
ambassador at Madrid, with many re¬ 
proaches from Napoleon for'having al- 
loived the device to he discovered. ' “ I 
see,” said Napoleon to his secretary, 
"that 1 have been moving too fast^ 
I haye broken ground too soon; the 
pear is not yet ripe.” Lucien received 
secret instructions to exert all his in¬ 
fluence at tiiie court of Spain to induce 
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that power to declare war against For* 
tiigali iu order to detach the whole 
peninsula from the alliance with Bri* 
tain, and shut its hai’bours against the 
British flag. 

15. The numerous complaints against 
the lists of eligibility, which formed sO 
important and I’emarkable a feature in 
the coustwt^^nti&u under the consulate, 
induced Napoleon to bring that sub¬ 
ject again uuder the consideration of 
his state-council. It was j ustly objact¬ 
ed against this institution, that it re¬ 
newed, in another and a more odious 
form, all the evils of privileged classes 
which had occasioned the Revolution; 
that to confine the seats in the legisla¬ 
ture, and all importanls offices under 
government, to five thousand indivl- 
duals, out of above thu’ty millions of 
souls, was to tlie last degi'ee unjiist, 
and seemed peculiarly absurd at the 
close of a revolution, the main object 
of which had been to opetf them in¬ 
discriminately to all the citizens, and 
which had arisen from the i^xclnaive 
privileges of a hundx'ed and fifty thou¬ 
sand. It became netessary to consider 
whether these complaints should be at¬ 
tended to, as the time was approaching 
when a fifth of the legislative body and 
tribunate were to be renewed, in terms 
of the coUi^titution; and therefore the 
lists, already foinned, w'ere-about to be 
forwarded to the electors. It was urged 
by the advocates for a change, in the 
council of state, that public opinion 
had strongly pronounced itself against 
these lists, Because they at once de¬ 
prive a great boi^ of citizens of^ that 
result of the Revolution which 'they 
most prized,—eligibiUfcy«*o eveiy pub- 
lie office. Out of delicacy to five thou¬ 
sand persons, who are inscribed in the 
highest cI&SB of these lists, you leave 
the seeds of a dang^ous discontent in 
a hundred times that number. Doubt¬ 
less it is not impossible from these lists 
to make for a few years a suitaUe 
choice of repi'eseutatives; but such a 
result would only the more confirm a 
*svstem radically vicious, and augrheut 
tne difficulty which will hereafter be 
experienced in con’ecting it.” 

16. ThePirst Consul replied:--^** The 
institution of the lists is ohjectionabK 
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It is on i^urd system, the growth of 
the ideology which, like a,^alady, has 
so long overspread Fnmce. It is not 
by such means that a gi‘eat nation is 
reorganised. Sovereignty is^inaUen- 
ahle. Nevertheless, bad as tlie system 
is, it forms part of the constitution; 
wo are only intrusted with its execu¬ 
tion. It is impossible, besides, to let 
the pedjfile remain without any species 
of organisation ; better a bad one than 
none at alL It Is an en'or to suppose 
that society is oiTgauised merely be¬ 
cause the constitution has create the 
powers of government, 'i’he supreme 
authority must have intermedia^ sup¬ 
ports, or it has neither any stability 
nor any hold of the nation. We must 
not think, therefore, of abandoning the 
lists without substituting something 
else in their room. It is admitted that 
tliey form at pi-esent a sufficient body 
out of which to choose the legislature; 
tiie constitution has established them; 
they form an organic institution of the 
state; all France has aided in their 
construction; iu tlie rural districts, in 
particular, they are universally approv¬ 
ed of Why, then, should we overlook 
the people uf Franco, aud their express¬ 
ed approbation, merely because Paris 
has made a bad choice for her share of 
the list, and her citizens reckon the de¬ 
partments as iiutliing ? It is better fisr 
the government to have to deal with a 
few thousand individuals than a whole 
nation. What harm can there be in 
going on for two or three yem-s longer 
with these lists ? I'hey form the i^e 
channel by which the influence of tiie 
people is made to bear on thegoveizi- 
meuk It will be time enough at the 
close of that period to consider what 
changes should be mrxle on it.” Guid¬ 
ed by these considerations, the council 
resolved that the lists should remain 
, undiRtiged. They were already regard* 
ed as the nucleus of a new nooUfty in* 
stead of that which had been destroyed 
and as an indispensable attendant on 
the throne which was anticipated for 
the First Consul. 

17. The OppoaiUon, however, were 
not discouraged.. The subject of the 
lists was warmly debated both in the 
council of state and before the iegiala* 
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tore, and the mamtenanoeof the exist¬ 
ing system vfaa only carried by a ma¬ 
jority of OQ to 26 in the tribunate, and 
289 to 86 iu the legislative body. It 
is not surprising that this article of the 
oonstitutiou excited a violent opposi¬ 
tion in the popular party, seeing that 
it overturn^ the whole objects for 
which the nation had been fighting 
during the Revolution. “ The law," 
says Thibaudeau, " celled to the hon¬ 
ours and the advantages of eligibility 
for offices iu the communes, 66,000 in¬ 
dividuals; to eligibility for offices in 
the departments, 50^000; to eligibility 
for the legislature or national offices, 
6000. The whole of the other inhabi¬ 
tants were altogether excluded both 
from the rights of election and eligibi¬ 
lity.” The pju:tisans of representative 
governments regarded this as far too 
narrow a circle iu a country embrac¬ 
ing thirty millions of souls. But the 
public in general took very littlo inte¬ 
rest in tlm matter; justly observing, 
that as the electors were no longer in¬ 
trusted with the choice of representa- 
tivea, or of persons to fill any offices, 
but only of a large body of candidates, 
from whom the selection was to be 
made by the government, it was of 
very litUe consequence whether this 
privilege was confined to maiiy or few 
hands. 

18. But Napoleon’s views in this im¬ 
portant particular went much further, 
and he resolved to establish an order 
of nobility, under the title of the Le- 
oios or Honoub, which should gra¬ 
dually restore the gi'adation of ranks 
in society, and at the same time attach 
the people to its suppoi-k This im- 
pertaut matter was brought before the 
council of state in«Hay 1801. It met 
wii& more opposition than any other; 
measure of the consulate; and the do-' 
bates on it in the council of state are; 
in a high degree curious and instruc-' 
tivB. “ The eighty-seventh article of the 
constitution,” said Napoleon, “sanc¬ 
tions the establishment of military hon¬ 
ours, but it has organised nothing. An 
arr4t has established arms of honour, 
vrith double pay as a consequence ; 
others with a mero increase; there is 
noUiiug formal or regular constructed. 


The project I propose to you gives con¬ 
sistence to the system of recompeusea; 
it is the beginning of organisation to 
the nation.” It was proposed by Gen¬ 
eral Mathieu Dumas that the institu¬ 
tion should be confined to military 
men; but this was strongly combated 
by the First Consul. “Such .ideas,” 
said he, “ might be well Adapted to the 
feudal ages, when the chevaliers com¬ 
bated each other man to mau, and the 
bulk of the nation was in a state of 
slavery; but when the military system 
changed, masses of infantry, and phal¬ 
anxes constructed after the Macedonian 
model, were introduced; and after that 
it was not individual prowess, but 
science anu cA.ill, which determined 
the fate of uatioua. The kings them¬ 
selves contributed to the overthrow of 
the feudal regime, by the encourage¬ 
ment which they gave to the commons; 
finally, the discovery of gunpowder, 
and the tefCal change it induced in the 
art of war, completed its destruction. 
B’rom ths* period the military spirit, 
instead of being confined to a iew thou- 
saud^B'mnks, extedlied to all the Gauls. 
Power was strengthened rather than 
weakened by the change; it ceased to 
be exclusive iu its operation, and, from 
being founded solely on inilitai-y prow¬ 
ess, it came to be established also on 
civil qualities. 

19. “What is it now which consti¬ 
tutes a great general 7 It is not the 
mere strength of a man six feet high, 
but the eoup'd'aeU, the habit of fore¬ 
sight, the power of tl^u^t and calcu¬ 
lation ; in a word, pacific qualities, not 
such as you find iu a lawyer, but such 
as are foundedt ou a knowledge of hu¬ 
man nature, and are suited to the gov¬ 
ernment of armies. The general who 
can now achieve great things is he who 
is possessed of shimng civil abilities;, 
it is their perception of tlie stren^h ol 
his talents which makes the stwiiCm 
obey him. Listen to them at their 
bivouacs; you will invariably find them' 
awai’d the preference to mental over, 
physical qualities. Mourod Bey tras* 
the most powerful man among'his 
Mamelukes; without that advantage 
he never could have been their leader. 
When he first saw me, he eoald not 
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oottceive how I could preserve ifuitho* 
rity acQoiig my troops; but he soon 
undm«tood it, when he was made ac- 

a ttainted with our ^stem of war. In 
[1 civilised states, force yields to civil 
quahties. Bayonets sink before the 
priestwho speaks in thenameof heaven, 
or the man of science who has gained 
an ascendant^ by his knowled^ I 
predicted to all my military followers, 
thatagovemmentpurelymilitary would 
never succeed in fVance till it had been 
brutalised by fifty years of ignorance. 
All their attempts to govern in that 
manner accordingly fail^, and involved 
their authors iu their ruin. It is not 
as a general that I govern, but because 
the nation believes me possessed of the 
ability in civil matters necessary for 
the head of affairs; without that .1 
could not stand anhoun» I knew well 
whSt 1 was about when, though only 
agi^isrsl,^ took the title of Member of 
the iHirtatute; I felt confidCbt of being 
undeittood by the lowest drummer in 
the army. » 

20. “We must not reason from ages of 
barbarity to these times. Froncq. con* 
aists of ^irty millions of men, united by 
intelligence, property, and commerce. 
Three or four hundi^ thousand sol¬ 
diers are nothing in such a mass. Not 
only does the general preserve his ascen¬ 
dancy over his soldiers chiefly by civil 
qualities, but when his command ceases 
he becomes merely a private individual 
The soldiers themselves are but the 
children of citdaeua. The tendency of 
military meft is to carry everything by 
force; the enlightened civili^, on the 
other hand, elevates his views to a per- 
cepiloQ of the general good. The first 
would rule only by despotic authority; 
the last subjects everything to the test 
of discussion, truth, and reason. I have 
no hesitation, therefore, in saying that, 
if ft preference is to be Awarded to the 
one op tbe other, it brioi^ by prefer¬ 
ence to the civilian. If you divide 
Bodety kito soldiers and citisens, yon 
estab&h two mders in what should he 
' one nation. If you confine honoun to 
military men, you do what is still 
worse,'for you sink the people into 
nothing.*' Moved by these profound 
observations, the ooundl agreed that 


the proposed honours should be ex¬ 
tended indiscriminately to civil and 
military distinction. 

21. But the most difficult part of the 
discussion remained—the considera¬ 
tion of the expedience of the institu¬ 
tion itself, even in its most extended 
form. Great opposition was mani¬ 
fested to it in-ihe capital,’ from its evi¬ 
dent tendency to counteract the level¬ 
ling principles of the Bevolution. It 
was strongly opposed, accordingly, iu 
the council of state, the tribunate, and 
the legislative body, and all the influ¬ 
ence of the First Consul could only 
obtain in these different assemblies a 
feeble majority. It was urged in the 
council of state, by Tbibaudeau and 
the opponents of the measure:—“ The 
propo^ Legion of Honour is diame- 
trio^y opposed to all the principles of 
the ROTolution. The abolition of titles 
did not take place during those disas¬ 
trous days wmch threw into discredit 
everything, even of the best character, 
which was then estoblished; it was the 
Constituent Assembly who made the 
change at one of the most enlightened 
periods of the Bevolution. The nation 
is profoundly influenced by the feeling 
of honour; but that principle, strong 
as it is, yields to the universal passion 
for equality. It was these two power¬ 
ful motives, combined with the love of 
freedom and the feelings of patriotism, 
which gave its early and astohishiug 
victories to the Bepublia I do not see 
that the Legion of Honour could have 
made the public spirit greater. Con¬ 
sidered as a guarantee of the Bevolu¬ 
tion, the institution appears to me to 
run counter to its objc^; and, as lay¬ 
ing the foundation of an intermediate 
body between the throne and the peo¬ 
ple, to invdve a principle inoonsidient 
wito the representotive cfimtem, which 
can recognise no diatinction but that 
which flows from the choice of the 
citizens. I fear that the desire of pos¬ 
sessing these ribbons may weaken the 
feelings of duty and of honour, instead 
of strengthenmg them. I hiave the 
lughest rei^pect for the motives which 
h(we led to this proposition; but I have 
stiU'grtot doubts; and it seems highly 
deshnhle that surii an mstitotion 
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tibotild not be established but after the 
decided appi{>bation of the ^at bodies 
in the state. 

22. “ In the theory which is pre¬ 
sented fer our consideration on this 
subject, representative governments 
are confounded with mouarchioaL It 
is quite true, that distinotious of rank 
are indispensable in a monarchy, in 
order to counterbalance, by interme¬ 
diate bodies, the weight of the throne; 
but in a republic they are never- 
failing sources of irritation, because 
they destroy that equality among the 
citi^ns which is the foundation of all 
such institutions. In a monarchy, the 
safeguard of the people is to be found 
in a multitude of obstacles which re- 
straiu the inclinations of the ruler; in 
representative states, sovereign power 
is divided; the people are subjected only 
to magistrates of their own selection, 
and know of none but those whom the 
constitution recognises. By placing in 
the state the proposed institution, you 
voluntarily admit a patriciate, of which 
the imme^ate and inevitable tendency 
will be, to run into a military and he¬ 
reditary nobilitjr. 

28. “ The'Legion of Honour involves 
witiun itself all the elements which 
have elsewhere led to a hereditary no¬ 
bilily, ^individual distinction, power, 
honours, titles, and fixed revenues. 
Hardly anywhere has a hereditary no¬ 
blesse commenced its career with such 
advantages. It is in vain to pretend 
that the progress of intelligence and 
the lights of the age are a sufficient 
guarantee against any such abuse. The 
human heart is ever fbe same; a re¬ 
newal of the same circumstances will 
produce the same eirors and the same 
desires, From the institution of the 
Is^on will spring up afresh all the 
ancient prejudices; and these preju¬ 
dices will fortify the military spirit and 
the respect for nobility, and introduce 
a separate, in the midst of the gene^ 
interest., Under pretence of facing 
the last traces of nobility, it will estab- 
li^ a new one, and stroog^y confirm 
the old. Considered ss an interme¬ 
diate body, the Iiegion is, to say the 
least of ii a mere si^rfluity. Such 
, intemediate bodies ere of some use in 


despo^c coimtries ; but in a represen¬ 
tative state, and among a nation for¬ 
tunate enough to possess the right of 
free discoBsion on public affairs, the 
sole intermediate body which is re¬ 
quired, or should be tolerated, is the 
representatives of the people. The in¬ 
stitution proposed is contrary alike to 
the principles of the Revolution and 
the text of the constitution. The pi-o- 
posed ■ order leads directly to a mon¬ 
archy. Crosses and ribbons are the 
pillars of an hereditary throne: they 
were unknown to the Romans who 
conquered the world.” 

24. Napoleon replied:—“ We are al¬ 
ways referred by the Opposition to the 
Romans. It is singular that, as an anjir 
gument against distinctions, referenco 
should so frequently be m^e to that 
nation in whyih, among all that ever 
existed, they were most firmljj^ estab¬ 
lished. The Romp.ns had patricians, the 
equestriai* order, citizens, and slaves; 
for each class they had a separate cos¬ 
tume, di^Perent habits. To reward 
achievements, they awarded all sorts 
of distinctions, sumames recalling great 
services, mural crowns, triumpha Su¬ 
perstition was called in to lend her aid 
to the general impression. Take away 
the religion of Rome, and nothing re¬ 
mains. When that fine body of patri¬ 
cians was destroyed, Rome was tom in 
pieces; there successively arose the 
fury of Muius, the proscriptions of 
Sylla, the tyranny of the emperors. 
Brutus is continually referred to as 
the enemy of tyrmts; and yet Brutus 
was the greatest of aA aristocrats. He 
.slew Caesar only because that prised 
wished to degrade the influence of the 
senate, and emtrlt that of tl^ people. 
This is the use which the spirit of party 
makes of history.* 

25. ''Idefyyoutoshowmearepubllc, 
ancient or m^em,'where distinctions 
have not prevailed. They call them bau¬ 
bles,—^wril, it is with baubks Hiatyou 
govern mankind. 1 wonld not say ^t 

* these observations of Napoleon^axv m- 
markable. They show how much more* 
oleariy his natural sagadiy, even amidst all 
the tumult of campa had api>rebended the 
truth cd ancient history, than the xUimseoiu 
detdaimere who, through the whole .of the 
Bevoiutioa, hed descanted on itaesamplea. 
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at the tribune; but in a conncal of state 
uothing should be concetiled. I have 
no idea that the paasion for liberty and 
equality is to be lasting iu Franca The 
French have not been so far changed 
,by ten years of I’evolution; they are 
etill as gallant and volatile as their 
Gaulish ancestors. They have but one 
prevailing sentiment, and that is hon¬ 
our ; everything shoidd be done, there- 
fbre, to foster and encourage that pi^n- 
ciple. Observe how forcibly the people 
have been struck by the decorations of 
the strangers amongst us; that reveal¬ 
ed their secret predilections. Voltaire 
called soldiers, Alexandei’s at five sous 
a-day. He was right; they really are 
1 ^. Do you believe tl^t you would 
ever make a man fight by abstract 
principles ? Never; such views ai’e fit 
only for the scholar in Ijis study. For 
the soldier, as for all men in active life, 
you must have glory and distinction: 
pfeoompenses are tlie food which nour¬ 
ish military virtue. The armies of the 
Eepublic have done such gi'^at things, 
because they were composed of the 
sons of labourers and substantial farm- 
era, and not the mere rabble; be<3ause 
the officers stepped into the situations 
of those of the old ragime, and were 
animated by the same sentiments of 
honour. It is the some principle which 
led to all the triumphs of Louis XIV. 
You may call, if you please, the Legion 
of Honour an order: it matters not; 
names will not alter the nature of 
things 

iJfi. “ For ten years you have been 
constantly speaking of institutions, and 
Vhat> after all, have you done? No¬ 
thing. The moment hgd not yet ar¬ 
rived The republicans proposed to 
unite the people to the country, by 
assembling them in churches, where, 
dying of cold, timy were made to listen 
to the reading and exposition of the 
laws; it may easily bo imagined what 
effiact such an institution had in at- 
tachiim them to their government. 1 
am wml aware that, if you judge of this 
n institution according to the prajudioes 
produced by ten years of revoiutiem, it 
must appear worse than iisdeas; but 
if you consider that we are placed etfiet 

revolutiou, and called upon to recon¬ 


struct society, a very different opinion 
will be formed. Everything has been 
destroyed; we must commence the 
work of craation. We have, indeed, a 
nation and a government; but they 
are united by a rppe of sand. There 
exist at the same time amongst us 
several of the old privileged classes, 
organised from the unity of their prin¬ 
ciples and interests, and who will al¬ 
ways pursue one definite object But 
we are scattered, without union, i^s- 
tem, or lasting bond of connection. As 
long as I suiwive, I will answer for the 
Republic; but we must consider what 
is likely to occur after my death. Do 
you suppose the Kepublic is definitely 
established? You never were more 
mistaken. We have the means of.eo 
establishing it; but we have not yet 
done it, and never will do it, till we 
have scattered over the surface of France 
.some masses of granite. Do you sup- 
,pose you can trust the people for the 
preservation of your institutions! Be¬ 
lieve me, you are mistaken. They'will 
exclaim iu a short time, * Vive le Roil' 
or ‘ Vive la Ligue I' with as much ala¬ 
crity as they now cry, * Vive la K^ptib- 
lique ! ’ It is necessary, therefore, to 
give a lasting direction to the public 
impulse, and to prepare instruments 
for that purpose. In the war of La Ven- 
dde, I have seen forty men obtain the 
al)5ohite direction of a department; 
that is the system that we must make 
use of.” 

27. Notwithstandiugtheprofoundand 
unanswerable observations by which 
he supported it, it was by a compara¬ 
tively slender majority* that the fosti- 
tution of the Legion of Honour passed 
the great bodies of the state. So 
strongly implanted yere the principles 
of the ii^volution, even in the highest 
functionaries of the realm; and so dif- 
I ficult was it to extinguish that hatred 
I at distinctions or honours which form- 
i ed so leading a feature in tiie passions 

• The numbers were,— 

ATSS. KOXS. 

In the eouncil of state, 11 10 

“ trifaoQs^, ‘ . 56 S8 

“ corps 100 no 

Ise 168 

Vaiorttv. . ^ 
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by which it was at first diatinguished. d:sgi'e| botli useful and popular, and 
No measure during tlie consulate en- senred aS' the fbreniuuer to that new 
countered nSarly so powerful an oppo- nobility which Napoleon afterwards 
sition. Napoleon was*at fiwt much created as safeguards to his imperial 
struck wjth this oii'cumstauce, aud con- throne. The Revolution had been 
feased in private that he bad precipi- founded, not on hatred, but on exoes> 
tated matter's, and that it would have sive admiration of such distinctions ; 
been better to have waited lo,uger but it was the adminrtion of a lover, 
before so obnoxious a change was intro- and created unbounded ^alousy of all 
duced. It was carried into execution, others enjoying them.^ 
however, with all those circumstances 29. When so many institutions were 
of pomp aud ceremony which he well successively arising which pointed to 
knew are so powerful with the multi- the establishment of a regular govem- 
tudo. The inauguration of the <ligui- ment, it was impossible tliat its head, 
taries of the order took place, with ex- could remain in a precarious situation, 
traordinavy ruaguificeuce, in the church Napoleon accordingly was created by 
of the Hfitel-des-Invalides, in presence the obsequious legislature First CoubuI 
of the First Consul aud of all the great for ten yeai-s, l^eyoud the ten fixed aif 
functionaries of the Republic; and the .his original appointment;' a measure 
decorations soon began to be eagerly which, altbough far fr»#m coming up to 
coveted by a people whose passion for his anticipatiqps and wishes, was yet 
indiTidual distinction had been the important as a step to the esfeiblish- 
seoret cause of the Revolution. ment of perpetual and hereditary suc- 

28. The event, however, proved that cession in family. The gminds of 
Napoleon had rightly appreciated tlie this change are thus ably set fortli in 
true character of the revolutionai'y spi- the senaijis-consultum which intro- 
rit. The leading object in the Revolu- duced it;—“Considering that, in the 
tion wasthe extinction of cftstes, not of .existing circumatai»cea of the Republic, 
ranks; equality uf rights, and not of it is the first duty of the conservative 
classes; the abolition of hereditary, senate to employ all the means in its 
not personal distiuotiom “ Vanity,” as power in order to give the government 
Napoleon elsewhere observed, “ is the the stability which can alone augment 
ruling principle of the French, and was the national resources, inspire confi- 
at the bottom of all the convulsions deuce without, establish credit within, 
of the Revolution : it was the sight of reassure our allies, discourage our 
the noblesse enjoying privileges and secret enemies, remove tint evils of 
distinctions to which they could not war, bring to maturity the’fruits of 
aspire, which filled the Tiers Etat with peace, and leave to the wisdom of ad- 
inextinguishable and ■ uatur.ll animo- ministration the selection tf the proper 
sity.” But on institution which con* period for bringing forward ^1 the 
feri^ lustre on individuals and not desims which it may have in view for 
on families, and led to no- hereditary the happiness nf a free people,” 
distinctions, Avns so far fi'om running Napoleon replied in the following 
counter to this desire, that it afforded words, which subsequent events render- 
it the Wghest gretnication; because it ed prophetic Fortune has hithei^ 
promised the objects of this passion to smiled on the RepubUo, but she ss in- 
oaiy, even the humblest of the eitiaeps, .constant j and how suany are th&rt 
who were worthy of receiving it, and irAom she Ms overwhelmed with her 
preserved them from the irritation of favours, who have iked too long by afeep 
seeing honours pass to descendants, yearst The interests of my glon an4 
The. Legion of Honour, accordingly, happiness seem to have marked, the 

■which gradually extended so as to em- termination of my public career, 
brace two thousand persons of the momeiit when a general peace ytkts 
greatest eminence in efeiy deport- signed. . But you deem a new saorffibit 
ment,both civil and military, inFrance, necesaaiy on my part. I will, not 
became an institution in the highest scruple to undettoke it, if the wanes 
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vi people prescribe what your euf* 
frages authorise.'^ 

SO. But all these measures, impor¬ 
tant as they were, yielded to the great 
step which at the same time was 
adopted, of re-establishmg the Oatho- 
lie religion in France, and renewmg 
those connections with the Pope, which 
had been violfently broken during the 
fury of the French Revolution. Al¬ 
though the institutions of religion had 
been abolished, its ministers scattered, 
and its property confiscated by the 
different revolutionary assemblies wh^ 
had governed the country, yet a rem¬ 
nant of the Christian faith st^ lingered 
in many parts of the rural districts. 
When the horrors of«. the reign of 
Robespierre ceased, and a government 
comparatively lenient and regular was 
established under the ^Directory, the 
priests obtained leave to open their 
churches, prdyided they undertook to 
maintain them at their own expense ; 
and a considerable number returned 
from exile, and commenced poverty 
and obscurity the restoration of reli¬ 
gious observancea* They were again 
exposed to persecution and dangei^after 
the 18th Fructidor; and, being desti¬ 
tute of any species of property, and 
entirely dependent upon the voluntary* 
contributionB of their flocks, they were 
totally unequal to the herculean task 
of combating the irreligious spirit which 
had aoquir^ such s^ugth during a 
revolutionary interregnum of ten years. 
A remnant of the fmthful, composed 
for the most p^ of old women, at¬ 
tended the churches on Sunday, and 
marked by their fidelit;f an institu¬ 
tion which might otheipv^ have been 
totally forgottm; but they were hardly 
observed amidst the crowds who had 
discarded every species of devotion. A 
great proportion of thp churches, both 
in the towns and the country, had been 
either pulled down, or oonvorted to 
eeoular purposes, during the Revolu¬ 
tion,.^ Of those which remained, a still 
gmter number were in eudh a state of 
dUapidation* from the total abeenoe 
of tmy fionds toe their support^ as to 
threateu'speedily to become uns^ioe- 
.abte fcjr, apy whatever. In 

this gaheri^d prostration of the Chris¬ 


tian faith, the bewildered multitude 
had sought refuge in other and extra¬ 
vagant creeds; the sect df the Theo- 
philanthropists had arisen, whose rav¬ 
ings amidst firuits and fiowf.rs were 
U^ned to by a few hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, of the credulous or enthu¬ 
siastic of Faria; while the great ma¬ 
jority of the people, educated without 
any religious impressions, quietly pass¬ 
ed by on the other side, and lived alto¬ 
gether without God in the world. 

31. Although neither a fanatic nor 
even an avowed believer in Christianity, 
Napoleon was too sagacious not to per¬ 
ceive that such a state of things was 
inconsistent with anything like a regu¬ 
lar government. He had, accordingly, 
early commenced a negotiation with 
the Rope; and the head of the Church, 
delighted at finding such a disposition 
in a revolutionary chief, had received 
his advances with the utmost cordi¬ 
ality. Cardinal Oonzalvi, who at this 
period with singular ability directed 
the conclave, had, in the name of the 
supreme Pontiff, written to General 
Mumt^ when advancing towards the 
Roman States, after the armistice of 
Treviso, to express “the lively admi¬ 
ration which he felt for the First Con¬ 
sul, to whose fortunes were attached 
the tranquillity of religion not less than 
the happiness of Europe." The views 
of Napoleon on that matter were 
strongly expressed to the councillors 
of state with whom he conversed on 
Ihe subject “ Yesterday evening,” 
said he, “ when walking alone in the 
woods, amidst the solitude of nature, 
the distant bell of the church of ^uel 
struck my ear. Involuntarily 1 felt 
emorion; so powerful is tibe influence 
of early habits and associations. 1 said 
to myself, if 1 feel thus, what must be 
the influence of such impresrions on 
simple and credulous men f Let your 
philosopheni^ idSolomett answer 
that if. they can. It is aWlutely in¬ 
dispensable to hare a rri%ion for the 
people; and that religion should be 
directed by the government At pre¬ 
sent, fifty Dishops, in the ^y of 
land, direct the French ctei^; ire 
must forthwith destroy their influence; 
we must declare the Catholic the estab- 
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lislxed religion of France, as being that wholly o^osed to a return to Catho- 
of the majority of« ita inhobitants; licism. We are nearer the truths of 
we must orgilniso its constitution. The Christianity than the priests of Home. 
First Consul shall appoint the fifty You have but to say the word, the 
bishops; the Pope will induct them. Papacy is ruined, and France takes its 
They shall appoint the parish priests; place as a Protestant state.” 
the people shall defray their salaries. 33. “You are deceived,” said Napo- 
They must all take the oath; the re- leon ; “ the clergy exist, and ever will 
fractory must he transported The exist; they will exist as long-as the 
Pope will, in return, coufinn the sale people are imbued wi^h a religious 
of the national domains. He will con- spirit, and that disposition is penna- 
secrato the Revolution; the people will nent in the human heart. We have 
sing, God save the Gallican Church, seen republics and demociwcies; his- 
They will say, I am a Papist: I am no tory has many examples of such govem- 
such thing. 1 was a Mahometan in ments to exhibit, but none of a state 
Egypt; I will become a Catholic here without an established worahip, with- 
for the good of my people. I am no out religion and without priests. Is it 
believer in particular creeds; but as to not better to organise the public wor* 
the idea of a God, look to the heavens, ship, and discilWine the priests, than to 
tmd say who made that.” leave both entirely emancipated from 

32. “ To discuss the necessity of a tho control of the state ? At present 
religion,” replied tho opponents of the the clergy openly preach against the 
establishment, “ is to mistake the ques- Republic, because they experience no 
tion. There can be no doubt on that benefit from it. Should we transport 
subject; but the point is, cannot re- them? Ui^^uestionably not! For what 
ligion exist without an established alone constitutes their authority in the 
church ? There is to be found in the wreck of ttieir fortunes is the fidelity 
clei’gy one hierarchy, one spirit, one with which they adhere to the church 
object. If this ^olossus h^ for its of tlkcir fathers; and that will be in¬ 
bead the chief of the state, the evil creased rather than diminished by all 
would exist only in half; but if a fo- tbe sufFerings they undergo. You may 
reigu potentate, tbe'Pope, is its leader, send into exile the English or the 
a scliism is introduced into the com- Austrians, for they are bound by no 
munity. Never will you attach the tics to our country; but the French, 
clergy sincerely to the new order of who have families here, and are guilty 
things. The Revolution has despoiled of no offence but an adherence to their 
them both of their honours and their religious opinions, must be treated dif- 
proporty; they will never pardon these ferently. You cannot extinguish their 
injuries; eternal war is sworn between opinions; you must, tlierefore, attach 
tho rival powers. The clergy will be them to the Rfepub]jc. *If the Pro- 
kss dangerous when they are detached testant faith is proclaimed, one half of 
from each other than when organised the country will adopt that creed, and 
in one body. It is not necessary either the other hal# will remain Oatholio; 
to persecute or transport a single iudi- we shall have the Huguenot wars over 
vidual; all that i? required is to let again, and interminable divisions. We 
them say mass as they choose, and allow have nothing to take from the cler^, 
every citizen to go either to church or and as little to*ask fi-om them. The 
to the Theophilauthropic temples, as affair is entirely a political matter; 
suits his inclination. If the iucom- and the line 1 have adopted appears 
patibility between priests and the Re- the safest that could have been chosen.” 
public becomes so evident as to die- 84, Notwithstanding these decided 
turb the public tranquUUty, we must opinions of the First Consul, the nngo* 
never hesitate to banish them; you tiations with the court of !l^me Were * 
must either proscribe them or the Re- attended with considerable diffioulW, 
volution. The spirit of the age is and proved very tedious. At, lepgto; 

VOL. V. ir , 
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however, they were brought to a con- 
clusiou; and despite the opposition of 
a portion of the council of the legis' 
latui‘ 0 , the concordat with the Pope 
passed into a law, and the Christian 
religion was i*e-established through the 
French territoiy.* By this memorable 
law the Catholic religion was declared 
that of the French people. Ten arch¬ 
bishops and fifty bishops were estab¬ 
lished, iho former with a salary of fif¬ 
teen thousand frames (£600) a-year 
each, the latter with one of ten thou¬ 
sand, or £400. It was provided that 
there should be at least a paiish priest 
in every disti-ict of a juge de paix, the 
lowest grade of legal jurisdiction, with 
as many additional ministers os might 
be deemed necessary; the bishops and 
archbishops were to be appointed by 
the First Consul; the bishops nomi¬ 
nated the parish priest and inferior 
clergy, subject to the approbation of 
the same authority. The salary of the 
priests in the latger parishes was fixed 
at fifteen hundred francs, or £60 a- 
year; in the smaller, twelvll Ijundred, 
or £48. The departmental-councils 
were chai’ged with the procuiirg of 
houses, or lodjgings and gardens, for 
the bishops, pnests, and curates. The 
chiirches which had survived the Re¬ 
volution were placed at the disposal of 
the bishops; and provision was made 
• The numbers were— 

AVeS. DOBS. 

Tribunate, . . 7S 7 

Legislative body, 228 21 

306 23 

whereas the fjeglen of Honour was only 
carried a majority of 236 to 158; a strik¬ 
ing proof how much more strenuous the op- 
porition was to any approach towards the 
re-establishment of a nobility, than even of 
the Christian religion, whicli was held forth 
as BO much the object of obloquy.—T uibau- 
UEAV, 210. 

t Some very importai4 articles wore in¬ 
cluded in the same treaty relative to the in¬ 
dependence of the QalUcon Chilroh. It was 
provided, “1. That no bull, brief, rescript, 
^cree, mandate, or provision, or other writ¬ 
ing whatever, emanating from tlie court of 
Rome, even concerning individuals, should 
, bo received, published, printed, or put in 
exeetttion, without the authority of govern¬ 
ment. ^ That no individual announcing 
himself as legate, vicar, or commissioner of 
the Holy See, should, without the same au¬ 
thority, exercise, on the French territory or 


for tbe repair, at the expense of tbe 
depariment, of sucb as were ruinoua 
Such was the establisbnteut which in 
France emei^ed from the chaos of the 
Revolution, and such the provision for 
the ministers of religion matie by the 
nation which, in the outset of the con¬ 
vulsions, had confiscated the vast pos¬ 
sessions of the church, on the solemn 
assurance contained in tbe decree of the 
Constituent Assembly, that it " com¬ 
mitted the due and honourable main¬ 
tenance of religion and its ministers to 
the honour of the French people,” f 
35. Although the opposition in the 
legislature was not nearly so formidable 
to the concordat as to the Legion of 
Honour, a much stronger feeling of 
discontent was excited % the change 
in the revolutionary pariy and the 
anny. “ Buonaparte,” said they, “ is 
striving in vain to destroy the remains 
of the Revolution; he is labouring to 
close every avenue against the anti¬ 
revolutionary party, when by his con¬ 
cordat he opens to the latter an ample 
gateway, and with his own hands digs 
tbe mine which is to blow his edifice 
into the air.” In trq,th, such was the 
extraordiuaiy and unprecedented ex¬ 
tent to which irreligion had spread 
under the Republican government,that 
“ two-thirds of the French people,” 
according to the admission of their 

elsewhere, any function relative to the affairs 
of the Qallican Church, 3. That the decrees 
of foreign convocations, not excepting even 
those ot general councils, should not be pub¬ 
lished in France, without a pmvioiis oxami- 
uation by the government, to ascertain whe¬ 
ther they were in harmony with the laws 
and institutions of the French Jicimblic, or 
were in any way calculated to affect the pub- 
lio tranquillity. 4. That no national ormetro- 
politan council, diocesan synod, or other 
deliberative assembly, should bo held with¬ 
out the express authority of government. 
5, That an appeal should lie to the council 
of state in every case of alleged abuse or mis- 
gOvemmenton the part of the suiierior eccle¬ 
siastical authorities; and that under this 
bead should bo included every infraction of 
the rules established in the councils of the 
Cliureh, every attempt calculated to injure 
the liberties of tbe Gallicau Cimrch, every 
infringement on the liberty of public wor¬ 
ship, or of the rights which the laws secured 
to its ministers.” By these articles, the 
Church in France was practically rendered 
nearly as independent of the Fapal authority 
as the Protestuit establishment of Great Bri¬ 
tain.” 
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own historiana, " were ignorant of the 
principles on which such a zneaeure 
was founded^ and regturded it as a 
stmnge and dangerous innoTation.” 
The opposition which it experienced 
was indeed almost inconceivable, and 
at once alibrded the clearest evidence of 
the pernicious tendency of those mea* 
sures of extermination which former 
governments had adopted against the 
possessions of the established church. 
It also demo 2 istrated how rapidly 
the confiscation of ecclesiastical pro¬ 
perty, founded on the pretence of ap¬ 
plying it to purposes of beneficence 
and public instruction, leads to the 
total destruction of every species of 
religious belief. Universally the opinion 
prevailed that the restoration of the 
altai* was but a prelude to that of the 
throne, and that the concordat was to 
be regarded as a solemn pledge, for the 
speedy re-establishment of the aficient 
regime, a manifesto against all the pidn- 
ciples of the Revolution. These feel¬ 
ings were in an especial manner preva¬ 
lent among the military and democratic 
parties. Moreau, Lannes, Oudinot, Vic¬ 
tor, and many others, openly expressed 
their repugnance to the measure, and 
declined to join the cei-emony which 
took place in Notre Dame on the 
occasion of its solemn proclamation, 
“ Never,” said the soldiers, “ have the 
Republican arms been adorned by so 
many laurels as since they ceased to re¬ 
ceive the benediction of the priests.’* 
36. Napoleon, however, remained 
firm, notwithstanding all the opposi¬ 
tion which took place, and the loud 
discontents of the capit^; the re-estab¬ 
lishment of public worslpp was an¬ 
nounced by a proclamation of the con¬ 
suls, and on the following day a grand 
religious ceremony took place, in hon¬ 
our of the occOi^on, in Notre Dame, 
All the gi'eat bodies in the state, all 
the constituted authorities attended, 
and proceeded in extraordinary pomp 
to the cathedral On this occasion, for 
the first tim^ the servants of the First 
Consul were in livery; the foreign am¬ 
bassadors were, invited to appear with 
all their attendants arrayed in the sme 
manner, and a similar recommendation 
was addressed to such of the public 


functionaries as had carriages of their 
own. But so few of them were pos¬ 
sessed of that luxury, that the equi¬ 
pages made a very indifiereut appear¬ 
ance. The military, however, were 
obliged to attend in great numbers, and 
the brilliancy of their uniforms more 
than compensated the want of civil de¬ 
coration. Such, however, was the re¬ 
pugnance of many of the generals to 
the ceremony, that it required all the 
authority of Ihe First Consul to make 
Lannes and Augereau remain in the 
carriage when they perceived they were 
going to hear mass. It proceeded, ne¬ 
vertheless, with great dclat, in the ca- 
thedi'al of Notre Dame, which only 
eight years before bad Ijeen polluted 
by the orgies of the Goddess of Rea¬ 
son. “ What thought you of the cere¬ 
mony ?” said Napoleon to General Del- 
mas, who stood near him when it was 
concluded. “ It was a fine piece of 
mummeryji replied he. “ Nothing was 
wanting but the million of men who 
have peris]|^ed in order to destroy what 
you have now re-eatabUshed.” It was at 
first intended to hane had the standards 
blessM by the archbishop; but the 
government was obliged to abandon 
the design, from being given to under¬ 
stand, that if this was done, the sol¬ 
diers would trample them under their 
feet. So difficult is it to eradicate the 
passions which have been nursed up 
during the frenzy and convuLsions of 
a revolution, and so obstinately do 
mankind, under the influence of preju¬ 
dice, sometimes resist the establish¬ 
ment of those veiy ijISBiitutions from 
which they are themselves destined to 
receive the X)}ost unalloyed advan¬ 
tages.* 

37. Immediately after this great 

* Rapp, one of Kapoleon’a aides-de-camp, 
who was a Frotestt[pl positively refused tO 
attend the ceremony, even when requested 
to do BO by the First Consul himself; ‘'pro¬ 
vided,” Sfdd he, “you do not make Uksse 
priests your aides-de-camp oryour ooQks,you 
may do with them what you please.” ^e 
well-known devotion of Rapp m his general 
procured him impunity for such spaces as 
these, which he very frequently made; hut • 
Delmaa was not so friiupate. The First 
Consul was extremely irritated at hla teFiy, 
which made a neat noise at the time, and 
he was soon sifter sent into exile in conse- 
qaenoe.--Tnuudms4n, 164. 
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dLattge, the observance of Sunday was 
to a certain degree resumed. It was 
provided .in the concordat, that the 
government oflSces should be closed on 
Sunday, and this was immediately 
done. Shortly after, a decree of the 
consuls directed that all marriages 
should be proclaimed on that day, and 
the daily service of mass began in the 
Tuileries. Encouraged by so many 
symptoms of returning favour, the 
clergy made the utmost eiforts to in¬ 
duce the First Consul to join publicly 
in the more solemn duties which the 
church presci'ibed; but to this he never 
could be brought to consent. “ We are 
veiy well as we are,” said he; “ do not 
ask me to go further you will never 
obtain what you wish: I will not be¬ 
come a hypocrite: be content with 
what you have already gained." Mass, 
however, was regularly performed at 
the Tuileries in the morning. The 
First Consul went to it pn Sunday, 
and remained during the service, whi^ 
seldom exceeded ten minutes, in an 
adjoining apartment, witn the door 
open, looking oveo, papers, or engaged 
in his usiitd occupations. He ha£. con¬ 
siderable difficulty in preserving the 
balance so imperiously required iu the 
head of the state, duting the first re¬ 
turn to religious 'observances after the 
revolutionary fever; yet by great firm¬ 
ness he succeeded, during his whole 
reign, in maintaining a just equilibrium 
between the impassioned characters on 
both sides. 

88. The yiadom with which Napo¬ 
leon rastrainedrthe imprudent zeal of 
the cjhui'ch party appears in the pro¬ 
ceedings which took place on the death 
of Hademois^e Cham^oi, a celebrated 
opera-dancer. The priest of St Roch 
refused to receive the body into his 
church, or celebrate over it the solem- 
uities of interment; and this gave rise 
to a vehement dispute between the ar¬ 
tistes who accompanied the body, and 
the clergy. It came to be discussed in 
the council of state. ” It amounts to 
nothing," said the senator Monge, “but 
a dispute of one set of comedians with 
anothef."—^*‘WbatI" said the First 
Consul, .with a severe air. “ Yes, Citi* 
aen Consul," replied Monge, “ we may 
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say that when the grand crosses do not 
hear us." But NapoleCn viewed the 
matter in a very differdht light; and 
on the following day an aiticle ‘ap¬ 
peared in the Moniteur, whigh bore in¬ 
ternal marks of his composition, “ The 
curate of St Roch, in a moment of hal 
lucination, hoS refused to pray forMade- 
moLselle Chameroi, or to admit her body 
into the church. One of his colleagues, 
a man of sense, received the proces¬ 
sion into the church of the Filles Saint 
Thomas, where the service was per¬ 
formed with all the usual solemnities. 
The Archbishop of Paris has suspended 
the curate of St Roch for three months, 
to give him time to recollect that Jesus 
Christ commanded us tp pray even for 
our enemies; and that, being recalled 
by meditation to a proper sense of his 
duties, he may learn that all these su¬ 
perstitions observances, the offspring of 
an 8^ of credulity, or of crazed ima¬ 
ginations, tend only to the discredit of 
true religion, and have been proscribed 
by the recent concordat of the Oallican 
Church.” 

89. The conclusion of the concordat 
was announced in these eloquent words 
in a proclamation issued by the First 
Consul; “ An iusane policy has sought 
during the Revolution to smother reli¬ 
gious dissensions under the ruins of the 
mtar, under the ashes of religion itself. 
At its voice all those pious solemnities 
ceased in which the citizens call^ each 
other by the endearing name of bro¬ 
thers, and acknowledged their common 
equality in the sight of heaven, Hie 
dying, left alone in his agonies, no 
longer heard that consoling voice which 
calls the Christian to a netterworlcl 
God himself seemed exiled from the 
face of nature. 'h|inisters of the reli¬ 
gion of peace, let a complete oblivion 
veil your dissensions, your misfortunes, 
your faults:. let the religion which 
unites you bind you by indissoluble 
bonds to the interests of your country: 
let the young learn from your precepts 
that the God of peace is also the God 
of arms, and that he throws his shield 
over those who eombat,for the liberties 
of France. Citizens of the Protestant 
faith, the law has eqtially extended its 
solicitude to your interests; let the mo- 
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mlity, BO ptxre, so holy, bo brotherly, 
which you pn»fess, unite you all in love 
to your country, and respect for its 
laws; and above all, never permit dis¬ 
putes on'doctrinal points to weaken 
that universal charity which religion 
at once inculcates and commands.’* 

40. But although the opposition which 
the restoration of i*eligionmet with iu the 
oomxptod population and revolutionary 
circles of Paris was very poweiful, it 
was viewed in a very different light in 
the rural districts of France. The pea¬ 
sants beheld with undisguised delight 
the re-establishment of the priests, 
from whose labours and beneficence they 
had gained so much in former times; 
and the sound of the village-bells, again 
calling the faithful to the house of God, 
was hailed by millionfl, as the dove with 
the olive branch, which fiiTst announced 
peace to the “ green undeluged earth.” 
The restoration of Sunday, as a day of 
periodicid rest, was felt as an unspeak¬ 
able relief by the labouring population, 
who had never been able to establish 
the exemption from work on the tenth 
day, which the Convention had pre¬ 
scribed, and were borne down by years 
ufeuntinued and unbroken toil. But the 
pernicious effect of the total cessation 
of all religious instruction and obseiw- 
ances for nine years could not so easily 
be eradicated. A generation had been 
educated, who were ignorant of the very 
elements of the Christian faith; the 
frenzy of the Revolutiou had snapped 
iisuuder a chain which had descended 
unbroken from the Apostolic ages. The 
consequences of this chasm have been 
to the last degree pernicious to the ex¬ 
isting generation, and are, it is much to 
be feared, now irreparable. It is to this 
cause that we are toMisorlbe the spirit of 
irreligion which has since been so pe¬ 
culiarly the characteristic of the higher 
and urban classes of French society, 
and which has worked out its natural 
consequences throughout all the sub¬ 
sequent periods of the Empire and the 
Restoration. A nation which, in its 
influential classes at leasi^ has lost all 
respect for religion, is incapable of free¬ 
dom, and can be governed only by force. 

NaturA, tamen,” says Tacitus, “ infir- ■ 
mitatis humance, tardiora sunt remedia 


quam mala; et ut corpora lente auge- 
scant) cito extiuguuntur, sic iugcuia 
studiaque oppreaseris facilius quam ro- 
vocaveris." * 

41. To foreign nations, however,-who 

could not foresee the deplorable inter¬ 
nal effects of this long interruption in 
religious instruction, the spectacle of 
France again voluntarily returning to 
the Christian faith was in the highest 
degree acceptable. Contrasting it with 
the monstrous lirofanations and wild 
extravagances of the irreligious fana¬ 
ticism which had prevailed during the 
Revolution, they deemed it the har¬ 
binger of tranquillity to its distracted 
people, and peace to Europe. It con¬ 
tributed more *han any other circum¬ 
stance to weaken the horror with which 
the revolutionary government had so 
long been regawled, and opened the way 
to the establishment of more kindly re¬ 
lations, not only with the governments, 
but with tde people of foreign states. 
The Emperor of Russia and the King 
of Prussia qiublioly expressed their sa¬ 
tisfaction at the auspicious event ; for- 
gettiq^g, in their jo^ at the restoration 
of BO important a member to the Chris¬ 
tian family, the jealousy with which a 
change so likely to consolidate the 
power of the First Consul might f»o3- 
sibly have been regarded. TheEmperor 
of Austria styled it, with great felicity 
of expression, “ a service truly rendered 
to all Europe.” And the thoughtful and 
religious everywhere justly considered 
the voluntary return of a great nation 
to the creed of its from the 

experienced impossibility of living with¬ 
out its precepts, as the most signal tri¬ 
umph to the Cki’istian faith which had 
occurred since it ascended the imperial 
throne under the hauners of Constan¬ 
tine, 

42. It was as the first step in a great 
political improvement, and as closing 
the door'against the wqrst principles 
of the Revolution, that'Napoleon, in 
spite of so much opposition from his 
own subjects, undertook and carried 

* “ It is tfao nature of humaa infirmity,to 
render remedies more tardy tbau evils; and 
as 'bodies slowly enlarge, but are qiilokly 
destroyed, thus it is more easy to oppress 
and destroy iuolinations and dispoidtloiis 
than to restore them.”— Tacitus. 
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throtijg;h the coDOOrdat with Rome, RepubUo, dissipated the scruples of the 
Many persons ui^d him to complete purchasers of national idomaius, and 
the system ; to separate the church of broke the lost thread by which the 
France from the Pope, and at once exiled dynasty communicated with the 
declare himself its head. They did country, by dismissing the bitihops who 
not know, however, the real state of resisted the reconciliation with the 
the country, and still less the character court of Rome, and holding them out 
of the.First Consul. So far from think- as rebels to the holy see, who preferred 
ing that he*could dispense with the their temporal interests to the eternal 
court of Rome in settling this matter, concerns of religion.” * 
he openly declared—That if the Pope 43. Connected with tho revival of 
had not existed, it would have been religion was a great and generous design 
well to have created him for that occa- of the First Consul, which it would 
sion, as the Roman consuls created a die- have been well for him if he could have 
tator in difficult circumstances." The carried completely into elFect—viz. tho 
concordat indeed recognised a foreign I’cstoration of all the unalienated na- 
authority, in religious matters, which tional property to the original proprie- 
might possibly disturb(f,he Republic on tors. His first project was to make the 
soma future occasion; hut it did not restitution to that extent complete, 
create it, and, on the contrary, brought with the single exception of the build- 
it under resti'ainta nsore favourable ings devoted to public establishments; 
than could possibly have been expected, and oven to restorethetwo-thirds which 
to the interests of the reigning power had been cut ofi* from the public credi- 
in Fi'ance. By connectin^the diurch tors by the barbarous deei’ee uf 1797. 
with the state, Napoleon hoped to with- Ho never contemplated, however, the 
draw it from foreign or English influ- restoration of the ^ienated landed pro- 
onpe; while, by the conquest of Italy, ho perty, being well aware of the inoxtri- 
expected to make the Pope the re^y in- cable difficulties in wliich that question 
strument of his wilL He has himself was involved. But when the subject 
told us that he never'repented of this was brought forwai’d in the council of 
great step:—“The concordat of 1801,” state, he found the opposition so great 
says he, “ was necessary to religion, to that he was compelled to modify the 
the Republic, to the government; the project so much as amounted almost to 
churches were closed, the priests per- its total abaudonmeul The severity 
secuted, part of tho bishops were in of the laws against the emigrants had 
exile, and in the pay of England, part been gradually relaxed by successive 
merely apostolic vicars, without any edicts. Ah important change was first 
bond to unite them to the state. It made by tho decree of 28th of Vendd- 
put an end io these divisions, and made miaire, (19th October 1800), which 
the Catholic ^oatolio church arise divided the emigrants into two classes, 
from its ruins. Napoleon restored the from the first and most niunerous of 
altars, caused the diserders to cease, which tlie prohibition was removed.'!' 
directed the faithfril to pray for the They returned, in consequence, in 

* Mr Fox, after the peace of Amions, ven- alone extricate thenu4>lT0B; they possess the 
tured to blame Niqioleon, ia couveraatioit, means of pnrcltasing testimony in their fa- 
for not having permitted the marriage of vuur. Thus tiie praotioal xeeult is, that a 
priests in his dominions. “Ithenliad,*^ re- diike is struck off the list, whfio a poor 
plied he, “and still have, need to pacify. It labourer is khpt on it. We must extricate 
» with WBt(»', and not oii, teat you must tho matter hyolasshig the emigrants accord- 
extinguish theological vdlcanoos. 1 would ing to certain distin<munB, which may adtolt 
have had less difficulty in establishing the equally persons of all descriptions. The lists 
Confession of A.ugtiburg in my empire."— must he reduced by. throe-fourths of its 
ISavolbos, M^tanffea, L 121. number to the names, of such as are known 

t When this decree was under discussion to be hosUle to the government. Having 
in the cpimcil of state, Napoleon observedeffected such a diminution, we shall bo the 
' ‘ There are above a hundred thousand names better enabled to distinguish the really dan- 
on these unhappy lists: it is enough to turn gerCuschpracters; they will no longer escape 
one's head. In tee general calamity, tee uottoe In the troubled flood Of misfortune.''— 
{post elevated and dangerous characters can XuiBAVCtiUiu, 05, 
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crowds; and the gates were opened 
still more widely by the lenient policy 
of the government, which directed the 
minister of police to grant passports of 
admisaioft to almost all who applied 
for them, without regard to the formal 
distinctions established by tlie decree 
of the Fiilst Consul. In granting these 
indulgences, hTapoleon was influenced 
by more than a feeling of pity for the 
exiled families; he already looked for- 
ward to them as the firmest support of 
his throne, But it was not without 
difficulty that these concessions were 
made to the aristocratic party; the 
executive even was divided, and the 
Second Consul said to him, at the 
council of state;—“The existence of 
the government will be always preca¬ 
rious when it has not around itself 
several hundred revolutionary families, 
uniting in themselves the principal for¬ 
tunes and offices of the state, to coun¬ 
terbalance the influence of the emigrant 
noblesse.” 

44. On the 29th April 1802, a general 
amnesty was published by a senatus- 
consultum, which reduced the exiled 
persons to about a thousand, and the 
melancholy list was, by the indulgence 
of the police, soon after reduced to a 
few hundreds. Above a hundred thou¬ 
sand emigrants, in consequence, return¬ 
ed to their native countiy, happy again 
to tread the soil and brea^e the air of 
France, though deprived for the most 
part of all their possessions, and many 
of them in a deplorable state of destitu¬ 
tion. The senatus-consultum restored 
to every emigrant who was permitted 
to return, such part of his former pro¬ 
perty as had not been aUeuated by the 
state; but as it was soon found that 
they began in consequence to out down 
the forests to a gi'eat extent, in order 
to relieve iheir necessities, it became 
necessary to put a restriction upon 
this liberality, and a subsequent de- 

* On this occasion the First CJousul said in 
the council of state:—“ Tho omigraiits who 
have been struck off tho lists are cutting 
tlieir woods, partly from necessity, partly to 
transport their money to foreign slatea Wo 
cannot allow tho greatest enemies or the 
Republic, tho dofendora of old prejudices, to 
recover their fortunes, and despoil France. 
1 am quite willing ti> receive them ; but the 
nation is interested in the preservation of 


oree prohibited the removal of the 
sequestration on such of the woods be¬ 
longing to emigrants, as amounted to 
three hundred arpents and upwards.* 
By a subsequent decree of the l<^isla- 
ture, it was provided,- through the 
urgent representations of the First 
Consul, that all successions to which 
the Republic had acquired right as 
coming in place of the emigrants prior 
to the 1st September 1802, and which 
were unalienated, should be restored 
to the persons having right to them; 
that all claims of the Republic on the 
emigrants prior to the amnesty should 
be extinguished; and that the goods 
of emigrantr which had devolved to the 
Republic, and Were unalienated, should 
be declared liable to the duims of their 
creditors, 

45. These Jaeaaures, however hu¬ 
manely and wisely designed by Napo¬ 
leon, proved almost totally inadequate 
to remedy*the dreadful evils produced 
by the barbarous confiscation of pro¬ 
perty dulling the Revolution. He ad¬ 
mits this himself. “ My first design," 
says,he, “was tJ have thrown the 
whole unalienated property of the emi¬ 
grants into a mass, or syndicat, and 
divided it according to a certain pro¬ 
portional scale among the restored 
families. 1 met with so much resist¬ 
ance, however, that I was induced to 
abandon that design; but 1 soon found 
that, when I came to restore indivi¬ 
dually to each what belonged to him, 

I made some too rich and many too 
insolent. Those who^had received the 
greatest fortunes proved the most un¬ 
grateful. It was a sense of this that 
induced me ttf pass the decree, which 
suspended the operation of the restitu¬ 
tion contained in the act of amnesty 
as to all woods above a certain value. 
This was a deviation undoubtedly from 
the letter of the law; hut circum¬ 
stances impetuously required it: our 

the forests. The navy requires them: their 
destruction is contr^ to every principle of 

f ood government. Wo must noh however, 
eep the woods without giving aa indem-n 
nity to their proprietors *, but we will pay 
them gradually, and as wo acquire funds; ' 
and the delay of payment will prove a power¬ 
ful means of rendering the claimants obe¬ 
dient to the government.’'—-THtBavoBAU, 
98. 
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error consisted in not having foi'eseen 
it before the original law was framed. 
This reaction, however, on ray part, 
destroyed all the good effect of the re* 
call of ^e emigjrtmts, and alienated 
me all the great families. 1 
would have avoided all these evils if I 
had followed out my original design, of 
asjndicat; instead of one discontented 
great family, I would have made a 
hundred grateful provincial nobles, 
■who, being all dependent on my govern¬ 
ment for their subsistence, could have 
been relied on to the last It is evi¬ 
dent that the emigrants had lost their 
all; that they had embarked tJieir pro¬ 
perty on boaid. the same vessel, aitd 
what was rescued frdm the waves 
should have been proportionally divid¬ 
ed. It was a fault on my pait not to 
have done so, which is^the more un¬ 
pardonable that I held entei'ttiined the 
idea. But I was alone, surrounded by 
thorns: every one was againl^ me, time 
pressed, and still more important affairs 
itaperiously required my attention."* 
46. But in truth, even if the projects 
of Napoleon could "have been cafried 
into complete effect, they would have 
remedied but a small part of the evils 
consequent on the frightful confisca¬ 
tion of private property which took 
place during the Revolution. From a 
report made by M. Kamel on the 
finances of the Republic, it appears 
that, before the year 1801, national 
domains had been sold to tbe enor¬ 
mous amount of 2,555,000,000 francs, 
or above £l(J0,Oj^,OOO sterling;+ and 
that iliere remained to sell property 


to the amount of 700,000,000 francs, 
or £28,000,000 sterling. ** When it is 
recollected that, during the greater part 
of this period, the national domains, 
from the insecure tenure by wliich they 
were held, and the ■ general confusion, 
were sola for a few years’ purchase, it 
may be conceived what a prodigioTis 
mass of landed property must have 
been tom from the rightful proprietors 
in this way, and how fat^ was the 
wound thus inflicted on the social sys¬ 
tem of Finance. Mr Burke declartid at 
the outset of the Revolution, that with¬ 
out complete restitution or indemnifi¬ 
cation to all the dispossessed .proprie¬ 
tors, it would bo impossible to con¬ 
struct a s'table constitutional monarchy 
in France; and the insult has now 
completely established the justice of 
his opinion. The want of a landetl 
aristooi’acy to coerce the people on tho 
one hand, and restrain the executive 
on the other, has over since been felt 
as the irreparable want in the mon¬ 
archy : its absence was bitterly lament¬ 
ed by Napoleon. 

47. “ I am now convinced," said he, 
“ that I was in the wi’ong -in jny ar- 
rangeedents with the faubourg St Ger¬ 
main. I did too much and too little ; 
enough to excite jealousy in tlio oppo¬ 
site party, and not enough to attach 
to my interest tho re.stored noblesse. 
There were but two lines to take; that 
of extirpation or fusion. The first 
could not for a moment be entertained; 
the second was by no means easy, but 
I do not think it was boyond my 
strength. I was fully aware of its im- 


• Considerable alarm wa|,excited among tbe holders of national domains by these pro- 
oeodings in fevour of the emigrants. To alloy them, the following article appeared in 
tho jHoattcur; — "The first duty of the French pooplo, tho first principle of theRe- 
publi>a ever must he, to pi-eservo untouched, and without any sort ol*distiurtioia, the pur¬ 
chasers of national domains. In truth, to have trusted the fottunos of the Republic, 
when it was assailed by tho united forces of Europe, to have united their private fortunes 
to those of the state in such a period of anxious alarm, must over constitute a claim on 
tbe gratitude of the state and the p«ople.">-THiSAtmSAU, 176. 


f The periods during which this prodigious confiscation of private property took place 
were as mllows:— f 


From 17th May 1790, tolfiUi Jan. 1795, the 
sales of national domains, c^ofly church 
• property, produced , . . . 

From Jau. 18> 1796, to Bept. 20, 1796, 

From Sept. 20,1796, to Nov. 26, 1797, 
From Nov. 2S, 1797, to June ®0,, 1801, 


1,600,000,000 ffanca or £60,000,000 
611,488,000 .. 84.600,000 

816,46^000 12,750,000 

127,231,000 .. 5.300,000 


Compu Rendu dt Rrnnd, SelaRimee^ 646. 


%555,188,000 


£102,550,000 
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portance. It was incumbent on us to 
complete tlje fusion—to cement the 
union at all hazards: with it wo should 
have been invincible. The want of it 
has ruiiibd us, and vtiW for long prolontj 
the wiifort-iiim and agony of unhappy 
France. An aristocracy is the true 
support of the throne \ its moderator, 
its lever, its fulcrum; the state with¬ 
out it is a vessel without a rudder—a 
balloon in tho air. But the whole ad¬ 
vantage of an aristocracy—its magic— 
consists in its antiquity ; that was the 
precise thing, and the only thing, which 
I could not create: I did not -possess 
the intermediate elements. A reason¬ 
able democracy will not seek more 
than equal o.'vpacity in all to rise to 
the highest dignities; the true course 
would have been to have employed 
tlie remains of the aristocracy with the 
forms and spirit of democracy. Above 
all, it was desirable to have assembled 
together tlie ancient families, the names 
celebrated in our history; that was the 
only way to have conferred an, air of 
grandeur on our modem institutions.*' 
48, How exactly have all men, of a 
certain elevation of thought concurred, 
in all ages and countries, in the same 
opinions on this subject! “ With the 

government of the multitude, and the 
destruction of the aristoci'acy,” says 
Polybius, “commences every species 
of violence: the people run together 
in tumultuous assemblies, and are hur¬ 
ried into evezy excess—assasijinntions, 
banishments, and divisions of lauds; 
till, being I’eduoed at last to a state of 
savage anarchy, they once more find 
themselves under a master and a mon¬ 
arch, and submit to arbitrary sway." 
All the attempts of subsequent gov¬ 
ernments to coneftruct a constitutional 
throne, or estfzblish public freedom on 
a durable basis, have failed from the 
absence of this'element, Neither Na-> 
poleon nor the Bourbons were ever 
strong enough to attempt the restitu¬ 
tion of the confiscated estates at the 
expense of the six millions of landed 
proprietors among whom they were 
now divided. “ Melancholy,” says Sir 
James Mackintosh, “ as this condusion 
is, it seems too probable that the pre¬ 
sent state of property and preju^ce 


among the Ip'ger part of tho people of 
France, rather disposes towards a des¬ 
potism, deriving its sole title from the 
Revolution, and interested in main¬ 
taining the system of society which it 
has established, and armed with that 
tyrannical power which may be neces¬ 
sary for its maintenance. Having no 
body *of great proprietbrs to contend 
with, the monarch is delivered from 
all regular and constant restraint, and 
from every apprehension but tirat of 
an iucoustant and often servile popu¬ 
lace.” • The conclusion to. he drawn 
from this, however, is not that Mr 
Burke’s and Napoleon’s opinion was 
erroneous, or that the fabric of liberty 
cau be erectei on the basia of robbery 
and spoliation; but that the national 
sins of France had been so great that 
reparation o» restitution became im¬ 
possible, and she has received the 
doom of perpetual servitude in consp- 
queuce. '• 

49. When so many great ideas were 
passing tlirough the mind of the First 
Consul, the important subject of pub¬ 
lic ^instruction, alhd^the progress of 
science, could not long remain un¬ 
noticed. Insatiable in his desire for 
every species of glory, he aspired, like 
Charlemagne, not only to extend the 
frontiers and enhance the renown of 
the Republic, but to construct a monu¬ 
ment to science, which, should peiTpe- 
tuate his fame to the latest generation. 
When he ascended the conaidar throne, 
the state of knowledge and public in¬ 
struction was in the jiigfrest degree de¬ 
plorable. The old establishments of 
education, which before the Revolu¬ 
tion had been for the most part in the 
hands of the clergy, and endowed from 
ecclesiastical foundations, had shared 
tho fate of all the feudal institutions, 
and perished alike with their blessings 
and their evils. During the long in- 
terregnum of ten years which inter¬ 
vened under the revolutiomtiy gov- 
emmdnt, public instructioii had been 
generally neglected, and religious edu¬ 
cation, by ^ its most important de* 
partment, entirely 0 €faBed> except in a 
small and persecuted class of society. 
Not that the Convention had over¬ 
looked this great subject of general 
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ioBtractioQ; on the contrary, they were 
fully aware of its importance, and had 
done their utmost, daring the ^stracted 
and stormy period when they held the 
reins of government, to fill up the 
chasm. They estahlished several semh 
naries of medicine; the Poljrtechnic 
school, which afterwards attained such 
deserved celebAty; various schools of 
rural economy; and a complete system 
for the instruction of the young men 
destined for the artillery, the engineers, 
the mines, and the naval service. Cen¬ 
tral schools were also introduced by 
their exertions in each department; 
and to them is due the foimatioa of 
the Institute, wliich so long kept alive 
the torch of science during the melan¬ 
choly night of modem civilisation. But 
these efforts, how meritorious soever, 
were wholly inadequate remedy the 
evils which the Revolution had pro¬ 
duced. The distracted state of the 
country, after the subver8ion*of all its 
institutions, caused no education to be 
of any value, but such as ttondecl at 
once to military advancement. The 
general poverty 'of "the people gave 
them no means of supporting their in¬ 
structors, or sending their children to 
school from their own resources; and 
the abolition of religious instruction 
rendered all that Was, or could bo, 
taught to the great body of the peo¬ 
ple, of little practical benefit. Under 
democratic rule, France, amidst inces¬ 
sant declamations in favour of general 
illumination, and pompous eulogies on 
the lights of'th<^ times, was rapidly 
sinking into a state of darkness, deeper 
than the gloom of the middle ages.* 

50. By directions from the First Con¬ 
sul, Ohaptal presented to the council of 
state a project for a general system of 
public instruction. It was founded on 
singular principles. Distrust of the 
general education of the people, espe¬ 
cially in the rural districts, and an 
anxiety to train up a body of favoured 

* These observations apply to France as a 
ration. The sjDicudid discoveries liod vast 
talent displayed in mathomotlcs and the ex¬ 
act 8j;ieiieiia by the Institute, tbroiijrhout all 
the llovolution, cab never bo too higbly eu¬ 
logised, and will be fully, enlarged upon in 
trontiug of the French Uierature during its 
progress. 
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young men in the interests of the 
government^ were its loading featuresL 
Schools of primary instmetion in the 
communes were eveiywhere permitted, 
but government contributed‘nothing 
to their support, and the teachers were 
left to such remuneration as they could 
obtain from their scholai-s. Secondary 
schools, the next in giudation, were 
placed on tlxe same footing—with this 
difference, that they could not bo estab¬ 
lished without the special authority of 
government. The favour of the exe¬ 
cutive was reserved for academies of 
the higher kind, which, under the name 
of lyceuras and special schools, were 
established to the number of thirty in 
different parts of the Republic, and at 
wbicb not only w'ere the masters paid 
by the state, but the scholars, ^x thou¬ 
sand four hundred in number, were 
also maintained at the public expense. 
The teachers in these institutions wore 
requii’ed to be married—a regulation 
intended to exclude the priests from 
any share in the higher branches of 
tuition; and no mention whatever was 
made of religion in any part of the 
decree. A striking proof of-the con¬ 
tinued influence of the infidel spirit 
which had grown up during the license 
and sins of the Revolution, and which 
rendered the whole establishment for 
education of little real seiwice to the 
labouring classes of the communiiw. 

51. It was a fundamental rule of tne»e 
establishments to admit no young man 
whose family was not attached to the 
principles of the Revolution. "Wo 
must never," said Napoleon, "admit 
into these schools any young man 
whose parents have combated against 
the Republic. There could be no con¬ 
cord between officers'bf such principles 
and the soldiers of the army. I have 
never appointed even a sub-lieiiton- 
ant, to my knowledge, unless he was 
either drawn from the ranks, or was 
the son of a' man attached to the Revo¬ 
lution. The lion of the Revolution 
sleeps; but if these gentlemen were to 
waken him, they would soon be com- 

S iUed to fly with their best speed." 

ow milch attached soever to his fa¬ 
vourite system of fusing together the 
opposite parties in the Revolution, 
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Napoleon had no notion of extending 
it to the, armed force of the state. 
Following Out the same plan of concen¬ 
trating the raya of government favour 
upon ^0 higher branches of knowledge, 
the sum of sixty thousand francs 
(£2400) was set aside to encourage the 
progress of French science in electricity 
and galvanism; a galvanic society was 
instituted: a senatus-consultum award¬ 
ed the rights of French citizenship to 
every stranger who had resided a year 
in its territory, and had deserved well 
of the, EepubUc by important disco¬ 
veries in science or art; the 'Institute 
was divided into four classes, and each 
member received a pension of fifteen 
hundred francs, or £60 a-yoar; while a 
chamber of commerce was established 
in each considerable city of the Repub¬ 
lic, and a council-general of commerce 
at Paris. 

52. The rapid succession of objects, 
tendingto monarchical ideas, encoumg- 
ed the Royalists in the capital to make a 
trial of their influence over the public 
mind. Duval composed a play, enti¬ 
tled “Edward in Scotland," which 
Napoleon resolved to see performed 
before he determined whether or not 
it should be allowed to bo represented. 
He listened attentively to tbe first act, 
and appeared even to be interested in 
the misfortunes of the exiled prince ; 
but the warm and enthusiastic ap¬ 
plauses which ensued os the piece ad¬ 
vanced, convinced him that it could 
not be permitted without risk, it was 
interdicted, and the author counselled 
to improve his health by travelling; 
he retired to Russia, and remained 
there for a year. 

53. A genei-al system was now set 
on foot for the maintenance of the re¬ 
quisite forces by sea and land, and the 
instructiou of the young officers in the 
rudiments of the military art A levy 
of one hundred and twenty thousand 
men was ordered ; one-halif of whom 
were destined to i^eplace the discharg¬ 
ed veterans, and the other to form an 
army of reserve- At the same time a 
project Was discussed for the forma¬ 
tion of a fixed body of seamen, divided 
into regiments, and allotted to each 
vessel in the navy, Truguet observed 
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—"If you have only commerce you 
will never want sailors, and they will 
cost nothing; it is only when a nation 
has no trade that it is necessary to levy 
sailors; much longer time is required 
to form a sailor th^ a soldier; the 
latter may be trained to all his duties 
in six months.” Napoleon replied, 
“ There never was a greater mistake ; 
nothing can be more dangerous than 
to pi'opagate such opinions; if acted 
upon, they would speedily lead to the 
dissolution of our army. At Jemap{>e, 
there were fifty thousand French 
against nine thousand Atisinaus; dur¬ 
ing the firet four years of the war all 
the hostile operations were conducted 
iu the most Ridiculous manner. It was 
neither the volunteere nor the recruits 
who saved the Republic; it was tbe 
one hundred and eighty thousand old 
troops of the monarchy, and the dis¬ 
charged veterans whom the Revolution 
impelled to the frontiers. Fart of the 
recruits deserted; part died; asmallpro- 
portiousonly remained, who, in process 
of time, formed good soldiers. Why 
have the Roman^u done such great 
things ? Becau-sc six yeara’ instruction 
was with them I'cquired to make a sol¬ 
dier. A legion composed of three 
thousand such men was worth thirty 
thousand ordinary troops. With fif¬ 
teen thousand men such as the Guards, 
I would anywhere beat forty thousand. 
You will not soon find me engaging in 
war with an anny of recruits. Ip this 
great pTOject we must not be startled 
by expense. No inland boatman will 
ever voluntarily go to the sea-ports : 
we must make it a matter of necessity. 
The conscription for the marine should 
commence at ten or twelve years of 
age; the men should amount to twelve 
thousand, and serve all their lives. 
We are told there is no such naval 
conscription in England; but tbe ex¬ 
ample is not parallel. England has au 
immense extent of coast which furnishes 
her with abundanceof seamen. We have 
a comparatively small coast and but 
few seamen. Nature has been niggardly 
to us in this particular; we must 
supply its defects by artificial means," 
In pursuanee of th^e pjdinciples a de¬ 
cree appeared upon the 4th October, 
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which laid the foundation of the con- 
BOription for the naval service of Prance.* 
54 About the same time a project 
was brought before the council for the 
establishment of chambers of agricul¬ 
ture in the colonies. They were de¬ 
creed ; but the war, which soon after¬ 
wards broke out/ prevented the plan 
being carried into execution. The 
principles, however, advanced by Na¬ 
poleon iii support of the proposal, are 
admirable for their wisdom and saga¬ 
city. “ Doubtless,” said he, “youmust 
govern the colonies by force; but there 
can be no force without justice. Govern¬ 
ment must be informed*as to the real 
situation of the colonies, and for this 
purpose it must patiently ij ear the par¬ 
ties interested; for it is not wifficient, 
to acquire the character of justice, that 
the ruling power does wjiat is right. 
It is also necessary that the most dis¬ 
tant subjects of the empire should be 
convinced tliat this is the ctiio, and 
this they will never be, unless they are 
sensible that they have been fuljy heard. 
Were the council of state composed of 
angels or gods, who eould perceive at 
a glance evet^hing that should oe 
done, it would not be sufhcient unless 
the colonists had the conviction that 
they had been fully and itnpartially 
heard. All power must be founded on 
opinion; it is in order to form it that 
aji institution similar to that proposed 
is indispensixblc. At present there is 
no constitutional channel of communi¬ 
cation between France and the colo¬ 
nies ; the mostb absurd reports are in 

* The estahlishraent oFtbo Eoole Militaire 
at the same time underwent a discussioii st 
the cotroeil of state. Napolom ohserved— 
'* This institution diminishes the severity of 
the conscription. It enables the yomig tnan 
to complete his education, wttiuh the con¬ 
scription would otherwise prevent, at the 
same time that he is learning the rudiments 
of the military art. 1 know of no other 
school equally well constituted; it will raise 
Uie organisation of our army to' the very 
highest point. The army under the Bispuh- 
lic was for long'supported by the youths who 
in 1708 issued m>m this establishment. All 
the commanders of corps feel the want of 
SKilledyoung men: 1 can (mpoint them, but 
if they are ignorant of the duties of the pri¬ 
vate soldier, it is felt as an injustice by the 
'S^^on men. The Boole Militalre funushes 
.' MwimaTs instructed in both departmeuts, and 
; fbfOace its great exceilenoe.'* 


circulation there as to tKe intentions 
of the central government, /uid it is as 
little informed as to the wants and 
necessities of its distant possossions. 
If government had, on the othet* hand, 
a colonial representation to refer to, 
it would become acquainted with the 
truth, it would proclaim it, and trans¬ 
mit it in despatches to its colonial 
subjects. 

55. “Commerce andthe colonies have 
opposite interests; the interest of the 
former is that of purchasei's and con- 
.sumers, of the latter that of raisers and 
producers. No sooner is it-proposed 
to impose duties on colonial i^roduce, 
than I am besieged with memorials 
from all the chambers of commerce in 
France, but no one advances anything 
in behalf of the colonies; the law, what¬ 
ever it is, arrives there in unmitigated 
rigour, without the principles which 
led to it being explained, or their re¬ 
ceiving any assurance that their inte¬ 
rests have been balanced with those of 
the other side. But the colonists are 
Frenchmen, and our brothers; they 
bear a port of the public burdens, and 
the least that can be done for them in 
return is to "give them such a shadow 
of a representation. Many arsons here 
see only in the colonies the partisans 
of the English; that is held out merely 
as a pretext for subjecting them to 
every species of insult. Had 1 been at 
Martinique, I should have espoused the 
cause of the Engli^; for the first of 
social duties is the preservation of life. 
Had any of your philanthropic liberals 
come out to Egypt, to proclaim liberty 
to the blacks or the Arabs, I would 
have hung him from the mast-head. 
In the West Indies similar enthusiasts 
have delivered over the whites tq the 
ferocity of the blacks, and yet they 
complain of the victims of such mad¬ 
ness being discontented. How is it 
possible to give liberty to the Africans 
when they axe destitute of any spe¬ 
cies of civilisation, and are ignorant 
even of what a colony or a mother 
country is 7 Do you suppose that, had 
the majority of the Constituent As¬ 
sembly ' been aware what they were 
doing, they would have given liberty 
to the blacks ? Certainly not; but few 
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persons at that time were sufficiently 
far-sighted to foresee the result^ and 
feelings of humanity are ever powerful 
with excited imaginations. But now, 
after the experience we have had, the 
hiointenance of the saiiie principles Is 
inconsistent with good faith; it can be 
the result only of overweening self- 
confidence or hypocrisy.” 

66. Words of ti-ue political wisdom, 
which demonstrate how admirably qua¬ 
lified Napoleon was to have held, with 
just and even hands, the roins of power 
in a vast and varied empire, and which 
have since become of still greater value 
from the contrast they .afford to the 
measures subsequently pursued by an¬ 
other state, in re^id to far greater 
colonial dependencies, and with the la¬ 
mentable result of former rashness even 
more forcibly brought before its eyes. 
It is observed by Mr Ilume, that the 
remote provinces and coloui^ depend¬ 
encies of a despotic empire are always 
better administered than those of a 
popular government, and that the rea¬ 
son is—that an uncontrolled monarch, 
being equally elevated above all his sub¬ 
jects, and not more dependent on one 
class than another, views them all, com¬ 
paratively speaking, with equal eyes; 
whereas a free state is ruled by one 
body of citizens who have obtained the 
mastery of another, and govern exclu¬ 
sively the more distant settlements of 
the empii*e, (md are consequently ac¬ 
tuated by personal jealousy or patri¬ 
monial interests, in their eudeavoura 
to prevent them from obtaining the 
advantage of uniform and equal legis¬ 
lation. The admirable wisdom pf the 
principles of colonial government thus 
developed by Napoleon, compared with 
the unjust and j^irtial principles of ad¬ 
ministration which have of late years 
been adopted by Great Britain towards 
her West Indian settlements and East 
Indian empire, afford a striking illus* 
ti'ation of the justice of this i*emark. 
Britain, if she does not alter her system 
of government, will ultimately lose her 
splendid colonial empire, from the same 
cause which proved fatal to that of 
Athens, Carthage, and Venice—viz., 
the selfish system of le^slation, exclu* 
sively adapted to the mtereat, or di¬ 


rected by the pi*ejudices, of the holders 
of political power in the centre of the 
state, and the geueitd neglect of the 
wishes of its remote and unrepresented 
colonial dependencies. 

57. Prance, both under the monarchy 
and during the course of the Revolu¬ 
tion, like every other country which has 
fallen under despotic pewer, haR become 
burdened with an enormous and op- 
pi’essive land-tax. The clear produce 
of the direct contributions in the year 
1802 was two hundred and seventy- 
three millions six hundred tiiioueand 
francs, or £11,000,000 sterling, which, 
on tlie net amount of agricultural la¬ 
bour in the Republic, was above twenty 
per cent.* T^ immense burden was 
levied accoraing to a scale, or ” cadas¬ 
tre,” at which It was estimated th^ land 
was worth; |md as the smiles of gov¬ 
ernment favour were bestowed on the 
official persons employed in making the 
surveys,#n a great degree in proportion 
to the amount to which they contrived 
to brinii up the revenue of their dis¬ 
tricts, the oppression exercised in many 
parts of the couwfci% was extreme, and 
thi less likely to be remedied that it 
fell on a numerous body of detached 
small proprietora, incapable of any ef¬ 
fective or simultaneous effort to obtain 

• MM. Lavoisier and Peuchet estimate tho 
total agriciiituml ^duuo in France in 1B0& at 
Franc*. ^ 

2,750,000,-000 or 110,000,000 

Net produce, de¬ 
ducting cost of 

production, . 1,200,000,000 „ 48,000,000 
Direct taxes full- • * 

lug on land, . 260,000,000 ,, 10,000,000 

Indirect taxes,« 350,000,000 ,, 14,000,000. 
Drawn by the 

owners of the soil, 600,000,000 „ 24,000,000 

So that of tho net produce of the soil one- 
half was absorbed in taxation, and no less 
than 20 por cent taken (bom the proprietors 
in a direct forWr-^ signal proof how little the 
Froadi peastintry had gamed, in alleviation 
of burdens at least, by the result of the Be- 
volution.—PutreuBT, Stat. de la Fnmce, 286, 
237. 

The committee of the Constituent Assem^ 
bly, who reported in 1700 on this subject, esti- 
rbated tlie net territorial revenue of Fiance 
at 1600 millions, or.£(l0.000,000. M. 0aaihl>, 
after various laborious calculations, estimates 
it in 1616 at 1,800,000.000, or £52,q0O(00Q; 
while the. Duke do Chteta, in 1817, fixed it 
at 1,328,000,000,. or £68,090,OOOf .Bpanx 
Gxeta, ii. 290. - .. , 
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redress. The ‘'cadastre,” or scale of 
valaation, had been of very old stand¬ 
ing in France, as it regulated the taiUe 
and vinfftiemr, wh toh constituted so ki^e 
a portion of the revenue of the mon- 
awhy.* By a decree of the National 
Assembly of 16th September 1791, 
sanction^ by the King on the 23d 
September in the same year, the method 
prescribed for fixing the v^uation was 
os follows:—“ When the levy of the 
land-tax in the territoiy of any com¬ 
munity shall commence, the surveyor 
charg^ with the operations shall moke 
out a scheme in a miiss, which shall 
exhibit the general result of the yalu- 
ation, and ik division in sections. He 
shall then malce out detailed plans, 
which shall constitute the parcelled 
valuations of the community.” 

68. These directions w^re jtistly and 
impartially conceived; hut the diffi¬ 
culty of forming just and equal valua¬ 
tions in a country so immensely sub¬ 
divided, and of such vast extent as 
Prance, was extreme; and, dqfing the 
license and tyranny of the Revolution, 
the most fla^ant^ inequality prevailed 
in the land-tax paid in different pirts 
of the country. We have the authority 
of Napoleon's finance minister in 1802 
for the assertion, that in every district 
of France, " there were some proprie¬ 
tors who wera paying the fourth, the 
third, and even the hedf, of their dear 
revenue, while j^thers were only rated 
at a tenth, a twentieth, a fiftie^, or a 
hundredth.” The gross injustice of 
such a systen^ naturally produced the 
most vehement cOmplaints, when the 
restoration of a regular goveiximent 
afforded any prosp^t of pbtaining re¬ 
dress. The consmar government, dur¬ 
ing the whole of !l802, was besieged 
with memorials &om all quarter^ set¬ 
ting forth the intolerable injustice 
wl^h prevailed in the distribution of 
the laud-tax, the utter ineffioacy of all 

* Tbs Constituent Assembly iri 1790 esti¬ 
mated tbe territorial rcvenueatl.fi00,000,090. 
tnuios, dr AOQ,000,000 aunualiy, but took the 
didastre Of vduutiou at 1,200,000,000 francs, 
or £48,000,000, and fixed the land-tax at 
240,000,000. francs, or £0,600,000,'and, With 
the oxpensesof eolloetion. 800,000,000 fhiuos, 
or £12,000,000, baing a fourth of the income 
...Of every landed proprietor. 


• attempts which had been mode in pre¬ 
ceding years to obtain froip the coun¬ 
cils or prefects of the departments any¬ 
thing like equality in the valuation, and 
the complete disregard which both the 
Convention and the Directory had 
evinced towards the loud and well- 
founded complaints of the country. 

59. The matter at length became so 
pressing, that it was brought before the 
council of state. The magnitude of the 
evil did not escape the penetration of 
the Fii*8t Consut “ Your system of 
land-tax,” said he, in the council of 
state, “ is the worst in Kui-ope. The 
result of it is, that there is no such 
thing as property or civil liberty in the 
country; for what is freedom without 
security of property? There can be no 
security in a country where the valua¬ 
tion on which the tax proceeds can be 
changed at the will of the surveyors 
every year, A man who has tliree thou¬ 
sand francs of rent a-year (J£120) can¬ 
not caloulato upon having enough next 
year to exist; everything may be swept 
away by the direct tax. We see every 
day questions about fifty or a hundred 
francs gravely pleaded before the legal 
tribunds; and a'* mere sivrveyor can, 
by a simple stroke of the pen, sur¬ 
charge you several thousand francs. 
Under such a system there caunot he 
said to be auy property in the country. 
When I purchase a domain, I know 
neither what 1 have got, nor what t 
should do in regard to it In Lombardy 
and Piedmont there is a fixed valua¬ 
tion ; all know what they have to pay; 
no extraordinary contributions arejis- 
vied but On extraordinary occasions, 
and by the judgment of a solemn tri¬ 
bunal If the oontributioii is aug¬ 
mented, every one, by applying it to 
his valuation, knows at once wh^at his 
burden amounts to. In such a country, 
therefore, property may truly be said 
to exist. Wiy is it that wo have never 
had any public spirit in France? Sim¬ 
ply because every proprietor is obliged 
to pay his court to the tax-gatherers 
and surveyors of his district. If he 
incurs their displeasure, he is ruined. 
It is in vain to talk of appealing; the 
|ud|;ment8 of the courts of, review are 
axbilxaiy. It is for the same reason 
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that there is no nation bo servilely 
Bubmissive to the government as the 
French, becJuse property depends en¬ 
tirely upon it. In Lombardy, on the 
other hand, a proprietor lives on his 
estate without feeling any disquietude 
as to who succeeds to the direction of 
affairs. Nothing has ever been done in 
France to give security to property. 
The man who shall devise an equal law 
on the subject of the cadastre will de- 
seive a statue of gold." What an in¬ 
structive testimony .as to the amount 
of security which the Revolution had 
conferred upon property in France, and 
the degi'ee of practical freedom which 
had been enjoyed, and of the public 
spirit developed, under its multifaiious 
democratic ^ministrations I 

60. The formation of a valuation 
was decreed, proceeding on a different 
principle: this was, to adopt as the 
biJksis of the scale a valuation, laid, not 
on parcels of ground, but on masses 
of the same kind of cultivation. This 
system, however, although in appear¬ 
ance the Hkost equiteblo, was found by 
experience to be attended with so many 
difficulties, that its execution did nut 
proceed over above a fifth of the terri¬ 
tory of the Republic, and it was at 
length abandoned from the universal 
complaints of its injustice. The dis¬ 
cussion of the ca^tre was again 
brought forward, and made the sub¬ 
ject of anxious consideration in 1817, 
but the inequahty of the valuation 
still continued, and is the subject of 
loud and well-founded complaints at 
this hour. In truth, such are the ob¬ 
stacles which individual interests op¬ 
pose to an equal valuation, and su^ 
the difficulties with which the execu¬ 
tion of such a task is attended, from 
the variation in tbh amount of the pro¬ 
duce of the soU, and the pirices which 
can be got for it at different times and 
seasons, that it is not going too for to 
pronounce it to be impossible to estab¬ 
lish it uhiversally without great local 
injustioe. Inequality, severity, and op¬ 
pression are the invariable and inevi¬ 
table attendants of direct taxation 
wherever established, and even under 
the very best system of local odmiui- 
stration. The only taxes which are, 


comparatively speaking, eqtial, just, and 
unfelt, are inmrect burdens, whidi, 
being laid on consumption, ai'e volun¬ 
tarily incun’ed, disguised under the 
price of the article, and accurately pro¬ 
portioned to the ambiint of expendi¬ 
ture of each individual 

61. But in the midst of these gt^at 
designs of Napoleon forjthe reconstruc¬ 
tion of society in France, he experi¬ 
enced the most serious annoyanoe from 
the independent, and sometimes cut¬ 
ting language used by the popular 
orators iu discuBsing the projects sent 
from the council of state to the tribu¬ 
nate. Though friendly to a free and 
unreserved discussion of every subject 
in the first of these bodies, which sat 
with closed doors, and in which the 
intellect of able men only was address¬ 
ed, the First Consul was irritated to 
the last degret? by the opposition which 
his measures experienced in the only 
part of t^e legislature which retained 
even a shadow of popular constitution, 
and appealed, though in a veiy sub¬ 
dued tonlF, to popular passion. Influ¬ 
enced by these feelings, he openly 
expaessed his resolution to get quit of 
an institution which reminded the 
people of the dangerous powers which 
they had exorcised during the anarchy' 
of the Revolution. He loved unfettered 
argumouis in presence only of men 
competent to judge of the subject, hut 
could not endure the public h^angues 
of the tribune, intended to catch the 
ears, or excite the passions of an igno¬ 
rant populace.* On various occasions, 
during the course of 1802, his displea¬ 
sure was strongly excited by the ebul¬ 
litions of republican spirit or spleen 
which occasionally took place in the 
tribunate. An expression in the treaty 
with Russia roused the indignation (tf 
the veteran democrats of the Revolu¬ 
tion. ' It was provided that the two 
contracting parties should not permit 
their respective gulfftctsto entertain any 
correspoudraoe with foreign powers ” 

* He often said to the leading oratCrS ot 
the tribunate,—“ Instead of deddminorfrom* 
the tribune, why do you notoome to mseuss 
the points under deliberation with ms in my 
cabinet ? We should have family disciissions 
as in my ooundl Of state."—'XniBaunBAU. 
198. 
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When the treaty came to be discussed 
in the tribunate, this expression gave 
rise to an angry discussion. Thibault 
exclaimed, “ The French are citizens, 
and not subjects," Chenier observed, 
“ Our armies have combated ten years 
that we should remain citizens, and 
we have now become subjects. Thus 
are accompIisb,Bd the wishes of the two 
coalitions.” Napoleon was highly 
displeased with these symptoms of a 
refi'actory spirit. "What,” said he, 
" would these declaimors be at ? It was 
absolutely necessary that my govern¬ 
ment should treat on a footing of equa¬ 
lity with that of Russia. I would have 
become contemptible in the eyes of all 
foreign nations if I had yielded to these 
absurd pretensions on ifee part of the 
tribunate. These gentlemen annoy me 
to such a degree that I am strongly 
tempted to be done *at once with 
them.” 

62. Another law was bijpught for¬ 
ward about the same time, wluch ex¬ 
cited a still more vehement opposition 
on the part of the public orfttom, and 
confirmed the Firsl^Consul in his reso¬ 
lution to abolish the tribunato.* It 
related to certain changes in the con¬ 
stitution of the judges intrusted with 
the arrest of individuals, and the muni¬ 
cipal police. These poVera were, by 
the existing law, invested in the hanife 
of the Juffes depair, who were judges 
of the lowest grade, and the only ones 
still appointed by the people; the pro¬ 
posed change took this branch of juris¬ 
diction from^ these functionaries, and 
vested it in a simll number of judges 
appointed for that special purpose by 
the government, who were to take cog¬ 
nisance of the crimes of robbery, house¬ 
breaking, and some others, without a 
jury. The importance of this change, 
which so nearly concerned the personal 
liberty of every individual, was at once 
seen; and the public indignation was, 
in an especial manner, roused by a 
clause which subjected every citizen 
to arrest by the simple authority of 
*.the minister of police, and took away 
all personal responsibility on the part 
of the members of administration, on 
account of any acts infringing on the 
liberty of the subject) which they 
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might have committed. The storm 
was so violent, and the complaints, on 
this point especially, so ^fell foimded, 
that goverament was obliged to with¬ 
draw the most obnoxious article; but 
the necessity of the ctise, andT the uni¬ 
versal knowledge which prevsiiled of 
the total insecurity to life and property, 
from the height to which outrage and 
violence still existed in the interior, 
prevailed over the opposition, and the 
law, with that exception, passed after 
a strenuous resistance. Napoleon's 
displeasure was so great that he could 
not conceal it, even in an audience to 
which the senate was admitted on this 
subject. Speaking of the tribunate, be 
said with the utmost energy, " There 
are assembled within its w^ls a dozen 
or fifteen metaphysicians; they are fit 
only to be thrown into the Seine. 
They are a kind of vermin, who have 
ovonain my dress. But don't let them 
imagine I will suffer myself to be at¬ 
tacked like Louis XVI,; I wiU never 
allow matters to come to that." 

63. His opinions on this subject were 
emphatically ex preBsed,and the gro imds 
of them poweifully urged in the coun¬ 
cil of state, when the project for the re¬ 
newal of the constitution was brought 
forward. " We must miUce a change,” 
said he; "the example of England 
must not mislead us; the men who 
compose its Opposition ai-e neither emi¬ 
grants who regret the feudal regime, 
nor democrats who seek to revive the 
Reign of Terror. They feel the natural 
weight of talent, and are chiefly de¬ 
sirous to be bought at a sufficient price 
by tlje crown. With us the case is 
very different; our Opposition is com¬ 
posed of the remnant of the privileged 
classes, and of the outrageous Jacobins. 
They by no means Ihnit their ambition 
to accession to place or office ; the one 
half would be satisfied with nothing 
but a return to the ancient regime, the 
other to the reign of demoemtio clubs. 
No two things are more opposite than 
the efleds of free discussion among a 
people long habituated to its excite¬ 
ment, and in a country where freedom 
has only commenced. Once admitted 
into the tribunate, the most honour¬ 
able men aim only at success, without 
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caring how violently they shake the 
fabric of society. What is government ? 
Nothing, if lieprived of the weight of 
opinion. How is it possible to coun¬ 
terbalance the influence of a tribunate 
always open for the moat inflammatory 
8j)eeches? When once the patrician 
classes are destroyed, the freedom of 
the tribune must of necessity bo sup- 
pressftci The circumstances were wide¬ 
ly different at Rome; yet, even there, 
the tribunes of the people did infinite 
mischief. The Constituent Assembly 
placed the king in a secondary posi¬ 
tion ,* they were right, for he was the 
representative of the feudal regime, 
and was supported by all the weight 
of the nobles and the cleigy. At pre¬ 
sent the government is the representa¬ 
tive of the people. These observations 
may appear foreign to the subject in 
hand, but in reality they are not so; 
they contain the principles on which, 
I am persuaded, goveAment must now 
be conducted; and I willingly throw 
them out in order that they may be 
more largely disseminated by the in¬ 
telligent circle which 1 see ax'ound 
me." 

64r. In conformity with these prin¬ 
ciples, the Fimt Consul brought for¬ 
ward his plan, which was to divide the 
tribunate into five sections, coirespond- 
ing to the divisions of the council of 
state; that the proposed laws should 
be seo'Ctlif transmitted from the sec¬ 
tion of tbo council of state to the cor- 
I'esponding section of the ti'ibuuate; 
that they should be secretly discussed 
in the tribunate^ and between the tri¬ 
bunate and tho council of state by 
three orators appointed on both sides; 
and that no public discussion should 
take place except by three orators, mu- 
tuidly in like manlior chosen, between 
the tribunate and the government 
pleaders before the legislature. It was 
strongly objected to this change, that 
it tended to destroy the publicity of 
proceedings in the only quarter where 
it still existed, and eradicated the last 
remnants of a free constitution. Na¬ 
poleon replied: " I cannot see that. 
Even if it were so, a constitution must 
be moulded by circnmstfences, modified 

VOL. V. 


according to the results of experience, 
and ultimately constructed in such a 
way as not to impede the necessary 
action of government. My project 
secures a calm and rational disenssiou 
of the laws, and upholds the considera¬ 
tion of the tribunate. What does the 
tribunate mean ? Nothing but tho tri¬ 
bune—that is, the pover of National 
discussion. The government has need 
of such an addition to its means of 
information: but what is the use of a 
hundred men to discuss the laws in¬ 
troduced by tliirty ? They declaim, but 
do nothing of real utility; we must at 
length organise the constitution in such 
a manner as to allow the government 
to advance. No one seems yet suffi¬ 
ciently impressed with the necessity of 
giving unity to the executive; until 
that is effecte^, uotliiug can be done. 
A univei-sal disquietude prevails; spe¬ 
culation, exertion of every kind, is ai*- 
reated. I:^ a great nation, the immense 
majority of mankind are ever incapable 
of forming a rational opinion on public 
affairs. rCvery one must contemplate, 
at some period or. another, the death 
of the First Consul; m that case, with¬ 
out a cordial union of the constituted 
authorities, all would be lost” The 
opposition, however, againstthese great 
alterations was very powerful; and 
Napoleon, whose prudence in canying 
through political changes was equal to 
his sagacity in conceiving them, con¬ 
tented himself, at the annual renewal 
of the constitution, with a decree of 
the senate, that thenceforward the 
duties of the tribunsiiie and the legis¬ 
lative body should be exercised only 
by the citixeng who were inscribed on 
the two lists, as the first elected to 
continue the exercise of the national 
functions. The great change of the 
constitution involved in the mutilation 
of the tribunate, was reserved for the 
period when Napoleon was to be elected 
Fii*st Consul for life—an event which 
soon afteiwards took place. 

G5. Influenced not irtirely by ambi¬ 
tion, but by a profound and phUoso- ^ 
phic view of the existing state of 
France, Napoleon had firmly resolved 
to convert the Republic into a mon- 

o 
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archy, and not only seat himsolf on the 
throne, but render the dynasty here¬ 
ditary in his family, or those whom 
he might designate as his successors. 
Nothing could bo more apparent to 
an impartial spectator of the state of 
France, and the adjoining nations, than 
that it Wits utterly impossible that re- 
publiciin institutions could exist in a 
country so situated. Destitute of any 
of the elevated or ennobled classes, 
which alone in a great and powerful 
community can give stability to such 
institutions; exposed to all the sources 
of dlsconl and corruption arising from 
a i>owcrful military force, selfish and 
highly civilised manners, and the in¬ 
fluence of a vast revenue; placed in 
the midst of the great^'military mon¬ 
archies of Europe, who were neoe.s- 
Barily hostile to such institutions, from 
the experience they had had of the 
evils with which they were attended to 
all the adjoining states,—France could 
not by possibility avoid falling under 
tho government of a single individual. 
Napoleon had no alteniatile but to 
restore tlic Bourbouis, or seat himself 
on tho throne.*^ During the 'M^iolo 
of 1802, the ofTorts of government 
were incessant to extend monarchical 
ideas by means of the press, and tho 
orivalo influence of all persons in of¬ 
ficial situations. Lucien Buonaparte 
has been already noticed as one of the 
eai'liest and most zealous propagatois 
of tliese new I'pinions, a year before; 
though, as t),ey came forth at too eai'ly 
a period, r,n^d somewhat startled the 
public, ho was rewarded for his ser¬ 
vices by an houoiirablo exile as ambas¬ 
sador at Madrid. But in the succeed¬ 
ing season, the change* of the public 
mind had become so evident that it 
was no longer necessary to veil tho real 
designs of government; and the ap¬ 
pointment of Napoleon to the consul¬ 
ship for life was accordingly zealously 
advocated by all persons in prominent 
situations. Rcoderer supported it with 
all the weight of his acute metaphy- 
^ flics; Talleyrand gained for it the suf¬ 
frages of tike whole diplomatic body. 
Arbitrary power advanced with rapid 
steps in tlio midst of general declama¬ 
tions in favoui’ of order and stability. 
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Whoever spoke of Itbcrty or equality 
WJU3 forthwith set down a Jacobin, 
or terrorist, and looked upon with sus¬ 
picious eyes by all the servants of gov¬ 
ernment. The partisans of revolution, 
fluding themselves reduced to a miser¬ 
able minority, retired intotlic obscurity 
of private life, or consoled themselves 
for the ruin of their re}»ublican chime¬ 
ras, by the personal advantages which 
they derived from sitmations round 
tlie consular throne. 

66. It is remarkable that, w'hile all 
around the First Consul beheld with 
undisguised satisfaction his approach¬ 
ing elevation to the throne, tho indi¬ 
vidual in existence who, next to him¬ 
self, was to gain most by the change, 
was devoured with anxiety on tho sub¬ 
ject. All the splendour of the throno 
could not dazzle the good sense of 
Josephine, or prevent her from antici¬ 
pating, in the establibliment of tho 
Napoleon dyuas^, evident risk to her 
husband, and certain downfall to her¬ 
self. “ Tlio real enemies of Buona¬ 
parte,” said she to Roedcrer, who was 
advocating tho change, “ are those who 
put into his head ideas of hereditary 
succession, dynasty, divorce, and mar¬ 
riage.” She employed all the perso¬ 
nal influence which she pv>Bsessedwith 
the First Consul, and his most inti¬ 
mate counsellors, to divert him from 
these ideas, but in vain. “1 do not 
approve the projects of Na])olcon,” 
said she; “ I have often told him so; 
he hears me with attention, but I can 
plainly see that I make no impression; 
the flatterers who surround him soon 
obliterate all I have sfiiJ, The new 
honours which he will acquire will 
augment the number of his enemies ; 
the generals will exchiim that they 
have not fought so long to substitute 
the fiimily of the Buonapartes for that 
of the Bourbons. I no longer regret 
the want of children ; 1 should tremble 
for their fate. 1 shall remain attached 
to the destiny of Buonaparte, how dan¬ 
gerous soever it may be, as long as he 
continues to me the regard which he 
has hitherto manifested ; but the mo¬ 
ment that he changes, I will retire from 
the Tuileries. I know well how much 
he is urged to separate from me.” 
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67. The project for appointing Na¬ 
poleon eonsoi for life had failed a few 
mouths before, when the extension of 
that aj)pr)iutment for ten years took 
place. No^ioleou affected at that period 
to decline such an elevation; the two 
other consuls, acquainted with his real 
tlosires, insisted that it should be forced 
upon him ; and it was so can'ied in the 
council of state by a majority of ten to 
seven. Lanfr('^de, who brought up the 
report of tho ciJinmittee of the senate 
on the subject, and was not in the 
secret, proposed only a temporary ex¬ 
tension ; DesjiinaBse moved that it 
should be for life. But 'J’ronchet, who 
was preaitlcut, and whose intrepidity 
nothing could overcome, held firm for 
the first proposal, and it was carried by 
a majority of sixty to one, Lanjuiuais 
alone voting in the minority. Tron- 
chet was neither a republican nor a 
courtier; ho preferred a monarchy; 
but notwithstfuiding his admiration for 
Napoleon, he feared his ambition. He 
said of Napoleon, in a company where 
several senators were assembled;— 
“He is a young man; he has begun 
like Osesar, and will end like him: I 
hear him say too frequently, that he 
will mount on horseback and draw his 
sw’ord.'’ What a glorious distinction 
for the same individual to have with 
equal courage pleaded the cause of 
Louis XVJ. in the Temple, and re- 
ctraiued the career of Napoleon on the 
throne; and how noble a contrast to 
the baseness of so many of the popular 
faction, who had shown as great vehe¬ 
mence in the persecution of a falling, 
as they now displayed servility in the 
adulation of a rising monarch ! * 

68. TJie design of making Napoleon 
consul for life havjpg thus failed in the 
senate, probably from misapprehension 
of what he really desired, the method 
of attaining the object was changed. 
He began, as he usually did in such 

* So fill* did the spirit of servility proceed 
among tho courtiers of the TuiierioH, that 
they seriously proposed to Napoleon to re¬ 
store tho ancient titles of honour, os being 
more in harmony than republican forms 
with the power with which he was now in- 
vcHtod. But Napoleon had too much sense 
to disclose at once the whole of his designs. 
“Tiio pear,” said he to Bourrienne, “is not 
yet ripa All that will come in good time; 


cases, to blame severely those who bad 
been most prominent in urging for¬ 
ward the plan, and in an especial man¬ 
ner animadverted on Roederer, whose 
efforts to procure his elevation had 
been peculiarly conspicuous. But in 
the midst of his seeming displeasure at 
tho proposal which had been made, the 
most efficacious means were taken to 
secure its adoption. In reply to the 
address of tho senate, whicb extended 
lus power for ten years beyond the 
term originally assigned, he observed 
—“ The suffrages of tho people have 
invested me with the supreme autho¬ 
rity ; I should not deem myself suffi¬ 
ciently secured in the new proof which 
you have given me of your psteera, if 
it were not saimtioned by the same au- 
thority.” Under cover of this regard 
for popular soyoreignty, the partisans 
of Napoleon veiled a design of confer¬ 
ring on him hereditary power. 

69. It vius proposed in tlie council 
of state, that the people should bo con¬ 
sulted on,the question, whether the 
consulship for life, should be conferred 
upon him. Rcodetter said,—“An ex- 
teiisibn of the consulship for ton years 
gives no stability to government. The 
interests of credit Hud of commerce 
loudly demand a stronger measure. 
The seuate has limited its appoiutmeut 
to ten years, because it .conceived it 
did not ijossess power to confer autho¬ 
rity for a longer period; but wo should 
submit to the people the question, 
whether the First Consul should be 
nominated for life, and ij^vested with 
the right to s^lpoiut h!s successor.” So 
clearly was the design seen through, 
that the proposal was carried without 
a division, though some of the popular 
members abstained from voting. In 
conformity with this resolution of the 
council of state, and without any au¬ 
thority from the other branches of the 
legislature, the question was forthwith 

but it is Gssentially requisito tliat I myeulf, 
in tho first instance, iissumo a title, from 
which those which I bestow on others may 
naturally Bow, The most difiicult part is 
now over; no one can bo deceived; every- • 
body sees there is but a step between the 
consulship and the throne. Some precau¬ 
tions are still requisite; there are many foola 
in the tribunate; but let me alone, I will 
overcorao them.”—-BounaiXNKX, v, 17. 
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submitted to tlie people,—“ Sliall Na- 
|K>leon Buonaparte bo consul for life ?" 
Registers were directed to be opened in 
every commune, to receive ibo votes of 
tbe citizens, Napoleon declined tbe 
addition of tbe question, whether he 
should be invested with the right to 
nominate hia successor, deeming the 
inconsistency »too glaring between a re¬ 
fusal to accept a prorogation for ten 
years from the senate, if not confimed 
by the people, and the demand of a 
right to nominate a successor to the 
throne of France, 

70, The result of this appeal was an¬ 
nounced by the senatus-considtum of 
2d August. It appeared that 3,557,885 
citizens had voted, of whom 3,368,259 
were for the affirmative. This is one 
of the most remarkable events record¬ 
ed in the history of tfie Revolution, 
and singularly de,scriptive of that long¬ 
ing after repose, that invincible desii'o 
for tranquillity, which uniformly suc¬ 
ceeds to revolutionary convulsions,* 
and BO generally renders th^n the pre¬ 
lude to despotic power. The rapid 
rise of the public ftmds demonstrated 
that this feeling was general amon^ the 
holders of property in France. They 
advanced with every addition made to 
the authority of the successful general; 
as low as eight before the 18th Bru- 
maire, they rose at once to sixteen 
when he seized the helm, and after the 
consulship/ for life was proclaimed, 
reached fifty-two. Contrast this with 
the rise of the piiblic securities thirty 
per cent, wlv'u Necker was restored to 
the ministry on* the shdtlders of the 
people, to cany through the convoca¬ 
tion of the StateS'Qenevvl, and observe 
the difference between the anticipation 
and the experience of a revolution. 

71. In the midst of the general im- 
animity, M. Lafayette had the courage 
to vote against the appointment of the 
First Consul for life. He added to his 
vote these words: “ I cannot vote for 
such a mi^istnicy, until public free¬ 
dom is sufficiently guaranteed; when 

• * TheiDi^orityof 4,000,000 votes, by which 

Napoleon’s nephew, Prince Louis Napoleon, 
was elected president of the republic, after 
tlie disastrous revolution of 184S, is another 
and still more striking confirmation of the 
same observation. • 
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tihat is done, I give my voice to Napo¬ 
leon Buonaparte.” In a ht.tor, addi'css- 
ed to the First Consul, he fully express¬ 
ed the grounds of his jealousy;— 
“ When n man,” said he, “ p:nietrated 
with the gratitude which he owes you, 
and too much cjuimourcd of glory not 
to admire that which encircles your 
name, has given only a conditional 
vote, it is the less su.spected that no 
one will rejoice more than hiiii.self to 
see you the first magisti'ate foi' life, in 
a free republic. It is impo.'isiblo that 
you, General, the first in that class of 
men who occasionally arise at the in¬ 
terval of ages, should wi.sh that such a 
revolution, made illustrious by so imuiy 
victories, stained by so many crimes, 
should terminate only in the establish¬ 
ment of arbitrary power. I'ntriotic 
and personal motives wvmld lead me to 
desire for you that complTineut to your 
glory which the considsliip for life 
would afford; but the principles, the 
engagements, the actions of my life for¬ 
bid me to wish for any such .appoint¬ 
ment if not founded on a basis worthy 
of you.” In a private conversation 
with the First Consul, he luldcd :—” A 
free government, and you at its head; 
that comprehends all my desires,” 

72. The veteran rcspublican did not 
perceive, what indeed none of the en¬ 
thusiasts of his age wore aware of, that 
the establishment of the freedom to 
which he was so warmly attached had 
been rendered impossible by the crimes 
of the Revolution, in which he himself 
had borne so conspicuous a part. He 
was taught the same truth in a still 
more striking manner thirty year’s 
afterwards, by the result of the revo¬ 
lution which overturned the Restora¬ 
tion ; but it is seldom that political 
fanatics, how sincere or respectable so¬ 
ever, are enlightened even by the most 
important lessons of contemporaneous 
history. Napoleon siiid on this oc¬ 
casion ;—“ In theory Lafayette is per¬ 
haps right; but what is theory ? a mere 
dream when applied to the masses of 
mankind. He thinks he is still in the 
United States, as if the French were 
Americans. He has no conception of 
what is required for this country. The 
Catholic religion has still its root here; 
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] Jiave need of the Pope. He will do 
«11 I desire.”, From, that period all 
oommunication between the General 
iitid the Kiivst Consul ceased. Napo¬ 
leon tried, repeatedly afterwards to re¬ 
gain him to his government, but in 
vain.* 

73. The answer of the First Consul 
to the address of the Senate on this 
important occasion is valuable, as illus¬ 
trating the great views which he al¬ 
ready entertiiined of his mission, to 
extinguish the discord which had pre¬ 
ceded him, and restore the reign of 
order upon earth. “ The life of a citi- 
isen,” said he, “belongs to his country; 
the French people have expressed their 
wish that mine should be solely de¬ 
voted to it: I obey their will. In 
bestowing upon mo a new, a perma¬ 
nent pledge of their confidence, the 
nation has imposed upon me the duty 
of moulding the system of its laws, so 
Jis to bring it into harmony with dur¬ 
able institutions. By my exertions, aided 
by your ci>-operation, citizen senators, 
by the concurrent voice of all the au¬ 
thorities, by the trust and the will of 
the whole people, the liberty, the pros¬ 
perity, the equality of France will be 
ostablislied beyond the reach of chance. 
The most distinguished of people will 
be the most fortunate, and their pros- 
jierity will secure that of all Europe. 
Content to have been called by the 
will of Him from whom everything 
emanates, to bring back the reign of 
justice, order, and equality upon the 
e.arth, I will hear the voice which sum¬ 
mons mo hence without regret, and 
without disquietude as to the opinion 
of future generations.” 

74. Important changes in the con¬ 
stitution followed* this alteration in 
the chai'acter of the executive autho¬ 
rity; they were preceded by memor¬ 
able discussions on the principles of 
government in the council of state. 
“All the powers of the state,” said 
Napoleon, “are in the air; they have 

* Napoleon did not attempt to disguise his 
contempt for the venal revolutionists who 
now fawned on the sceptre of tiie coivsnlate. 
“ How contemptible are these men I " said 
he; “ all your virtuous ropablicau.s are at 
niy servico, if I will condescend to put gilt 
lace on their coats.”—BouMttBKKE, v. 10,11. 


nothing to rest upon. Wc must esUb- 
lisl) relations between them and the 
people, a particular in which the con¬ 
stitution was essentially defective. The 
lists of those eligible to particular 
offices have by no means answered the 
desired end. If they were for life, 
they would establish the moat fearful 
aristocracy that ever existed; if tem- 
poraty, they would keep the nation in 
continual excitement for sm imaginary 
advantage. What flatters and capti¬ 
vates the people in democratic institu¬ 
tions is the real and practical exercise 
of their powers; but under the exist¬ 
ing system, the jieople, who perceive 
only five thoufand jiersons eligible to 
the higher offices of state, cannot flat¬ 
ter themselves*that they possess such 
a share in the elections as to have any 
influence on the administration. To 
insure the stability of government, the 
people must have a larger share in the 
elections, And feel themselves really 
represented. The electoral colleges at¬ 
tach the ^people to the government, 
and nice versa. They are a link, and a 
most important on ft, 4?etween the au- 
thorfliea and the nation. In that link 
it is indispensable to combine tho class 
of proprietors with the most distin¬ 
guished of those who have not that 
advantage; the former, because pro¬ 
perty must be the basis of ev.ery rational 
system of representation; the latter, 
because the career of ambition must 
not be dosed to obscure or indigent 
genius. 

76. “We are told toalook at the 
English constitution %r a model: 1 
am of opinion that it is inapplicable 
to this countt^^ situated as it now is; 
and my reasons for that oin'nion are 
these : England embraces in tho bosom 
of its society a bodjf of nobles who 
hold the greatest part of the property 
of tho nation, and are made illustrious 
by ancient descent; In France that 
body is totally wanting. It cannot be 
created ; if you compose it of the men 
of the Revolution, it could only be 
brought about by a concentration in • 
their hands of the whole property of 
the nation, which is impossible; if of 
the ancient noblesse, a counter-revolu¬ 
tion would immediately ensue. Besides 
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this, the character of the two people is 
different; the Englishman is rude, the 
Frenchman is vain, polite, inconsider¬ 
ate. Look at the elections; you will 
see the English swilling for forty days 
at the expense of the nobles; never 
would the French peasantry disgrace 
themselves by similar excesses. Their 
passion is for'iiquality. For these rea- 
aon.s I am clearly of opinion that the 
English constitution is inapplicable to 
France. The constitution may be aptly 
compared to a vessel; if you abandon 
it to the winds, with all its sails set, no 
one can tell where it may be drifted. 
Where are now the men of the Revolu¬ 
tion ? the moment they were expelled 
from office, they sank, into oblivion. 
This will happen in all cases, if precau¬ 
tions are not taken to prevent it: it 
was with that design that I instituted 
the Legion of Honour: among all peo¬ 
ple, in every republic that ever existed, 
clkSB*es are to bo found. At present, 
nothing has a lasting reputation but 
military achievement; civ#l seivicos 
are less striking, more open to dif¬ 
ferences of opivofi. Hereditary suc¬ 
cession to the First Consul is absurd; 
not in itself, for it is the best guarantee 
for the sf ability of the state, but be¬ 
cause it is incompatible with the pre¬ 
sent state of Finnce, It long existed 
in the ancient monarchy, but with in¬ 
stitutions which rendered it feasible, 
which exist no longer, add cannot bo 
restored. Hereditary succession is 
founded on the idea of civil right; it 
presup^sps^wojerty; it is intended to 
insure its transmission from the dead 
to the living. But how is it possible 
to reconcile hereditarji succession in 
the chief magistrate with the principle 
of the sovereignty of the people ? 
When the crown was hereditary, the 
chief situations in the kingdom were 
hereditaiy also; the fiction on which 
the former was founded was but a 
branch of the general law. At pre¬ 
sent there is no longer anything of that 
kind.” 

' 76. On the views taken by Napo¬ 

leon the new constitution was framed, 
which was proclaimed on the 4th Au¬ 
gust The chief changes were, that 
the tribunate was reduced from ono 
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hundred to fifty members; a diminu¬ 
tion of importance, which was regaided 
at the time, as it really was, as merely 
a prelude to its total extinction, and 
which BO completolydeprivoikthat rem¬ 
nant of free institutions of considera¬ 
tion, as to render it, from thencefor 
wal'd, no obstacle whatever to the de¬ 
spotic tendency of the government 
The legislative body was reduced to 
two hundred and fifty-eight members, 
and organised in five divisions, each of 
which was annually renewed ; the elec¬ 
tors also retained their functions for life. 
The senate was inve.sted with the 
power to dissolve the legislative body 
and the tribunate, declare particular 
department hors de la constitution, 
and modify the fundamental institu¬ 
tions of the Republic. The First Con¬ 
sul received the right to nominate his 
successor and to pardon offences. In 
i*eturu for so many concessions to the 
executive, a shadow of privilege was 
conferred on the electors ; the electoral 
colleges were allowed each to present 
two citissens for the offices of mu¬ 
nicipalities, departments, and nation. 
In all but name, the consulship was 
already a despotic monarchy. So evi- 
dentdid this soon become, that even the 
panegyrists of Napoleon have not scru¬ 
pled to assert that the consular and 
imperial institutions were “fraudulent 
constitutions, systematically framed by 
servile hands to introduce despotic 
power,” Subsequent experience has 
warranted the belief that, how arbi- 
traiy soever, they were the only insti¬ 
tutions under which France could en¬ 
joy any degree of tranquillity; and 
that if they were calculated to extin¬ 
guish freedom, it was becatise the sins 
of the Revolution ihad rendered her 
people neither worthy of receiving, 
nor capable of enjoying that first of 
blessings. 

77. A few days after the constitution 
was published, the First Consul pre¬ 
sided at the senate, and received the 
congratulations of Hie constituted au¬ 
thorities, the public bodies, and the 
foreign ambassadors, on his appoint¬ 
ment for life. This was remarkable 
as the first occasion on which he openly 
displayed the pomp and magnificence 
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of regal power. The soldiers formed 
a double lint from the Tuileries to the 
Luxembourg; the First Consul was 
seated in a magnificent chariot, drawn 
by eight*horse8 ; the two other consuls 
followed in carriages drawn by six. A 
splendid cortege of generals, ambassa¬ 
dors, and public functionaries followed, 
whose gorgeous appearance captivated 
the I’lirisian multitude, more passion¬ 
ately devoted than any other in Eiu'opo 
to spcctaclcH of that description. En¬ 
thusiastic applause from the inconstant 
populace vent the heavens; they did 
not manifest greater rapture when the 
Constituent Assembly began the work 
of demoliahiug the monarchy, than 
they now did when the First Consul re- • 
stored it. 

78. The aspect of Pai'is at this period 
was sufficient to have captivated a na¬ 
tion gifted with a loss volatile imagi¬ 
nation than the French, the more 
especially coming as it did after the 
sad and mehuicholy scenes pf the Re¬ 
volution. The taste for luxury and 
pleasure luid spread rapidly in a capi¬ 
tal where they had all the charms of 
novelty; while the people, delighted 
at the return of enjoyments to which 
they iiad long been .strangers, drank 
deep and thaiiHully of the intoxicating 
draught. The vast influx of strangers, 
especially English and Russians, filled 
the streets with brilliant equipages; 
while the gay and party-coloured libe¬ 
ries dazvJed the iunabit<mts, from the 
contrast they afforded to the sombre 
appearance of tho Jacobin costume. 
The whole population of Paris flocked 
to the Place Carrousel, where their eyes 
were daily dazzled by splendid reviews, 
attended by a concourse of strangers 
which i-ecalled tl^ie prosperous days of 
Louis XIV.; while tho higher classes 

* The court of Niqwloonat tliis period was 
happily characterbed by tho Princess Dol- 
gurucki, who Uion resiaod in Paris; “Tho 
lUilerics,” said she, “is not, properly speak¬ 
ing, a court; and yet it is as little a camp: 
tho cousulsliip is a now institution, The 
First Consul has neither a chajieau under his 
arm, nor do you hear the clank of a sabre at 
hisside.'*— -Lab Oases, iii. IMl. 

♦ To tho honour of Mr Fox it must bo 
mentioned, that durit^ his intercourse with 
the First Consul he never failed to impress 
upon him the absurdity aud fidsehood of 
those ideas iu regard to the privity of Hr 


of citizens were not less captivated by 
the numerous aud brilliant levees and 
drawing-rooms, iu which the court of 
the Jfirst Consul already rivalled the 
most .sumptuous displays of European 
royalty.* M. de Markofi’, who had suc¬ 
ceeded Kiditscheff as ambassador from 
Russia, Loi'd Whitwoi-th, the English 
ambassador, and the*Mai‘quls Luc- 
chesini, the representative of Prussia, 
were iu an especial manner distinguish¬ 
ed by the magnificence of their reti¬ 
nues, aud the eminent pei'sons whom 
they presented to the First Consul. 
Among the illustrious Englishmen who 
hastened to -Paris to satiate tlieir curi¬ 
osity by the ^ight of tho remains and 
the men of tho Revolution,, was Mr 
Fox, whom h?apoleon received in the 
most distinguished manner, aud for 
whom he ener after professed the 
highest regard. But tho praises of an 
enemy are always suspicious, and the 
memory that able man would have 
been more honoured if the determined 
foe of Eiigland had bestowed on him 
some portion of that envenomed ha¬ 
tred which he BO*ofl.cu expressed to- 
waifds Pitt or Wellington, and all the 
British leaders who had advanced the 
real interests and glory of their coun- 
try.t 

79. Nor was the French metropolis 
less adoi’ued by the spoils which were 
collected thero from the vanquished 
states in every part of Europe. Ali’eady 
the Venus de Medicis, torn from her 
sonctuai'y iu the tribune of Florence, 
diffused over the marhlp halls of the 
Louvre her air of aifuriug grace; the 
Pallas of Velletri attested the success¬ 
ful researche.) of the French engineers 
in the Roman States; while the St 
Jerome of Parma, the Transfiguration 
of Rome, and the Last Communion of 
Pitt to any dusigas against ids life, or any 
desire for his destruction, -whirii were then 
so prevalent in the Tuileries. Alone aud 
unaided, in tho midst of tlie officers and 
generals of Napoleon, Mr Pox undertook 
the defence of his illustrious oppoaout, and 
pleaded his cause -with a warmth and gene¬ 
rosity which excited tho admiration even of 
tho most envenomed enemies of the English 
administratioa,'’— Duohessku'Ajhiaxxbs, vi. 
13fi, 143. 

Ho said frequently, in his had Prendh, 
“ Premier Consul, 6tez oelade votie i&te."— 
Las Cases, Iv. 172. 
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the Vatican, exhibited to wondering 
crowds the softness of Correggio’s co¬ 
louring, the grandeur of Raphael’s de¬ 
sign, and the magic of Domenichino’s 
fimshij)g. Dazzled by the brilliant 
spectacle, the Parisians came to regard 
these matchless productions, not as the 
patrimony of the human race, but as 
their own peculiar and inalienable pro¬ 
perty, and thus prepared for themselves 
that bitter mortification which after¬ 
wards ensued on the restoration of 
these precious remains to their right¬ 
ful owners. 

80. In foraign states the re-estab¬ 
lishment of a regular government in 
France, and its settlement under the 
firm and able guidance of Hapoleon, 
diflused as great contentment ns among 
its own inhabitants. In London, Vi¬ 
enna, and Berlin, tbe inslatution of the 
consulship for life gave unalloyed satis¬ 
faction. All enlightened persons in 
these capitals perceived that the re¬ 
storation of the feudal regime and the 
property of the emigrants ha^ already 
become impossible, and that tbe fury 
of the Revolutioij, sinder which they 
had already suffered so severely. Van 
never so likely to be stilled os under 
the resolute and fortunate soldier who 
had already done so much to restrain 
its excesses. The Queen of Naples, a 
woman endowed with masculine spirit 
and gi*eat iienetration, expressed the 
general feeling at Vienna, where she 
then was, in those words: “ If 1 hjid 
possessed a vote in France, 1 would 
have given it tfe Napoleon ; and written 
after my signatuAi, ‘ I name him con- 
|£ul for life, as being the man most 
fitted to govern the om*,atry. He is 
worthy of the throne, since he knows 
how to fill it,’ ” Public opinion, after 
this change, ran so strongly in favour 
of the centralisation of influence and 
hereditary succession, that if the 
First Consul had not repressed the 
general transports, he would have re¬ 
ceived at once the unlimited gift of 
absolute power. The agents of govern¬ 
ment pursued with unrelenting sever¬ 
ity the last ngmains of democratic fer¬ 
vour. It was generally suggested that 
^ piuthorlty should he concentrated 
iu the same hands, from the consul¬ 
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ship for life to the appointment of 
mayor to the lowest villag* in France; 
and that the citizens should as rapidly 
iis possible bo estranged from any ex¬ 
ercise of powers which they were evi¬ 
dently incapable of using to advantage. 
Innumerable projects wero set on foot 
for roduciiig the number of the com¬ 
munes, the prefectures, and the tribu¬ 
nals; the old pai-liaments were held 
up as models of the admin.stration of 
justice, the old intendants of provinces 
as a perfect system of local administra- 
tJou. So powerful had become the re¬ 
action against the ideas and the changes 
of the llevolutiou I 

81. So strong was the desire gene¬ 
rally lelt at this time for perpetuating 
the dynasty in the descendants of Na¬ 
poleon, that the persons around his 
throne went the length of proposing to 
Josephine that she should palm off a 
stranger or bustard child upon the 
nation. " You must have a son, if not 
of him, of some one else. You are 
going to the waters of Plombieres; 
you know what they are celebrated 
for,” said Lucien to her. And when 
she expressed her indignation at the 
proposal,—“Well,” said he, “if you 
will not or cannot comply, Buonaparte 
must have a child by some other wo¬ 
man, and you must adopt it; for a 
family is indispensable to him, and it 
is for your interest that he should have 
one; you Can be at no loss to under¬ 
stand why,”—“Lucien,” replied she, 
‘ ‘ you are mad. Do you suppose France 
would ever submit to bo governed by 
a bastard ! ” Shortly after, she re¬ 
counted this extraordinary scene to 
one of title councillors of state. “ You 
may depend upon it,” said she, “ they 
have not abandoned iheir idea of he¬ 
reditary succession, and that it will be 
brough|; about some day, one way or 
other. They wish that Buonapaite 
should have a child of some other wo¬ 
man, and that 1 should adopt it; but 
I told them I would never lend myself 
to such an infamous proposal. They 
are so blinded os to believe that the 
nation would permit a bastoi'd to suc¬ 
ceed, They are already beginning to 
hint at a ^vorce and a large pension 
to me. Buonaparte even is carried 
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away by their ideas. The other day, 
when 1 exprssfied tny feai’s in regard to 
the Princess Hortense, on account of 
the infamous reports which are in cii‘- 
culation -about her iufant being his son, 
he answered, ‘ Those reports are only 
accredited by the public, from the 
anxiety of the nation that I should 
ha’se a child.’ He is more weak and 
changeable than is generally imagined, 
Tt is ow’iiig to that circumstance that 
Lucicn has got such an extraoi*dinary 
dominion over him.” Napoleon at St 
lieleuaalluded to this proposal, though, 
with his usual disregard of truth, he 
made it come from Josephine herself; 
an asseition which his secretary most 
propei’ly denies, and which is com¬ 
pletely dispi-oved by the eyent. If 
Josephine had been willing to adopt an 
illegitimate son of Najwleon, and pass 
it off as her own offspring, she would 
have lived and died Empress of France. 

82. Shortly after Napoleon was ap¬ 
pointed to the consulship for life, 
scvcml changes in .the administration 
took place. The most important of 
these was the suppression of the min- J 
istry of police, and the transference of 
Fouch4 to a comparatively insignifi¬ 
cant situation in the conservative se¬ 
nate. This selfish and cruel, but astute 
and able statesman, notwithstanding 
his share in the atrocious massacres of 
the Loire and the fusiladcs of Lyons, 
had now become one of the most im¬ 
portant supporters of the consular 
throne. His great value consisted in 
his perfect knowledge of the xwolu- 
tionary characters, and the clear guid¬ 
ance which he aM>rded to the First 
Consul on all the delicate points where 
it was necessiuy to consult the incli¬ 
nations, or yield t(^ the prejudices of 
the immense body of men who had 
risen to importance on the ruins of the 
ancient proprietors. He formed the 
same link between the government and 
the revolutionary interests which. Tal¬ 
leyrand did between them and the an¬ 
cient regime. The honom’s and for¬ 
tune to which he had risen, had in no 
respect changed the simplicity of his 
former habits; but with the possession 
of power he hod acquired a taste for 
its sweets, and became little scrupu¬ 


lous as to the means by which it was 
to be exercised. Ambition had bocom«‘ 
his ruling passion ; ho loved office and 
the wealth which it brought with it, 
not for the enjoyments which it might 
purchii.se, but for tiie importance which 
it conferred. Such was his dissimula¬ 
tion, that he never suffered his real 
views to escape either om his lips or 
his countenance; and by the extoor- 
dinaiy hypocrisy of which he was mas- 
terj inspired parties the most at vari¬ 
ance with a souse of his importance, 
and a desire to propitiate his good¬ 
will.* The republicans beheld in the 
ancient Jacobin who had voted for the 
death of Louis, and presided over the 
executions of Jfantos aud Lyons, the 
representative of their party in the 
state; the ancient nobles.se lavished on 
him their praSes, and acknowledged 
with gratitude tloi fovemrs he had con¬ 
ferred on many of the most illustrious 
of their h#dy. Josephine made him 
her confidant in all her complaints 
against th« brothers of her husband, 
and received huge sums of money from 
his coffers to revejil^fe seci'ets she had 
elicited from the First Consul; while 
he himself yielded to a fascination 
which seemed to extend alike over the 
greatest men and most powerful bodies 
in the state, 

83. Napoleon, however, at length 
perceived, that Hie immense influence 
which Fouch6 enjoyed as head of the 
police, might one day become formi¬ 
dable oven to the government. He had 
the highest opinion of.^h^importance 
of that branch of the administration; 
but he began to entertain disquietude 
as to its concentration in the hands of 
so able an individual. It was impos¬ 
sible to disguise the fact that its mem¬ 
bers had conspired in favour of the 
consulate against the Directory, and 
the powerful machinery, which was 
then put in motion to support Napo¬ 
leon, might with equal facility be di¬ 
rect^ to his overthrow. Influenbed 
by these considerations, the First Con¬ 
sul lent a willing ear to the pai’ty at 
the Tuileries who were wvearse to 

* His ruling maxim, in common with Tal¬ 
leyrand, was, that the chief use of words 
was to eonetal the thoughts 
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Foucb^, at the head of which was Tal¬ 
leyrand, who ofjenly opposed and cor¬ 
dially hated his powerful rivid. Yet 
such was the asceiidaucy of the minis¬ 
ter of police, even over the powerful 
mind of Napoleon, that he long hesi¬ 
tated before lie took the decisive step; 
and, after it had been resolved ou, felt 
the necessity d’f veiling it under a pro¬ 
fessed mefisure to increase the popu¬ 
larity of government. He represented 
to Foucht^, therefore, that the office of 
minister of police was one which might 
now be dispensed with, and that the 
government would derive additional 
popularity from the suppression of so 
obnoxious a branch of tlie administra¬ 
tion. Foiich^ saw through the device; 
bub, according to his ukial policy, he 
ielded to a power which ho could not 
rave, and expressed nd'dissent to the 
First Con.sul, though be was far from 
supposing the storm was so soon to 
break on his bead. The df^rec fur his 
dismissal was signed when he was on a 
visit to Joseph Buouapart#, at Mor- 
fontaine. Fouchd was named a senator, 
and loaded witl^pfaises by the govern¬ 
ment, which deemed liira too powerful 
to bo retained in his former situation; 
and at the same time the ministry of po¬ 
lice was suppressed, and united to that 
of justice, in the person of Regnier.* 

84, Soon after, an important change 
took place in the constitution of the 
senate. It had been originally pro¬ 
vided that those elevated functionalics 
should, after their appointment, be in¬ 
capable of IftJd^ng any other situation; 
but it was subseqently encacted that the 
senators,jmight liold the offices of Con- 

♦ The letter of the Fi^St Consul to the 
senate, aimouiiciug' the suppression of tho 
ministry of pohco, was couched m these 
terms:—“Appointed minister of police in 
the niostdifiicult tmioH, tho senator FoucL£ 
has ful ly answered by bis talents, bis activity, 
and bis attachment to the government, all 
that the circumstances demanded of him. 
Placed now in tho bosom of ttiu senate, bo is 
called to equally important duties; and if 
ever a recurrence of the sanio cireumstaueos 
should require a restoration of the offleo of 
mimstor of police, it is oli him that tiie eyes 
of governtqcnt would first bo fixed to ais- 
charge its ’functions ” These consolatory 
wunis opened to Fouch^ a ray of hope in the 
midst of his disgrace; all his efforts wore 
from tiiai inoineat dircctod to bring about 
his roaloration to ufiice; and at length, as 


buIb, ministers, inspectors of pubUc in- 
Htructiou, be employed in all extra¬ 
ordinary missions, and receive the de¬ 
coration of the Legion of Honour. Sub¬ 
sequently a munificent provision was 
made for tho senate, and every mem¬ 
ber on his nomination received an ap¬ 
pointment for life. Pensioned by the 
executive, nominated by the First Con¬ 
sul, surrounded by every species of se¬ 
duction, this brauch of the government 
in reality served thereafter no other 
IiuqiOBO but to thi’ow a thin veil over 
the oumipotence of the executive. Na¬ 
poleon, was careful, however, to keep 
up its name, and bring forward all his 
dc.spotic measures under the sanctiou 
of its authority, as the Roman emperors 
retained the venerable letters S. P. Q. 
R. ou their ensigus, and the.preamble 
“ cx nuctoritato senatus," to the most 
arbitrary act^ of their admiuisti'ation. 

85. An event occurred at this period, 
which tended in a remarkable manner 
to illustrate tho dignity with which tho 
exiled family of the. Bourbons bore the 
continued rigours of fortune. When 
Napoleon was pursuing his projects for 
the establishment of a hereditary dy¬ 
nasty iu his family in France, he caused 
a communication to be made to the 
Couuidc Lille,afterwards Louis XVIII., 
then residing, iinder tho protection of 
tlie Prussian king, at Kdnig»berg, of¬ 
fering, iu the event of his renouncing 
in his favour his right to the throne of 
France, to provide for him a pi’incipa- 
lity, with an ample revenue, in Italy. 
But Louis answeml iu these dignified 
terms, worthy of the family from which 
he sprung:—“I do not confound M. 

will appear iu the sequel, he attained his ob¬ 
ject. —Boua. v. .^7 ; and Thib. 828. 

Another decree at tho same period regu¬ 
lated iho Costume of^ho pcrHoiis employed 
in the legal profession. The robes of tho 
judges were ordered to bo red, and those of 
the bar black. During the Revolution, all 
the distinguishing marks had been abolished. 
The black robe, which Moli^ire hod so ex¬ 
quisitely ridiculed, had given way to the cos¬ 
tume of the sans-culuttes. At the same time, 
tho old habiliments at the Messe Jiouge were 
re-cetabhshed; and the service was celebrated 
by the Archbishop of Paris. Everything 
breathed a return to the ancient regime. 
CambaoSrfes was tho great promoter of these 
changes, well aware of the importance of 
whatever strikes tho eye ou the incousidorate 
multitude.—THUtAUUKAV, S38. 
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Buonaparte with those who have pre¬ 
ceded him^ I esteem his valour, his 
military talents; I am gratified by 
many acts of his administration, for 
the baj^>inosa of my people must ever 
be dear to my heart. But he deceives 
himself, if he imagines that he will pre¬ 
vail upon me to surrender my rights. 
So far from it. he would establish them 
himself, if they could admit of doubt, 
by the step which he has taken at this 
moment. J kuow nut the intentions 
of Ood to my family or myself, but I 
know the obligations which bo hits im¬ 
posed upon ma As a Christian, 1 will 
discharge the dutie.s which religion pre- 
ficribes, to my last breath; sou of St 
Louis, I will make myself be respected 
even in fetters ; successor of Francis 
I., I wish ever to be able to say witli 
him, ‘ All is lost save honom*.’" 

86. It was at the same period that 
Napoleon commenced the groat under¬ 
taking which has so deservedly covered 
his memory with gloiy, and survived 
all the other achieveinouts of his genius 
—the formation of a Civil Code, and 
the coneeiitratiou of the heterogeneous 
laws of the monarchy and republic into 
one consistent whole. lu coutempla- 
ting this great work, it is diflioult to 
determine whether to admire most the 
wisdom with which he culled to his as¬ 
sistance the ablest and most exiieri- 
enced lawyers of the old regime, the 
readiness with which he apprehended 
the difficult and intricate questions 
which were brought under discussion, 
or the prudence witli which he steered 
between the vehement passions and 
contending interests that arose in legis¬ 
lating for au empire composed of the 
remains of monarchical and republican 
institutions. It i;» no longer the con¬ 
queror of Jena or Austerlitz, striking 
down nations in a single field,^ whom 
we recognise; it is Solon legislating 
for a distracted people; it is Justinian 
digesting the treasures of ancient juris¬ 
prudence, that arises to our view; and 
the transient glories even of the im¬ 
perial reign fade before the durable 
monument which hia varied genius has 
erected iu the permanent code of half 
of Europe. 

87. It is observed by Lord Bacon, 


that when "laws have been heaped 
upon laws, in such a state of confusion 
as to render it necessary to revise them, 
and colleiA their spirit into a new and 
intelligible system, those who accom¬ 
plish such a heroic task have a good 
right to bo classed among the benefac¬ 
tors of mankind.’' Never was the jus¬ 
tice of this observatfoii more com¬ 
pletely demonstrated than by the result 
of the labours of the h’u-st Consul iu 
the foi'ination of the Code Napoleon. 
The complication of the old laws of 
France, the couliicting authority of 
the civil law, the parii.iments of the 
provinces, and the local customs, had 
given rise to a chaos of confusion which 
had suggestecj to many stateSmeu be¬ 
fore the Revolution the necessity of 
some attempt to reduce thorn to a uni¬ 
form system.* By au astouisbing effort 
of mental vigour, Pothier liad contrived 
to extract out of this heterogeneous 
mass the%lements of general jurispru¬ 
dence, and followed out the principles 
of the }l(Wnuu law with a power of gen¬ 
eralisation, and clearness of expression, 
to which there islftfthing comparable 
in tho whole annals of legal achieve¬ 
ment. But his lucid works had not the 
weight of general law; they could not 
be referred to us paramount ou every 
question; they contained principles to 
be followed from their equity, not rules 
to be obeyed from their authority, 
'i'he difficulty of the task was iuimeusoly 
inci'eased by the Revolution; by the 
total change in the most important 
branches of jurispi'iiUilice, personal 
liberty, the rights of marriiwe, the de¬ 
scent of property, and the ]j(||kilege8 of 
citizenship, wtiioh it occasioned; and 
the large iiu’oads which revidutionary 
legislation had made ou the broken and 
disjointed statutes of the monarchy. 

88. To reform a system of law with¬ 
out destroying it, is one of the most 
difficult tijsks 111 political improvement, 
and one requiring, perhaps, more than 
any, other change, a combination of 
practical knowledge with the desire of 
social amelioration. To retain statutes * 
as they are, without ever modifying 
them according to the progress of 
society, is to make them fall behind 
the gi-eat innovator. Time, and often 
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become penjicious in their operation. 
To new-model them, in conformity 
with the wishes of a heated generation, 
is almost cortahi to induce unforeseen 
and in*emediable erih. Nothing is 
more easy than to point out defects in 
established laws, because thoir incon¬ 
venience is felt, and the people gene¬ 
rally lend a ready ear to those who 
vituperate existing institutions; no¬ 
thing is more difficult than to propose 
safe or expedient remedies, because 
hardly any foresight is adequate to 
estimate the ultimate efiTects which 
any considerable legal changes shall 
produce. They are in general calcu¬ 
lated to remedy some known and ex¬ 
perienced evil, and, in s(^,far as they ef¬ 
fect that object, they are salutary in 
their opei-ation; but they too often go 
beyond that limit, and, m the pursuit 
of speculative good, induce unforeseen 
inconveniences much greater than those 
they remove. The last stali of a na¬ 
tion, which has gone through the or¬ 
deal of extensive legal innovjliaon, i.'i in 
general woifle than the first. The only 
way in which it*i'S possible to ayoid 
these dangers is to remedy experienced 
evils, and extend experienced benefits 
only, without advancing into the tempt¬ 
ing but dfingerous regions of specula¬ 
tive improvement. It is the clearest 
proof that the Code of Napoleon was 
formed on these wise principles, that it 
has not only survived the Empire which 
gave it birth, but coutimies, under new 
dynasties and different forms of gov¬ 
ernment, to teg^late the decisions of 
many nations who were leagued to 
bring ab#t the overthrow of its aix- 
thor. Napoleon ha.s s^d, "that his 
fame in the eyes of posterity would 
rest even more on the code which bore 
his name than all the victories which 
he wonand its peraianent establish¬ 
ment, as the basis of the jurisprudence 
of half of Europe, has already proved 
the truth of the prophecy. 

89. Deviating altogether fromtherash 
and presumptuous innovations of the 
Constituent Assembly, which took coun¬ 
sel of its own enthusiasm only, Napoleon 
cotnmenced his legislative reforms by 
calling to his councils the most distiu- 
guished lawyera of the monarchy. 


[chap. XXXV. 

Tronchet, Roederer, Portalis, Thibau- 
deati, Cambaedrhs, Lebrun, were his 
chief coadjutors in this herculean 
task;* but although he required of 
these eminent legal characters' the be¬ 
nefit of their extensive experience, he 
joined in the discussions himself, and 
struck out now and imi)ortaut views, 
on the most abstract questions of civil 
right, with a facility which astonished 
the councilloi-s, who had been accus¬ 
tomed to consider only his military ex¬ 
ploits. To the judgment of none did 
the First Consul so readily defer as to 
that of Tronchet; notwithstanding his 
advanced age, and monarchical prepos¬ 
sessions, he <lecmed no one so worthy 
as the illustrious defender of Louis 
XVL to take tlie lead in framing the 
code for the Empire. " Tronchet,” bbM' 
he, " was the s(ju 1 of the commission, 
Napoleon its mouth-piece. The former 
was gifted •with a mind singularly pro¬ 
found and jxist; but ho soared above 
those around him, spoke indiffei'ently, 
and was seldom able to defend his 
opinions.” The whole council, in con¬ 
sequence, was in general adverse to 
his propositions when they were first 
brought forward; but Napoleon, with 
the readiness and sagacity which he 
possessed in so remarkable a degree, 
saw at a glance where the point lay; 
and with no other materials than those 
which Tronchet had furnished, and 
hardly any previous acquaintance with 
the subject, brought forward such clear 
and lucid arguments as, coming from 
such a quarter, seldom failed to con¬ 
vince the whole assembly. 

90. He presided at ^most all the 
meetings of the commission for the for¬ 
mation of the civil code, and took such 
a vivid interest in the debates, that he 

* Tbcir respective merits ■w'orc ttuis stated 
by Napoleon:—‘‘Tronchet is a man of the 
most enlightened views, and possessing a 
singularly clear head for lus advanced years. 
Pomlis would be the most eloquent orator, 
if ho know when to stop. Thibaudoau is 
not adapted for that sort of discussion; ho 
is too cold Ho requjre.s, like Lucicn, the 
animation and fire of the tribune. Cam- 
baedrfes is the adyocato-gencral; he pleads 
Romctirocson one side, sr)motimeson another. 
The most difiiCTilt part of the duty is the re¬ 
duction of their ideas intothejiroc^-verbal; 
butwehave tliubestoi redaefeurs in Lebrun.” 
—TiUBAusisau, 415. 
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frequently remained at them six or 
eight houi's»a-day. Free discuasiou in 
•that aaaemhly gave him the highest 
gratification ; he jjrovokod it, sustained 
it, and t^iai’ed in it. He spoke without 
preparation, without embarrassment, 
without pretensions—in the style ra¬ 
ther of free and animated conversation 
than of premeditated or laboured ha¬ 
rangue. He appeared inferior to no 
member of the council, often equal to 
the ablest qf them, in the readiness 
with which he caught the point at issue, 
and the logical force with which he sup- 
l>orted his opinions, and not unfre* 
quently superior to any in tlxe origi¬ 
nality and vigour of his expressions. 
The varied powers and prodigious ca¬ 
pacity of Napoleon’s mind nowhere 
appeared in such brilliant colours as 
on those occasions, and would hardly 
appear credible, if autheutic evidence on 
the subject did not exist in the proc&f- 
verbaux of those memorable discus¬ 
sions. Bertrand de Molleville, formerly 
minister of marine to Louis XVI., and 
a man of no ordinary capacity, said, in 
reference to those discussions—“Na¬ 
poleon was certainly an extraordinai’y 
man; we were very far indeed from 
appreciating him on Che other side of 
the water. From the moment that I 
looked into the discussions on the civil 
code, I conceived the most j)rofouud 
admiration for his capacity. It is ut¬ 
terly inconceivable where he acquired 
so much information on these sub¬ 
jects.” The limits, however, of a work 
of general history, render it impossible 
to enter into a survey of the many im¬ 
portant subjects brought under review 
in the formation of the Code Napoleon: 
two only can be noticed, as those on 
which the intercf^ of society chiefly 
i^end— the laws of succession, and 
tnose regarding the dissolution of mar¬ 
riage. 

91. How clearly soever Napoleon saw 
and announced the dfingei's of the mi¬ 
nute subdivision of landed estates, and 
consequent destruction of a territorial 
noblesse, arising from the estiiblish- 
ment of an equal division of property, 
whether in laud or money, among the 
heirs of a deceased person, he found 
this system too firmly established to 


venture to attack it. It was identified in 
the eyes of all the active and energetic 
part of the nation with the first triumphs 
of the Revolution; it had been carried by 
Miraboau in the Constituent Assembly, 
with the general concurrence of the 
people, and had since become the foun¬ 
dation of so many private interests and 
individual prospects, ttiat it was uni¬ 
versally regarded as the great chai'tor 
of the public liberties, and any infringe¬ 
ment on it as the first step tow'ards a 
restoration of feudal oppression. Great 
as was the power, apparently unbound¬ 
ed the influence, of Napoleon, these 
would have been instantly .shattered by 
any attempt to bi-eak in upon this fun¬ 
damental institution, 'VViaelj'’abstain¬ 
ing, therefore, from change, where he 
could not introduce improvement, he 
contented hiAself with cousolidatiug 
the existing law's on the subject, and 
establishing in the Code Napoleon a 
general system of succession, funda¬ 
mentally at variance with that of all 
the othcristate.s of Europe, and of which 
tliG ultimate consequences are destined 
to l^e more imporm!?fc than any of the 
other changes brought about by the 
Revolution. 

92. By this statute, which may be 
teimed the revolutionary law of suc¬ 
cession, the right of primogenitui'e, and 
the distinction bctweenlauded andmov- 
able property, w’cre taken away, and iii- 
heritonce of every sort was divided iu 
equal portions among those in an equal 
degree of consanguinity to a deceased 
person.* This inde^jjai^hle right of 
children to their parents’ succession 

* By the decree April 10, 1803, the law of 
succcflsioii woe fetablishod in the followint; 
manner:— 

1. —^1. The' law pays no roj^ard either to 
tlio iiatm'o of property or the quarter from 
which it comes, in regulating succession. 

2. Every succession which devolves to as- 
cciid.'uils or colJ.itorals is divided into two 
equal parts; the one for the rolationB by tho 
father’s side, tlie other for those by the 
mother’s. 

3. Theproximityofrelationsis determined 
by tho munhor of generations by which they 
are se][>arated from tho decoasea; hi the lino ^ 
direct, by tho number of descents; in the 
collateral, by the number which sejiarates 
each from the common ancestor, up and 
down again. Thus, two brothers are related 
m the aecond'degrco; tho uncle and nephew 
in the third ; eousins-german in the fourth. 
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was declarod to be a half, if one child 
was left; two-thirds, if two,; three- 
fourths, if three or more. All entails 
or limitations of any sort wex'e abo¬ 
lished. The effects of such a system, 
co-operating with the immense subdi¬ 
vision of landed estates, which took 
place from the sale of the forfeited pro¬ 
perties dn ring the Eevol uti on, have been 
incalculable. It was estimated by the 
Duke de Daeti. long minister of finance 
to Napoleon, that, in 1816, there were 
13,059,000 individuals in France be¬ 
longing to the families of agricultural 
proprietors, and 710,600 belonging to 
tlio families of proprietors not engaged 
in agriculture, all living on the revenue 
of profit derived from tl^ir properties, 

4. In all cases ■where representatiou is ad¬ 
mitted, tltft representatives filter as a body 
into tho pl!ic(>, and enjoy tne rights of the 
person rei)re.*sent.cd, TIjis nght ttbtains ad 
infin.Uuin, in the dii-cct Hue of dcscendruitH, 
but not in that of ascendants. Ju the col¬ 
lateral hue, it is adniittcd m favour of the 
children of a broliieror sister dcr^eased, ■wlio- 
thor they arc called to the succeai^n concuv- 
rentlj’ ith their uncles or aunts, or not. In 
all c.ascB whore reprey'ntation is ndmittod, 
tlie succc“s;('ii is dW'iScfl ptsr sfirj)fix, apd il 
tlic same br.iiiclf ii.is left .several de.-jcenclantH, 
the subdivision in the same manner takes 
place pfr flirpes, and the members of each 
subdivi.sioii divide what devolves to tlicmper 
capUa—(hdr Otvd. 8 7^1-745. 

II. Cliiidrcu or thoir descendants succeed 
to their father or mother, grandfather, grand¬ 
mother, or oilier ascend.'uits, witliout dis- 
tinetion ofscK or prmiogenituro, and whether 
ot the same or of different rnarnages. Tlioy 
succeed per capita -when they are all re¬ 
lated in tho first degree; per stirpes when 
they arc c.illod in wliole or m part by repre¬ 
sentation. If iJk^o defunct leaves no jsiiiif or 
doscendaTit.s, his.siJcccssiou divides according 
to the following riilea :— 

III. — 1. In default of dcacendante, tho 
brothers .and sisters are cSllcd to tlie sue- 
ccBsion, to the exclusion of collaterals or 
thoir descendants. They succeed cither per 
capita or stirjies, iu the some way as doscou- 
dauts. 

2. If tlio lather and mother of a deceased 
person survive him, his brothors and sisters, 
or their dcscendipits. are only called to half 
of the succession ; if tho one or the other, 
only to three-fourths. 

3. Tho division of this half, or three-fourths, 
is made on the same principles as lliat of 
dcsceudauts, if tho collaterals are of the 
same marriage; if of different, the succession 
is divided cipially between the paternal and 
matornal lines —Cade Civil, § 15Q-7f>5- 

IV. Ill default of collaterals, or their issue, 
ascendants succeed according to the ficlloW' 
ing rules 
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93. As may be supposed, where so 
extreme a subdivision of property has 
taken place, the situation of the greater 
part of these little proprietors is in¬ 
digent in tho extreme. It*appears 
from the authority of the same au¬ 
thor, that there were in 1816 no less 
than 1(1,400,000 properties taxed in 
France; and that of this immense 
number only 17,000 paid direct taxes 
to the amount of 1000 francs, or 
£40 a-year each ; while ^o loss than 
8,000,000 were taxed at a sum below 
twenty-one francs, or sixteen shillings 
and tenpence. Direct taxes to iSiat 
amount correspond to an income of 
five times that sum, or £4 a-year; 
to the amount of £40 a-year, to one 

1. The succession divides into two equal 
p.irts; of -which the ono-h.alf oscenda to the 
ULlicr’s side, the other to the moLber’fl. 

2. The ascontiaiit die nearest in degree re¬ 
ceives the half belonging to his line, to the 
exclusion of the more remote 

3. Ascendants iutiio same degree take per 
capita, there being no rcprcaeutatiou m the 
ascending hue. 

4. If the father and mother of a deceased 
jiorson, who dies without issue, survive him, 
and he leaves brothers and sisters, or their 
descendants, tho /auceossKiii is divided into 
two parts; one to the ascendants; one to 
the collaterals Uut if tho father and mo¬ 
ther have iircdeceascd him, thoir share ae- 
(•re.secH to that ol tho collaterals.—Code Civil, 
g 746-749. 

V. —1. Voluntary gifts, wiiethor by deeds 
utter vivos, or by testament, oaiinot c-xceod 
tho li'ilf of tho deceased’s effects, if he leaves 
one child; tho third, if two; the fourth, if 
throe or more. 

2. Uuder the description of children iu this 
article are included dcscondante ni what¬ 
ever degree; estimating those, however, per 
stiriies, not per capita. 

3, Voluntery gilts, either by deeds inter 
vivos, or testamentary deeds, cannot exceed 
the half of the eflibeta of tho deceased if he 
icuves no descendants, but a-sccudants in 
both thopatonial and maternal line, or three- 
fourths, if one of thcB# only .—Code (H.vU, § 
913-936. 

VI. Natural children have a right of suc- 
cesaiou to thoir parents, alone if they have 
boon legally recognised, but not otherwise. 

1. 1 f the father or mother have left legiti¬ 
mate issue, the natural child has a right to a 
third of what ho would have had right to if 
he hiid boon logitiuiate. 

2. It extends to a half if the deceased have 
left no doscondants, but ascendants, or bro¬ 
thers or sisters. 

3. It oxtonds to throe-fourths when he 
loaves neither descendants nor oscendanta 
but brothers or sisters; to the -whole when 
ho leaves nolthor.--4h<fe CivU, § 766-738. 
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at the same rate of £200.* Thus the ' volution, hecauae it extended the con- 
in comes of »uly 17,000 properties in 1 fi(:<piences of present violence to future 
France exceeded £200 a-ycar, while | ages, and injured the latest generations 
tlicre were nearly 8,000,000 which were i on account of the politiciil difiPercucos 
worth only £4 per auuuin.+ U'he so- j of the present time; and it is precisely 
parate projtricior^, as many hold more j that circumstance which has rendered 
than one jiroperty, w’cre estimated at! hopeless all the elibrts for freedom 
4,833,000 by the minister of finance in ! made by the French people. Jly in- 
1813. They have now increased, from ! terestiug so great a number of persona 
the natural operation of the revolu-1 in the work of spoliation, and extend- 
lionary law of succession, to 5,440,763 iug so far the jealousy agiiinst the no¬ 
separate owners of land. bles, by whom the confiscated proper- 

94. It is a singular fact, pointing ap- ties might be resumed, it has led to the 
patently to an important law in the permanent settleiuent of the law of suc- 
inoral world, that when men yield to cession, on the footing of equal division 
the seduetbins of passion, and engage and perfect equality. Opinion, there, 
in the career of iiiiipiity, they are led as elsewhere, fiiunded on interest, has 
by an almost iiTcsistible impulse to followed in tiic same direction, 
covet the very changes which are to 95. No doctrine is so generally pre¬ 
load to their ow’n destruction, and chug valent in France, as that this vast 
with invincible tenacity to the iustitu- change is the IfJltding benefit conferred 
tions which are calculated to defe.at the upon the country by the Revolution; 
very objects on account of W’hich fill and yet nothing can be so evident to 
these crimes hfive been committed, an impartml spectator as that it is its 
'Phe confiscation of property in France greatest curse. It is precisely this cir- 
was the groat and crying sin of the lie- cumstauce«which has ever since ren- 


■* Taxed at 


NumlH'r 
ofper&nnV 

Tro.'nw of Tax 

1000 francs, or £40 


Cuyed. 

17,715 

FTaai!ii. 

31,019,468 

or 

£1,266,000 

600 to 1000, or fi-oin 20 

to £40, 

. 40,773 

27,663,016 

or 

1,100,000 

101 to 600, or from 4 

to 20, 

. 459,937 

90,411,700 

or 

3.600.000 

61 to 100, or from 2 

to 4. 

. 694,048 

41,181,488 

or 

1,650,000 

.11 to 50, or from 24s. 

to 2, 

. 699,637 

27,229,518 

or 

1,100,000 

21 to 30, or from 16s. lOd. 

to 21s., 

, 704,871 

17.():i2,083 

or 

700.000 

Below 21 francs, or below 16s. lOd., 


7,897,110 

47,178,(549 

or 

1,900,000 



10,414,721 

282,935,928 


£11,316,000 


Whcii it is recollected that the ceutribution foncUre in France is fully 20 per cent \ipon all 
estates without exception, Lius table «ives tho clearest proof of tlio chaugea m projicrty 
liroiight about by tlic li'jvolution. It is sliown by it, that in iSlf) there were only 1(;,000 
]iroprictoTS in tlio whole country who wore worth £200 a-ycar aud iipwari^j—a fact mere 
iliblo, if not stilted on siidi indisputable authority, aud spooking voiun.ls as to the disas- 
tiDus eftbets of tliat convulsion. 


t From tho report to tho minister of the finances, published in 1817, by the commissioners 
on the cttda.stro, it appc.ars that at that period there wore 10,9!>3,000 .separate properties 
oasessed to the land-tax ni France. This uuinbcr has since that time bcou cuustautly in¬ 
creasing, 03 might bo expected, under Uio revolutionary order of succession. The numbers 
were,— * 

1610,. 10,083,750 

1826.. 10.29(5,603 

1633,. 10,614,790 


Allowing that there arc several separate properties often hold by the same individnals, 
this implies, in the estunatiuu of the French writers, at least 6,500,000 separate proprietors. 
The total clear produce of the agriculture of Fiance i-s estimated by Uupiu at 4,600,000,000 
francs, or £180,000,000 sterling. Suppo-siiig that tho half of that sum, or £90,000,000 ster¬ 
ling, is tho annual clear profit of cultivation, after defraying its cliargcs, it follows that the 
average income of the five millions and a half of French proprietors, including all tltc great 
estates, is about £10,10a. a-ycar! No less than 2,000,000 proprietors aro rated at or beUm 
£2a-year/ Nothing more is requisite to explain tho experienced impossibility of con¬ 
structing a durable free govenirnout in that country. It exhibits Asiatic, not European 
oiviliaatiou.— Sabban’s CorUre-JlMuiion de 1880, ii. 273, 274; Jkux Ans du ^ffne de Louis 
miippe, 271; and Dopin, Force OommercUUe de France, i. 7. 
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dered migatoi’y all attempts to estab¬ 
lish p\ib]ic freedom there; because it 
has totally destroyed the features and 
the elements of European civilisation, 
and left only Indian ryots engaged in 
a hopeless contest with a metropolis 
wielding the inlluence of a central gov- 
oniment, and the terrors of military 
power. The‘universality of the illu¬ 
sion under which the hVench labour 
on this subject, is owing to tlie wide 
extent of the instinct which lead.s the 
revolutionai'y party to shun everything 
that seems to favour even an approach 
to the restoration of tlie dispossessed 
proprietors. In their terror of this re¬ 
mote and chimerical evil, they have 
adopted measures which, by prevent¬ 
ing the gi'owth of any iiereditaiy class 
between the throne and the peasant, 
have rendered the elcublishment of 
constitutional freedom utterly imprac¬ 
ticable, an<i doomed the first of Euro¬ 
pean monarchies to the slavery of ori¬ 
ental despotism. By such my.sterious 
means does human iniquitr/, even in 
'this world, work out its merited punish¬ 
ment; and so ii*Sfs.soluble is Ihe^hain 
which unites guilty excess with ulti¬ 
mate retribution. 

96. The principle of admitting di¬ 
vorce, in many cases, was too firmly 
tffltablishcd in the customs and habits 
of Prance to admit of its being shaken. 
Important del ibei-ations, however, took 
place on the subject of the cases in 
which it should be admissible. The 
First Consul, who entertained very 
singular iden? the subject of mar¬ 
riage and the i)roper destiny of women,* 
warmly siippox-ted the looser side; and 

• 

■* When the article in tlio Code, “ The hus¬ 
band owes protection to his wife, sho obe¬ 
dience to him,” was rood out, Napoleon ob¬ 
served ; 

“ The angel said bo to Adam and Eve,— 
tho word obedience is m an especial man¬ 
ner of waluc in Paris, whore women con¬ 
sider thcmBclve.s at liberty to do whatever 
they please. I do not say it will produce a 
benoficLd cflect ou all, but on some it may. 
Women in general are ocoupiod only with 
^ amuEcmoiit and the toilet. If I could be se¬ 
cure of never growing old, 1 would never 
wish a wife. Ought we not to a<ld, that a wo¬ 
man should not l>e permitted to see any one 
who la dieplcaMiig to her husband? Women 
have con.sJantly thoworfisin their moulh.s.— 
‘Whatl Would you pretend to hinder roe 


it was at length agreed—1. That the 
husband might in eveiy ihse sue out a 
divorce on the account of the adultery 
of his wife. 2. That she might divorce 
her husband for adultery in tSiose cases 
only where he brought his concubine 
into their common hjibitation. 3. Di¬ 
vorce was permitted for severe .and 
grave injuries inflicted by the one 
spouse ou the other; and for the con¬ 
demnation of either to an infamous 
punishment. 4, The mutual consent 
of the spouses, steadily adhered to, and 
expressed in a way prescribed by law, 
was also admitted as a sufficient caii.se 
of divorce. The only limitations in 
tho last case were, th.at it could not 
take place until two, nor after twenty 
years of married life had elapsed, nor 
after the wife had attained the age of 
forty-five; that the parents or other 
ascendants of the spouses should con¬ 
cur, and that the husband should be 
above twenty-five, and the wife above 
twenty-one years of age. It may easily 
be conceived what a wide door such a 
facility in dissolving marriage opened 
for tho introduction of dissolute man¬ 
ners and ireegular connections; and in 
its ultimate effects upon society this 
change is destined to be not less im¬ 
portant, or subversive of public free¬ 
dom, than the destruction of tlie landed 
aristocracy by the revolutionary law 
of succession.l* In such a state' of 
society, tho facility of divorce and dis¬ 
soluteness of manners act and react 
upon each other, Napoleon admitted 
this himself;—“ The foundlings,’' says 
he, “ have multiplied tenfold since the 
Revolution." But it is not in so cor- 

from Bcoing any one whom I choose?”' — 
Thib. 4;)6. 

In those oxprcssionpfitiHonsy to discern that 
Napoleon’s tnongljts were niuniug on Joso- 
phino, whoso extrsivagaiice in dross and pas¬ 
sion for amnsemont knew no bounds. But, 
independent of this, ho had httlo romaiico 
orgidlautryinhis dlspositiim, audrojicatedly 
expres-sod his opinion, tliat the orient'd sys¬ 
tem of shutting up women was profcrabic 
to tlie Eui'otieim, which permitted them to 
mingle in society. 

t From the returns made, it apiicars that, 
in the yc.ar 1834, out of 28,812 births, only 
18,6»I were legitimate; 2378 beiiigof children 
born in concubinage, and 7848 children hav¬ 
ing been brought to the foundling hospitala 
—Dupna, Force Com. dt France, 90, 100. 
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rupted a source that we are to look 
for the fountains either of public free, 
dom or durable prosperity. 

97. The effects of the great mea¬ 
sures, carried into execution by Napo¬ 
leon, are thus justly and emphatici^y 
summed up in his own wor^:—“ In 
the course of the four years of the cout 
B ulship, the First Consul had succeeded 
in uniting all the parties who divided 
France. The list of emigrants was in¬ 
finitely reduced; all who chose to 
return hod received their, pai'dbn; all 
their unalienated property had been 
restored, excepting the woods, of which, 
nevertheless, they were permitted to 
enjoy the liferent; none remained ex¬ 
iled but a few persons attached to the 
Rourbon princes, or such as were so 
deeply implicated in resistance to the 
Revolution as to be unwilling to avail 
themselves of the amnesty. Thousands 
of emigi'ants had returned under no. 
other condition but that of taking the 
oath of fidelity to the constitution. 
The First Consul had thus the most 
delightful consolation which a man 
can have, that of having reorganised 
above thirty thousand families, and 
restored to their country the descen¬ 
dants of the men who had made France 
illustrious during so many ages. The 
altars were raised from the dust; the 
exiled or transported priests were re¬ 
stored to their dioceses and parishes, 
and paid by the Republic. The con¬ 
cordat had iwllied the clergy round the 
consular throne; the spirit of the west¬ 
ern provinces was essentially changed; 
immense public works gave bread to 
all the persons thrown out of employ¬ 
ment during the preceding convul¬ 
sions ; canals were eVerywhew formed, 
to improve the internal navigation; a 
new city had arisen in Hie centre of 
La Vendbe; eight great roads tra¬ 
versed that secluded province, and 
large sums had been dismbuted to the 
Vendeans, to restore their houses and 
churches, destroyed by orders of the 
Committee of Public Sfdvation.” 

98. The difficulty with which the 
restoration of order in a country re¬ 
cently emerging from the fury of a 
revolution was attended, cannot be bet- 

VOL. V. 


ter stated than by the same masterly 
hand :—‘*We are told that all the 
First Consul had to look to was to do 
justice: but to whom? To the pro¬ 
prietors whom the Revolution had 
violently despoiled of their properties, 
for this only, that they had been faith¬ 
ful to their legitimate sovereign and 
the principle of honour whioK they 
had inherited from their ancestors} 
Or to the new proprietors, who had 
adventured their money on the faith 
of laws flowing from an illegitimate 
authority? Justice 1 but to whom? 
To the soldiers mutilated in the fields 
of Germany, LaVendde, and Quiberon, 
who were array ed under the white 
standard or the English leopards, in the 
firm belief thaJ they were serving the 
cause of their king^pgainat a usurping 
tyranny; or to*fche million of citizens, 
whp, forming round the frontiers a 
wall of brass, had so often saved their 
country frwn the inveterate hostility 
of its enemies, and bore to so trau- 
scendont § height the gloiy of the 
French eagle ? Justice! but to whom? 
To that clergy, the aoodol and the ex- 
amplfe of every Christian virtue, strip¬ 
ped of its birthright, the rewal'd of 
fifteen hundred years of beneficence; 
or to the recent acquirers, who had 
converted the convents into workshops, 
the churches into wai’ehouses, and 
turned to profane uses all that had 
been deemed most holy for ages 

99. Amidst these great undertakings, 
the internal prosperity of Fi-ance was 
daily increasing. The ly^get for the 
year 1808 presented a Sonsiderable in¬ 
crease of revenue over that of 1802.* 
Various public works, calculated to 
encourage industiy, were everywhere 
set on foot during -that year. ^ Cham¬ 
bers of commerce were established in 

* The budget for that year stood thne, being 
an increase of 17,000,000 fknnos, or £700,000 
over the preceding year 
Direct toxea 805,106,000 fir. or £12,200,000 


Bogisters, . 200,106,000 „ 8,000,000 

Customs, . 36,024,000 „ 1,500,000 

Post-office, . 11,206,000 „ 460,000 

Lottery, . 15,826,000 „ 610,000 

Salt tax, . 2,800,000 „ 02,000 


570,066,000 £22,852^000 

->Bioho^, iii. 246; oud Gavtjl. i. 803. 

P 
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all the principal cities of the Republic; 
a grand exhibition of aU the different 
branches of industry was formed at 
the Louvre, which has ever since con¬ 
tinued with signal success; the Hotel 
des Invalides received a new and more 
extended organisation, adapted to the 
immense demauda upon its benefi¬ 
cence, which the wounds and casualties 
of the war had occasioned: a portion 
of the veterans were settled in national 
dmnains, as a reward for their services 
during the war; a new establishment 
was formed at Fontainebleau, for tlie 
education of youths of the higher class 
for the militaiy profession, and the 
great school of St Cyr, near Palis, was 
opened gratuitously to the children, of 
those who had di^ intthe service of 
their country; an^ademy was set on 
foot at Compi&gne fo» five hundred 
youths, where they were instructed, in 
all the branches of manufactures and 
the mechanical arts; the £t|stitute re¬ 
ceived a new organisation, in which 
the class of moral and polil^al science 
was totally suppressed,^—a change high¬ 
ly symptomatic the resolution of 
First Consul to put an end to {hose 
visionary speculations from which so 
many calamities had ensued to Fitince; 
while the general councils of the de¬ 
partments were authorised, in cases 
where it seemed expedient, to increase 
the slender incomes of the bishops 
and archbisbops-r-a power which re¬ 
ceived a liberal interpretation under 
the Empire,' and rapidly induced the 
cordial Bupp<^ of the clergy through¬ 
out aU France^o tihe government of 
Hapbleon. 

l(k): Nor was it only tin measures of 
legislation that the inde&tigable ac¬ 
tivity and beneficent intentions of the 
First Consul were manifested. Then 
were projected or commenced those 
great public iinprovements which de¬ 
servedly render^ the name of Napo¬ 
leon so dear to ihe Firenoh, and still 
excite the admiration even of the paas- 
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ing traveller in every part of the king¬ 
dom. *That extensive inland naviga¬ 
tion was set on foot which, under the 
name of the canal of St Quentin, was 
destined to unite the Scheldt and the 
Oise; other canals were begun, intend¬ 
ed to unite the waters of the Saone to 
the Yonne, the Saone to the Rhine, the 
Meuse to the Rhine and the Scheldt, 
the Ranee to the YUlaine, and thereby 
furnish an internal communication be¬ 
tween the Channel and the ocean; the 
canals of Arles and Aigues-Mortes were 
opened, and an inexhaustible supply 
of fiesh water was procured for the 
capital by the canal of Oureq. This 
great step led to further improvements. 
Paris had long suffered under the want 
of that. necessary element, and tlie 
means of cleaning or irrigating the 
streets were miserably deficient; but, 
under Uie auspices of Napoleon, this 
great want was soon supplied. Nume¬ 
rous fountains arose in every part of 
the city, alike refreshing to the eye, 
and salutary to the health of the in- 
habitauts; fifteen were projected by 
the First Consul to be erected in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the city. The beauti¬ 
ful cascade of the Chd^teau d'Eau cooled 
the atmosphere on the Boulevard du 
Temple, while the water-works and 
lofty cTeau in the gardens of the 
Tuileries, attracted ^dditionBl crowds 
to the shady alleys and marbled par¬ 
terres of that splendid spot. Immense 
works, undertaken to improve and en¬ 
large '^e harbours of Boulogne, Havre, 
Cherbourg, Rochelle, Marseilles, Ant¬ 
werp, and Ostend, sufficiently dmuon- 
strated that Napoleon had not aban¬ 
doned the hope ^ wresting the sceptre 
of the seas ftom Great Britain; while 
the order to erect iq the centre of the 
Place Venddme a pillar in imitation of 
the column of Trajan, to be snrmonnted 
by the statue of Charlemagne, already 
mvealed the secret design of his suc¬ 
cessor to reconstruct the empire of tho 
West 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

FOREIOIT HISTORY HTJBINO THE PEACE OP AUIENB—PROM THE CONOLHSIOK OP 
HOSTIUXIES TO THE RENEWAL OP THE WAR. OCT. 1801—MAT 1803. 


1, Unbounded was the joy, un¬ 
limited the hopes, conceived in Europe 
upon the conclusion of the peace of 
Amiens. Ten years of ceasele-ss effu¬ 
sion of blood had tamed the fiercest 
sprits, and hushed the strongest pas¬ 
sions ; the finances of all the parties 
in the strife had become grievously em¬ 
barrassed ; and the people of every 
country, yielding to the joyful illusion, 
fondly imagined that the period of dis¬ 
cord had terminated, and a long season 
of peace and prosperity was to obli¬ 
terate the traces of human suffering. 
They did not reflect on the unstable 
basis on which this temporary respite 
was rested; they did not consider that 
it was not from the causes of hostility 
having ceased, but from the means of 
carrying it on having been exhausted, 
that a truce had been obtained; that 
the elements of a yet greater confla¬ 
gration lay smouldering in the ashes of 
tiiat which was past; that discordant 
passions had been fenced, not ex¬ 
tinguished ; irreconcilable interests se¬ 
vered, not adjusted. Little anticipat¬ 
ing tl^ dreadful calamities which ,yet 
awaited them, the population of Paris 
forgot, in the glitter of reviews, and 
the splendour of military pageantry, 
all the calamitiesdof the Revolution; 
the inhabitants of Vienna enjoyed with 
unwonted zest the respite from anxiety 
and exertion which the suspension of 
hostilities afforded idiem; and the youth 
of Britaia hastened in crowds to the 
French metropolis, to gratify their cu¬ 
riosity by the sight of the scenes which 
had so long been the theatre of tragic 
events, and of the heroes who had 
gained immortality by their glorious 
achievements. 

2. But not one instant's respite did 


the First Consul allow to his own ac¬ 
tive and indefatigable mind. Deeming, 
like Csesar, nothing done while aught 
remained to do, he had no sooner ar¬ 
rived at the highest point of military 
glory than he turned his attention to 
the rcstoraticAx of naval power, and 
eagerly availed himself of the oppor¬ 
tunity which Ihe suspension of mari¬ 
time hostilities afforded, to recruit that 
decayed but indispensable part of pub¬ 
lic strengii. Wisely deeming the re¬ 
covery of the French colonies the only 
means that could be relied on for the 
permanent support of his marine forces, 
he projected, on a stSffle of unparalleled 
magnitude, an expedition for the re¬ 
covery of St Douinqo, the once great 
and splendid possession of France in 
the Gulf of Mexico, long nursed by the 
care and attention of the monarchy, at 
once lost by the reckless innovations 
of the Constituent Assembly. It would 
seem as if the laws of Providence, in 
nations not less than individuals, have 
provided for the certain ultimate pun¬ 
ishment of inordinatefp#sione, in the 
oonsequencas flowing from their own 
indulgence. Long before the war com¬ 
menced, or thft fleets of France had 
felt the wek^t of British strength- 
before one shot h^ been fired on the 
ocean, or one harlbour blockaded by a 
hostile squadron—^the basis on which 
the Fren^ maritime power rested had 
been destroyed. Not the conquest of 
the Nile, or the conflagration of Tou¬ 
lon; not the catastrophe of Camper- 
down, or the thunder^lt of Trafalgar, 
ruined the navy of France. Severe as 
these blows were, they were not irte- 
mediable; while her colonies remain¬ 
ed, the means of repairing them ex¬ 
isted, It was the ra^ess of ignorant 
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Iflgidation which inflicted the fatal 
woitnd, the folly of revolutionary en¬ 
thusiasm which produced consequences 
that could never be repaired. 

8. St Domingo, the largest, with the 
exception of Cuba, and beyond all 
question, before the EevoUition, the 
. most flourishing of the West India 
islands, is about a hundred marine 
leagues, or three hundred English miles 
in length, and its mean breadth is about 
thirty leagues or ninety miles. It con¬ 
tains thi*ee thousand square leagues, of 
which two-thirds were, in 3789, in the 
hands of the Spaniards, and one-third 
in those of the French. Although the 
French portion was the smallest, yet 
it was incomparably the most pri^uc- 
tive, both from the nattl^re of the soil 
and the cultivation bestowed on the 
suriace. The Spanish ^consisted for 
the most pari of sterile mountains, 
clothed with forests, or rising into 
naked cliffs, in the centre of the island; 
whereas the French possessed the plains 
and valleys at the, feet of th^se, and 
had the advania£e,^th of the nume¬ 
rous streams^ in that humid 

climate, descended from their wo(fded 
sides, and the frequent bays and gulfs 
which the ocean had formed in its 
dieeply indented shore. The French 
possession of their portion of the island 
commenced ml664, and, notwithstand* 
ing the frequent interruption of their 
colonial trade during the wars with 
England,'its prosperity hod increased 
in a moat extraordinary degree, and in 
a ratio far beymid that of any other 
of the West India islands. As usual 
in all the colonies of that part of the 
world, the inhabitonta consisted of 
whitei^ mulattoes, and negro slaves; 
the firat were about forty thousand, 
the next sixty thousand, while the 
slave population exceeded five hundred 
thousand. Such a disproportion was 
in itself a most perilous dement in 
social prosperity; but it was much in¬ 
creased by the habits and prejudices 
of the European race, who were ex¬ 
posed to so many dangers. A large 
portion of the property of the island 
was in the hands of an inconsiderable 
number of great and old families, whose 
fortunes were immense, their preju¬ 
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dices strong, and luxury extreme; 
while a far more numei'otis but less 
opulent body, under the name of PetUt 
Blancs, were gradually rising into im¬ 
portance, and, like the Tiers ^Etat in 
the mother country, felt far mqm jea¬ 
lous of the established aristocrael^han 
apprehensive of the consequences of 
political innovation. Not a few also 
of the great proprietors^-Jirere over¬ 
whelmed with debt, th^. jiatural con¬ 
sequence of long-continued extrava¬ 
gance; and experience soon proved, 
that no less in the new than the old 
world, it was in that class that the 
most ardent and dangerous parties 
of revolutionary change were to be 
found. 

4. The produce of the islari^ jord 
the commerce which it mi^^(med 
with the mother country before the 
commencement of the troubles, were 
immense. The French part alone 
raised a greater quantity of colonial 
produce than the whole British West 
India islands taken together. Its ex¬ 
ports in 1788 amounted to the enor¬ 
mous value of one hundred and eighty- 
nine million francs, or j£7,660,000, and 
the gross produce, including the Span¬ 
ish portion, reached four hundred and 
sixty million fi’ancs, or £18,400,000; 
while its imports, in manufactures of 
the parent state, were no less than two 
hundred and fifty million francs, or 
£10,000,000 sterling. More than half 
of this immense produce was re-ex¬ 
ported from Fi-ance to other states, 
and the commerce thence arising was 
the chief support of its maritime power. 
Sixteen hundred vessels, and twenty- 
seven thousand sailors, were employed 
in conducting all the branches of this 
vast colonial tralSflc.^ The inhabitants 
of the French portion consisted of 
26,000 Europeans, an equal number of 
free mulattoes, and 400,000 negro 
slaves. The soil of the island was 
equally suitable in the plains for the 
cultivation of sugar, indigo, and cot¬ 
ton, and in the mountains for that of 
coffee and ooooa. The value of its 
produce was not less than £80,000,000, 
at the present value of money, of which 
at leastahalf belonged to France. With 
so maguifioent a seMemeat) France had 
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no occasiot^ to envy the dependeuciea 
of all other states put together.* It 
was this splendid and unequalled colo* 
nial possession which the French nati^ 
threw away and destroyed at the com¬ 
mencement of the Revolution, with a 
I'ecklessness and improvidendeof which 
the previous history of the world had 
aiToi^ed no example. 

6. Hardly had the cry of liberty and 
equality been raised in France, when 
it was re-echoed waimly and vehe¬ 
mently from the shores of St Domingo. 
Independent of the natural passion for 
liberty which must ever exist among 
those who are subjected to the I'e- 
skraiuts of servitude, the slave popula¬ 
tion of this colony was very soon as¬ 
sailed by revolutionary agents and emis¬ 
saries, and the workshops and fields of 
the planters were overrun by heated 
miesionuiies, who poured into an igno¬ 
rant and aident multitude the new¬ 
born ideas of European freedom. The 
planters were far from appreciating 
the .danger with which they were me¬ 
naced. On the contraiy, a large pro¬ 
portion of the lower class took part, 
as usual in revolutionary convulsions, 
with the popular' party, and aided in 
the propagation of principles, destined 
soon to issue for themselves in coufirv- 
gration and massacre. All united in re¬ 
garding the crisis in the mother country 
as a favourable opportunity for assert¬ 
ing their independence, and emanci¬ 
pating themselves from those restraints 
which the jealousy of her policy had 
imposed on their commerce. By a de¬ 
cree on March 8,1790, the Constitu^t 
Assembly had empowered each colony 
belonging to the BepubUo to make 
known its wishes on the subject of a 
constitutiou, theses wishes to be ex- 

* The prodi^ of the whole British WMt 
India islands «portod was, anterior to the 
eniandpation of the negroes, £^446,8S9; the 
BntjiSh manufactures they consumed was 
£3,988,286; the shipping employed in their 
trade 249,079 tons; the seamen, 13,691 In the 
outward, 14,900 in the homeward voyages. 
Tlie totid greos agricultural produce of the 
isUnds was about ^2^000,000,—See Pari. 
RUum, 4th Juno. 1833; and PorUr't Pari. 
Te^la, i, 64. Since the disastrous measure 
of emanetpation, tibiO exports of the sugSr 
islands have fauen off shove a third; the 
toimsge Uiey require is now only 160,OOO. 


px-essed by colonial assemblies, &eely 
elected and recognised by their citi¬ 
zens. This privilege excited the most 
ruinous divisions among the inhabi¬ 
tants of European descent, already suf¬ 
ficiently menaced by the ideas ferment¬ 
ing in the negro population. The 
whites claimed the exclusive right of 
voting for the election of the members 
of this impoii;aut assemhly, while the 
mtdattoes strenuously asserted their 
title to an equal share in the repre¬ 
sentation ; and the blacks, intoxicated 
with the novel doctrines so keenly dis¬ 
cussed by all classes of society, secretiy 
formed the project of ridding them¬ 
selves of both. This decree of the 
National Assembly was brought out to 
the island by*Lieuteuaut-Colouel OgA 
a mulatto o|ficer in the service of 
France, who openly proclaimed the 
opinion of the parent l^slature, that 
the half-caste and free negroes were 
entitled their full share in the elec¬ 
tion of the representatives. The jea¬ 
lousy of the planters was immediately 
excited. They refused to acknowledge 
thf^decree of the Al^embly, constituted 
themselves into a sepewate legislature, 
and, having seized Og4 in the Spanish 
territory, put him to death by the tor¬ 
ture of tlxe wheel, under circumstances 
of atrocious cruelty. 

6. This unpardonable proceeding, as 
is usually the case with such acts of 
barbarity, aggravated instead, of stifling 
the prevailing discontents; aind the ex¬ 
citement in the colony soon became so 
vehement, that the isSPRostituent As¬ 
sembly felt the necessity of taking 
some steps to allay ik The moderate 
and violent jihrties in that body took 
difiTei'ent aides, and all Europe looked 
with anxiety upon a debate so novel 
in its kind, and firaught with such nto- 
mentous consequences to a large por¬ 
tion of the human race, rairnavc^ 
Malouet, Alexander Lameth, Bertrand 
de Molleville, and Clermont Tonnerre» 
strongly argued, that men long acciu- 
tomed to servitude could not receive' 
the perilous gift of liberty with 
either to themselvea or to otherii ex¬ 
cept by slow degrees, and that tRe ef¬ 
fect of suddenly admittii^ that br^ht 
light upon a benighted population, 
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wotxld be to throw them into inevitable and the establishment of an indepen* 
fttiH fatal oonvulsious. But Mirabeau,' dent black government ov^r the whole 
the master-spirit of the Assembly, and colony. So inviolable was the secresy, 
the only one of its leaders who com- so general the dissimulation of the 
biued popular priuciples with a just staves, that this awful eata8tr(/l)he was 
appreciation of the danger of pushing noways apprehended by the .European 
them to excess, was no more, and the proprietors; and a conspiracy which 
declamations of Brissot and the Giron- embraced nearly the whole negro popu- 
dists prevailed Svcr these statesmanlike lation of the island, was revealed only 
ideas. By a decree passed on 17th May by the obscure hints of a few faith- 
1791, the privileges of equality were ful domastics, who, without betraying 
conferred indiscriminately on all per- their comrades, warned their masters 
sons of colour born of a free father and of the approach of an unknown and 
mother. terrible danger. The explosion was 

7. Far from appreciating the hourly sudden and dreadful, beyond anything 
increasing dang^ of their situation, ever before seen among mankind, 
and endeavouring to form with the At once the beautiful plains in the 
new citizens an organised body to check north of the island were covered with 
the further progress of levelling prin- fires; the labour of a centuiy was de- 
eiples, the planters openljr endeavoured voured in a night; while the nepoes, 
to resist this rash decrea Civil war like unchained tigers, precipitated 
was preparing in this once peaceful themselves on' their masters, seized 
and beautiful colony; aims were col- their arms, massacred them without 
ieoting; the soldiers, caress^ aud se- pity, or threw them into the fiames. 
duced by both parties, were wavering From all quarters the terrified planters 
between their old feelings of legal alle- fled to Cape Town, already menaced 

' glance and the modem influence of by ten thousand discontented slaves 
intoxicating principles, when a gew in its own bosom; while fifteen thou- 
and terrible enemy aros^ who speedy sand insurgents surrounded the city, 
e;idinguished in blood the discord of threatening instant destiniction to the 
his Oppressors. On the night of the trembling fugitives within its walk. 
22d August the negro revolt long and The cruelties exercised on the unhappy 
secretly organised, at once broke frrth, captives on bothsides, in this disastrous 
aud wrapt the whole northern part of contest, exceeded anything recorded in 
the colony in flames. Jean Fra.n$ois, history. The negroes miu-ohed with 
a slave of vast penetration, Arm cha- spiked infants on their spears instead 
racier, and violent passions, not un- of colours; they sawed asunder the 
mingled withgeneros:ty, was the leader male prisoners, and violated the females 
of the conspit^jt; his heutenauts were on the dead bodies of their husbands. 
Biasson (md TousSaint, The frrmer, Xor were the whites slow in taking 
of gi^tio ^tuxe, herculean strength, vengeance for these atrocities, lii 
and indomitable ferocity, was well several sallies from Cape Town, the 
fitted to a^rt that superioni^ which discipline and courage of the Euro- 
Buoh qualities seldom to.command peaus prevailed. NimierottB prisoners 
in savage times; the latter, gifted with were made, who were instantly put to 
intelligence^ profound dissimula^ death; and the indisciiminato rage of 
tion, boun^ess ambition, and heroic the victors extended to the old men, 
firmness, was fitted to be^me at onoe women, and t^dren of the insurgent 
the Huma and the Romulus of tiie race, who had taken no part in the 
sable republic in the western hemi- revolt, 

sphere. 9 . While these disasters were oveiv 

8. This vast coBspiwOT, productive whelming Ihe nortiiem part of the 
m the end of calamities in the idond, island, the soutincrn was a ptey to the 
unparalleled even in the long oatal<%ae fierce an^ increasing wspord of the 

European atrocii^.had-for its objects pl^tdnl and people of colour. At 
the total extirpatioa the whlM* lenglh Uie oppotite parties came into 
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open collision. The mnlattoes, aided 
by a body of negroes^ blockaded Port- 
au-Prince; while the whites of that 
town and its vicinity, supported by 
the natV>nal guard and troops of the 
line, assembled their forces to raise the 
siege. The black army was commanded 
by a chief named Hyacinthe, who dis¬ 
played in the action an uncommon de¬ 
gree of skill and intrepidity. The 
shock was terrible; but at length the 
planters were overthrown, and their 
broken remains forced back to the 
town. In other quarters similar actions 
took place, with various success, but the 
same general result; the whites were 
finally forced into the cities, and the 
plains overrun by the insurgent forces. 

10. Overwhelmed with consternation 
at these disastrous events, the Con¬ 
stituent Assembly endeavoured, when 
it was too late, to retrace tlieir steps. 
Baniave, who had so ably resisted the 
precipitate emancipation of the colour¬ 
ed races, and clearly predicted the con¬ 
sequences to which it would lead, pre¬ 
vailed upon them, in those brief days of 
returning moderation which signahsed 
the close of their career, to pass a de¬ 
cree, which declared in substance that 
the external relations and commerce of 
the colonies should alone be subject to 
the direct legislation of the Kational 
Assembly in the parent state, and that 
tlie colonial assemblies should have 
the exclusive right of legislating, with 
the approbation of tlie king, for the 
internal condition and rights of the 
difierent classes of inhabitant's. But 
it was too late. This wise principle, 
which, if embraced earlier in the diGh. 
cuBsion, might have averted all the 
disasters, only added fuel to the flames 
which were cou^miug the unhappy 
colony. The planters, irritated by in¬ 
jury and hardened by misfortune, 
positively refined to m^o any dispo¬ 
sitions for the gradual extinction of 
slavery, and insisted upon the imme¬ 
diate and unqualified eubmissioa of the 
whole insurgents, mulatto and negro; 
while the slaves, embolden'ed by un- 
looked-fov success, openly asserted their 
determination to come to no accommo¬ 
dation but on condition of their abso¬ 
lute freedom. 


IL Three delegates of the Conven¬ 
tion, with a reinforcement of three 
thousand men, were despatched, in 
November 1791, to endeavour to re¬ 
establish the affairs of the colony, and 
reconcile its discordant inhalntantB; 
but they soon found that the passions 
excited on both rides were so vehe¬ 
ment as to be incapable of reconcilia¬ 
tion. They arrived at Cape Town, 
where they found the remnant of the 
white population blockaded by the 
negro forces. They were received by 
the members of the colonial legislature 
covered with black, and those of the 
municipality arrayed in red crape; 
while instruments of punishment, gib¬ 
bets andscafiblds erected in the mai'ket- 
place, too sur|ly told the bloody scenes 
which the island had recently wit¬ 
nessed. TheA' first step was to pro¬ 
claim a general amnesty, which was 
received with apparent thankfulness 
in the iuauigent camps, and cold dis¬ 
trust by the colonial legiriature. Tous- 
saint repaired to the town, where he 
professed the desire of the negroes to 
return to their dul^i, if their r^hts, as 
proclaimed by the mother country, 
were recognised; but his language was 
not, that of rebels negotiating an am¬ 
nesty for their oiTenoea, but of an in¬ 
dependent power, actuated ,by a desire 
to stop the effusion of blood. An such, 
it excited the indignation of the plant¬ 
ers, who insisted on the unqualified 
submission of the slaves, and the 
punishment of the authors of the re¬ 
volt; demands which^ enraged the 
negroes, that it was with difSculty 
Toussaint could prevent them from 
giving their indication vent by the 
indiscriminate massacre of aU the pri¬ 
soners in their hands. 

12. The Constitueni Assembly had 
flattered, itsedf that its last decree, 
which put the fate of the mulatto and 
negro population into the hands of the 
colonial legislature, would have had 
the effect of indudng the latter to con¬ 
cede emandpotion to the half-oaete 
race, and of condlioting these, througlC 
mritude for so great a' benefit bnfi- 
&rred on them by their former 
iera But in forming that hope, they 
proved their ignorance of the w 
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oonoesaioDS dictated bj alarm^ oi which 
their own institutions were soon to af¬ 
ford so memorable on example. The 
oelonial legislature, aware, from dear- 
bought experience, that the prospect of 
Buoh acquisitions in that moment of 
excitement would only inflame with 
tenfold July all who had a drop of ne¬ 
gro blood in tlteir veins, resolutely re¬ 
fused to make any concessions even to 
the mulatto population. The commis¬ 
sioners of the National Assembly open¬ 
ly took part with that unhappy body 
of men, tiius deprived of the benefit 
conferred on them by the mother coun¬ 
try ; in consequence of which the war, 
which had subsided during the pro¬ 
gress of the negotiation, broke out agai n 
with redouble fury, afd the mulat- 
toes everywhere joined their skill and 
intelligence to the numbers and fero¬ 
city of the negi'oes. A large body of 
whites was massacred in the church of 
Ouanaminthe by the Africans, whom 
the mulattoes hod the cruelty to intro¬ 
duce ; and Cape Town itself \«ag near!}' 
surprised byBiasson and Toussaint at 
the head of a chosen body of their fol¬ 
lowers. The contest hod no longer a 
semblance of equality. The insurrec¬ 
tion broke out on every side, extended 
into every quarter; fire and sword de¬ 
voured the remains of this once splen¬ 
did colony; the wretched planters all 
took shelter in Cape Town; and the 
slaves, deprived of the means of sub¬ 
sistence by their own excesses, dis¬ 
persed through the woods, reverting to 
the chase or f]^der for a precarious 
exigence. 

IB. Heanwhilo the Legislative As¬ 
sembly, which had succseded the Con- 
stituent^ a step farther advanced in re- 
voiaiiioiiu'y violence, was preparing ul¬ 
terior measures of the mort fi«ntic 
character. Irritated at the colonial 
legislature for not having followed up 
their intentions, and instigated by the 
populace, whom the efforts of Brissot 
and the SocUU d$t Ami* dta Ncira at 
Paris had roused to a perfect frenzy on 
'•the subject, they revoked the decree of 
the 24th. September preceding, which 
had conferr^ such ample powers on 
the colonial legisl^res, dissolved the 
Assembly at Cape Town, end despatch¬ 


ed three new commissioners, Arthaux, 
Santhonax, and Polvorel, u ith unlimit¬ 
ed powers to settle the affairs of the 
colony. In vain Bomave and th-^ rem¬ 
nant of the constitutional paiiy in tht 
Assembly strove to moderate these ex 
travagant proceedings: the violence of 
the Jacobins bore down all oppoaitlo**. 
“ Don't talk to us of danger,'’ saiil Bris¬ 
sot; “let the colonies perisli ratlie-. 
than one principle, be abandoned.” 

14. The proceedings of tho new com- 
inisaioners speedily brotigbt matters to 
a crisis. They arrived first .at Port-au- 
Prince, and, in conformity with the 
secret instructions of the government, 
which were to dislodge the whites from 
that stronghold, they sent off to Fraucf 
the soldiers of the regiment of Aitois, 
established a Jacobin club, transported 
to France or America thirty of ■th-. 
leading planters, and issued a procla¬ 
mation, in which they exhorted the 
colonists “to lay aside at last the pre¬ 
judices of colour." Having thus laid 
the revolutionary train at Pori-au- 
Prince, they embarked for Cape Town, 
where they arrived in the middle of 
June. Matters had by this time reach¬ 
ed such a height there as indicated the 
immediate approach of a crisis. The i-'- 
telligenco of the execution of the king, 
and proclamation of a republic. ba<l 
roused te the very highest pitch the 
democratic passions of all the inferior 
classes. The planters, with too good 
reason, apprehended that the Conven¬ 
tion which had succeeded the Legisln- 
tive Assembly would soon outstrip 
them in violence, and put the finishing 
sti’oke to their manifold calamities, by 
at once proclaiming the of the 

slaves, and so destroying tne remnant 
of property which they still possessed 
But their destruction was nearer at 
hand than they supposed On the 20th 
of June, a quarrel accidentally arose 
between a French naval captain and a 
mulatto ofBicer in the service of the 
colonial government; the commission- 
ers ordered them bo^ into their pre¬ 
sence, without regard , to the distinc¬ 
tion of colour, and this excited the 
highest indignation: in the office of 
the marine, who landed with thdr 
crews to take vengeance, for the indig* 
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aity done to one of their members 
The colonists loudly applauded their 
.‘ji'duct, and invoked their aid as the 
s,». iours of St Domiugo ; the exiles 
brought •from Port-au-Prince foment- 
ou the discord as the only meajis of 
effecting their lihuratiori; a civil war 
tij. eedily eriaui'd m the blockaded capi¬ 
tal. and for two days blood flowed in 
torreute in these insane contests be¬ 
tween the sailors of the fleet and the 
mulatto population, 

15. The neg-o chiefs, secretly iutorm- 
ed of all ihcho disonlors, resolved (o 
profit by tio’ opportunity thus aflbrded 
to them of iiual ly destroying the white.s. 
Thre*" tboll^il^<l insurgents penetrated 
dirough til-' wo)'k<«, stripped of their de- 
1 eo. ici s d L. ng the general tumult, and, 
lUfiK rg (u-raigbt for the pnaons, de¬ 
livered <■ Jiirge bcaly of slaves who were 
therein chains. Instantly the liberat¬ 
ed captivt'P spread themselves over the 
town, ^t^. JT. on fire in every quarter, 
and niaf>.-acred the unhappy whites 
wbeu seelaug to escape from the con- 
flagratJcn. A scene of mn+chless hor¬ 
ror ensued, tw'eaty thousand negroes 
broke into the city, tmd, with the 
torch . one hand and the sword 'ii 
the 'tcer, sprejut slaughter and de'f’jis- 
oround Hardly had the strife 
Kuropeans with eoch othei' sub- 
fliaeil when they found tlKjm.selves 
i)\e»"Aii<‘lui(.d ly the vengeance which 
had bc'.'j' .■’ocnmulatiug for centuries 
the African fjreast. Neither age 
uoi aex waiJ .spared; the young were 
cu' do«'u in striving to defend their 
houS' Jjo aged I u tlio churches where 
thev nad fled ' .• implore protection; 
virgins were immolaiod on the aitar; 
■weeping nlants hurled into the fires. 
Amidst tue shrieks of ‘•he suflerers and 
the shouts of the victors, the finest city 
in the West Indior was reduced to 
ashes. Its splendid churches, its stately 
palaces, ■were wrapped in flames; thirty 
thousand human beings perished in the 
massacre, and the wretched fugitives 
who had escaped from this scene of 
horror on boaM the ships were ^ided 
in their passage over the deep by the 
prodigious light which arose from their 
burning habitatlonB. They almost all 
took refuge in the United States, where 


they were received with the most gene¬ 
rous hospitality; but ihe frigate La 
Fine foxmdered on the passage, and 
five hundred of the survivors from the 
flames perished in the waves. 

16. Thus fell the queen of the An¬ 
tilles, the most stately monument of 
European opulence that had yet arisen 
in the New World. Nothing deterred, 
however, by this unparalleled calamity, 
the commissioners of the Republic pur- 
«uc-<l their fifantie career; and, amidst 
ih( smoking ruins of the capital, pub- 
J is hod a decree which proclaimed the 
freedom of all the blacks who should 
enrol themsolvos under the standaids 
of the Republic; a measure which was 
equivaJeut to the instant abolition of 
biaveiy over the whole island. Further 
resistance w'as now hopeless. The Re¬ 
publican authorities became the most 
ardent persecutors of the planters; pur¬ 
sued alike by Jacobin frenzy and Afri¬ 
can vengeance, they fled in despair. 
Polverel proclaimed the liberty of the 
blacks inethe west,-and Montbrun gave 
free vent to his hatred of the colonists, 
by gompelling then!* to leave Port-au- 
Prince, which had not yet fallen into 
the hand.s of the negroes. Everywhere 
the triumph of the slaves was complete, 
and the authority of the planters for 
ever destj’oyed. Btit although the libe¬ 
ration of the negroes was effected, the 
independence of the island was not yet 
established. The English regarded with 
the utmost jealousy this violent explo¬ 
sion in their vicinity; and the leaders 
of the insurgents soojjbspcrceived that 
they could maintain then* freedom only 
by an alliance with the French govern¬ 
ment. Toussaint, influenced by these 
views, passed into the service of France 
with the rank of colonel, and the blacks 
began to be organised into regiments 
under the standards of the Republic. 

17. The British before long appeared 
as actors on this theatre of devastation. 
They were naturally aivprehensive of 
the utihost danger to their West In¬ 
dian possessions, from the establish¬ 
ment of so great a revolutionary out-^ 
post in the centre of the G ulf of Idexioo; 
and entertained a hope lhat, by allying 
themsefives with the remnant of the 
planters, they mig^ht not oxdy ejetin- 
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guieh that frightHil volcano, but poa- 
aibly wrest the island with all its com- 
meroe from the French Republic. A 
British squadron appeared off Pozirau* 
Prince early in 1794, and took poeses' 
sion of ihat town in the June follow¬ 
ing. They afterwards secui^ the mole 
of St Nicholas, the principal harbour 
of the island ;^d the negro chief Hya¬ 
cinths passed into their service with 
twelve thousand blacks. Encouraged 
• by this great reinforcement, they com¬ 
menced a imtematic waFfaro for the 
reduction of the island. But Tous- 
soint, at'the of the French forces 
and the great majority of the negroes, 
still maintained the standard of inde¬ 
pendence : the Idadks soon deserted the 
British standard; the ^eadly climate 
mowed down the European troops; they 
were gradually pressed l^ckward to the 
sea-coast; and at length the mole of St 
Nicholas, their principal stronghold, ca¬ 
pitulated to the victorious n^gro chief. 

18. No sooner weie they delivered 
from external enemies, than parties 
in the island broke out into furious hos¬ 
tility with each other. The mulattoes 
beheld with undisguised appi'ehei&ion 
the preponderance which the negroes 
had acquired in the late contests, 
and an'ayed themselves under General 
R^aud, and H^douville,- the commis¬ 
sioner of the French government, to 
resist Toussaint, who was at the head 
of the African population. A frightful 
civil war ensued, which was long car¬ 
ried on with various success; but at 
length the mjj^ttoes were overcome, 
and Rigaud was forced to take refuge 
within the walls of Cayes, the sole 
fortress on the iriand which still ac¬ 
knowledged his authority. Toussaint, 
who still professed himself aReuteuant 
of the French Republic, now undis¬ 
puted master of the field, immediately 
turned his forces against the Spanish 
part of the colony, which had been 
ceded to France by the treaty of BWe. 
He marched at the same tu^ against 
Port-au-Prince und Cape Tovirnj hia 
i^iprogresB was ojm opntinued triumph; 
the Spanish territory received him with¬ 
out resistance, and in December 1800, 
his authority, was obeyed from one 
e^pd >of the territory to the other. 


19. Mattmn were in this situation 
when Napoleon, who had now succeed¬ 
ed to the helm of goverument, began 
to turn his attention to the affairs of 
this long neglected and now ruined 
colony. Entirely directed by militaiy 
ideas, he imme^ately conceived the 
design of regaining the French do¬ 
minion over the island by means of 
Toussaint, who had now concentrated 
in his own hands all its forces, and for 
this purpose lent a willing ear to the 
representations of Colonel Vincent, 
whom the negro chief had sent to 
Paris to lay the state of its afiairs 
before the Fii'st Consul, Influenced 
by these views, he sent back that 
officer with a decree, confirming Tous- 
saint in his command as general-in¬ 
chief, establishing the constitution 
thei-e, which in France followed the 
18th Brumaire, and issued a proclama¬ 
tion, in which he called on the “ brave 
blacks to remember that France alone 
had recognised their freedom.” This 
proclamation cut off all hopes from 
Rigaud aud the remnant of the mu¬ 
latto population, who immediately, in 
despair, embarked from Cayes, and 
dispersed themselves over the West 
India Islands, abandoning for over their 
countiy to the insurgent population for 
whom they had made so many sacri¬ 
fices—^the usual fate of those in the 
middle ranks who stir up the passions 
of the lowest. 

2U. Toussaint, now undisputed gov¬ 
ernor of the whole island, adopted the 
most vigorous measures to put an end 
to the public discord. While he him¬ 
self published a general amnesty, aud 
paraded in trium|^ thi'ough the island, 
attended by all the pomp of European 
splendour, he comndtted to his fero¬ 
cious lieutenant, Dessalines, the task 
of extinguishing the remoiiiB of the 
hostile party. That chief executed the 
duty with scrupulous exactness and 
fatal effect The method of wholesale 
execution by means of noyades, im¬ 
ported from France by the revolution¬ 
ary agents, was pmotiii^ with oroel 
success, and African vengeance availed 
itself of the mcjans destruction which 
revolutionaxy wiokedip^dini had invented. 
While TovMaint was received with 
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discharges of cannon and every de* 
monetrationhf puWio joy in the prin¬ 
cipal dties of the island, ten thousand 
unhappy captives vere put to death 
by the oiders' of his bloodthirsty lieu¬ 
tenant; and the remains of the ardent 
I'ace of mulattoes, whose ambition had 
first disturbed the peace of the island, 
perished by the l^da of the servile 
crowd whom they had then^selves ele¬ 
vated into irresistible power. 

21. Delivered by this bloody execu¬ 
tion from almost all his enemies,, Tous- 
saint applied himself, with his wonted 
vigour, to restore the cultivation of 
the island, which, amidst the public 
calamities, had been almost totally 
abandoned. Imitatingtho feudal policy, 
he distributed the unoccupied build¬ 
ings and lands among his militaiy fol¬ 
io wei*s; and their authority having 
compelled the common men to work, 
the level ports of the country soon 
assumed a comparatively flourishing 
appearance. At the same time an as¬ 
sembly of the leading chiefs of the 
country was convoked at Cape Town, 
who drew up a constitution for the 
inhabitants, and conferred on Tous- 
saint unlimited authority, under the 
title of President and Governor for life, 
with the right of nominating his suc¬ 
cessor. Colonel Vincent was imme¬ 
diately despatched to Paris with the 
new constitution, and a letter from 
Tousaaint to the Fh'st Consul, begin¬ 
ning with the words, “The first of 
blacks to the first of whites." The 
African chief was active, enei'getic, and 
magnanimous: his deeds wul secure 
fbr him a lasting place in tiie page of 
history. But he was dark and deceit¬ 
ful, a pcofect master of dissimulation, 
and, like all who have riseu to 
ft min enoe, vain, to a de^eo of which all 
the vanity, great as it is, of the Old 
World can give but a froble idea 

22. This unexpected intelligence was 
a severe blow to the First Consul. He 
at onee perceived tiiat Tousseint had 
no intention of remaining his lieuten¬ 
ant; that the feeliiig of independence 
had t^en root; and that> unless a 
blow was immediately stiuok, the co¬ 
lony was for ever lost to tiie French 
empire. Colonel Vincent ariived wilh 


this despatch on the Hth October 
1801, just thirteeu days after the sig¬ 
nature of the preliminaries of peace 
with England, and when the now paci¬ 
fied ocean aflbrded him the meajp^ of at 
once reasserting the French dominion 
over the idand He immediately re¬ 
solved to subdue the colony by force 
of arms, and restore to*!^ance those 
inestimable maritime advantages which 
its possession had so long secured to 
the monarchy^ The idea of regiuuing 
a commerce which, with the addition 
of the Spanish pari of the island, might 
be expected to amount to sixteen 
lions sterling, employ two thousand 
ships end thirty thousand seamen, was 
irresistible to a newly installed sove¬ 
reign, who felh his deficiency in these 
particulars to be the only impediment 
to universal dAninioa 

23. Meanwhile, under the stem and 
severe government of the African chief, 
the fields tf St Domingo began to re¬ 
gain in pari their once smiling aspect. 
The milit^ discipline which, during 
the long previous wars, he luul been 
enabled to diffuse among his followers, 
affoi^ed him the means of establishing 
that forced cultivation, without whi<m 
experience has ever found the negro 
race incapable of pursuing the labour 
of civilised life. The mulattoes, com¬ 
pelled to engage in the most degrading 
occupations, bitterly lamented th8‘ in¬ 
supportable black yoke they had im¬ 
posed upon themselves; the negroes, 
forced to re-enter their fields and woric- 
shops, foimd that thei|^reams of li¬ 
berty had vanished into air, and that 
they had only made an exchange of 
masters for the worse. Their comfort¬ 
able dwellings, their neat gardens, thi^ 
substantial fare^ had disappeared, and 
there remained only the bitteimess of 
servitude without its protection^ the 
license of freedom without its industiy. 
But, amidst tiie most acute individt^ 
suffering, the rigid government of Tous- 
saint shoceeded ere long, by the appli* 
cation of foioe, in restoring, in pari^.the 
cultivation of the colony. The negroes # 
were detained, Isy the terwws of xafli- 
tary e^e<mtio% in the most oos^ete 
subordination. His Heutenants, ^ris- 
tophe and Dessaliues, attended by an 
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artned band, enforced the obligation of eumataaces commenced, iavariablj ter- 
labour, and executed the rural code minate in establiehing line unlimited 
with the must unsj^aring severity. Of- despotism of a single individual.* 
ten they caused delinquents to be exe- 24. But it was no part of th6 designs 
outeden the spot^ in their own presence, of the First Consul to allow ‘'this mag- 
for trifling acts of disobedience. The niflcent colony to slip out of the grasp 
chiefs to whom the lands were allotted of France, or to leave its reviving corn- 
submitted to the rule of a master whom meroe to nourish only the navy of Bri- 
they at once ftared and admired. Com- tain. Hardly was the ink of his si^- 
merce with the adjoining islands and ture to the preliminaries of a maritime 
the United States began to revive from peace dry, when he turned his atten- 
its ashes; and out of tHe surplus pro- tion to the conquest of the island. In¬ 
duce aud customs of the island, the gov- dependently of the maritime and politi- 
ernmeut obtained the means of main- cal advantages to be derived from such 
tainiug a respectable military establish- e measure, he entertained the most 
menk Eighteen thousand infantry, sauguine hopes of the accession of in¬ 
twelve hundred cavaliy, and fifteen fluence which he would obtain from 
hundred mounted gem-d'armez, pre- the disposal of the immense posses- 
served order in the coWhy, and gave it sions, belonging chiefly to the emigrant 
the appearance of a mijitaiy establish- noblesse, which would be recovered in 
ment. Toussaint, amidst other great pro- the western hemisphere. Having taken 
jects, had conceived the design of pur- his resolution, he proceeded, with his 
chasingslavesfrom the adjoining states, wonted vigour and ability, in prepar- 
for experience had already fb*oved that ing the means of its execution. An 
the African race, when free, is incap- extraordinary degree of activity was 
able of continued pemonal Itibour. His immediately manifested in the dock- 
activity was unbounded. He often yards of Brest, 1’Orient, Rochefort, Tou- 
rode forty leagues in a day, aud, .after Ion, Havre, Flushing, and Cadiz. Land 
the manner of the Russian czars, sud- forces began to diverge towards these 
denly fell like a flash of lightning on different points of embarkation, and 
delinquents in a part of the island, who the destination of the armament was 
imagiued he was a hundred miles off, annoimced in the following proclama- 
and wholly ignorant of their proceed- tion issued by government“ At St 
ings. He eagerly amassed a treasure, Uomingo, systematic acts have disturb- 
a resource against future dangers, od the political horizon. Under egttiuo- 
which was stored up in his stron^old cal uppearanca, the government has 
at “Mornedu Chaos,” in the midst of permitted itself to see only the ig- 
woody steeps and precipices. Like nomnee ivhich confounds names and 
most men oftcas? ardent temperamjsnt, things, which usurps when it seeks 
he was passionately fond of wosaSn, to obey; but a fleet and an army; 
especially of the old European fami- which are prepaidng in the harbours 
lies, naany of whom‘purchased his of Europe, will soon dissipate those 
protertion by their dishonour. His clouds, and St Domingo will be reduc- 
cottrtiers constantly compared him to ed, in whole, to tha,-govemment of the 
the First Consul, and nothing flattered Republic.” In the proclamation ad- 
hiiQ so much as being assimilated to dressed to the blacks, it was anuounc- 
th© hero of tiie Old W'orid. His au- by the same authority “ What- 
thority was absolute and universal; ever may be your origin or your colour, 
and the convulsions of St Domingo you are Frenchmen, and all alike free 
added another to the numemus proofs equal before God and the Bepub- 
furnished by history, that revolution- He. At St Domingo and Guadaloupe 
’ aiy movementi^ under whatever <flp* slovsjy no longer exists—all are free— 

* The American war of independence is no the boundless extentof the back settletnonts, 
exception. It was not so muoh a revolu- it is more than doubtful whether even there 
tiemary movement as a notlousl war between the same results would not have taken place 
one distant power and another; and, but for before this time. 
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all shall remain free. At Martinique 
different priryciples must be observed." 

26. The force collected in the diffe¬ 
rent harbours of the Republic for 
putpose vfas the greatest that Europe 
had ever yet sent forth to the New 
World. Thirty-five ships of the line, 
twenty-one frigates, and above eighty 
smaller vessels, having on board twenty- 
one thousand land troops were soon 
assembled. They resembled rather the 
preparations for the subjugation of 
a rival power, than the forces destined 
for the reduction of a distant colonial 
settlement. The fleet was commanded 
by Villaret-Joyeuse;. the anny by Le 
Clerc, the brother-in-law of Napoleon 
and husband of the Princess Pauline, 
whose exquisite figure has since been 
immortalised by the chisel of Canova. 
The land forces were almost all compos¬ 
ed of the conquerors of Hohenlinden; 
the First Consul gladly availed himself 
of this oppoi*tunity to rid himself of a 
large portion of the veterans most ad¬ 
verse to his authority. The most dis¬ 
tinguished generals of Moreau’s army, 
Richepanse, Rochambeau, Lapoyp6,and 
their redoubtable comrades, were em¬ 
ployed in the same destination. In the 
selection of the general-in-chief, the 
First Consul was not less influenced by 
private considerations. He was desir¬ 
ous of giving the means of enriching 
themselves to two I'dations, whose pas¬ 
sion for dress and extravagant habits 
bad already occasioned repeated and 
disagreeable pecuniary demands on the 
public treasury. 

26. The Biitish government natu¬ 
rally conceived no small disquietude at 
the preparation of so great an arma¬ 
ment, at the very time when the signa¬ 
ture of the preliminaries rendered it 
difficult to imagiife what could be its 
destination. They demanded, accord¬ 
ingly, explanations on the subject, and 
the cabinet of theTuileries at once un¬ 
folded the object of the ,^fi«dition. 
Not deenmg themselves ^titled to 
interfere between France and her colo¬ 
nies, smd perhaps not secretly disin- 
dined to the subjugation of so form!- 
^ble a neighbour as an independent 
negro state m the close vicinity of her 
sUve colonies, Great Britain abstaified 


from any further opposition, and merely 
took ihe precautionary measures of as¬ 
sembling a powerful fleet of observa¬ 
tion inl^tryBay, andgreatlystreng^- 
ening the naval force in the West In^es. 

27. The fleets from Brest, 1’Orient 

and Rochefort, all set sail on the 14th 
December 1801. The land forces they 
had on board, under the immediate 
command of Le Clerc, aiflounted at first 
only to ten thousand men, but they 
were followed by remforcements from 
Cadiz, Bresl^ Havre, and Holland, which 
swelled the troops ultimately to thirty- 
five thousand men. The first division 
of this formidable force appeared ofl' 
the island in the beginning of Febru¬ 
ary. So completely was the govern¬ 
ment of St Domingo at fault as to the 
object of the Ixpc^tion, tha^ had it 
not been for ^een days which were 
lost in the Bay of Biscay in assembling 
the different divisions of the fleet, 
Toussaint would have been surprised 
ere he hacf begun to make any prepara¬ 
tions whatever for his defence. No 
sooner, luMever, did he receive intelli¬ 
gence from an American vessel of the 
appearance of the fleet in the western 
latitudes, than he instantly took his 
line, despatched messengers in all direc¬ 
tions to assemble bis forces, and an¬ 
nounced his heroic resolution in these 
memorable words; "A dutiful son, 
without doubt, owes submission and 
obedience to his mother; but if that 
parent should become so unnatural as 
to aim at the destructiou of its own 
offspring, nothing remains but to in¬ 
trust vengeance to tbswAands of Ood. 
If I murft di^ I will die as a brave sol¬ 
dier, and a man of honour. 1 fear no 
one." • 

28. But events quickly succeeded 
each other, which warned the negro 
chief of the despe^te nature of the 
contest to which he was committed. 
He h^ recently Wore concluded a 
convention for mutual assistauee witii 
General Nugent^ the governor of Ja¬ 
maica, and with reason pkoed great 
reliance on the efficacious support of 
the English naval power to proWt hu<** 
dominions from the Hxreatened inva¬ 
sion, when tito intelligenoe of the pekoe 
of Aniietts, followed by accounts of 
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the arriTal of the French fleet in the 
neighbourhood of the islandi at once 
dissipated these expectations. He haeh 
tened to Cape Samana to obtain, with 
his own eyes, a view of the formidable 
armament of which report had so 
magnified the terrors ; and was struck 
with astonishment at the sight of it, 
covering, as it did, the ocean with its 
sails, and so much beyond anything 
yet seen in these latitudes. For a mo* 
ment he hesitated on the part he should 
adopt. '*We must die,”, said he; 
“ France in a body has come to St 
Uomingo. We have been deceived; 
they are determined to take vengeance 
and enslave the blacks.” Recovering, 
however, soon after, his wonted re¬ 
solution, he- mournfullv cast his eyes 
over the interminable fl^, whose sails, 
as far as the eye could ceach, covered 
the ocean, and despatched couriers in 
all directions to rouse the most deter¬ 
mined resistance. His fo^^ces, how¬ 
ever, even with all the advantages of 
climate and local knowledge, were 
scarcely correspondent to th#magnani¬ 
mous resolution. They hardly exceed¬ 
ed twenty thousand men, dispeirsed 
over the whole island; and whatever 
their courage may have been, they 
could not be expected to stand the 
shock of the troops with whom the 
Austrian veterans had contended in 
vain. 

29. Le Clerc gave orders to com¬ 
mence the disembarkation at C^pe 
Town, on the let February, where 
Christophe commanded; but difficul¬ 
ties arose in lE!3).ise(|uence of the im¬ 
possibility of finding a pilot to guide 
riie Vessel} into the harb9ur. At length 
the admir^ seized upon the harbonr- 
admkal, a mnlatto, named Sango% put 
a rope about his aedic, and threatened 
him with instant death if he did not 
show the way, anda bribe of S&y. thou¬ 
sand francs (£2600) if he would ; but 
nothing could induce him to betray 
his country. The precious time thus 
gained -was turned to good apootmt by 
V Cl^topha He ii|fidly otganisedsivwy* 
thin^ for burning what yet retasined 
of the town, which had be<m In, part 
rsbuat sinoe the sack; ten years before; 
rsinoved all the inhabitants capable of 


bearing arms, and all the stores which 
could be of service to the, enemy, and 
only waited the signal of disembarka¬ 
tion to apply the torch in every direc¬ 
tion. On the 4th, the division of Har¬ 
dy effected a landing on the one side 
of the capital, and Rochambeau on the 
other, under cover of a brisk cannon¬ 
ade from the fleet; on the same night 
the town was set on fire, and burned 
with the lihnost fury; out of eight 
hundred houses, scarcely sixty were 
standing on the following morning, and 
the first struggles of African indepen¬ 
dence were signalised by an act of de¬ 
votion, of which European patriotism 
has exhibited few examples. The gene¬ 
rous sacrifice was not made in vain: 
both stores and provisions, which might 
have furnished invaluable supplies to 
the army, wei^ destroyed, and out of 
the ruins of the city arose those pesti¬ 
lential vapoum which afterwards proved 
more fatid to the troops than the 
forces that Toussaint could assemble 
for their destruction.* 

30. This sinister' commencement, 
however, so ominous of the desperate 
nature of the resistance which they 
might expect,' was not immediately fol¬ 
lowed by the disasters which were ap¬ 
prehended. European skill and dis¬ 
cipline soon assert^ tlieir wonted su- 
periori^ over the militaiy efforts of 
the other quarters of the globe; and 
how could the blacks, but recently 
emancipated from the lash of slavery, 
he expected to withstand, in regular 
combat, the conquerors of Hohenlin- 
den 1 Qeneral Kerveseau without dif- 

* The parallel conflagrations of Numon- 
tium, Gape Town, and afoacow, prove, that 
whatever may be the defioJency in industry, 
or the habits of persevering exertion, the 
negro race Is as capahlobas the Europe^ of 
^e saoriflees reouired by patriotic eidrit. 
when we rocollecl that it was in a compara¬ 
tively rude state of society that all tbese 
heroic deeds were done, end that the history 
of civilisation In its later stages has afforded 
no dmUar eximplos, we are led to the con- 
dvuAoa, that the progress of refinement, by 
extending the inuueuee of artificial wants, 
and strengfhcniiig the bonds by which men 
are bound to their individual possessions, 
eis^oaUy wsakeinstbe cords of publio f«^- 
mgs, urn that afoundaUon is thus laid, by 
the -wisdom Iffature, fqrtbe decay of em- 
ptlnsin the Vezyconsequeaoesef thmr exten- 
Skw-and ’greatness.-'-' 
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ficulty made him^ maeter of the 
Spaniahpari^f the island, which had an- 
\^ingly submitted to uemro gov¬ 
ernment. Boudet aud'Latouche, laM- 
ed at Pyrt-au-Prince in the harbour, 
in the face of the enemy, and pursued 
them BO rapidly into tlw town, as to 
save it from the conflagration with 
which it was menaced by thesavage Des- 
salines; while the whole southern part 
of the island submitted at once to the 
authority of the iuTaders, and was thus 
saved from impending destruction. The 
important harbour of the mole of St 
Nicholas was occupied without oppo¬ 
sition ; but Dessalines, who had failed 
in accomplishing that objectat Port-au- 
Prince, did notabmidon St Marc till 
be had reduced it to ashes. On all 
sides the plains and sea-coast fell into 
the htmds of the Europeans, and the 
negro forces were driven back into the 
impracticable and wooded mountain- 
ridges in the central parts of the island. 

81. But this apparent triumph was 
the result chiefly of the profound and 
resolute system of defence adopted by 
the negro government, which consisted 
in destroying the cities on the coast, 
mining the cultivated plains which 
might afford supplies to the enemy, 
and retiring into the woody fliatnesses 
In the interior, called, in the emphatic 
language of the country, *' the Grand 
Chaos,” where the system of bush- 
bghting might render unavailing the 
discipline and experience of the Euro¬ 
pean soldiers.. There is nothing in the 
temperate zone comparable to the dif¬ 
ficulty and intricacy of these primeval 
forests, where enormous trees shoot up 
to the height of two hundred feet from 
the ground, and their stems are enve¬ 
loped in an impenetrable thicket of 
creepers and undhrwood, which flour¬ 
ish under the heat of a veriical sun. 
No roads, few paths, traverse this sa¬ 
vage district; almost the only mode of 
penetrating through it is b^ following 
the beds of the torrents, wmoh in that 
humid climate fre<]^uently furrow thb 
sidei^ of the mountams, where a column 
of regular soldiers is . exposed to a mur¬ 
derous fire from the unseen bands ata-' 
tioned in ihe overhanging woods. ^ It 
wasToussaiuVs desigato maintain him- 
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self in these impenetrable fastnesses, 
seudicg forth merely light parties to 
harass the flanks and rear of the enemy, 
until the pestilential season of autumn 
arrived, and the heavy rains had gene¬ 
rated those noxious vapours, which in 
that deadly climate so rapidly prove 
fatal to European constitutions. He 
had only twdve thousand regular troops 
remaining, but they were aided by the 
desultory efforts of the negroes in the 
plains, who were ever ready, like the 
peasants of La Vendee, to answer his 
summons, though apparently engaged 
only in agricultural pursuits; and with 
such auxiliai'ies, and the prospect of 
approaching pestilence, his resources 
were by no means to be despised, even 
by the beat-apoointed European army, 
idl the blacks were animated with the 
most euthusiamic spirit; for the inten- 
tious of the invader were no longer 
doubtful, and the tenor of the last in- 
structionsjio Le Clero had transpired, 
which were to re-establish slavery 
throughout the whole island. 

32- Penetrated with the difliotilty of 
the novel species of warfare on which 
he \fas about to enter, Le Clerc tried 
to prevail on the negro chief, by con¬ 
ciliatory measures and the force of his 
patemd affections, to lay down his 
arms. For this piu’pose, he sent to 
him his two sons, whom he had brought 
with him from Paris, whither they had 
been sent to complete their education, 
along with their crafty preceptor, M. 
Ooisnoni and a letter from the First 
Consul, in Which he actoowledged his 
great services to Fra£f8e, and offered 
him the command of the colony, if ho 
would sttbmitjbo the laws of the Re¬ 
public. Witih no small difficulty the 
children made their way to the habita¬ 
tion of their father at Ennery, thirty 
leagues from Cape Town, in ^e moun¬ 
tains. The mother wept for joy on be¬ 
holding her long-lost ofi&pricg; and 
the chief Mmsel:^ who was absent on 
their arrival, Ml on their necks on hia 
return, and for a moment was shaken 
in his resolution to nudniun the inde¬ 
pendence of his cotintiy by thb might 
of parental affbotiom He soon, how¬ 
ever, recovered the wonted firmness of 
his character. In vain his eons em- 
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brAoed fais knees; and implored him to 
accede to the proposal of the First 
Ctonsul; in vain his wife and family 
added ibeir tears. He left it to iimr 
own choice whether they would remain 
with him or return to France. One 
declared he would live and, die with 
his father, s freeman; the other bro¬ 
ther was agitated and uncertain. Tous- 
saint saw through the artifice of his 
enemies, and dearly perceived that 
lus submission would be the signal for 
the re-establishment of slavery through¬ 
out the colony. In the generous con¬ 
tention, pamotic duty prevailed over 
parentsd love. He sent back his sons 
to Le Clerc, with an evasive letter pro¬ 
posing tm armistice. The French gene¬ 
ral granted him four days to determine, 
and again restored theM to their fa¬ 
ther. Toussaint, upon^his, retained 
his eons, and r^med no answer to 
Le Clerc, who forthwith declared him 
a rebel, and prepared to oai?y on the 
war to the last extremity. 

83. A few days afterwards^the Tou¬ 
lon squadron arrived, bringing a re¬ 
inforcement of six thousand men; and 
the French general, finding himself at 
the head of fifteen thousand effective 
men, prepared for a concentric attack 
from all quarters on the wooded fast¬ 
nesses still in the hands of the negro 
chief. It took place on the 17th, with 
the greatest success. Toussaint in¬ 
trenched himself with two thousand 
five hundred of his best troops, sup¬ 
ported by two thousand armed negroes, 
in a strong pq^ion on the summit of 
a plateau suirSunded by preeipices, 
en^ngled with underwood or over¬ 
shadowed 1^ gigantic ttrees, in the 
ravine of Couleuvre, at 1^6 entrance of 
the hill and woody region. Hewasthere 
attacked and defeated by Rochaml^fi, 
with the loss of seven hundred mea 
Ks lieutenant, Maurepas, who liad 
gained an important success at Gros 
Home, was by this advantage placed 
between two fires, mid forced to sur¬ 
render ; and sOon after entered, with 
' all his followers, into the service of 
Republic. HessaliniS, defeated by Boa«- 
^ in the neighbouPhood of St Haro, 
uke the governor of Moscow in after 
dayi^ wim his own hands set fire to 


-his dwelling. All his officers followed 
his example,and the retreat of the 
blacks towards the mountains in the 
south was preceded by the massacre of 
twelve hundred whites, and ^ouds of 
smoke, which announced the destruc¬ 
tion of all the plantations in that part 
of the island. 

34. Nothing daunted by these cala¬ 
mities, Hessalines had no sooner reached 
a place of security in the hills than be 
meditated an expedition against Port- 
au-Prince, fPom which toe French 
troops h^ been in a great measure 
withdrawn ; but it was defeated by the 
skill and valour of Latouche-Treville, 
and he was compelled to fall back to 
the mountains. The beaten remains 
of the blacks now assembled at the 
fort of Crdte-k-Pierrot, an inconsider¬ 
able stronghold erected by the English 
at the confluence of two streams, in a 
position deemed inaccessible. Here, 
however, they were assaulted by tw’o 
brigades of the French army under 
Debelle; but such was the vigour of 
the fire kept up by toe blacks with 
grape and musketiy, toat the attempt 
to carry it by a 6oup'de-main failed, and 
the assailants were repulsed with the 
loss of seven hundred of their bravest 
troops. Le Clerc, upon this, concon- 
traM all his disposable forces for the 
attack of this important point. The 
divisions both of Hardy and Rocham- 
beau were brought up to support that 
of Debelle, and'^ an escalade was again 
tried wito the victorious troops of 
Rochambeau, who were a second time 
repulsed with severe loss. Le Clerc 
now despaired of reducing toe fort but 
by regular approaches; and heavy 
ai^llery having, with infinite difficulty, 
been at length planted against it, the 
drfencea were battered in breach, and 
everytoing disposed for an assault 
Conceiving themselves unable to resist 
toe attack of so considerable a body, 
the negroes, during the night, fell fu¬ 
riously upon toebl^kading forces, cut 
thrir way through, and got clear off, 
bJj^y elated at having arrested the 
whole FVesoh army above three weeks, 
and ir^cted on them a loss of fifteen 
hundred men, in toe attack of a fort 
BO incomtiderable, that fifteen pieces of 
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cannon only were found mounted on 
the ramparta. 

85. Meanwhile Toussaint was ag^n 
Inlying his broken divisions in the 
rear of besieging force, and had 
spread terror in every direction through 
the conquered territory. His lieu¬ 
tenant, Ohristophe, carried hia noc¬ 
turnal incursions as far as Cape Town, 
and kept in constant alarm the feeble 
garrison which was left amidst its 
ruins. The division of Hardy, in con¬ 
sequence, fell back to their assistance, 
and, reinforced by two thousand five 
hundred fresh troops, which had just 
disembarked froin the Dutch fleets its 
brave commander issued forth, and 
took the field against Ohristophe. But 
the blacks, taught by experience, no¬ 
where appeared in large bodies, and 
kept up sucli a murderous guerilla war¬ 
fare against the invaders, that, without 
making any sensible progress, they 
sustained a very serious diminution. 
The war daily assumed a more savage 
character. When the French reached 
Verettes, in the mountains, they found 
the ground strewed witii the remains 
of eight hundred whites, many of them 
women and children, who nad been 
carried away as captives by the negroes 
in their retreat. A stem feeling of 
vengeance took possession of meir 
minds; ail idea of quarter was there¬ 
after at an end. Ohristophe at length 
retired to his old and formidable posi¬ 
tions of Dondon and La Grand Riviere, 
at the entrance of the woody defiles. 
He was there attacked by Hardy, but 
the French were defeated with heavy 
loss. 

36. Both parties were now exhausted 
with this deadly strife. The negroes, 
driven from the rich and cultivated 
part of the island into the sterile and 
intricate woody fastnesses, had no re¬ 
sources for Bucoeasfully prolonging the 
contest 'Hieir n^eans of suhmstenee 
must soon be expected to fail in these 
savage thickets; they had beheld with 
astonishment the agility and courege 
with whieh the French soldiers pur¬ 
sued them into their most inacoesaible 
retreats, and began to despair of suc¬ 
cessfully maintaining the contest with 
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an enemy who was continually receiv¬ 
ing reinforoements -from apparently 
interminable squadrons. On the other 
hand, Le Clero was notlnsMesirous to 
come to an acoommoda;^n. Although, 
in a campaign of six we^dks, he had, by 
great exertions, surmounted incredible 
difficulties, yet it could not be dis¬ 
sembled that these a<jvantiagks had 
been gained by enormous sacrifices. The 
reinforcements received from France 
were far from compensating the losses 
which had been sustaiued; thesoldiei's, 
worn out with fiitigue, aud disgusted 
with an inglorious warfare, passionately 
longed for repose; their republican 
principles revolted at shedding their 
blood so profusely for the re-estahlish- 
ment of slavery; the military chest 
was exhaustetn and the unhealthy sea¬ 
son fastapproflching, which would mow 
down the troops yet faster than the 
deadly aim of the negroes. These 
feelings ^ length led to an accommo¬ 
dation. The French general secretly 
entered into a separate negotiation 
with the l^ders of the enemy; Chris- 
tophe and Dessaliues followed the ex¬ 
ample of Maurepas, and went over with 
their forces to the French service, 
where they received their former, rank 
and appointments; and the heroic 
Toussaint was left, with a few thou¬ 
sand devoted followers, to make head 
against not only the European in¬ 
vaders, hut the faithless Africans who 
had ranged tltemselves on their side. 
Borne down by necessity, the negro 
chief was at length forced to subnht ;' 
but, in doing so, he iflaintained the 
dignity of his character, and, instead 
of accepting tl^e raiik aud emolument 
which had seduced the fidelity of his 
followers, returned to his mountdn 
farm of Ennery, and ^umedflike 
cinnatus, the occupations of rural lifo. 

87. This pacification was complete { 
and everything promised a successful 
issue to this hazardous expedition. 
The negro diiefs rivalled each other in 
deeds testifying the reality of thei^ 
submission. Cbriatophe, Deasalbu!^^ 
Maurepas, zealously p^omed aR tl^ 
duties' imposed upon th<^m, by 
FrenchgeneraL Thirty thoneah4.si!t!i^ 
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k^ts were surrendered in the deparfc- 
ment of the north tdone, and stored 
up in the magazines of Cape Town. 
The French even found themselves 
oompelled to restrain the ferocious 
zeal of their new allies, who put to 
death, without, mercy, idl the negroes 
who evaded the general disarming. 
Everywhere the blacks returned to 
their usual occupations. The work¬ 
shops, the fields, were filled with la¬ 
bourite; foreign ships began to fre¬ 
quent the harbours, and commerce to 
give an air of returning prosperity to 
the scene of desolation. The rela¬ 
tions chalked out by Toussaint were 
for the most part adopted; the officem 
he had selected confirmed in their 
respective commands; and the founda¬ 
tions of a judicious syi^icm of colonial 
administration laid, b> an assembly 
convoked at Cape Town.* As the 
public treasuiy was exhausted, General 
Le Qero pledged his privatg credit for 
these beneficent undertakings: a gen¬ 
erous confidence, which was returned 
by the French govemment*by a base 
disavowal, which involved his family 
in total ruin. • 

88. The secret instructions of the 
First Consul directed the commander- 
ifi-ohief to engage all the negro chiefs 
to accept situations in the EVench ser¬ 
vice, and to send them over to receive 
employment, iiccording to their rank, 
in the French Continental armies. Jt 
was not very likely that the soldiers of 
Mha*eugo and Hohenlinden would have 
submitted to be commanded by negro 
officers, or thl^the place of Eocham- 

* The regiilaticms of Topsiniut had con¬ 
verted {>Crs 0 iial into rural sorvltnde. The 
ne§rroes were compeUed to work in common 
by th^r overseers and officers, and re(^ived 
in return a fourth of the produce, whicb 
fourth was divided among them, acoCpdlng 
to the skill and streogtit of each hufividual 
The inspectors exercised a'summary juris¬ 
diction over the labourer. All delinqaendea 
were brought before them by the proprietors, 
and tfaeyfurthwith investigated mid punished 
the Dffen(» with rigid severity. Free labour 
was unknown, and continues so, generi^ 
sneaking, to tikis day. It Was the reality of 
slavery without Its name. Those reguiauons 
were BO judicious, among a people invinclWV 
averse to voluntas exertion, that they were 
immediately adopted by the Frehcti general. 
—Dumas, vlti. 468. 208. 
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beau, Hardy, aud Richepanse coidd 
have been supplied by the sable gene¬ 
rals of division from Toussaint’s army. 
Napoleon’s real design was to deprive 
the blacks of their efficient leaders, and 
so pave the way for the re-establish¬ 
ment of slavety and the ancient pro- 
mietors. This was soon made mani¬ 
fest by what occurred at Quadaloupe. 
The proclamation of the First Consul 
had announced to the blacks the same 
treatment in St Domingo and Guade¬ 
loupe; and the re-establishment of ser¬ 
vitude in the latter island revealed to 
the African race the fate which awaited 
them under the French government 

89. During the two mouths which 
followed the pacification, Toussaint 
lived in profound retirement in his 
country residence at Ennery. Mean¬ 
while, however, the yellow fever broke 
out at Cape Town, and the hospitals 
were speedily crowded with French 
soldiers, several hundreds of whom died 
every day. The sight of this catastro¬ 
phe excited the hbpes of the negroes, 
and some insurrectionaiy movements 
manifested themselves among them in 
the mountains, not far from Tous¬ 
saint’s dwelling. Le Clerc immediately 
called upon Toussaint to disperse these 
assemblages, und he formed a detach¬ 
ment for that purpose; but the French, 
being suapkious of its destination, sur¬ 
rounded and disarmed it; and soon 
after, the general-in-chief, conceiving 
apprehensions of the fidelity of the 
negro leader, had him arrested and 
brought to Cape Town. The grounds 
on which this perfidious act was justi¬ 
fied were so flimsy as to be inoapalde 
of deceiving any one; but it can hardly 
be mode a subject of reproach agamst 
Le Clerc, for his instructions were po¬ 
sitive, in one way ot another to trans¬ 
port to France all the leaders of the 
blacks. Its infamy rests on the gov¬ 
ernment of Napoleon, on whom the 
subsequent fiste of this great man has 
affixed a lasting stain, which the con¬ 
sequent destruction of the expedition 
has'inadequately expiated. 

40. The ground Set forth by the 
French government Was, that in one 
of his letters which they intercepted, 
addressed to one of his old aidm-de- 
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camp, he had congratulated him “ that 
at length Pr^tidence hod come to their 
succour.” La Providence was the name 
of the great hospital at Cape Town; 
and from this ambiguous expression, 
the Frenhh authorities concluded that 
he viewed with satisfaction the pro¬ 
gress of tlie malady which was consum¬ 
ing them—a supposition probably not 
far from the truth, but which could 
never justify the arrest of the sable 
hero, while living quietly on his estate 
on the faith of a treaty solemnly con¬ 
cluded with the French government. 
The mode of Toussaint’s arrest added 
to the atrocity of the deed. Instead of 
sending a detachment to Eunery to 
seize him, he was called to Gonaives 
by Genera^ Brunck, on, the pretence 
that his advice was desired on the 
means of recovering the blacks who 
had escaped from the cultivation of 
the ground, and on the best situations 
for stations for the troops. The un¬ 
suspecting African fell into the snare, 
trusted to Fi*6uch honour, and was be¬ 
trayed. His last words, when surround¬ 
ed and seized, were,—“ In destroying 
me, they have only cut down the tree 
of Uberty of the blacks: but the roots 
remain; they will shoot forth afresh, 
for they are profound and numerous.” 
He was foilbwith sent to France, and 
confined in the castle of Joux, in the 
Jura, where he died soon after, whether 
by natural or violent means is unknown. 
This castle is situated on a rocky emi¬ 
nence, in a defile of those romantic 
mountains on the road from Besan 9 on 
to Lausanne. Among the numerous 
spots made memorable by these wars, 
not the least interesting is the scene of 
the imprisonment and death of, the 
greatest after Hsnnibal, of African 
heroes; and it were well for the me¬ 
mory of Napoleon, if it could bo cleared 
of the obloquy arising from the sud¬ 
den death, about the some time, of so 
many ei^jineut men in Hie state prisons 
of France. 

41. While these events were in pro¬ 
gress in St Domingo, changes which uL 
rimately were productive of the most 
impojtant consequents took place in 
Guadaloupe. That udand had revolted, 
and fallen under the. dominion of the 


blacks bya process extremely analogous 
to, though less bloody than that which 
had ensued in itslai^er neighbour. The 
mulattoes, under a renowned leader 
named P41age, had risen in insurrec¬ 
tion in October 1801, againal the Eu¬ 
ropean governor, and speedily made 
themselves masters of the island; but 
hardly had they ^t possession- of the 
reins of power, when they found them¬ 
selves thi-eateued by a formidable con- 
Bpiracy of the slaves, and narrowly 
escaped being butchered a few days 
after in the seat of their newly-acquired 
power. The island was in a state of an¬ 
archy, divided between rival factions, 
when Admiral Bouvet arrived with the 
renowned division of RiohepanSe, three 
thousandfive hundred strong, which had 
mainly ^ontriljjuted to the great victory 
of HohenliudflL Pdlage, whose terrors 
werefully awakened by thefervour of the 
insurgent slave population, immediately 
ranged himself und^ his command, 
and manifbsted, in the shoi-t campaign 
which followed, the most distinguished 
bravery: shut the slaves resist^, and 
Basseterre, the capiiAl, was only t^en 
aftq; a bloody conflict. Though driven 
to the mountains, the negroes main¬ 
tained a desperate conflict; an incon¬ 
siderable fo^ in the woods held out 
long, and was only reduced by a regu¬ 
lar siege. Ignatius, a determined chief, 
was at length destroyed at Petit Bourg, 
after a frightful daughter; and another 
leader, named Delgrasse, blew himself 
up, with three hundred of his followers, 
rather than surrender to the enemy. 
These bloody cataetr.«fihes, however, 
extinguished the revolt in the island; 
but they were*followed by measures of 
unpai'donable* and ruinous severity. 
Twelve hundred prisoners weredro wnM 
in cold blood by Lacrosse, who took the 
command of the island; and soon after, 
by a proclamation issued in the name 
of the First Consul, slavery and Hte 
whole ancient regime was formally re¬ 
established. A few dap aftersmrds, 
Riehepanse was out ofiF by the yellow 
fever—-a lamentable fate for so distin¬ 
guished a lluropean <^oer, to 'perish^ 
by ah ing^lorious death in t^ midst of 
colonial a^city. 

42. The intdligenoe pf these alarmr 
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ing events produced the utmost agita¬ 
tion in St X>omingo. The re-establish- 
mentof slaveiy in Guadaloupe, to which 
liberty had been promised equally as 
to St Domingo in the proclamation of 
the Firet Corusuh* naturally excited the 
utmost apprehensions in the blacks as 
to the fate which was reserved 'for 
themselves, in the event of the French 
authority being firmly in-established in 
the larger island. A new insurrection 
soon broke out, which speedily spread 
over the whole colony, although Cbris- 
tophe, Maurepas, and Dessalines, vied 
with each other in acts of severity 
against the insurgents. Dessalines even 
went BO far as to arrest Charles Belais, 
Toussaint's nephew, who was conduct¬ 
ed to the Cape, and sentenced to death 
by a military oommi3si<|i com[yosed of 
mulatto officers. But t|e enthusiasm 
soon became universal, as the mask of 
profound dissimulation which they had 
so long worn was laid aside by the ne- 
^ chiefe. On the night of the 14th 
October, Clervaux, Christopbe, and 
Paul Louverture, joined theibsurgents 
in the north, and their example was 
shortly afterwards followed by Pes- 
saliaes with all the forces in the west 
The eituation of the Fi-ench army was 
now critical in the extreme. By the 
losses of the campai^^ their troops had 
beega reduced to tnir^n thousand men. 
and of these five thousand were in the 
hospitals; so that there remained only 
eight thousand capable of bearing arms 
—a force totally inadequate to main¬ 
tain the whole country against an ex¬ 
asperated blaoist'population of several 
hundred thousand souls. Le Clerc 
therefore directed a cbhcentration of 
all the disposable troop8*(d> Cape Town 
and 'P<nHratt-Pnnce; but in doing this 
they were severely pressed by the in¬ 
surgents, who increased immensely 
when the retreat of the French had b^ 
come manifest, In the midst of this 
hazardous operation Le Clerc himself 
was seized With the yellow fever, which 
had already, proved &tal to Hardy, 

* ^AtSt Domingo and Guadaloupe slavery 
no longer exists; all arehee, and shall re- 
main so. At Martinique diffbrent nrincdples 
mtuA preydl: slavery ooutinues there, and 
must coatUiue.''—Proelam. Novemblnr 1801: 
Dtnus, viiL 288. 


Dehelle, and his best officers. The 
violence of the malady, t^d the anx¬ 
iety consequent on so responsible a 
situation, triumphed over the natural 
strength of his constitution^, and he 
died on the 2d of November^ leaving 
the remains of the army in the deepest 
state of dejection. 

43. Rochambeau succeeded to the 
command; but, though by no means 
destitute of military talents, he hasten¬ 
ed the approaching annihilation of the 
French authority in the island, by the 
violence and injustice of his civil ad¬ 
ministration. Instead of cultivating 
the affections of the mulatto popula¬ 
tion, who had rendered such important 
services to his predecessor, he for ever 
alienated the affections of that numer¬ 
ous body, by the arrest and execution 
of Bardet,' one of the half-caste chiefs 
who had rendered the most efficient 
aid to the French. Such was the ex¬ 
asperation occasioned by this .atrocious 
proceeding, that it instantly threw the 
mulattoes into the Arms of the negroes, 
and the flames of insurrection shortly 
spread through the southern and east¬ 
ern parts of the islmid, where that 
mixed race chiefly prevailed. Encou¬ 
raged by these successes, Christopbe 
and Dessalines made a nocturnal attack 
on Cape Town in the middle of Febru¬ 
ary; they surprised Port Belair, and 
put the garrison to the sword; and 
their assault on the body of the place 
was only defeated by an uncommon ex¬ 
ertion of vigour and courage on the 
part of the French gemeral. Exasper¬ 
ated at these disasters, Rochambeau 
renewed his severities against the mu¬ 
latto race; two of their chiefs, Prosper 
and Brachas, were seized and drowned; 
and this so enraged their country¬ 
men, tliat they all llift the colours of 
France,, to which they had hitherto 
rondered essentiiil service, and joined 
the negro standards. Informed of this 
defection, Rochambeau embarked in 
person for Port-au-Frinc^ with twelve 
hundred firilBh troops re^tly arrived 
from'France; but no sooner had he 
advanced into the open country round 
that town, thfn his troops fell into an 
amhueead^-ie^ were driven back with 
great loss incite walk 
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44. Hatt^a were in this disastrous 
state when finishing blow was put 
to the affairs of the colony by tiie rup¬ 
ture of &e piece of Amiens, and re¬ 
newal 01 hostilities between hVance 
and Great Britain. The insui^gents, 
then supplied with arms and ammuni¬ 
tion by the English cruisers, speedily 
became irresistible. iUl the foiiified 
posts in the south and west fell into 
their hands. Lavalette, at Port-au- 
Prince, capitulated to Dessalines, and 
was fcHunate enough to reach the 
Havanna with the greater part of his 
troops. Rochambeau, blockaded in 

l||a{>e Town by the blacks on the land 
*de, and the English at se.^ was ob- 
ligc<l, after a gallant resistance, to sur¬ 
render at discretion, and was conducted 
to Jamaica; while the Viscount de 
Noailles, who last maintained the 
French standard on the island, escaped 
under false colours, dexterously eluded 
the vigilance of the English cruisers, 
and simprised one of their corvettes. 
He was wrecked, however, on the coast 
of Cuba, as if it had been ordained that 
no part of that ill-fated armament 
should escape destruction. 

45. Thus teminated this melancholy 
expedition, in which one of the finest 
armies that France ever sent forth per¬ 
ished, the victims of fatigue, disease, 
iind the perfidy of its government. 
The loss sustained was immense. Out 
of thirty-five thousand land troops em¬ 
barked, scarcely seven thousand ever 
regained the shores of France. The 
history of Europe can hardly afford a 
parallel instance of so complete a de¬ 
struction of so vast an armament. 
Nevertheless the First Consul is not 
chargeable with any want of skill or 
foresight in the cdhduot of the expedi¬ 
tion, or any Maobiavelion design to get 
quit of the soldiers of a rivtfi chief in 
its original conoepi^on, though the 
choice of the troops employed in the 
expedition betrays that ot^eot when 
the design was once formed. The ob¬ 
ject of regaining possession of so gmt 
a colony was wdl worth the incurring 
even of considerable risk; the forces 
employed were apparently adequate to 
the end'; the period of the year selected 
was the best adapted for the conduct 


of warlike opeiutions. In ability of 
design and wisdom of execution, Napo¬ 
leon never , was deficient. It was the 
insensibility to any moral government 
of mankind, springing out of the irre¬ 
ligious habits of a revolution, that oc¬ 
casioned all his misfortunes. St Do¬ 
mingo, in fact, was conquered tirhen it 
was lost by bis deceit and perfidy; by 
the iniquitous seizure of Toussaint 
when relying on the faith of a solemn 
treaty, and the re-establishment of 
slavery in Guadaloupe in violation of 
the promises of the fVench govern¬ 
ment, contained in a proclamation 
signed by the First Consul. Napoleon 
admitted subsequently that he was 
wrong |n his conduct to St Domingo. 

“ I have to retroach myself,” said he, 
“for that expedition in the time of 
the consulate. It was a great fault to 
try to subject it by force. 1 should 
h ave beei^ contented with the interme¬ 
diate government of Toussaint. Peace 
was not then sufficiently established 
with En^and; the territorial wealth 
to which I looked in trying to subject 
it, would have only enriched our ene¬ 
mies. It was undertaken against my 
opinion, in conformity to the wishes 
of the council of state, who were carried 
away by the cries of the colonists.” 

46. Since the emulsion of the French 
from the island, St Domingo has been 
nominally independent; but slavery 
has been fax indeed from being abol¬ 
ished, and the condition of the people 
has been anything but ameliorated by 
the change. NominallyYi^, the blacks 
have remained really enslaved. Com¬ 
pelled to labovgr, by the terrors of mi- 
Utaj^ discipline, for a small part of the 
produce of the soil, they have retained 
the severity without the advant^es of 
servituda .Th6 industrious habits, the 
fiouriribing aspect of the island, have 
disappeat^; the surplus wealth, the 
agricultutul opulence of the fields, have 
ceased; from being the greater fliXr 
orting island in the West Indies, It 
as ceased to raise any sugar; and the ^ 
inhabitants, reduced to half their 
mer amount, and bitterly galled . 
their republican task-masters, haire 
lapsed into the indoleuoe and Itm^ 
tivity of savage life. The revolution 
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of St Domingo haa demonstrated that 
the negroes can occasionally exert all 
the Tigour and heroism wmch distiu- 
gtdsh the European character; but 
there is as yet no reason to suppose 
that they are capable of the continued 
efforts, the sustained and persevering 
toil, requisite I to erect the fabric of 
cmlised fi’eedom. An observation of 
Gibbon seems decisive on this subject. 
" The inaotiou of the negroes does not 
seem to be thjs effect either of their 
virtue or of their pusillanimity. They 
indulge, like the rest of mankind, their 
passions and appetites, and the adja^ 
cent tribes are engaged in frequent acts 
of hostility. But their rude ignorance 
has never invented any effectual wea¬ 
pons of defence or des^ction; they 
appear incapable of fonning any ex- 
trasive plans of government or con¬ 
quest ; and the obvious inferiority of 
their mental faculties has-been dis¬ 
covered and abused by the nations of 
the temperate zone, Sixty thousand 
blacks ai'e annually cmbai'ked from the 
coast of Guinea, but they embark in 
chains, never to return to their nid^ive 
country; and this constant emigration, 
which, in. the space of two centuries, 
might have furnished armies to over¬ 
ran the globe, accxises the guilt of Eu¬ 
rope and the weakness of Africa.'* 

47. If the negroes are not inferior, 
either in vigour, courage, or intdli- 
genoe, to the Europeans, how has it j 
happened that, for ibur thousand years, 
they have rem|ined in the savage state I 
What has printed mighty empires 
arising on the banks of the Niger, the 
Quotsf^ or the Congb^ in the same 
way as tm those of the Euphrates, the 
Ganges, and the Nile) Why have they 
not made slaves of the Europeans, in¬ 
stead of the Europeans of them f Heat 
of climate, intrica<y' of forests, »teint 
of desert, wiU not solve ths difficulty; 
for they exist to aa great an extent 
in the plains of Mesopotamia, and on 
the banks of the Nile, wh^ the high* 
s. est triumphs of civilfeaMon have been 
achieved, aa in Centi!xd Airies^ which 
has always remained in a savage state. 
It is in vain to aay the Europeans have 
retain^ the Africans in that degmded 
condition, by their violence and in jus¬ 
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tice, and the slave trade, r How has it 
happened that the inhabitants of that 
vast and fruitful region have not men 
to the government of the g\obe, and 
inflicted on the savages of Europe the 
evils now set forth as the cause of 
their depression t Did not all nations 
start alike in the career of infant im¬ 
provement? and was not Egypt, the 
cradle of civilisation, nearer to Central 
Africa than the shores of Britain f In 
the earliest representations of nations 
in existence, the paintings on the walls 
of the tombs of the kings of Egypt, 
the distinct races of the Asiatjes, the 
Jews, the Hottentots, and the Eurm 
peons, are clearly mai'ked; but tl^ 
blue-eyed and white-haired sons of 
Japhet are represented in cow-skins, 
with the hail' turned outwards, in the 
pristine state of pastoral life, while the 
Hottentots are ^eady cloiiiod in the 
garb of civilised existence. What since 
has given so mighty on impulse to Eu¬ 
ropean civilisation, and retained in a 
stationary or declining state the imme¬ 
diate neighbours of Egyptian and Car¬ 
thaginian greatness? It is impossible 
to arrive at any other conclusion, but 
that, in the qualities requisite to create 
and perpetuate civilisation, the African 
is decidedly inferior to the European 
race; and if any doubt could exist on 
this subject, it would be removed by 
the subsequent bistory and present 
state of the Haytian republic, and the 
lamentable failure of the emancipation 
of the negroes in the British colonies.* 


48. But it was not only in the west¬ 
ern hemisphere that the vast designs 


* The fiollowfag table contains the compa¬ 
rative wealth, produce^ and trade of Bt Do¬ 
mingo, before 1789, ana lu 1632, after fbrty 
years of nominal freedom. 


1789. 

609,000 


18S2. 

280,000 


Popnlaffon, . 

Sugar export¬ 
ed, .. . 672.900,0001b, None. 

Coffee, . . 86,789,0001b. 82,060^000 lb. 

Ships amployed 

In trade, .. < 1680 . 1 

BahofS, .... . 27,000. 16T 

Ejwjortti tp ■ . 

Iranco, . £6,730,096 Nona, 

Imports from 

ditto, ... • .9,690,000 Nona, 


i8Sl; and Duiua, 
viii. 
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of the Wh'^ Consul were manifested, decreed the sui^ession of ,the illegal 
Europe also was the theatre of his actsof the presentgovemmoSK'. Foiih- 
amhition; and the preliminaries of with a eoup^ d*liat was put in force. 
Amiens were hardly signed, when bis The Directed, by a viipent act, dis- 
oonduct* gave uneciuivocal proof that solved the Chambers; their doors were 
he was resolved to be fettered by no_ closed by French bayonets, the guards 
treaties, and that, to those who did absolved from their oaths, and all the 
not choose to submit to his authority, persons in the employment of the gov- 
no alternative remained but the sword, emment dismissed. Shbrtly idter, the 
By the eleventh article of the treaty of new constitution was published by the 
Lundvillo. it liad been provided, mat Directory, alike without the knowledge 
“ the contracting parties shall mutu- or concurrence of the people. It was, 
ally guarantee tlie independence of the however, a nearer approximation tothe 
Batavian, Helvetian, Cisalpine, and Li- habits and wishes of the respectable 
gurian republics, and the right to the classes than the democratic institutions 
^people who inhabit them to adopt what-' which had pr-'cededit: a legislative 
^ver form of government they think body, composed of five-and-thirty mem- 
fit.” The Allies, of course, understood bem, in a slight degree recalled the re* 
by this clause real iudependence~in collection of .^he old States-general. 
other words, a liberation of those re- The division provinces was the same 
publics from the influence of France, as that of the United Provinces; but 
But it soon appeared that Napoleon the council of state, of tweWe mem- 
affixed a very Afferent meaning to it, bers, with a president chan^g every 
and that w'hat ho intended was the three months, was possessed of much 
establishment of constitutions in them more absolute powder than ever be- 
all, afiUIated with the great parent Re- longed the Stadtholder, while the 
public, which should absolutely sub- frequent change of the president pro¬ 
ject them to his power. veijteti any one from acquiring such a 

49. Holland was the first of the affi- preponderance as might render him 
liated republics which underwent the formidable to the authority of the First 
change consequent on the establish- Consul. The form of submitting the 
ment of the consular power in ¥r&xtce. constitution to the people was gone 
For this purpose the French ambas- through. Outof 416,419 cithsenshaving 
sador, Sthimnielpennick, repaired to arightto vote, 62,219 rejected it. The 
the Hague to prepare a revolution immense majority who declined to vote 
which should assimilate the govern* was assumed to be favourable to the 
ment of the Batavian to of tiie change, and the new government was 
French Republic. So devoted was t!|ie solemnly proclaimed. The conduct of 
Directory at that capital to Naptdeon’s the Dutch on "this ooiasion affords a 
will, that they voluntarily became the striking proof of the impossibility of 
instruments of their own destruction, eradicating, by external violence, the 
On the ITthSeptember the French am- institutions which have grown with the 
bassador sent the constitution, ready growth and strengthened wi^ the 
made, to the legislative body, wiUi the strength of a free people. Rj vain they 
intimation that they had nothing to were subdued by the annies of France, 
do but affix to it the seal of their ap* and democratic institutions forced 
probation, as it had already receiv^ upon them, with the loud applause d 
the sanction of the people. In fact, on the indigent rabble in power. The 
the same day it was pubhehed to the great mass of the inhabitants, and al- 
nation, before the opinion of the legis- most the .whole proprietors, withdrew 
lature on it was known, the Directoiy altogether from public situations, aiid 
took for grante(3t ^at it would be ap- took no share whatever in'the ch^gfe»* 
proved. The Dutch legislature, how* which were imposed upon their ooun* 
ever, were not prepared for thisdegrar try. In the seclusion of private life, 
dation ; and the l^t act d their exist* tetey retained the habits, the affections, 
ence did honourto their mernoiy; they and the religious observances of their 
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fop^athera ; their children were nursed 
in these patriotic feelings, untainted by 
the zeTolutionary passions which agi' 
tated the surrounding states; and when 
the power of Napoleon was overthrown, 
the ancient government was re-estab¬ 
lished with as much facility and os 
univ^r^ satisfaction as the English 
constitution on the restoration of 
Charles XL 

50. Having thus establi^ed a gov¬ 
ernment in Holland entirely subser¬ 
vient to his will, and in harmony with 
the recent institutions in France, the 
next care of the Fimt Consul was to 
remodel the Cisalpine republic in such 
a way as to render it^ too, analogous to 
the parent state, and equally submis¬ 
sive to his authority. For this pur¬ 
pose, early in Noveml^r 1801, the 
Flinch authorities began to prepare 
the inhabitants of the infant republic 
for the speedy fixing of their destinies, 
and the'formation of a new constitution 
better adapted to their more matured 
state of existence; and, on tho 14th of 
the same month, a proclamation of the 
Extraordinary Commission of govep- 
ment announced the formation of an 
Assembly of four hundred^and fifty de¬ 
puties at Lyons in the end of December, 
to deliberate on the approaching con¬ 
stitution, The plaoe assigned for their 
meeting sufficiently indicated the in¬ 
fluence intended to be exercised over 
their deliberations; and'it was openly 
avowed in the proclamation, which “ in¬ 
vited, the First Consul to suspend the 
immense laboutiyi^ of hir magistracy, to 
share with the members of the As^ 
smably the important duties which 
await^ them." To render the mem¬ 
bers more docile to him, and prepare 
the scenes in the drama which was to 
be performed before the audience of 
Europe, two of the ablest statesmen in 
France, K, Talleyrand sndH. Chaptal, 
precede the F^st Consul at Lyons, 
and apanged everything before his ar¬ 
rival in a way perfectly conformable to 
his will, 

s 51. The convocation was o|>ened ox^ 
the Slst December, at Lyons, with ex¬ 
traordinary pomp. The unwonted eoh- 
course of strangers, both from iWtce 
and Italy; the immense number of 


mostiUuskious characters^of both coun¬ 
tries who were assembled, gave that city 
the air of the capital of southern Europe; 
the splendour of the processions with 
which the proceedings werS opened 
excited the utmost enthusiasm among 
the inhabitants. On the lltb January 
the First Consul made his triumphal 
entry into the city, escorted by a bril¬ 
liant troop of one hundred and fifty 
young men of the first consideration, 
and was everywhere received with the 
most enthusiaBtic acclamations. F6tes, 
spectacles, and theatrical representa¬ 
tions succeeded each other without in¬ 
terruption, and Tiniversal transports a^ 
tended the opening of a council fraughv 
with the fate of the Italian peuins^ 
The few deputies attached to repub¬ 
lican principles soon perceived that 
their visions of democracy were van¬ 
ishing into air; but, unable to stem 
the torrent, they were constrained to 
devour their vexation in seci'et, and 
join in the external acts of homage to 
the First Consul. But, amidst the 
fumes of incense and the voice of adu¬ 
lation, Napoleon never for one instant 
lost sight of the important object of 
esiabliahing his authority in Italy; and 
the report of the committee to whom 
the formation of a constitution had 
been referred, soon unfolded the extent 
of hie viewa They reported, that rea¬ 
sons of policy and state necessity for¬ 
bade the evacuation of the Cisalpine 
territory by the French trpops; that 
the infant reptiblio ** had need of a sup¬ 
port which should cause it to be re¬ 
spected by the powers who hate not 
yet recognised its existence; that it 
absolutely required a man who, by the 
ascendant of his name and power, might 
^v« it the rank and consideration wMch 
it could net otherwise attain; and there¬ 
fore that General Buonaparte ^uld be 
invited to honour the Cisalpine r^n^ 
lie, by continuing to govern it, and by 
blending with the dilution of l^e gov¬ 
ernment in France the charge of its af¬ 
fairs, as loi^ as he might deem this 
necessary uniting; aU the parts of 
its teiritery under &e same politick 
institutions, and causing it to be re¬ 
cognised by ell the powers ef Europe." 
Napolemr aoeepted without hesitation 
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the duty thus imposed upon him. He 
replied—“ ^he choice which I have 
hitherto made of persons to fill your 
principal offices has been independent 
of every'^eeling of party or local inte¬ 
rests ; but as to the office of president 
of the republic, I can discover no one 
among you who has sufficient claims 
on the public gratitude^ or is suffi¬ 
ciently emancipated from party feel¬ 
ings, to deserve that trust. I yield, 
therefore, to your wishes, and I shall 
continue to take, as long as circum¬ 
stances shall .require it, the lead in your 
affairs.*’ Loud applauses followed every 
part of thiswell-conceived pageant; and 
at the conclusion of the address, the 
whole assembly rose and demanded 
that the name of “ Cisalpine" should 
be ohauged into that of “ Italian" re¬ 
public, an important alteration, which 
revealed the secret designs, already 
formed by the luler of tVance, of con¬ 
verting the whole peninsula into one 
state in close alliance with the great 
nation. 

d2. The new constitution of the 
Italian republic, " prepared in the cabi¬ 
net of the First Consid, and to which 
the representatives of that state were 
not permitted to offer any opposition," 
was founded upon different principles 
from any yet promulgated in Europe. 
Three electoral colleges were fomed; 
one composed of proprietors, one of 
persons of the learned professions, one 
of,the commercial interests, whose 
numbers were invaluably to remain the 
same. The legislative body ocmfuated 
of seventy-five persons, elected by these 
odileges; while the vice-president, se¬ 
cretary of state, and all the members of 
the executive, were appointed hy the 
First Consul, l^s constitution, so 
different from the democratic institu¬ 
tions which had preceded it, in some 
respects merits ihe eulogium, of the 
Italian historian, as being “the best 
which Hapoleon had ever conceived 
and unquestionably, in the restriction 
of Hie elective frtmcliise to the -most 
respectable members of these different 
classes, an important step was made 
towards that establishment of political 
power on the basis of property and in- 
' telllgence, which is ths^ only foundar* 


tion on which that admirable part of a 
limited government can be securely 
rested. Melei, a great proprietor in 
Lombardy, was appointed vice-presi¬ 
dent of the republic, with every demon¬ 
stration of regard the First Con¬ 
sul—a judicious choice, well deserved 
by the character and patriotism, of that 
illustrious nobleman; tmd in that ap¬ 
pointment, not less than the genei^ 
character of the constitution, the demo¬ 
cratic party perceived a deathblow 
given to all the hopes they hod formed. 

S3. The success of this measure for 
the thorough subjection of the Italian 
republic to his will, led shortly after 
to another still more audacious, and 
which, at any other period, would have 
instantly light^ in Europe the flames 
of a general vV- On the 11th Sep¬ 
tember, Piedmont was, by a formal de¬ 
cree, annexed to the F^nch republic, 
the First Consul alleging that the ab¬ 
sence pf acy stipulation in its favour, 
in the treaties of Lun^ville and Amiens, 
was equivalent to a permission for him 
to absorb it in the growing dominion 
of I'rance. The principle was thus 
openly acted upon, that the Republic 
was at liberty to incoi'porate with its 
dominions any lesser state, (whose in¬ 
tegrity was not expressly guaranteed 
by the greater powers. By -this bold 
measure, all the north of Italy, from 
the summit of the Maritime Alps to 
the shores of the Miucio, was directly 
subjected to French influence; and Aus¬ 
tria beheld at Milan a second French 
capital, almost within sight of the fron¬ 
tier of its Italian possessions. Thus 
Sardinia, which was the first of the 
European states that had submitted to 
the power of Napoleon, which, after a 
fortnight’s struggle, opened its ^tes to 
the youthful oohqueror, and had since, 
through eveiy change of fortune, re¬ 
main^, faithful to his cause, wa# re- 
wmdedfor itsearly submission and lon^ 
fidelity by being the fti4t to be destroy¬ 
ed ; and the keys of Italy were placed, 
without Opposition, in the hands of 
the French Republic. « 

64, Formidable as these acquisitione 
to France were, they were rendered 
doubly so the measures taken at 
the aame time by the enterprising spirit 
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and vast conceptions of the First Con¬ 
sul to secure these important Trans¬ 
alpine acquisitions to his dominions, 
Louhi XIV. had said^ after the Family 
Compact was concluded, “There are 
no longer any Pyrenees;” but with 
greater reason Kapoleon might say, 
after the roads over the Simplon and 
Mount Cenis Were foitned, “ There wo 
no longer any Alps." The Valais, an 
integrtd part of Switzerland, of gi'eat 
importance in a military point of view, 
88 commanding the direct rout from 
France to Italy, both by the Great St 
Bernard and the Simplon, waa erected 
into a separate republic, entirely under 
French influence, under the denomi¬ 
nation of the “ Republic of the Valais.'' 
The object of detaching this incon¬ 
siderable state from th# Helvetic con¬ 
federacy was soon apparent. French 
ongineei's began to work on the north¬ 
ern side of the Simplon; Italian, to 
surmount the difficulties ofl*the long 
ravine on the soutli and soon that 
magnificent I’oad was fonmd which 
leads from the rugged banks of the 
Rhone to the smiling shores of the l^ago 
Maggiore, and has revealed to the eyes 
of an admiring world the stupendous 
grandeur of the defile of Gondo. Simi¬ 
lar works were undertaken at the same 
time up the valley of the Is^re and over 
Mont Cenis, as well as from the Rhone 
over Mont Generre to Turin. The 
Alps, traversed by three splendid roads, 
ceased to present any obstacle to on 
invading army; ahd works, greater 
than the 'B.omm emperors achieved in 
three centuries of weir dominion in 
Italy, were completed by Napoleon in 
Gie thi’ee first yean of hif consular gov¬ 
ernment, 

55. The command of Savoy, Pied¬ 
mont, fhe Pays de Vaud, imd the Valais, 
gave France a ready entrance through 
these new roads into Italy; not 
content with this, the First Consul ra¬ 
pidly extended his dominions titiroagh 
the centre of the peninsdia. A new 
constitution was given to the Ligurian 
'^republic, which brought Genoa more 
immediately under ^ench infiuenee. 
The secret tredty of il2th March ISfll, 
with Sjiain, by which Parma and Hor 
centia were ceded to the Italian repub- 
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lie, was made public, an^ the French 
ti'oops took possession of these states, 
as well as of the island of Elba, on the 
shores of Tuscany; while the King of 
Etruria, at Florence, a creatiire of his 
creation, preserved entii'e the ascen¬ 
dancy of the f'irst Consul in the centre 
of Italy. Thus not only was the au¬ 
thority of Napoleon obeyed, but almost 
his dominion extended from the North 
Sea to the Homan States; while the 
Pope and the King of Naples, trembling 
for their remaining possessions, had 
no alteimative but entire submission to 
the irresistible power in the north of 
the peninsula. These rapid and un¬ 
paralleled encroachments would, not¬ 
withstanding tho bad success uf their 
former efforts, have led to a fresh coa¬ 
lition of the Continental powers against 
France, if they had not been intent at 
that moment upon the important sub¬ 
ject of indemnities to bo provided for 
the German princes, and divided by 
the fatal apple of discord which French 
diplomacy hod thus contrived to throw 
between the rival powers of Prussia 
and Austria. 

58. When the conquests of France 
were extended to the Rhine, and all 
the territories on the left bank were 
annexed to the Republic^ not onl;^ was 
a host of small German princes dispos¬ 
sessed of their estates, but several of 
the greater powers lost valuable apjjen* 
dagea of their dominions, situated on 
tliat side of the river. To soften the 
I effects of this deprivation, it was pro¬ 
vided by the treaty of Lundville, that 
indemnities should be obtained by the 
sovereignswho had suffered on the occa¬ 
sion, and that for this purpose a con¬ 
gress should be opened in some conveni¬ 
ent part of theGermon empire. But how 
were the sufferers to be indemnified, 
when the whole territories on the right 
bank werealready appropriated by lay or 
ecdesiastical princes; and no one could 
receive an indemnity without some 
party being spoliaied to give him ad¬ 
mission t To< solve the difficulty, it 
was BjEpreed by the greater powers to 
i $eQular'mf as it was called, a Imge pro- 
I portion of the ecclesiastical sovereign- 
; tj^ of the empire: in other words, to 
I .confiscate a cunriderable part of the 
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church property, and out of the spoils 
thus acquired provide equivalents for 
the conquests gained by tlie French 
Republi^. Thus the dangerous prece¬ 
dent was established, of indemnifying 
the stronger power at the expense of 
the weaker—a species of iniquity of 
which France and Austria had set the 
first example, in their atrocious con¬ 
vention for the partition Ibf the Vene¬ 
tian territories, and which, by showing 
tlie Oerman princes that they could 
place no reliance on the support of the 
great powers in a moment of danger, 
gave an iiremodiable wound to the 
constitution of the empire. 

57. As it Was early foreseen that the 
partition of these indemnities would 
form a most important subject of dis¬ 
cussion, and that^ by dexterous nego¬ 
tiation on that subject, more might 
be gained than by a successful cam¬ 
paign, the great powers soon began to 
stren^hen themselves by secret alli- 
anoes. Preparatory to the approaching 
contention, and before entering that 
groat field of diplomacy, France and 
Russia inserted, with this view, in the 
secret treaty 8th October 1801, al¬ 
ready mentioned, between the two 
powers, a stipulation, by which it was 
provid^ that the two cabinets “ should 
pursue a perfect concert, to lead the 
parties interested to the adoption of 
their plans in the partition of the in¬ 
demnities, which have for an invariable 
object the maintenance of a just equi- 
lilwium between the houses of Pnissia 
and Austria.” Shortly before, a treaty 
had been concluded between France 
and Bavaria, by which the First Consul 
raaranteed all the possessions of the 
latter, and engaged to support its claim 
for indemnities ^ith all the influence 
in his power. Prussia might already 
calculate with oertaiuty u|k)u the sup¬ 
port of Prance, riot, only from gerieral 
prindples of policy and common jea¬ 
lousy of the Emperor, but irom tbe 
express stipulatioxis in the treaty of 
iu 1725, and the secret oonven- 
•Kon of 1796, in virtue of which she had 
maintained a firm neutrality, of essen¬ 
tial service to the Republic in the sub- 
eequent desperate straggles with the 
Imperial forces. The iSrussian cabi¬ 


net, accordingly, received the warmest 
assurances of support from the First 
Consul in the approaching negotia¬ 
tions ; the idea of a triple alliance be¬ 
tween the cabinets of Paris, Berlin, and 
St Petersburg, was even talked of and 
seiiously entertained at all these eapi- 
"tals; insomuch that the French envoy 
at St Petersburg, Qeue'ral H^douville, 
and the Prussian at Paris, the Marquis 
Lucchesiui, received orders from their 
respective courts to make every exer¬ 
tion to bring about this object. 

58. At length, on the 23d May 1802, 
a treaty was concluded at Paris be¬ 
tween Franco and Prussia, without 
the privity of the Russian'ambassa¬ 
dor, which settled the amount of the 
Prussian indc;umity aiM of that of the 
Prince of Orange; and such was the 
address of the First Consul and his 
ambassador at St Petersburg, that the 
coucurrence of the Emperor Alexander 
to its prdvisions was obtained without 
difficulty, notwithstanding the slight 
thus oifArod to his influence. By this 
convention it was stipulated that Prus¬ 
sia should obtain' bishoprics of 
Paderborn and Hlldesheim, I’Eschefeld, 
the town and territory of Eifurth, the 
city of Munster, with the greater part 
of its territory, and other cities and 
abbacies, to the amount of more than 
four times what she had lost on the 
left bank of the Rhine. In return for 
thesS large acquisitions at the expeuso 
of neutrm states, Prussia ** guaranteed 
to the French Republic the arrange¬ 
ments made in Italy/»-viis. the exist¬ 
ence of the kingdom of Etruria, that 
of the Italian republic, and the w- 
nexation of the 27th mffitary division 
(Piedmont) to the French territwy.” 
By a treaty, signed on 4th June 1802, 
between Fivuice and Austria, it was 
stipulated that thesetwo powers should 
act together in regulating the iriarter 
of the indemnities; and we Empftcor 
Alexander, when he ratified the treaty, 
provided for a compensation to-the 
mng of Sardinia for his Continental 
possessions, and to the Duke of Htfi-, 
stein-Oldeubtirg for his losses under the 
new arrangement Thus was Prussia 
rewarded for her impolitb desertion of 
the Europe aUianoS and seven yean 
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of discreditable neutrality, by the ao* 
quisition of extensive territbrial pos* 
seiBsionB adjoining her own dominions; 
and thus did Napoleon, who at first 
bribed Austria to wink at his Italian 
conquests by the confiscation of the 
whole Continental possessions of Ve¬ 
nice, now reward tlie defection of 
Prussia by the'spoils of the ecclesi¬ 
astical princes of the empire. The 
parties to this general system, of spoli¬ 
ation, linked as they were together,, 
seemed to be beyond the reach of pim- 
ishment; but Providence was prepar¬ 
ing for them all, in consequence of 
their iniquity, the accomplishment of 
ultimatei'etribution—forAustriathe dis¬ 
asters of Ulm and Austerlitz; for Prussia 
the catastrophe*bf Jena wd .treaty of 
Tilsit; for Napoleon tlio'retreat from 
Moscow, and exile at St Helena. 

59. The views of Austria in this 
negotiation were widely difierent. In¬ 
tent upon gaining a large iiMemuity 
for herself, and desirous even of ex¬ 
tending her frontier fi'om the Inn to 
the Iser at the expense of Bavaria, in 
exchange for her possessions in Sualya, 
she was yet opposed to the system of 
secularisation, and anxious that the 
compensations should break up as 
little as possible the old and venerable 
constitution of the Germanic empire. 
This policy, which duty equally with 
interest prescribed to the head of that 
great co^ederation, was directly oppo¬ 
site to that which France and Prussia 
pursued. The latter of these powers 
was anxious t» augment her own 
strength by the aoqulaitiou of as many 
of the eccledastical possessions as pos¬ 
sible, and to increase her influence by 
the enrichmenty at the expense of the 
church, of the princes who were in¬ 
cluded in the line of neutrality pro¬ 
tected by her power; the former look¬ 
ed only to brea^g up the German 
coufedesatioh, and orea^g a circle of 
little Bovereigas.round the Drontiets of 
the Kepublic, dependent on its auppprt^ 
for ^e maintenance of their 1 ‘ecent 
acquisitions. Russia took under its 
espec^ protection, after the share of 
Prussia was secured' by the treaty of 
May 1802, the interests of Baviuia, 
Wfirtemberg, and Ba4eh; and France 


cordially united in their support, fore¬ 
seeing already, in the extension of 
these powers wrough revolutionary in¬ 
fluence, the formation of an outpost 
whidx might at all times ope^ an en¬ 
trance for her armies into the heart of 
Germany, and counterbalance all the 
influence of the Emperor iu its de¬ 
fence. Thus was Austria, the power 
best entitled^riboth from the dignity of 
the Imperial crown and the magnitude 
of its poBsessious in the empire, to a 
preponderating voice in the negotia¬ 
tion, thrown, into the shade in the de¬ 
liberations ; and thus did Russia and 
Prussia unite with the First Consul in 
laying the foimdation of that Con¬ 
federation OF THE Rhine, from 
which, as a hostile outwork, he was 
afterwards enabled to lead his armies 
to Jena, Friedlaud, and the Kremlin. 

60. It was not without ulWrior views 
to her owu advantage that Russia sup¬ 
ported in this extraordinary manner 
the pretensions of France in the affairs 
of Germany. The French ambassador 
at St Petersburg, M. Hddouville, re¬ 
ceived instructions from the First Con¬ 
sul to assure the Emperor of his “un- 
cere desire to obtain for Russia the 
entire and free navigation of the Black 
Seawhile, at the same time, Colonel 
Caulaincourtwas commissioned at Paris 
to communicate to Napoleon the desire 
of the Czar to favour the extension of 
French commerce in the Black Sea. 
M. Hddouville was also enjoined to 
open a negotiation for the triumph 
of liberal principles in the navigation 
and commerce of neutral vess^s.” 
Thus Napoleon shook for a moment 
the finn purpose of the Emperor Alex¬ 
ander, by artfully presenting to his 
youthful imagination* the objects of 
ambition long cherished by his prede-^ 
cessors, Catherine and Patil—-after¬ 
wards in part attained by his successor, 
Nicholas. 

61. Convinced at length, finm the 
intelligence communicated by his am* 
bassadors at St Fetersbmg, Paris, and 
Berlin, of the perfect acco^ between 
these powers, the Emperor of Austiia 
deemed it high time to take some step 
which shcmld vindicate hie authprity 
as the head of the empire, and show 
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the coalesced powera that they would 
not succeed* in maintaming all their 
proposed acquisitions except by force 
of arms. By an Imperial decree he 
directed that the deputation of the in¬ 
terested powers should meet at Ratis- 
bon on the 8d August. This deputation 
consisted of four electors, viz. Mayenoe, 
Saxony, Bohemia, and Brandenburg, 
tmd four members of the College of 
Princes, Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, the 
Orand-Master of the Teutonic Order, 
and Hesse-Cassel It was universally 
known that a decided majority of this 
assembly was in the intei'est of France; 
and in effect so little did the coalesced 
powers attempt to disguise their de-, 
signs, that the pariies whom they sup¬ 
ported had seized upon the provinces 
allotted t^ them in the secret treaties 
before the congress at Ratisbon assem¬ 
bled. The King of Prussia, on 8d July, 
took possession of the territories as¬ 
signed to him, in conformity with a 
proclamation issued on the 6tli June; 
and the Elector of Bavaria, following 
the example, occupied the territories 
he was to receive on the 17th July, and 
waa proceeding to do the same with 
Passau, when the Emperor, who re¬ 
garded that important city with reason 
as one of the budwarks of his hereditary 
states, anticipated him by marching 
the Austrian forces into it, as well as 
into the archbishopric and city of Salz- 
bourg. 

62. This courageous act, which seem¬ 
ed at drat sight to set at defiance the 
whole power of Russia, Prussia, and 
France, was in reality levelled at the 
First Consul, who had, by secret in¬ 
structions not communicated to the 
other powers,enjoined this extravagant 
prejumcation of the deliberations of 
the congress upod Bavaria. Desirous, 
however, if possible, to avoid coming to 
an open rupture with France, the Em¬ 
peror instructed his ambassador at 
Paris to soften as much as possible the 
hostile act, by representing that the 
town in dispute was only taken posse¬ 
sion of in a provisional manner, till its 
destiny was finally determined by the 
congress. An angry interchange of 
notes ensued between the French and 
Imperial ambassadots, during which 


the First Consul deemed the oppor¬ 
tunity favourable to draw etill closer 
his relations with the Frdssiau cabinet. 
In consequence, a treaty was concluded 
on the 5th September between France, 
Prussia, and Bavaria, by which it was 
stipulated, that if “ within sixty days 
the Emperor should not evacuate the 
town of Passau and its dependendes, 
the French and Prussian governments 
should unite their forces to compel 
him to do so, as well as to maintain 
the ancient possessions of Bavaria on 
the right bank of the Inn.” To this 
convention the cabinet of St Peters¬ 
burg acceded, stipulating only os the 
condition of its concurrence, an ade¬ 
quate compensation to the Gran'd-dute 
of Tuscany. 

63. Meanwhile the conferences at 
Ratisbon were opened, and the fruit of 
the secret negotiations which had so 
long been depending became manifest. 
Immediately after it met, the ministers 
of FrancePand Russia laid on the table 
a joint plan for the partition of the 
indemniwes, and insisted that the mat¬ 
ters submitted to their delibei'ations 
shciild be finally adjusted within the 
space of sixty days. This haughty 
interference on the part of'stranger 
powers was in.the highest degree irri¬ 
tating to the feelings of the Austrian 
cabinet; but, with &e usual pioidence 
of their administration, they resolved 
to dissemble theft resentment. Having 
recourse again to negotiation, they as¬ 
sailed the cabinet of the Tuileries by 
the same artifices with which the First 
Consul had succeeded* so well at St 
Petersburg and Berlin, and offered, on 
condition of obtaining some advantage 
in Germany, \o recognise hU recent 
usurpations in Italy. This proposal 
had the desired effect. Two conven¬ 
tions were concluded at Paris, in the 
end of December, between Austria and 
France, which settled the affairs both 
of Italy and Germany. By the first, the 

S ensations in which the Imperial 
/ was interested were fixed. The 
Brisgau and Ortenau were oonforired 
upon the Duke of Modena, in lieu of 
the states bn had lost in Italy; and the 
Emperor teeeived in exchange the 
bishoprics of Trent and Brixen, whidb 
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were severed from the church for that 
purpose; while Passau was ceded to 
Bavaria, and, in exchfingei the bishopric 
of Eichstadt conferred upon Austria. 
By the second, the Emperor recognised 
the king of Etruiia, and all the changes 
which had t«iken place in Italy since 
the treaty of Lun<5vilie. 

64. The shares of the greater powers 
being settled, tne claims of the minor 
states were easily disposed of, and the 
indemnities finally adjusted by a re¬ 
cess of 26th February 1303. By this 
arrangement, the most important which 
had taken place since the treaty of 
Westphalia, the old Qermauio constitu¬ 
tion was entirely overturned, and a 
new division made which for ever sub¬ 
verted the fundamental principles of 
the empire. It was easy to perceive, 
on comparing tha compensations dealt 
out to the different states, the influence 
which had preponderated in the de¬ 
liberations, and the gross injustice with 
which those states Tvho hatf inclined, 
in the preceding contests, to the in¬ 
terests of France, were enricKed at the 
expense of those who had stood by the 
Imperial fortunes. The Grand-dake 
of Tuscany received hardly a fourth, 
the Duke of Modena little more than a 

* By this treaty, the oquivaknts settled upon 
the priiicinal powers out of the ecclesiastioal 
spoils of the empire, were thus adjusted:— 

1. Prussia, by the treaty of Bale, had coded 
to the Bepublic her provinces on the left 
bank of the Ehine, indudmg the duchy of 
Gueldres, lb.ex>nucipal]ty of itocurs. and part 
of tile duchy of Cloves, containing in all— 
inHABmHTS. RSnSNUB. 

Bhetcet, . 137,OiH) 1,400,000 florins. 

Galnod, . 030,000 3,800,000 

6o gained, 380,000 2,400,000 

additi<^cousistcd of Gw f^towus of liuhi- 
hauaea, Sordhaiisen, audGoslar; the bishop¬ 
rics of Hilded^eim, Paderbom, and part of 
Monster, and many other abbacies and 
ehureh'iands. 

It. Bavariouhad lost^ beyond the Bhfne, the 
duchy of Deux Fonts, tbM of Juliers, and the 
p^atlnato of the Rhine. She received instead 
the imxiortaut (bee to wnsofTnm,Metnnfdngen, 
Nordllngen,the bishopricsofWllrzburg, B^* 
mrg, Augsburg, andpassau, and a vast.nt^ 
bor of rich abbeudes and mcnaateriea Her 
tlossss and gains stCod thus— 

unsABmirrs. ttsvEsua. 

Shelest, . fiSO.OOO 8,800,000florins. 

Gained, . $54,600 6 , 000,000 

Ghlned, . 274*600 8,800,000 
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third, of what they had respectively 
lost: while Prussia acquired four times, 
and Bavaria nearly twice, the amount 
of their ceded provinces on the left 
bank of the Rhine.* ^ 

66. But it was not merely by tiie 
augmentation of some and diminution 
of other states, and the formation of a 
body of sovereigns in the Empire, de¬ 
pendent on France for the maintenance 
of their acquisitions, that this partition 
of the indemnities was fatal to the best 
interests of Europe. Moral effects far 
more disastrous resulted from this great 
act of diplomatic spoliation. In all ages, 
indeed, the maxim vee metis has been 
the rule of war, and injury or subjuga¬ 
tion formed the lot of the conquered. 
But in all such cases, not even except¬ 
ing the recent and flagrant pai»fcition 
of Poland, it was on the belligerent 
states only that these consequences 
fell; and the adjoining nations were 
exempt from the effects of the tempest 
which had overthrown their less for¬ 
tunate neighbours. It was reserved 
for an age in which the principles of 
justice, freedom, and civil right were 
loudly invoked on both sides, to behold 
the adoption of a different principle, 
and see belligerent states indemnify 

111. WUrtemberg, for its possessions in 
Alsace and Franche Coint<i, obtained nine 
Imperial cities and eight abbeys. 

)irUABlTAl{». BEVBNOB, 

Sbolost, . 14,000 240,000 florins. 

Gained, . 120,000 612,000 


Gained, . 106,000 372,000 

While such were the portions allotted to 
the states under the protection of France or 
Russia, who were to be rewarded for pre¬ 
ceding neutrality, and form the basis of a 
counterpoise to the power of Austria, the iu- 
demnitioB allotted to the connections of that 
power were of the most meagre description. 
For example, the Grand-duke of Tuscany 
bad lost in Italy the boautiiVii duchy of Tus¬ 
cany, and he received the archbishopric of 
Salzbourg, the bisbopido of Eichstadt. part 
of that of Fasaau, and the valley of Berch- 
tesgaden. 

ntHABiTAirrs. rxvehce. 

. He lost, . 1,150,000 8,800,000 fleriuB, 

QaineA • 286,000 2,150,000 

Lc^ . 864,000 1,650,000 

—6ee Bionok, ii. 840, 851; and Joinin, xv. 
82, 87. 
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themselves for their losses in war, at to soften the oonaequenoes of their ad< 
the expense not of the vanquished, but verse foi'tune—a memorable iustaaoe 
of neutral and weaker powers whioh of the effects of real freedom and a 
bad taken no part in the contest. This constitutional government in subduing 
monstrous injustice, of which Napo- the desire of gain and elevating the 
leon gave the first example in the ces- standard of public virtue, and of the 
sion of Venice, precipitated into Hbstila difference of its effects froin all that 
measures by his intrigues, to Austria, the fumes of revolutionary enthusiasm 
was immediately adopted and acted or the ambition of despotic power are 
upon by all the great powers; and at capable of producing 1 
the congress of liatisbon their frontiers 67. While the Continental powers 
wei% rounded, and strength augmented, were intent on the acquisition of ill* 
by the spoils of almost all the eccle- gotten gains in the centre of Germany, 
siastical princes, and a great number Hapoleuu had leisure to pursue his pro¬ 
of the free cities of the empire. This, jects of ambition in the mountains of 
too, was done, not by conquerors with Bwitzerland. His conduct towards the 
arms in their hands, not in the heat of inhabitants of that country led,to im> 
victory or triumph of conquest, but by portant consequences, as it first unfold- 
calculating diplomatists, in the midst ed, even to his warmest admirers, the 
of peace, without any inquiiy into the insatiable spirit of aggrandisement by 
interest or wishes of the transferred which he weis actuated, and was one 
people, and guided only by an arith- the immediate causes of the renewal of 
metical estimate in cold blood of the the war. When republic institutions 
comparative acquisitions by each power are established in a courftry of con- 
in revenue, subjects, and territory. siderable *extent and varied produc- 
66. All ideas of public right, of a tions, it is alone by the federal system 
system of international law, or the sup- —in othir words, a congregation of 
port of the weaker against the greater independent states, having each the 
powers, were overturned by this deli- po\#er of internal legislation—that the 
berate act of spoliation. Woeful expe- national ihtegrity can for any length 
rieuce diffused a universal conviction of time be preserved. The reason is, 
of the lameutahlo truth, that the lesser that separate interests are there brought 
states had never so much cause for to bear directly on the conduct of pub- 
alarm as when the greater were coming lie affoix-s; and if those interests are 
to an accommodation. Neutrality, it adverse, which must frequently be the 
was seen, was the most perilotxs course case, the despotism of the stronger over 
which could be adopl^d, because it the weaker power speedily becomes in- 
interested no one in the preservation supportable. A monarch far removed 
of the weaker states; and all Eui'ope from both, and equally dependent upon 
prepared to follow the banners of one either for his support^ may dispense 
or other of the lival chiefs, who, it was equal justice between the contending 
foreseen, must soon contend for the interests ofse^ate provinces or classes 
empire of the world in the centre of of society; but it is in vain to expect 
Germany. It is the glory of England anything like equity in the judgment 
that slie alone hlks never acceded to formed by one of these provinces or 
this system of international spoliation, classes upon the rival pretensions of 
but on the contrary resist^ it, on the other. To do so ia to expect that 
every occasion, to tha utmost of her men will judge equE^y and impartially 
power; that her acquisitions and losses in their own cause—a pitch or perfec* 
have been all at the expense of her tion to whioh human nature never has 
enemies or herse^; ^at no friendly or and never will arrive. The autoc^ of 
neutral power has had cause to rue the Russia, or the emperors of Rome, s 
, day that she signed her treaties; and deal out impartial justice in detezmin- 
that> so far from gaining at the expense ing on the rival and conflicting isite- 
of leaser states, has repeatedly rests of the differeixtprovinoes^^cff lilmr 
madesaoriflees of enormous magnitude, vast dominions, beoause they aMieq^al- ' 
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ly removed from jmy; but it would be 
quite extravagant to look for ajustde- 
oiaioD by one of these provinces or its 
representatives with regard to the other. 
Power, superiority of votes or inOu- 
ence, will ever form the basis of their 
decision ; the majority, as Tocqueville 
. tells us it is now in America, will be¬ 
come despotiq; and that power will 
never be yielded up but to the sword. 

68. The unchangeable division in 
Great Britain between the manufactur¬ 
ing and agricultural classes on the sub¬ 
ject of the corn-laws, and the threaten- 
. ed dissolution of the American con¬ 
federacy by the colMsiou of the south¬ 
ern and northern provinces on the sub¬ 
ject of the tariflf on English goods, are 
instances of the operation of the sim¬ 
ple principle, that no man can judge 
impartially in his own cause~a prin¬ 
ciple which, when applied to nations, 
forbids the extension of democratic in¬ 
stitutions for any great length of time 
beyond the limits of a sin^e city or 
particular class of society.* ^ Interest, 
accordingly, universally leads the hold¬ 
ers of considerable property, in all 
countries where democratic insfitu- 
tions prevail, to support the system of ^ 
fedend union, in preference to that of' 
a central and universally diffused au¬ 
thority; because they find that it is 
in smdl states where the interests of 
the inhabitants are nearly the same, 
and in such states only, that their in¬ 
fluence can be felt, or their wants re¬ 
ceive due consideration. On the other 
hand, the democi'utio party in such 
communities aro generally at first de¬ 
sirous of the concentration of power in 
a oentral government, a^d the concur¬ 
rence of all the representatives in its 
formation; these being the ciroum- 

* Sparta, Atheos, Carthage, Boms, Venice, 
Genoa, Pima, and Morence, are iustanoes of 
the government of a subject territory Iw the 
(^tiiens of a single town; Honand or the 
ascendancy of one commercial class in so¬ 
ciety ; Great Briiaiti, from 1688 to 1632, of 
a government substantially vested in the re¬ 
presentatives of the great properdes and 
mteretts of the state, tb is not difficult to 
V Jortaeo what must be the result of the sub¬ 
sequent trausfereuce of political power from 
proprietors to the multitude In au em¬ 
pire divided by so many interests and com¬ 
posed of such ^dely separated and discord¬ 
ant materials. 


stances in which the influence of the 
leaders of the multitude^ is most ef¬ 
fectually exercised, and the ascendancy 
of towns, where their partisans ai'e 
chiefly to be found, most thoroughly 
established. 

6fll Though not extensive in point of 
surface, Switzerland embraced such an 
extraoidinary variety of climate, soil, 
and occupation, as rendered the rule of 
a single central democratic govern¬ 
ment in an especial manner vexatious. 
The habits and interest of the vine- 
growers in the Pays de Vaud are an 
much at variance with those of the 
shepherds of Glarus, as those of the in¬ 
tellectual city of Geneva, or the aristo¬ 
cratic society of Berne, are with the 
manufacturers of Soleure or the chest¬ 
nut fed inhabitants of the Italian baili¬ 
wicks, Hor were the habits and ideas 
of the people less at variance than the 
physic^ features of the districts in 
which they dwelt Their lineage, their 
language, their religion, their affinities 
were diffei*ent Perched on the sum¬ 
mit of the Alps, they partook of the 
varied character of the races of man¬ 
kind who met at their feet and ran u]) 
the valleys to their highest summits. 
The inhabitants of the Pays de Vaud, 
speaking the French tongue, shared in 
the feelings and excitement which the 
Revolution had produced to the north 
of the Jura Those who dwelt on the 
Tessino and the Misocco betrayed, in 
their hai-monious language, enthusi¬ 
astic feelings, and indolent habits, the 
influence of Italian descent; while the 
brave Switzers to the north of the St 
Gothard evinced, in their independent 
spirit, rough mfonners, cleanly habits, 
and persevering character, the distw* 
fishing features which in every age 
have marked the nafious of German or 
Teutonic descent. To establish one uni- 
fonudemocratic govemmentfor a coun¬ 
try so 8ituated,ris as great an absurdity 
as it would be to propose the same poli¬ 
tical institutionB for the English, train¬ 
ed to habits of order by centuries of free¬ 
dom; the French, impetuous by nature, 
and.unrestrained by custom; and the 
Rusc^s, but recenUy emerged, under 
the rule, of despotism, from savage life. 

70. Ime natural and unavoidable 
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consequence of tlie establishment of a 
central demficratical government, in a 
counti'y composed of such various and 
discordant materials, was the entire 
subjugation of the rui’al districts by the 
inhabitants of the great towns. The 
peasants of Unterwalden, the shep¬ 
herds of Glarus, in vain attem^ed a 
contest with the citizens of Benie, 
Lausanne, or Zurich, speaking a dif¬ 
ferent language, trained to habits of 
business, comparatively affluent, and 
closely congregated round the seat of 
government In the unequal sti-uggle 
they were speedily cost down; and thus 
the unity of the republic was but an¬ 
other expression to them for the prac¬ 
tical loss of all their political I'ights. 
The circumstances, too, under which 
tliis constitution hod been forced upon 
them—the cruel devastation of their 
country by which it had been preced¬ 
ed ; tbe odious foreign yoke which it 
had brought upon their necks; the un- 
heai-d-of contributions and spoliation 
by which it had been followed—had 
produced indelible feelings of avemion 
among tbe mountaineers, a race of men 
resolute in their ideas, tenacious of 
their habits, and more jealous of their 
independence than any other people in 
Europe. Hence the singular fact, that 
the most ardent opponents of the new 
central government were to be found 
among the partisans of the most op¬ 
posite former constitutions; and that, 
beside the oligarchy of Berne and 
Zurich, where political power was con¬ 
fined to a limited number of families, 
were to be found the peasants of the 
Forest Cantons, who exercised indis¬ 
criminately, under the canopy of hea¬ 
ven, all the functions of government, i,, 
71. After the forcible pi'oclamation 
of the new constitution imposed by tbe 
Directory upon Switzerland in 1798, 
the country remained for four years 
the theatre of incessant contests and 
intrigues. The success of the Allies in 
1799 having brought their forcos into 
the mounteins, and the Archduke 
Charles having, by prodamation, in¬ 
vited the people bo re-establish their 
andeht form of government, an insur¬ 
rection broke out simultaneously in 
VOL. V. 


eve^ part of the country. But tbe 
Allies being unable to render them 
any assistance, or advance any distance 
into their territory, it Was speedily sup¬ 
pressed, without difficulty, by the 
armed force organised in the towns in 
the French interest. Overwhelmed 
with astonishment at the immense 
bodies of men who contended for the 
empire of Europe amid their moun¬ 
tains, sensible of their own insignifi¬ 
cance amidst such prodigious masses, 
and equally pillaged by friend and foe, 
the Swiss took hai'dly any further share 
in the contest, and resigned themselves, 
in hopeless despair, to a yoke which, 
in the circumstances of the world, ap¬ 
peared inevitable. But the passions, 
restrained from breaking out into open 
hostilities with foreign powers, burned 
only the more fiercely in the internal 
dissensions which tore every part of the 
republic. So furious did tbe spirit of 
party became, and so vehement the re¬ 
proaches addressed by the adverse fac¬ 
tious to e»ch other, that the historian 
would be at a loss to recognise the 
features of the Swiss character, were it 
not fn the lenity of them all, when vic¬ 
torious, to their fallen adversaries,—a 
moderation so remarkable, and so ana¬ 
logous to what took place in Holland 
during all the convulsions subsequent 
to the Revolution, and in England 
throughout the Great Rebellion, that 
it encourages the pleasing hope, that 
such tempering of savage inefflnation 
is either the blessed result of long-estab¬ 
lished freedom and religious habits, or 
is an inherent quality in the nations of 
Teutonic descent.* 

72. Without ^pursuing the compli¬ 
cated thread of Helvetic revolution 
during the four disastrous years that 
followed the French invasion, it will 
be more serviceable to give a summary 
of tbe arguments urged respectively 

* The usual course with tbe viotoriCtu 
par^ was to baoish their falleii antagonists 
to B&le or Lausanne; and, after a ftw 
months, even this severity was relaxed, 
and the proscribed families returned to th<^ 
homes and usual avocations. Vfhat a <xm- i 
trast to the proscriptions of the ConvenlloQ, 
and transportations of the Directoxy, in the 
capital styling itself the centre of Saropeao 
dvilisaUon I-^ionoK,'U. 861. 
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by the partisana of the new constitu* 
tion and of the ancient government. 
On the part of the Fi'enoh supportera 
it was urged, that nothing could be 
BO extravagant as to hear the federal 
party invoke the popular welfare, when 
they were in reality advancing the in* 
terest^ only of oligarchy and fanati¬ 
cism. How dnre they make use of the 
sacred name of freedom, when, under 
the name of a popular government, 
two or three families have been for 
above a century in possession of all 
the offices of administration ? It is in 
.vain that they impose so far upon the 
public credulity as to style the central 
government a thousand times more 
burdensome than the ancient regime, 
when the slightest observation must 
be sufficient to show, that the burdens 
which have pressed so severely upon 
all classes have been owing solely to 
the evils inseparable from foreign wai'- 
fore. And are the expens«s of a few 
additional regiments, and of a central 
administration, composed %t most of 
eighty or a hundred individuals, to be 
put ill comparison with at least twenty 
separate goveiiiments, embracing,Vith 
their subordinate agents,-several thou¬ 
sand persons ? Disguise it as you will, 
it is not the feelings of patriotism or a 
regard for the public interests which 
occasion all the outcry, but selhsh 
consideration and piivate advantage. 
Thinking, like Csesar, that it is better 
to be the hrst at Frseneste than the 
second at Rome, these popular despots 
would rather feign unmolested in their 
litde valleys than be blended in the 
general administration of Switzerland, 
where they would speedily be reduced 
to their pro|)er level, and where their 
voices, drowned in the minority, would 
cease to give thmn. the consideration 
to which they aspire under the mark 
of disinterest^ patriotism." 

73. It was imjKissible to deny that 
there was some truth in these insinua¬ 
tions ; but the opposite party, at the 
head of which was Aloys Reding; chief 
of the canton of Schwytas—a chief of 
on energetic and noble character—-did 
not fail to retort upon their adver¬ 
saries ^gumeuta of an opposite kind, 
to which the recent calamities ^ve 
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additional weight. They urged, ‘Hhat 
if the misfortunes of Switiierland, since 
it had been exposed to revolutionary 
agitation, did not convince the parti¬ 
sans of a central government of their 
en-ors, neither would they be convinced 
though one rose &om the dead. Since 
the disastrous period when the French 
troops entered Switzerland, and pro¬ 
claimed that form of administration 
amidst Ibe blood of thousands, and 
by the light of burning villages, what 
had been witnessed in their once happy 
and united territory but rancour, ha¬ 
tred, and dissension? It is idle to 
ascribe that continued exasperation to 
the clamour of interested individuals; 
it has extended infinitely beyond the 
persons dispossessed by the recent 
changes, and embraces, in fact, the 
whole population, with the exception 
of that limite(i class in the towns to 
whom the central system has given 
the entire government of the country. 
Every one knows that Helvetia has 
paid more in taxes and contributions 
since the French invaded it than in a 
century before; and, in fact, it could 
hardly have been credited that such 
vast sums existed in the country as 
the Republican agents have contrived 
to extort from its iudusttious inhabi¬ 
tants. It is in vain to allege that these 
calamities have been the result of war. 
The worst of them have accrued, not 
diuring war, but in peace; and have 
been, not contributions irregularly le¬ 
vied by soldiers with arms in their 
hands, but exactions systematically 
made by the cupidity of revolutionary 
agents, aimed with the powers of the 
central government. It is utterly im¬ 
practicable that such a system of ad¬ 
ministration caU answer in a country 
BO peculiarly situafed as our cantons 
are; the universal r^robation in which 
it is held is a sufficient proof of its 
total failure. In fact, the interested 
motives, so liberally insinuated on the 
other sid^ truly govern those who, for 
the sake of a constitution in which 
they have contarived to obtain lucra¬ 
tive situatioiui, oppose ibemselves to 
the unanimous wish of their fellow- 
citizenai" 

. 74. Matters were brought to a crisis 
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by a solemn recognition of the central I of reinstating the aristocratic party^ 
authority, bj' the Assembly which met who necessarily inclined to Austria, m 
at Berne on the 1st August 1801. The dose proximity to that defenceless 
represeiitatires of the lesser cantons, port of the French territory. He re- 
and of the aristocratic pax-ty, protested turned, therefore, to Bertie, disappoint- 
againet that resolution, and also against ed in his hopes, and applied without 
the power of redeemihg tithes, inserted success to Austria and Prussia to ob- 
in the new constitution. Deeming op- tain that support which he despaired 
position fruitless in an assembly ruled of receiving from Ihe j^ovemment of 
by a revolutionary majority, the de- .the Tuilmes. 

puties of nine cantons separated from 76. On his return. Reding found 
the remainder of the body, and finding the new government destitute hoth of 
that thoir absence only rendei'ed the power and consideration, and discord 
opposite party more precipitate in their breaking out mom fiercely than ever 
measures, they had recourse to a coup between the adverse factions. The 
{fitat to accomplish their subversion, senate appointed by tbe revolution of 
On the night of the 28th of October, 28th October promulgated, oh 17th 
a paiii of legislative body met, and February, anew constiintiou, professed 
gave full power to Bolder and Savory, to be based on tbe principles laid down 
two leading membera of the ancient by tbe First Consul; but it neither 
executive council, to accomplish the satisfied either of the poities in Swit- 
i-evolution. They immediately had iw- zerland, nor accorded with the views 
course to the French troops, who had on which his administration was found- 
seci'et urdei's from the First Consul to ed. Deeming the time now arrived, 
support the movement; the posts of therefore, when his interference was 
government wem all forced, the legis- loudly called for, Napoleon instigated 
lative assembly was dissolved, and a Bolder, and the six pei^ns admitted 
provisional government with Reding into^the government at his suggestion, 
at its bead proclaimed. to accomplish ahotherrovolution. They 

75. The object of Napoleon in sup- took advantage of the moment when 
porting this counter - revolution at Reding and the deputies of the Forest 
Berne, was to establish a government cantons had returned, with pati*iar<dial 
in the country more in harmony with simplicity, to their valleys, to celebrate 
the monarchical institutions, now in the festivd of Easter, and effected the 
the course of reconstruction at Paris, object without difficulty. Tbe gov- 
thau the democratic assembly convened emment was deposed, the constitution 
during the fii-st fervour of the Helvetic of 17U1 February aWitixed, and an 
revolution. But be soon ex|)erienoed assembly of jEdrty notables, specified in 
some difficulty in steering between a list furnished by the aFrench ambas- 
the opposite extremes into which the sador, appointed to meet at Berne on 
oounti^ was divided. Reding, the head the 28th April, to put a final stop to 
of the provisional government repaired the dissensionl of the coimtry. The 
to Palis, where the First Consul im- new constitution, framed by Napoleon 
mediately impressed upon him the ne- upon principles far superior to any 
oeeslty of acting upon the principle of which had ^et been extxticted ont 
futing together the difierent parties, the revolutionary crucible, was pro- 
on which he himself had proceeded in claimed at Berne on the .19th May. It 
tbe formation of the consular govern- consisted of an executive, compo^ of 
meat; and therefore required, as the a landamman and two liratenants, 
condition of his further support, the pointed for nine years; a senate of fifty- 
admission of six of the most moder- six members, who proposed sll changee 
ate of the ^posite party into the gov- in the laws; and a national diet which • 
emment. The brave Swise was coldly sanctioned them. The sense of the 
received at the Tuileries. His ener- citizens was forthwith taken upon tixis 
getic and ardent character little suited constitution. It appeared that, out of 
the First Consul, who had no inteatiqn three hiindi^ and thirty thousand p«v 
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sons entitled to vote, ninety-two thou¬ 
sand rejected it, seventy-two thousand 
supported it, and ahundred and seventy 
thousand abstained from voting. A 
majority of votes, therefore, were for 
rejection; but the government, pro¬ 
ceeding on the principle already acted 
on in .Holland, that those who with¬ 
held their vottss were favourable to the 
change, proclaimed its adoption by a 
laige rntyority. The leaser cantons 
loudly announced their detemduation 
of seceding from the confederacy, if it 
was forced upon them; but the aris¬ 
tocratic cantons, influenced by the 
promise that, if accepted, the French 
troops would be withdrawn, at length 
agreed to its adoption. 

77. Deeming the result of the last 
revolution sufficiently favourable to his 
views, Napoleon thought it no longer 
advisable to continue the French troops 
in Switzerland, where they had re¬ 
mained, in defiance of thw treaty of 
Lun^ville, for two years, to the evident 
dissatisfaction both of Britain and Aus¬ 
tria. On the 20th July, accordingly, 
the withdrawal of the Bepublican|Was 
proclaimed by the First Consul, and 
at the same time the erection of the 
Valais into a separate republic was an¬ 
nounced. This measure, contrary to 
the wishes of the great majority of the 
inhabitants, and evidently in connec¬ 
tion with the formation of the great 
military road over the Simplon, an¬ 
nounced but too clearly to the Swiss 
the state of dependence under which 
they were to be placed to France by 
the new government they had obtained, 
and contributed not a little to the ex¬ 
plosion which immediately followed 
the removal of the French forces. The 
government at Berne, aware of the 
slight hold which they had on the af¬ 
fections of the great majority of tbe 
inhabitants, were i^understinick by the 
intelligence that the French troops were 
to be withdrawn, and loudly remon* 
stnted against the adoption m a mea¬ 
sure p fatal to their interests; but 
the First Consul, tired of the incessant 
ehanges of rulers in the Swiss states, < 
wddesirouB nf a pretext for interfer¬ 
ing with decisive meet in a oduntiy so 
importairt to his mllitaty operations^ 
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persevered in his resolution, and the 
evacuation in good earnest commenced. 
The government, despairing of any sup¬ 
port from the national troops, eagerly 
, solicitedtheaid of theHelvetiebrigades, 
which was granted them by the First 
Consul; but before they bad time to 
arrive, the iusun-ectiou had broken out 
in the small cantons, and the constitu¬ 
tion approached its dissolution. 

78. In a letter addi'eased to the 
French ambassador on the 13th July, 
these cantons openly announced their 
resolution to withdraw from the Hel¬ 
vetic confederacy, and renew the an¬ 
cient league of the Waldstatten, under 
which they had in early times main¬ 
tained their independence.* In this 
important and touching manifesto, the 
shepherds of the Alps asserted, by un¬ 
answerable argiiments, their right to 
that freedom in the choice of their 

• *'We have in vain endeavoured,” said 
they, “ for four successive years, to extricate 
ourselves from a constitution which, from 
its origin, and still more from tlio violence 
with which it was estabUsliod, could not 
fail to be insupportable. It is in vain that 
we have constantly hoped that the Helvetic 
government, instructed by the calamitous 
events of the last four yeans, would at length 
find that our separation from the republic 
was that which was most wise and suit¬ 
able for both parties; and that the wish 
which we havi *' ’ . ■ • 

pressed for oi 

induced them to abandon the hope that these 
throe cantons would ever voluntarily accept 
any other constitution than that which has 
always been considered as tho only one 
suited to these states, and for that reason 
has been so highly prised by ourselves and 
our anoestora. Our reunion with Helvetia, 
which has been stained with so ^uch blood, 
is perhaps the most cruel example of con¬ 
straint that history can ofibr. . 

“In the conviction, therefore, that for a 
forced and unfortunate marrb^e diVoroe is 
the only reasonable remedy, and that Hel¬ 
vetia andourselves connotrecover repose wd 
contentment except by the dissolution of 
this forced tie, we are firmly resolved to 
labour at that separation with all poasihle 
activity; and we think It best to address 
that authority which for four years past baa 
united us, in spite of ourselves, to the Hel¬ 
vetic repi|.blio. As to anything further, we 
only wlim to preserve uninterrupted har¬ 
mony and good undontanding with all our 
neigntxmrs. In listening to our just de- 
n^auds, the Helvetian republic will find the 
only means of preservhw with us the rela¬ 
tion of brotherhood «d A kindly neighbour- 
hood.'*~Aim. Mig. 1802, p. 227. 
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government for which the French had 
80 long and justly contended, and which 
had been expressly guaranteed to them 
by the treaty of Lundville. But the 
government at Berne answered them 
by a proclamation, in which they an¬ 
nounced their resolution to maintain 
by force the unity of the republic. 
Upon this the Forest cantons convoked 
a diet at Schwytz, which abolished all 
privileges, andre-establishedthe ancient 
democratic constitutions; in which 
they were immediately joined by the 
neighbouring cantons of Zug, Glarus, 
Appenzel, and the Rheinthal. '*The 
treaty of Lun^ville,” said they, *' allows 
us the free choice of our institutions: 
we are at liberty, therefore, to overturn 
those which have been forced upon us.” 
The opposite parties now openly pre¬ 
pared for war; magazines were formed, 
arms collected on both sides; and while 
the mountaineers on the lake of Luzern 
were rousing themselves, under their 
former magistrates, for the assertion of 
their ancient democratic lights, the 
peasants of the Oberlaud were secretly 
conspiring with the patricians of Berne 
for the re'cstablishment of the former 
aristocratic privileges of that oligarchy 
—a union at which the French writers 
are never weary of expressing their as¬ 
tonishment, not perceiving that it was 
formed on true conservative principles, 
which, amidst the experieuced suffering 
produced by urban democracy, invite 
the nobles and rural population to 
combine for its overtlu'ow, and for the 
re-establishment of a government in 
both situations recommended by ex¬ 
perience, and suited to the interests 
and habits of the people. 

79. Hostilities were oommenoed in 
the Forest cantoc^p, by an attack on 
the advanced guard of the troops of 
the Helvetic republic, near the foot of 
Mount Pilatus, who were repulsed in 
an attempt to penetrate from the north 
intothe canton of Untorwalden. Zurich 
soon after revolted against the consti¬ 
tuted authorities, and the indignaUon 
of the inhabitanU was strongly exd^ 
by an ineffectual bombardm^t which 
General Andermatt, at the head of the 
forces of the republic, kept up with j 
the view of terrifying i^e inhabitants | 


into submission. But the flame now 
broke out on all sides; the peasants of 
the Oberland and Argovia assembled 
under their old leaders, end the ap¬ 
proach of their imited forces iowar^ 
Berne compelled the government to 
summon Andermatt from the siege of 
Zurich to its own defence. Bolder, 
who, by making himseff useful to. all 
parties, had contrived to place himself 
at the helm of the government) now 
lost all hope, and seeing no means of 
making head against the storm, con¬ 
cluded a convention, by which he was 
allowed to retire with his troops un¬ 
molested to the Pays da Vaud. Thither 
he proceeded accordingly, followed by 
the French ambassador, who fabricated 
a story of a bullet having fallen in the 
court of his hotel, to give his govern¬ 
ment a pretence for immediate hosti¬ 
lities with the insurgents. The con¬ 
federates instantly published a procla¬ 
mation, in^hich ttiey declared—“After 
four years of incessant calamity, we 
have at length attained the object of 
our desires. Guided by duty, and 
calle|^ by fortune, we have at last re¬ 
entered the city of Berne, our common 
mother, which your courage and fiddity 
has placed in our hands. We are pene¬ 
trated with gratitude and admiration 
when we behold the generous and su¬ 
blime burst of patriotism which has led 
you to brave so many dangers to ret 
cover your laws and your government. 
The supreme authorities have resolved 
to remain on terms of friendship with 
those who, during the preceding days 
of calamity, have deviated from their 
duty: it tenders them the hand of 
reconciliation. Tt expects not less con¬ 
fidently from its own now victorious 
supporters, that they will fotget their 
former injuries, and not stain the tri¬ 
umph of their country by acts of indi¬ 
vidual vengeance.” 

80. MeanwhSiS Reding convoked a 
general diet to be held at Schwytz; 
and announced to ^e assembled csbt 
tons the necessity of renouncing fcni$ 
ever all political privile^S, and cod- 
ceding to the people subysot^ to 
government, as to lawful brothoilz, the 
same liberties and privileges wh^* 
enjoyed by the inhabitants' of 
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A. resolution wise and just in itself, 
and which sufficiently indicated the 
intention not to re-establish those vexa- 
tious distinctions in political power, 
by which the Swiss confederacy had 
been sp long deformed. The diet met 
on the 27th of September, and imme* 
diatelyradopted the resolution to raise 
an armed for^ of twenty thousand 
men. At the same time, the truce 
agreed upon with Colder having ex¬ 
pired, hostilities were renewed on the 
side of the Pays de Vaud; and Fri¬ 
bourg, after a sharp cannonade, fell 
into the hands of the confedei'ates. 
The approaching dissolution' of the 
central government was now apparent: 
the national guards of the Pays de 
Vaud, who hsd taken, up arms in its 
defence, were driven back in disorder 
from Morat to Meudon; Payerne opened 
its gates; and the discomfited autho¬ 
rities could hardly assemble two thou¬ 
sand men at Lausanne for thdir defence. 
Already the Swiss troops, in great force, 
were approaching the shoresaif the Le¬ 
man lake, and the fugitive government 
was preparing to retire into the nfigh- 
houring temtory of France, when a 
new actor appeared on the stage, and 
the wishes of Switzerland were crushed 
for a long course of years by the armed 
interferenoe of the First Consul His 
resolution to interfere in a decisive 
manner in the affairs of Switzerland 
was immediately tcken. *' Now,’* sSid 
be, ** &at the counter-revolution there 
is openly announced, I can no longer 
be deceived, rlf the insurgents bad 
measit to deceite 140 , they should not 
have put at the head of their columns 
the royalist regiment tif Badhman. 1 
win permit no counter-revolution any¬ 
where, neither in Switzerland, in Italy, 
in Hullaud, nor in France. 1 wQi never 
surrender to fifteen hundred mercena¬ 
ries in the pay of England, tho^e for- 
midcAU baationi of the which the 

Coalition was unable, during two cam¬ 
paigns, to wrest from our brave lol- 
^ diers. Talk not to me ot the wishes of 
* ^ Swiss pwple; what they call stsoh, 
is nothing but the wishes of tw 6 hun¬ 
dred aristocratic families. I esteem 
that^ brave people too much to believe 
they will submit to sudi a'yoke; bn^ 
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whether they desire it ^or not, my 
part is taken. 1 have the security of 
forty millions of men, whom 1 com¬ 
mand, to attend to., I shall declare 
myself the mediator of the S'tviss con¬ 
federacy, and give it a constitution 
suited to its rights, and the nature nf 
its territory. 1 shall support my me¬ 
diation in an effectual manner by thiriy 
thousand men. But if, contrary to 
my wishes, I cannot thus pacify them, I 
shall annex to France the Pays deVaud, 
and all that adjoins Franche-Comtd, and 
I unite the rest to the Forest cantons. 
Switzerland must be friendly to Franco, 
or cease to exist.*’ 

81. On the 4th October, General 
Rapp, aide-de-camp to Napoleon, ar¬ 
rived at Lausanne with tlie following 
proclamation by the French govern¬ 
ment:—“Inhabitants of Helvetia! 
Swiss blood has flowed from the hands 
of the Swiss. For two years you have 
exhibited the mostdeplorable spectacle. 
Contending factions have alternately 
possessed themselves of power. They 
have signalised their ephemeral autho¬ 
rity by a system of partiality which 
revealed at once their weakness and 
incapacity. You have disputed for 
three years without coming to an un¬ 
derstanding. If you are abandoned to 
yourselves, you will massacre each 
other for three years longer without 
interruption. Your history proves that 
you can never settle your intestine 
divisions except by the interposition of 
France. It is true 1 had intended not 
to intermeddle in your affhirs. 1 had 
seen all your different administrations 
seek my advice without follo.wing it, 
and not unfrequently abuse my name 
to the purposes of their interests and 
their passions; bu|i I can no longer 
remain an unconcerned spectator of the 
misfortunes which are devouring you. 
1 revoke my resolution. I will become 
the mediator in your differences; but 
my mediation shall be efficacious, and 
such as suits the dignity of the great 
nation which I represent Five days 
after the publication of the present 
proclatnation^ the senate shall airaembte 
at Beme. The govemment^eitabUshed 
at that place since the capitulatimi is 
dissolves All autiioxities whatever. 
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oonatitated by it, are at an end. The 
troopa who have been in arms for 
six mouths shall alone be retained. 
All the others are hereby disbanded, 
and re<|aired to lay down their 
arms.” 

82. This haughty proclamation was 
a severe blow to the confederate chiefs 
at the moment of triumph j for nearly 
the whole country hod now ranged 
themselves under their banners, and, 
with the exception of the Pays do 
Vaud, Switzerland had unanimously 
overturned the coi^stitution forced 
upon her by France. The dignity of 
their conduct was equal to its wisdom 
under this cruel' reverse. Disdaining 
to submit to the yoke of the concjueror, 
and yet sensible of their inability to 
contend with so formidable a state 
without the aid of more efficient allies, 
they invoked the support of Austria 
and the other powers, to assert for them 
the independence stipulated by the 
treaty of Lundville; and, finding the 
Imperial cabinet deaf to their entrea¬ 
ties, still refused to separate, protested 
against the violence by which they 
were menaced, and declaicd that “ they 
yielded only to force.” They despatch¬ 
ed a confidential agent to Paris, who 
addressed himself to the ambassadors 
of all the other states, imploring their 
assistance. ” 8001 * 0017 ,” said he to the 
English ambassador, *' did Switzerland 
find herself independent than she was 
desirous of returning to her ancient 
institutions, rendered still dearer to 
her by her late misfortunes. Almost 
the whole of the country, with unex¬ 
ampled unanimity and moderation, 
threw off the yoke. The aristocratic 
cantons renounced their etclusive pn- 
vileges. 'I’he njw cantons were left 
at liberty to form their own consti¬ 
tutions. Who could have imamned 
that Buonaparte, in defiance of the 
treaty of Dunt^ville, woul^ have issued 
such a decree as has just appeared ? 
Is on independent nation to be thus 
treated! Should he persist in his de¬ 
termination, and the other powers not 
interfere, it only remiUnB for us either 
to bur/ni^uraelves hi the ruins of our 
houses,’'&ough without hope of sue- 
oessful reaiaiiaaoe, prostrated, as we are 


before the colossus that is about to 
ovemhelm us, or debase ourselves in 
the eyes of the whole universa Will 
th*e government of England, ever so 
generous, do nothing for us, under 
circumstances which are to decide 
whether we are still to be ranked 
among free people? We have only 
men left ua The revolution, and 
spoliations without end, have exhaust¬ 
ed our means. We are without arms, 
ammunition, stores, or money to pur¬ 
chase them.” But though all the Con¬ 
tinental powers warmly sympathised 
with these feelings, none ventured to 
give expression to them. England ‘ 
alone interfered, and by an energetic 
note protested against ibis subjugation 
of a neutral power, in direct violation 
of the treaty of Lun^viUe, and des¬ 
patched a confidential agent to the bor¬ 
ders of Helvetia to ascertain the real 
state of the country. But finding it 
impossibil^ to rouse the Coutiueutal 
powers to any interference on its be¬ 
half, she Justly deemed it inexpedient 
tp proceed further at that moment in 
support of BO remote and inland a 
state. 

83. All was soon accoipplishcd. Ney 
entered Switzerland with twenty thou¬ 
sand men, and occupied, without re¬ 
sistance, Soleure, Zui'ich, and Berne; 
the scene of violence commenced by 
the imposition of a contribution of six 
hundred thousand francs on tl^e cities 
which had fallen under the power of 
the invaders. The subjugation of 
Switzerland being resolved on, the 
tyi'annical process was, however, car¬ 
ried into effect with as much clemency 
and moderation as the circumstances 
would admit Ney executed his duty 
with humanity and discretion. He 
sent a perempto^ order to the diet to 
dissolve its forces; and supported the 
mandate by the advance of masses, 
evidently overwhelming, to St Gidl, 
GlaruS, and Schwytz. Yielding to 
necessity, they ordered their troops to 
disband, and closed their sittings b^ a 
touching appeal to posteiity, in 
they protes^d against the violence by 
which they had been oppressed, and 
bequeathed to happier tunes the duty 
of restoring the liberties of their coon- 
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try * At the same time they notified 
to Ney, *‘that the diet a* Schwytz, 
yielding to force, had come to the re* 
solution of separating, inserting, hoV* 
ever, in the name of all Switzerland, 
the same reservation for the future 
which it had already made known in 
its public proclamation.” Aloys Red¬ 
ing, after the disbanding of the troops, 
disdained either to fly or to make sub¬ 
mission, but remained at Schwytz, 
ready to undertake, in his own person, 
all the responsibility consequent on his 
patriotic devotion. He was soon after 
arrested, along with his brother the 
Landamman of Baden, and some other 
leaders of the confederates, and'sent 
under a strong guard to Zurich, from 
whence, in a short time, he was trans¬ 
ferred to the castle of Chillon, on the 
lake of Geneva—a fortress rendered 
more interesting in the eyes of free¬ 
dom by his captivity, than by the 
suffeiings of the feudal prisoner over 
whose fate modern gCnius has thrown 
an imperishable lustre. ^ 

84. Resistance being thus rendered 
hopeless in Switzerland, a diet of fifty- 
six deputies of the cantons was*^ ap¬ 
pointed to meet at Paris, in the Decem¬ 
ber following, tu deliberate on the for¬ 
mation of a constitution, and receive 
the law from the First Consul. His 
conduct and language on this occasion 
were distiuguished by his' usual pene¬ 
tration and ability, and a most unusual 

* This memorable address, worthy of the 
country of Tell, was couched In the follow¬ 
ing termsThe deputies of the Cantons 
have come to the rcaolution of surrendering 
the powers with which they were Invested 
into the hands of their constituents, inas¬ 
much as the force of foreign armies opposes 
an irresistible bar to the accomplishment of 
their duties. But while they recognise tho 
necessity of submission, the deputies conjure 
'their eouatihients not for one moment to 
believethat it can impairthelr right to choose 
their own form of go veiilmeQt<-aright which 
they inherit from the rirtues and courage of 
tlieir uicestors, and which is expressly goa- 
rsutcod by the'treaty of Luneville. "with 
this view, while they yield to force, ttiey are 
^ resolved to do nothing which may imi^r 
•that predous bequest to future generations, 
or Siinction in any decree that v?hich other 
inhabitontS'Of Switzerland, by aocepting such 
an alienation, ipay have the appearanoo of 
lapwing."—Jourtti, xv. 138; and 'Buiua, 


degree of lenity and forbeamnee. In¬ 
deed if anything could haVo reconciled 
the Swiss to the loss of their indepen¬ 
dence, it must have been the wisdom 
and equity which characteriseid his me¬ 
diation. “ The situation of your coun¬ 
try,” said he to the assembled deputies, 
**i8 critical; moderation, prudence, 
and the sacrifice of passion, are neces¬ 
sary to save it. I have undertaken, in 
the face of Europe, the engagement to 
render my mediation efficacious. I will 
faithfully dischargeall the duties which 
that sacred function imposes on me; 
but that which might be difficult with¬ 
out your concunrence becomes easy by 
your infiueuce and a8Bistanc& ':%iiit* 
zerland does not resemble any otl^r 
country ; its geographical and topogra¬ 
phical situation, the difference of reli¬ 
gion, and extreme variety of manners 
which prevail in its various parts, ren¬ 
der it an exception to all other states. 
Nature has made your country federa¬ 
tive ; to attempt to conquer it is not 
the part of wisdom. Circumstances, 
the spirit of past ages, have established 
among you sovereign and subject peo¬ 
ple. New circumstances, and the spirit 
of a different age, have introduced 
equality of right between all the parts of 
your teiTitory. Many of your states 
have been governed for centuries by 
the most absolute democracy; others 
have fallen under the dominion of par¬ 
ticular families, and subjects have grown 
into sovereigns. The influence of pub¬ 
lic opinion in Italy, Savoy, France, and 
Alsace, which surround you, have power¬ 
fully contributed to the formation of 
these institutions. The disposition of 
these countries is now changed, and 
yours must undeigo a correspanding 
modification. The renunciation of aU 
exclusive privileges lii at once the wish 
and the interest of your people, 

85. “ What your interests require is 
—1. Equality of rights among the :whole 
eighteeh cantons; 2. A sincere and 
voluntary renunciation of all exclusive 
privileges on the pait of the portrioian 
families; 8. A federative organisation, 
where every canton finds itself arranged 
according to its language, i^weli^ion, 
its manners, its integtests and opinions. 
The central gevenunent remains to he 
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provided for^ but it is of much less 
consequence than the cantonal organi¬ 
sation. It is impossible to establish 
uniformity, either in finances, army, or 
civil administration, amongst you. You 
have never maintained regular armies, 
nor had established accredited agents 
at the courts of the diflTerent govern¬ 
ments. ' Situated on the summit of 
the mountains which separate France, 
Italy, and Germany, you participate 
in the disposition of all these difier- 
ent countries. Strict neutrality, a 
prosperous commerce, and family ad¬ 
ministration, can alone secure your 
interests, or be suited to your wishes. 
Every organisation that could bo estab¬ 
lished amongst you, hostile to the wishes 
or welfare of France, would injure you 
in the most essential particulars. After 
having addressed yoti as becomes one 
of your own citizens, I must no%v use 
the language befitting the chief magis¬ 
trate of two of your most powerful 
neighbour's; and 1 must at once declare, 
that neither France nor the Italian re¬ 
public will ever suffer a system to be 
established amongst you calculated to 
promote the interests of their enemies. 
The repose and tranquillity of forty mil¬ 
lions of men, your immediate neigh¬ 
bours, without whom you can neither* 
exist as a state nor subsist as individuals, 
are also of no small weight in the scale 
of pubUo justice. Let nothing, as con¬ 
cerns them, be hostile amongst you; 
let everything, on the contrary, be in 
conformity with your interests; and 
let it continue, as in times past, your 
first object, your first policy, your fiwt 
inclination, your first duty, to permit 
nothing, to leave nothing on your ter¬ 
ritory which, directly or indirectly, 
can prejudice the interests, the honour, 
or the cause of tfie French people. It 
is indispensable, not merely that there 
should exist no sori of disquietude for 
that portion of our ten*itory which is 
open, and which you cover; but that 
we should further fml the assurance 
thai^ if your neutrality were ever to be; 
violated, your intereit^ not less than 
your inclination, would lead you to 
range yoprselves under the banner of 
¥Vanoe, rather than in opporiUon to 
it” 


86 . Apart from the determination 
here openly announced of subjecting 
Switzerland to the influence and even 
government of France, which, however 
alanningto all the neighbouring powers, 
as chief magistrate of that counizy, the 
First Consul was naturally led to desire, 
there can be no doubt that the prin¬ 
ciples which he here setfarth were those 
which the most profound wisdom would 
have suggested for terminating the dis¬ 
sensions of which it had so long been 
the prey. They gave, accordingly, al¬ 
most as great umbrage to the vehement 
republican as to the iiltra-conseivative 
party: the former deploring the re¬ 
establishment of a fedei'al union, and 
the separate constitution of different 
cantons; the latter, the formation of a 
central government, under the' influ¬ 
ence, and subject to the control of 
France. Both parties conducted the 
debate with much warmth, and the 
greatest ajpilities of Franoe and Switzer¬ 
land were employed in the conference, 
which togk place in the council of state 
at Paris, m presence of the First Con¬ 
sul At length the discussion was termi¬ 
nated by the Act of Mediation publish¬ 
ed by ISfapoleon on the 19th February 
1803, which, for the remainder of his 
reign, settled the condition of the Hel¬ 
vetic confederacy. 

87. By this act Switzerland was di¬ 
vided into nineteen cantons; the lesser 
ones were revived, and their limits re¬ 
established as formerly. The Oberland 
was I'estored to Berne; but the states 
of the Pays de Yaud, Argovia, Thur- 
govia, St Gall, and th6*TeBBino, which 
formerly had been subjected to the 
other cantons, were elevated to the 
rank of constituent members of the 
confederacy. Five of the principal can¬ 
tons, namely, Fi’ibourg, Berne, Soleure, 
Zurich, and Luzern, were styled di* 
recting cantons, and the diet sat, year 
about, at their chief towns; and for 
that year thq chief magistrate of that 
canton was Landamman of Switzer¬ 
land. The federal contingent was 
fixed at 15,203 men, and 490,607 
(£20,000). All ezolusive priyile^ 
were abolished, so that the citizen of 
any one canton yrm a denizen of any 
part of the confederacy. AU aUitinoes 
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of one eanton with imother, or with a 
foreign state, were interdicted. Each 
canton sent a deputy to the diet; 
l^rne, Zurich, Vaud, Argovia, St Gall, 
and the Qrisotis, each sent two. The 
functions of the supreme council were 
declared to be,—1. To proolaimwar or 
peace, .and conclude foreign alliances, 
which required the consent of three- 
fourths of the diet; 2. To fix regula¬ 
tions for foreign commerce, capitula¬ 
tions in foreign services, and the re¬ 
cruiting of soldiers; 3. To levy the 
contingent, and appoint commanders 
of the armed force, and the foreign am¬ 
bassadors; 4. To adopt measures of 
external utility, and settle disputes be¬ 
tween one canton and another. The 
act concluded in these terms-:—“ The 
present act, the result of long confer¬ 
ences with enlightened persons, appears 
to us the best tlxat could be devised for 
the constitutiou and hapjnuess of the 
Swiss. As soon as it is carried iuto 
exocutiou, the French troops shall with¬ 
draw. \Ve recognise Helvetia, as or¬ 
ganised by this act, as an inaepeudent 
power, and guarantee the federal con¬ 
stitution, and that of each cautofi in 
particular, against the enemies of the 
tranquillity of the state.’' 

88 . The subsequent dispositions of 
the First Consul were all dictated by a 
desire to render the foreign yoke then 
imposed upon the Swiss as light os pos- 
gilde, and win the affections of a people 
whose situation rendered their neu¬ 
trality of more value to France than 
their alliance. Satisfied with the erec¬ 
tion of the Valais ihto a separate re¬ 
public, which gave him the entire com¬ 
mand of the Simplon noad, Napoleon 
allowed the Swiss to retain their uen- 
tralit^r, rejected all idea of an alliance 
offensive and defensive, and modified 
the existing stipulated contingent iuto 
a levy of sixteen regiments, who were 
taken into the pay of the French He- 
publia These lenient conditions gave 
universal satisfactiou in Switzerland. 
The deputies of the cantons met at 
tiPribourg in the beginning of July, 
under the auspice of Louis d'Affry, de- 
bv Napoleon as .the first Ian- 
.^B^hilan of the confederacy; while the 
^|(wence of Aloys Ueding, as deputy 
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for Sehwyta^ gave testimony to the 
commenoement of the sysWm of fusion 
which it was so much the object of the 
First Consul to establish in all the coun¬ 
tries subjected to his dominion, and 
proved, that if the Swiss were not re¬ 
conciled to the foreign yoke, atleast they 
had abandoned all hope of further re¬ 
sisting it.* 

* The sagadty with which the First Con¬ 
sul disurlniiuatecL the most important foe- 
tnres in tlie ooudition of the Swiss cautojis, 
may be appreciated by the following extracts 
from the speech be delivered on tbc forma¬ 
tion of the internal constitution of the ouu- 
fcdoracyThe re-establishment of the an¬ 
cient order of things in the democratic can- 
tona is the best course which can be adopted 
both for you and me. They are the Btates 
whose peculiar form of government renders 
them so interesting hi tlie eyes of oil Eurojie; 
but for this pure democracy, you would ex¬ 
hibit notlting which is not to be found else¬ 
where. Beware of oxtlnguiahing so romark- 
able a distinction 1 know well that this demo¬ 
cratic system of administration has many in- 
(Kmveiiienecs; but it is established, it has sub¬ 
sisted tor centuries, it springs from the cir¬ 
cumstances, situation, and primitive habitsot 
the people, trom tlic genius of the place, and 
cannot 'with aafety bo abandoned, - When 
usage and systematic 0 [)iniou find tlioinsclves 
in opposition, the latter must giye way. You 
must never take away from a democratic so¬ 
ciety the practical exorcise of its privileges. 
To give such exercise a direction consistent 
with the tranquillity of the state, is the part 
of true political wisdom. Xu ancient Komu 
the votes were counted by classes; and they 
threw iuto the last class the whole body of 
indigent citizens, while the first contained 
only a few hundred of the most opulent in¬ 
dividuals ; but the iiopulaoe wore cuutoiit, 
and, amused with the solicitation of their 
votes, did not perceive the Iminenso diffor- 
etieo in their relative value, and that, «U put 
together, they did not equal the iadusneo of 
a few of the great patiioian families. 

" Since the Bovolutioo, you have never 
ceased to seek your safety independent of 
France. Tour position, your lustory, hi fine, 
common sense, forbid it. Tlie mterests of 
defence bind SwitzerUnd to Francethose 
ofat^ck render it of salue in the eyes of 
other powers. The first is fiermanent and 
constant ; the second depends on fortune 
and political combimtlou, andean only bo 
troueiont in its operation. Switzerland can 
never defend its plains except wltli aid 
of Prance; Franco is otien to attack on the 
Swiss, froutior; Austria is not, fur she is 
Covered by the bulwark of the TyVol. I 
would have gone to war on account of Swit- 
xerland; 1 would have sacrificed a hundred 
tlionsand men, rather than allow it to reinaiu 
in the hands of the party who were at the 
head of the last insurrection, so great is the 
influenoe of ita geographical position upon 
France. "->Tiuoat7nxAt7, 803, 387. 
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89. The (dignified conduct of the 
Swiss patriots, in the last extremity of 
their independence, and the necessity to 
which they reduced the First Consul 
of openly employing force to subdue 
them, was in the highest degree con¬ 
trary to his wishes, and pixiTed more 
prejudical to his interests in Europe 
than any other event which had occur¬ 
red under his government. ■ He had 
hoped that all necessity for a visible 
conquest would be prevented by one of 
the factions openly invoking his as¬ 
sistance; and that thus Switzerland 
would be subjugated as other countries 
had been, by dividing without appear¬ 
ing to do violence to the people. The 
unanimous expression of public detes¬ 
tation which attended the proclamation 
of the French constitution, and the in¬ 
stant overthrow of the government, 
which followed tlie removal of the 
French troops, entirely frustrated this 
insidious design, and compelled Napo¬ 
leon to thiuw off the mask, and, in di¬ 
rect violation of the treaty of Lundville, 
openly accomplish the subjugation of 
the country. This violent proceeding 
was not less painful to the feelings of 
the people, than it was alarming to 
the goveiiiments of all the neighbour¬ 
ing states. To see the great central 
fortress of Switzerland, commanding 
all the passes from France into Italy, 
placed in the hands of so ambitious a 
ruler, at the very time when ho was 
rapidly extending Ids dominions over 
the whole peninsula, excited the strong¬ 
est jealousy in all the European Cabi¬ 
nets ; while the subjugation of the 
country of William Tell, and the over¬ 
throw of Swiss independence by repub¬ 
lican bayonets, awakened deep feelings 
of commiseration among all to whom 
the name of liberty was dear. It did 
more to dispel the general fascination 
whidh had attended the government of 
the First Consul, than any circum¬ 
stance which had occurred since his 
elevation to power. At the same time, 
the indignation of the Dutch was 
strongly excited by the continued re¬ 
sidence of the French troops in their 
territory, and the heavy load whi^ the 
maiutaming and paying so large a body 
of men imposed on their almost ruined 


finances, in direct opposition to the 
treaty signed, and promises held out 
on occasion o£ the late change in their 
government: and the conviction be¬ 
came as general as it was painful, that 
the ambition of France was insatiable, 
and that the establishment of revolu¬ 
tionary governments in the adjoining 
states, only led to a prolongation of the 
onerous yoke of the great parent Re¬ 
public.* 

90. While the continent of Europe 
was agitated by these important events, 
and presaged, in the rapid strides of 
the First Consul towards universal 
dominion, the approaching I'euowal of 
the war, England was tasting, with 
unalloyed satisfaction, the, blessings 
and the tranquillity of peace. hod 
given the most unequivocal proof of 
the sincerity of her confidence in the 
honour of France, in permitting the 
vast armament of Le Clerc to proceed 
unmolested to the West Indies; and 

* As a Br>ociiTicii of the effect which those 
eventspriJHuccd on the liberal party iuEuropc, 
it is suflicicut to refer to the speeches of tho 
leaders of Uio Opposition in tho British parha' 
mAt.—“ The French govomineut,” sjiid Mr 
Fox, “was bound by treaty, as well as by 
every prluciplo of justice, to withdraw their 
troops Irom Switzerland, and to leave that 
country to itself, even with the niiserablc 
govcrnuicnt wliich they had ostablishcd lu 
it, and to respect its independence. During 
tiicir dominion in that country they had 
formed a gnvemnient so utterly odious to the 
people, that, the moment thoir troops were 
withdrawn, tlic inhabitants, by an insur- 
rection founded on tho truest principles of 
justice, rose and overturned it. The French 
govemment interfered to restore it, 
bad as tho system was, the manner of tiieir 
interfenug to restore it was, if possible, still 
worse. This violent act of injustice,no man 
can contemplatS with more indignation than 
myself. 

“ Tho conduct of Pnincoi mth respect to 
Ilolland, affords a still more intolerable in¬ 
stance of injustice. Were X a master of tlie 
use of colours, and could paint with skill, 1 ' 
would take the darkest to delineate the oon> 
duct of France towards that republic. It 
certainly has been worse treated by her than 
any other, country whatever. XioHond has 
not only auffei'ed all the unavoidable evils of 
war; but when peace came, to turn that 
country, in defiance of a positive treaty with 
Franco, into a dejiot for French troops, fee * 
'the mere purpose of pnittlng the Dutch to 
the expense of maintsining them, was on 
act no less despicable for its meanness than 
hatefii) for itsaumdty.**—I’drt. Mrt. xxXvL 
1446,1460. 
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had' beheld, 'with pain indeed, but 
without opposition, the succesBiv© new- 
modellbg of the Batavian, Cisalpine, 
Ligurian, and Valaisan repubUce, un¬ 
der the authority of the First Consul, 
and the annesiatlou of Piedmont, Par¬ 
ma, and Placentia to his dominions, or 
those of Ills subject states. On occa¬ 
sion only of the overthrow of Helvetic 
independence, her ministers presented 
an energetic note to the French gov¬ 
ernment, complaining of that assault 
on the European liberties; but, find¬ 
ing their remonstrances not supported 
by the other powers, they prudently 
desisted from any more efficaciotxs in¬ 
terference in their behalf.* Secure in 
her insular position and maritime 
strength, she beheld with uneasiness, 

, but without apprehension for her own 
independence, the successive additions 
to the power of France; aud deemed 
herself not called upon to interfere 
actively iu Continental affaim till the 
powers more immediately interested 
were prepared to second her ^fibrts by 
efficacious aid. 

91, During this brief period of Ra¬ 
tional repose, the industry and finances 
of the country prospered in a most 
extraordinary degree; and Great Bri¬ 
tain literally reaped at the same time 
the excitement of war with the com- 

* “ His Maiesty has received with deep re- 
(pet the address or the First Cousul to the 
Helvetic people, imblishod by authority in 
the MonUeur of lei October. Uis Majesty 
most siuooreiy laments the convulsions to 
which the Swiss cantons have for some timo 
past been exposed j bvthc can consider their 
late oxertious in no jther light than as the 
lawhil efforts of a brave and generous people 
to recover their audent laws and govern¬ 
ment, and to procure tlio ili-catablishinont 
of a system which cxporicnco has demon¬ 
strated not only to bo favourable to the 
maintenance of tlioir domestic happiness, 
but to be perfectly consistent witli the tran¬ 
quillity and socurity of other powers. 

The cantons of Switzerland unquestion¬ 
ably possess, in the same degree as any other 
power, the right of regulating their own in¬ 
ternal concerns; and this right has, in the 
present instance, been expressly guaranteed 
to the Swiss nation by the treaty of Lund- 
ville, by Hie Frenoh goveromen't, conjointly 
• ■with tiio other powers who were parties to 
thatengagement. His Majesty bos no other 
than that the people of Switzerland, 
^ WOO'now appear to be so generally united, 
should be l«ft at liberty to settie their own 
interuH government without the isterpoti- 
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merco and tram^uillity of peace. As 
her statesmen did not consider it 'safe 
to make any considerable reduction in 
the national establishments while the 
power of France was so fortnidable, 
the lassitude arising from a diminished 
government expenditnre was hardly 
experienced; an extensive paper oiu’- 
renoy maintained the prices and ac¬ 
tivity of war; while the opening of 
the Continental ports brought into her 
harbours the extended commerce of 
peace, and rendered her commercial 
cities the eipporium of the civilised 
world, without diminishing, but on the 
conri^ry greatly increasing, the em¬ 
ployment of British shipping. Her ex¬ 
ports and imports rapidly increased ;t 
the cessation of the income-tax con¬ 
ferred comparative affluence on the 
middle classes; agriculture, sustained 
by continued high prices, shared in the 
general prosperity; the sinking fund, 
relieved in some degree from the coun¬ 
teracting influence of annual loans, 
attracted universal attention; while 
the revenue, under the influence of 
so many - favourable circumstances, 
steadily., augmented, and the national 
exigencies were easily provide<l for, 
without any addition to the burdens of 
the people. So widespread was ■the 
enthusiasm occasioned by this bright 

tion of any foreign powers; and witix what¬ 
ever regret lie may have perused the late 
proclamation of the French government, he 
is yet unwilling to believe that they will 
further attempt to control tiiat independent 
nation in the exercise of their undoubted 
rights.”—Loan Hawkebbuby’s Note to M. 
OXTO, Oct 10,1802; Pori. Hint., xxxvi 1281. 

f It was stated by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in his place in parliaxaeut, that 
the real value of British produce and manu¬ 
factures exported in the year 1802 was little 
short of £60,000,000, bolog on increase of 
£8,000,000 above the yokr preceding; and 
the shipping entering the port of London in 
tlio years 1801 and 1802 was as follows 

BBITIBB. 



Shlpt. 

Ton*. 

Men. 

1801, . 

. . 17«2 

416,631 

23,086 

1302, . 

. . 2460 

674,700 

33,743 


XOBBIONT, 



Ship*. 

Tons. 

Men. 

1801, . 

. . $885 

462,667 

20,888 

10,666 

1802, . 

.. . 1640 

2j7,nr 


Thus indicatiaE 
reduced to a ha 
ori of Londott, 
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gleam of pr(^perity,tkate(ven6agacion8 were on a eeale of unparalleled magni- 
practical men were carried away by tude, from the extant of the floating 
the delusion; and the only appreheu- debt which was funded, and loans con> 
sion expressed by the monied classes tracted to meet the winding-up of the 
was, thiA the sinking fund would ex- war, which produced a receipt and 
tinguish the debt too rapidly, and expenditure in each of nearly eighty 
capital, left without any secure in- millions from the public treasury; 
vestment, be exposed to the risk and but, excepting these extiuneous sums, 
uncertainty of foreign adventure. the aspect of the natienal resources 
92. Under the influence of such fa- was in the highest degree satisfactory, 
vourable cu-cumstances, the permanent The sinking fund was rapidly and 
revenue of Great Britain steadily in- steadily absorbing the debt, andaflbrd- 
creased, while the public expenditure ed the prospect of extinguishing the 
was rapidly diminished. In the year whole national encumbrances, great as 
1802, indeed, the effect of the great they were, at no distant period-* 
war expenses, which the unsettled state 93, But these flattering prospects 
of the negotiation prior to the signing were of short duration. Independent 
of the definitive treaty made it impos- of the increasing jealousy with which 
sible to reduce, 1 ‘endered a considerable the British government beheld the 
national expenditure necessary; but Continental encroachments of ]!7apo- 
itt the succeeding year the full benefit Icon, and which rapidly communi- 
of pacific I'eduction was experienced, cated itself to all classes of theEng- 
In the former year the current annual lish people, several causes of irrita- 
expenditure was, independent of the tion grew#ip between the rival govern- 
interest of the debt, £29,693,000, and ments, which first weakened and at 
the receipt £36,368,000. In the latter, last desti^pyed their good understand- 
the receipt bad risen to £38,609,000, ing. The detail of tliese causes is 
and the expenditure, without the in- fraught with the highest historical 
terest of the debt, fallen to £28,298,000. intA-cst. The fate of the world has 
The financial operations of both years depended on the results to which they 


• Tlie ways and means and expenditure for these two years stood as fidlows:—- 


Exjpendibwn, 1802. 

Ordinary, . , £22,693,000 

Interest of debt, funded 
and unhmded, . . 19,856,588 

Exchequer billa ■ - 23,892,815 

Sinking fund; . . . 6,114,038 

£79,555,436 

The interest ot the debk fhnded and un- 
ftinded, was £19,865,688, and the produoe of 
the sinking fund, £6,114,033. 

Wajfg and Means. 

Ordinary inoome, . £36,368,149 

Loan, . .* . 27,560,449 

Exchequer Idlla • • 17,094:,65S 

£81,013,261 


The unfunded debt, funded this year, 
amounted to £23,892,815, which explains 
the ditTerenco between the supply and ex¬ 
penditure. 

Expenditure, 1808. 

Ordinary . . . £28,208,366 

Interest of funded and 
unfunded debt, . . 20,699,864 

Sinking fUud, . » 6,494,694 

Paid Exchequer billa - 17,194,198 

, £7k68U23 

ITayt cnl Means. 

Revenue, . . . £38,609,392 

Loan. 11,960,523 

Exchequer bills, . . 20,481,130 

£71 061.045 


The npid growth and ateady application of the sinking fUnd was the subject of de¬ 
served congratulations to the country, both by the Chancellor of the Exchoquer and Hr 
ntt They calculated that It would extinguish the whole existing debt In forty-five 
years; and the celerity dT Ita increase, compared with that of the interest of the debt; 
mi^t bo judged of by the fact, ttiat when It was first Instituted in 1784, Its produce an-* 
nually was one-tenth of the interest: whereas, in 1303, H had risen to a. third of that.of 
the then existing debt It will hereafter appear, that when it was broken upon in,l8lk 
It was producing more than half the,interest of the debt; and that, .if it biu}. bass let 
alone, It would nave extinguished the whole debt existing at the conclusion of the war 
before the year 1846.—Pcntnn’a Porf. tables, i, 1; Poii. Dstettr, xxxvi. 112!r-It89< 
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led. The first of these subjects of 
imtatioa was the asperity with which 
the goremmeut and acts of the First 
Consul were cauvassed in the English 
newspapers. Not only did several 
French journals published in London, 
in particular that of Peltier and the 
Couirkr Fran^(tis de Londreg, com¬ 
ment with grtiat severity on his pro¬ 
ceeding but almost all the English 
joumahs, following the bent of the 
public mind, descanted in the most un- 
measured terms on his continual en- 
ci'oachments in Continental Europe. 
To Napoleon, who was accustomed 
only to the voice of adulation, and 
hes^ nothing from the enslaved jour¬ 
nals of his own country but graccdully 
turned flattery, these diatribes were 
in the highest degree painful; and not 
the less so, probably, because the 
charges which they contained In re¬ 
gard to his foreign a^esaions were 
more easily silenced by autl^rity than 
answered by argument 
94. He therefore caused h^ minister 
at the court of London to remonstrate 
warmly against these articles,* and 
concluded by demanding—“ 1, Ihat 
the English government should adopt 
the most effectual measui’es to put a 
stop to the unbecoming and seditious 
publications with which the news¬ 
papers and writings printed in England 
are filled. 2. That the individuals 
specified in the tmdenugned list should 
be sent out qf Jersey. 8. That Georges 
and his adherents should be transport¬ 
ed to Canada. 4. That, in order to 
deprive the evxl-dispoeed of every pre¬ 
text for disturbing the good uuder- 

* “The greatest <rf all iujuries,’* said M. 
Otto, “Is that whioh wads to debase a foreign 
govenmunt, or to excite within its territory 
oivil and roUrious commotions; and the most 
pernicious of all protections is that which 
places under the mtieguard of the laws men 
who seek not only to disturb the political tran- 
cjuillity of Europe, but even to dissolve the 
hrst bands of suaety. 'fids is not a question 
concerning some paragraphs which, through 
the inadverteuce of on editor, might have 
Iksou acddentoJly inserted in a public print, 
but a miestion of a deep and conthiued sys- 
« tern of defamation, directed not only against 
the chief of the French republic, Imtatl Its 
constituted anthorittes'—against 1 dm whole 
nation*~repreBented by these libellers in the 
TOoHt odlous and degrading terms. These ob¬ 
servations are still more applicable to a (doss 
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standing between the two governments, 
it shoijdd be recommended to the 
princes of the house of Bourbon, at 

? resent in Great Britain, to repair to 
ITarsaw. B. That such of tliw French 
emigrants as still think proper to wear 
the orders and decorations belonging 
to the ancient government of France, 
be required to quit the territory of 
the British empire.” Of these extra- 
vf^ant demands, which proved that 
Napoleon understood as little the ac¬ 
tion of a free government as he did 
the relative situation of France and 
England, and their right to treat on a 
footing of perfect equality, it is suffi¬ 
cient to observe, tiiat they have excited 
the indignation even of tho French 
historians who ore most friendly to 
his cause. '*lt was nearly the same 
thing,” says his eloquent apologist, 
Norvins, “ to propose to Great Britain 
the sacrifice of its constitution, as to 
insist upon its abandoning the two 
pillars of its freedom, the liberty of 
the press and the privilege of habeag 
eorpitg. Such a demand was in the 
highest degree imprudent on the pail 
of the First Cons^, as it necessarily 
rendered him odious to the English 
people. Suchlangoagemighthavebeen 
used to the Cisalpine or Ligurian repub¬ 
lics, the creations of his hands ; but it 
was wholly unsuitable to an indepen¬ 
dent power like England : and although 
that language was but the expression 
of disunion which already existed be¬ 
tween the two governments, yet it was 
extremely imprudent to make it known 
in a diplomatic communication to the 
whole of Europe,” 

of foreign oalamniators, who appear to avail 
themiielve» of the asylum ofibrod In England 
only for the purpose of the bettor gratifying 
their hatred against Fi|iuce, and undermin¬ 
ing the foundations of peaoa It is not merely 
by insulting and seditious writings, evidently 
published 'mth a view to cirenlation in Franco, 
but by other incendiary papers distributed 
through the maritime de{»utmentB, in order 
to induce the eril-di^oaed or weak inhabi¬ 
tants,to resist the oondusion of the coneor- 
data, that these implacable enemies of France 
continue to exercise hostilities and provoke 
the just indignatioD of tiie French govern¬ 
ment and pet^e. Not a doubt can exist of 
tbeae writing^ having been composed and 
circulated by Oeorgwaod the former bishops 
of FnmciK’”'— Sittoire, xxxvL 
1870. 
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95, The Britieh goverament replied Consul, a proseimiion was instituted 
to this extrdbrdiaai'y requisition in dig- by the Attorney-general against Peltier, 
nihed but oourteous language.* They for one of the most yehement of his 
answered specifically each of the charges articles against the French government, 
advancejj by the French government, This criminal case, which, in the ex- 
and concluded by observing :—** His cited state of the public mind on the 
Majesty is sincerely disposed to adopt subject of France, awakened the imoBt 
every measure for the preservation of intense interest, gave occasion to a 
peace which is consistent with the hon- 6];)lendid display of elciquence'in de- 
our and independence of the country, fence of the accused from Sir James 
and the security of its laws and con- Mackintosh, who then first gave public 
stitutiun. But the French government proof of those great abilities which his 
must have foimed a most erroneous VindvdcB Qall%m and lectures on con- 
judgment of the disposition of the stitutional law had long made known to 
British nation, and the character of its amora limited circle. Peltier was found 
government, if they have been taught guilty.; but the subsequent breaking 
to expect that any representation of a out of war botiveen the two countries 
foreign power would ever induce them prevented his being brought up to re- 
to consent to a violation of those rights ceive judgment. The war of journals 
on which the liberties of the people of continued with redoubled vehemence 
this country are founded.” on both sides of the Channel, as events 

9t>. No fuiiiher diplomatic corres- succeeded calculated to call forth mu- 
poudeuce took place on this subject; tual complaints; and several articles 
but sooh after, to remove all grounds in the M^nitew, of the most hostUe 
for complaint on the part of the First character,* bore evident marks of the 

* " It cannot be dcuieti,” they observed, risk of ttair circulafaon witbin tboir own 
“that Bonio Itnpruper and indecent para- bounds. 

eripba ajjainat the government of Franco “ with respect to the removal of the per- 
have appeared both in the English nows- son* considoi-cd obnoxious to the French 
papers and the French journals published in government from the British dominions, his 
but they have not been published Majesty has no desire that the princes of the 
under the authority of tbo British govern- house of Bourbon should continue to reside 
nient, nor are tiiey in any way restjousible in this country, if they are disposed or can 
for their contents. His Majesty neither can, bo induced to quit it; but ho feels it to be 
nor will, in ^consequence of any representa- inconsistent with his honour and with his 
tiou or menace from a foreign power, make sense of justice to withdraw from them the 
any concession which may be in tho smallest right of hospitality, as long as tliey conduct 
degree dau^rous to the liberty of tho press, thorasclvea peaceably and quietly, and unless 
as secured By the constitution of this couu- some charge can bo substantiated of their 
tty. This liberty is justly dear to every attempting to disturb the peace which sub- 
Bntish subject; the constitution admits of sists between the two governments. The 
no previous restraints upon pablieations of emigrautsin Jersey, most of whom are there 
any description; but there exist judicatures chiefly in consequence oi*^e cheapness of 
wholly independent of the executive, capablo .provisions, had removed, or were removing, 
of taking cogmsance of such pablieations as previous to M. Otto’s note. If any of them 
the law deems criminal; and they may in-. can be shown, ^y reasonable evidence, to 
vestigate and punish not only libds against have distributed papenoutiieooostof France 
tho government and magistracy of this king- with the view of disturbing the government, 
dotn, bnttliose reflecting on the individuaTs and of inducing the people to resist tho new 
in whose hands the Administration of foreign Church Establishnient, his Majesty will deem 
governments is i^aced. The Bi’itiah govern- himself jiistiflM hi taking measures to com¬ 
ment is porfectiy willing to afford to the pd thorn to leave the country. Measures are 
I^ncU govenimeut all the moans of punish- In contemplation, and will be taken, for re- 
ing the authors of any wtitinM which they moving Georges and his adherents ^tn his 
may deem defamatoty, which they them- Majc&iA'’8 European dominions. Tb^rS are 
solves possess: But tnny nnver can consent few, u any, of the French emigrants who 
to new-model their laws, or to change their continue to wear the decorations of the hn- 
coustitntion. to grdafy the wishes of. any cient government: it might be more prudent 
foreign power. If the E^noh government if they all abstained from doing so; but the, 
are ^ssatisfled with our laws on the subject Frenm government esunot expect that his 
of Ilh^ tiiey may punish the venders or MAiasty will eonitnit so harsh an act S4 to 
distributors of such writings os they deem send them out of the countiy oh that so- 
defamatory in th^ country, or in- count.”—Loan HawKEBBUXV’a 
crease by additioual penal regulations the Aivuet ISOS; Foti. xxxvi. 1^4, 
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First Consul’s ooiDpoBitioa. TheFrenoh 
iuosssantly ui^od the execution of ** the 
treaty of Amiens, the whole treaty of 
Amiens, and nothing hut the treaty of 
Amiens; ” loudly complained that the 
British goremment had not evacuated 
Alexandria, Malta, and the Cape of 
Good Hope, as stipulated in that in< 
strum^t; and declared that France 
would in consequence remain in the 
attitiide of Minerva, with a helmet on 
her head and a spear in her hand. 
The English answered, that the strides 
made by France over continental Eu¬ 
rope since the general pacification, and 
her menacing conduct towards the 
British possessions, were inconsistent 
with any intention of preserving peace, 
and roidered it indispensable that the 
securities held by them for their own 
independence should not be abandoned^ 
and retorted upon the French by de¬ 
manding the state of Euro{:^ before 
the treaty of Amiens, the "v^ole state 
of Europe before tlie treaty of Amiens, 
and nothing but the state of Europe 
liefore the treaty of Amiens.”* This re¬ 
criminatory warfare was continued with 
equal zeal and ability on the oppadte 
sides of the Channel; loud and fierce 
defiances were uttered by both parties; 
and it soon became manifest, from the 
temper of the people, not less than the 
relations of their governments, that the 
contest could be determined only by 
the sword. 

97. In truth, it was not merely from 
the Continental acquisitions of France, 
great as they had been since the peace, 
that the British government conceived 
apprehensions of the impossibility of 
long maiutainiog friendly terms with 
that power. Other cireumstanoesneorer 
home revealed a determination on the 
part of the First Consul to resume the 
contest at no distant period, and ren¬ 
der the places evacuate by the treaiy 
of Amiens the outposts from which 
hostilities ^ere to be directed against 
their vital interests. The oon^ued 
stay of a large French force in Hol¬ 
land, in de&nce of express treaty; 

Hhe gradual accumulation of tinops on 
the shores of tV Channel and on the 
h'outiers of Hanover, indicated any¬ 
thing ratiier than a pacific disposition, 


and menaced England in the quarters 
where she was most easily assailable. 
At the same time, the missiou of Colo¬ 
nel Sobastiani to Egypt and Syria, in 
October 1802, for purposes evidently 
of a warlike character, and tlve minute 
and elaborate military report which he 
laid before the First Consul on his re¬ 
turn, proved that, so far from having 
abandoned the idea of conquest on the 
banks of the Nile, he wasmrepared to 
resume it on the first convenient op¬ 
portunity.* Influenced by these cir¬ 
cumstances, and the evident demon¬ 
stration of an insatiable ambition which 
the conduct of France to Italy and 
Switzerland afforded, the English gov¬ 
ernment sent orders to delay the eva¬ 
cuation of Malta, Alexaudria, and the 
Cape of Good Hope, which th^ had 
not only resolved on, but in part com¬ 
menced, t and openly decided their 

* It appears from Colonel Sebastiani’s Re¬ 
port, that ho embarked on tho 16th Septem¬ 
ber at Toulon, anA after visiting Tripoli, ar- 
nved at Alexandria on the 16th October. “ I 
communicated," says ho, "to the English 
commander there the order of the Minister 
of Foreign Afhiirs to demand a speedy eva¬ 
cuation, and the execution of tlie treaty of 
Amiona General Siunrt told mo that the 
evacuation of tho pkoe would shortly be 
effected, and whch 1 insisted for a more spe¬ 
cific answer, he declared that he had n o orders 
frem bis court to quit Alexandri.% and that 
he believed he should winter' there.'* lie 
minutely examined the fortifications of Alex¬ 
andria, and all the neighbouring forts; after¬ 
wards visited Cairo under an escort of five 
hundred men; traversed Upper Egypt as far 
as the cataracts, and returned by St .lean 
d'Aoro and the Ionian Islands to France, witii 
specific information as to tho military and 
political State of the coimtrieshe had visited, 
and tlieir reactive dispositions towards 
Prance and Englaud. The First Consul 
thought it so little necessary to disguise his 
designs, that he published tho Report, which 
is very long and elaborate, in the MoniUwr 
and it was particular^ ot^rvable that So- 
bastumi assured idl the CFaristlans from whom 
he received deputations in Egypt and Syria 
“of the frinidwip and protection of the Inrst 
Consal.” 'Jfbe Bmort concluded with a de¬ 
tailed statement of all tho Britiidi troops in 
Egypt, and the respective forces of the Turks 
ana native chicih.'’—See the whole Beporb in 
Pari jffisti xxxvli. 1$50,1S59. 

t Aedecislve evidence that in autumn 1802, 
and anterior to the manifestation of the 
First Consul’s amldtious designs In Europe^ 
the British government was sTnoert'in its in¬ 
tention te execute the treaty of Amiens, it 
is sufficient to refer to the testimony of tee 
French historiana “ England,” says General 
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resolution to retain these important 
stations till 8ome satisfactoiy explana¬ 
tion was obtained of the French more- 
ments. 

98. This resolution of the cabinet of 
St James's immediately gave rise to an 
angry diplomatic correspondence be* 
tween the two governments; but, in¬ 
stead of quoting these official docu¬ 
ments, which as usual convey no idea 
of the real views of the parties, it is 
more important to give the sulMtance 
of the famous interview which the 
First Consul had with Lord Whit¬ 
worth, the English ambassador at Paris, 
on the 2l8t February 1803, which is so 
descriptive of the character of that ex¬ 
traordinary man as to be one of the 
most valuable documents of history. 

He placed," says that nobleman in 
his account of the interview trans¬ 
mitted the day following to his own 
government, "in the very first rank 
our not evacuating Egypt and Malta, 
as we were bound by tlie treaty to 
have done. ‘ In this,* said he, * no con¬ 
sideration on earth shall make me ac¬ 
quiesce. Of the two, I would rather 
see you in possession of the faubourg 

Mathieu Dumas, "nofcwltbatanding its re¬ 
gret at seeing the key of the Levant and the 
East Indies slip from its grasp, was making 
preparatioTia for receiving into the for¬ 
tresses of Malta the Neapolitan troopa who, 
by the treaty of Amiens, wore to form its 
gmrison for a year. Such, indeed, was their 
sincerity, that the foreign troops were ac¬ 
tually disembarked aud well received. From 
the 15th to the 20th September, at the periods 
fixed by the treaty, oraenwere in like man¬ 
ner transmitted for the evacuation of Alex¬ 
andria by the British tnx^, and the siuren- 
der of the Cape of Qood Hope to the Dutch 
forces.” (lenoral Dundas and Sir Roger 
Curtis had received positive orders fbr the 
surrender of the Cape, with all its depen¬ 
dencies. to the Dutcli forces. The best un¬ 
derstanding prevailoS between the troops of 
the two nations. The Ist January 1803 was 
fixed for the final evacuation; and the Eng¬ 
lish trooiis had actually commenced them 
embarkation, and were half onboard, when, 
on the evening of theSlst of December, a ves¬ 
sel arrived, which had left Plymoutli on the 
Slat October, with orders to stop the cession 
of i^e colony. The British had only fifty- 
nine men at that time in the town; tlie 
I^tch garrison was fifteen hundred strong; 
and the British troops were eight miles dis¬ 
tant when this unexpected intelligauoe ar¬ 
rive—DuHas, ix, 01,120,121. 

VOL. V. 


St Antoine than Malta. The abuse 
thrown out against me in the English 
public prints is vexatious, but not of 
so much consequence, nor so mischiev¬ 
ous, as what appears in the French 
papers'published in London. My irri¬ 
tation against England is daily increas¬ 
ing, because every wind which, blows 
from England brings nething but en¬ 
mity and hatml against me. If I hod 
felt the smallest inclination to take 
Egypt by force, I might have done it 
a month ago, by sending twenty-five 
thousand men to Aboukir, who would 
have possessed themselves of the whole 
country, in defiance of the four thou¬ 
sand British in Alexandria. Instead 
of that garrison being a means of pro¬ 
tecting Egypt, it only furnishes, me 
with a pretence for invading it. I 
shall not do so, however 1 may wish 
to possess it as a colony, because 1 do 
not think it worth the chance of a war, 
in which I^ight possibly be considered 
as the aggressor, aud by which I should 
lose mor^ than I should gain; since 
sooner or later Egypt must belong to 
France, either by the falling to pieces 
of the Turkish empike, or % some ar- 
raugement with the Porte. 

99. ** What have I to gain by going 
to war ? A descent upon your coasts 
is the only means of offence I possess; 
and that I am determined to attempt, 
and put m^elf at its head. I am well 
aware of the risks of such an under¬ 
taking, blit you compel me to incur 
them. I will risk my army, my life, 
in the attempt. But c^ you suppose 
that, after having gained the height on 
which I stand, 1 would risk my life 
and reputationvin so hazardous an un¬ 
dertaking, unless compelled to it by 
absolute necessity ? 1 know that the 
probability is, that I myself and the 
greatest part of the expedition will go 
to the bottom. There are a hundi^ 
chances to one amiust me, but 1 am 
determined to make the attempt; and 
such is the disposition of the troops, 
that army after army will be found 
ready to engage in the enterprise. 
France, with an army of four hundred 
and eighty thousand men, to whicli 
amount it is to he immediately com- 
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pleted, and ready for the most despe¬ 
rate enteri^rise, and England with a 
fleet which has rendered her the mis* 
,tress of the seas, and which 1 shall not 
be able to rival for ten jears, mighty 
by a good understanding, govern the 
world, and by their strife would over¬ 
turn it. If 1 had not felt the enmity 
of the British government on every oc¬ 
casion since the peace of Amiens, there 
is nothing I would not have done to 
prove my desire to conciliate :—parti¬ 
cipation in indemnities, as well as in¬ 
fluence on the Continent; treaties of 
commerce ; in short, anytliing that 
would have testified confidence. 

100. ** Nothing, however, has been 
able to overcome the hostility of the 
British government; and thence we are 
now come to the point—Shall we have 
peace or war ? Will you, or will you 
not, execute the treaty of Amiens? For 
my part, I have performed its condi¬ 
tions with scrupulous fidelity^ It bound 
me in three months to evacuate Naples, 
Tareutum, and the Kouian l^ates, and 
in two months my troops had evacu¬ 
ated them. Yours are still at Malta 
and Alexandria, 'though ten mdbths 
have elapsed since the ratification of 
the definitive treaty. You can never 
blind me in that particular. To pre¬ 
serve peace, the treaty of Amiens must 
be fulfillerl, the abuse in the public 
prints suppressed or kept within due 
bounds, and the protection openly given 
to my bitterest enemies withdrawn. If 
you desire war, it is only necessary to 
say so, and to Refuse to fulfil the treaty. 
I have not chastised the Algerines, from 
my unwillingness to excite the jedousy 
of other powers; but € hope that the 
time will come when England, Bussia, 
and France, will feel that it is for their 
interest to desti'Uy such a nest of rob¬ 
bers, and force them to live by culti¬ 
vating their lands instead of by plun¬ 
der. Peace or war depends on Malta. 
It is in vain to talk of Piedmont and 
Switzerland, They are mere trifles, and 
musthavebeen foreseen when the treaty 
• was going forward. You have no right 
to speak of them at this time of &y. 
1 do not pretend to say this mission of 
Colonel Sebastiani was merely commer¬ 
cial. It was rendered necessary, in a 
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military point of view, by your infrac¬ 
tion of the treaty of Amien%. That rock 
of Malta, on wnich new fortifications 
have been erected, is doubtless of great 
importance in a maritime poiij|> of view; 
but it has a value far more important 
in my eyes: it touches the honour of 
Pmuce. What would the world say, if 
we were to submit to the violation of 
a solemn treaty signed by ourselves ? 
Would they not doubt our energy ? For 
myself, mypart is taken; I would rather 
put you in possession of the heights of 
Montmartre than of Malta.” 

101. This (feergetic and highly cha¬ 
racteristic conversation was not of a 
natui'e calculated to diminish the alarm 
of the British government, or allay the 
hourly increasing irritation in the two 
countriea The result was, that the 
English cabinet openly gave orders for 
the assembling of forces; and on the Stli 
March, a message from the king to both 
houses of poiiiament announced that, 
“ as very considerablei'military prepa¬ 
rations are carrying on in the ports of 
France and Holland, Jiis majesty had 
judged it expedient to adopt additional 
measures of precaution for the security 
of his dominions. Though the prepa¬ 
rations to which his majesty refers are 
avowedly directed to colonial semce, 
yet, as discussions of great importance 
are now subsisting between his majesty 
and the Fmnch government, this com¬ 
munication has been deemed neces¬ 
sary.” This message whb received with 
the most animated feelings of patriot¬ 
ism by both houses of parliament. Mr 
Fox, whose eloquence had so often beeu 
excried in palliatiug the conduct of 
France, concuired in the address in an¬ 
swer, which passed both houses with¬ 
out a single dissenting voice; and evety- 
thiug announceil tt degree of unani¬ 
mity in the further prosecution of the 
war unknown in its earlier stages. A 
few days afterwards the militia was 
called out; Ten thousand additional 
men were Yoted for <010 navy; and pre¬ 
parations were made in the principal 
hai'bours of the kingdom for the most 
vigorous hostilities. These measures 
wfefe immediately met by correspond¬ 
ing menaces on the part of France; 
and everything breatb^ hostility and 
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defiance in the two countries.* Lord 
Kelson was* intrusted with the com* 
mand of the Mediterranean fleet. Loivi 
Keith set out for Plymouth. Sir Sidney 
Smith received order's to put to sea with 
a squadron of observation. A hot press 
took place in the Thames. Sixteen 
ships of the line were instantly put in 
commission. The public ardour rose 
to the highest pitch; and England re¬ 
sumed her arms with a degree of en¬ 
thusiasm exceeding even that with 
which she had laid them aside. 

102. These hostile preparations speed¬ 
ily led to a second and still more vio¬ 
lent ebullition on the part of the First 
Consul. In a public court at the Tui- 
leries, held a few days after the king’s 
message had been communicated to 
him, he publicly addressed Lord Whit¬ 
worth in the most violent terms. He 
was in bis private apartments at the 
Tuileries, with Madame Buonax>arte, 
playing with the infant son of Louis 
Buonaparte and Hortense, when it was 
announced that the circle was formed. 
Putting down the infant, who was on 
his knee, he immediately assumed a 
severe air, and entering the preaence- 

* M. Talleyrand, in answer to the message 
of the Btiglish king, drew up the following 
note, which was delivered to the British am- 
boBSa lor;— 

J. If his Britannic Majesty, in his moss.ogo, 
means to speak of the cx]:>odttion at Hel- 
voetsluys, all the world knows that it is des¬ 
tined for America, and was on the point of 
sailing: but in consequence of that message 
its orders arc couutonuandod. 

2. II wo do nut receive satisfactory expla¬ 
nations rospcuting these armaments in Eng¬ 
land, and if they actually take place, it is 
natural that the First Consul should march 
twenty thousand men into Holland, since 
that country is named in the King's message. 

3. Thtese troops being once In the country, 
it is natural that they should form on en¬ 
campment on the borders of Hanover, and 
that additional hudtbs of troops should join 
tliem. 

4. It Is natural that the First Consul should 
order several camps to be formed at Calais, 
and on diRbrent points of the coasts. 

6. It is likewise in the nature of things 
that the First Consul, who was on tlie point 
of evacuating Switzerland, stioiild be under 
the necessity of continuing a French army in 
that country. 

0. It is also the natural consequrnre of all 
this that the First Consul (diould send a fresh 
force into Italy, to occupy, iu cose of neces¬ 
sity, the posihon of Tareutum,—Pori. 
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chamber, went straight up to the Brit¬ 
ish ambassador, and thus addressed 
him: ** So you are determined to go 
to war. We have already fought for 
fifteen years: I suppose you want to 
fightibr fifteen yeara more. The Eng¬ 
lish wish for war; but if they are the 
first to draw the sword, I shall he the 
Ifist to put it into the seabbard. They 
have no respect for treaties. Hence¬ 
forth they must be shrouded iu black 
crape. Wherefore these armaments? 
Against whom these measures of pre¬ 
caution ? I have not a single sliip of 
the line in the harboui's of France; but 
if you arm, I shall aim also. If you 
insist upon fighting, 1 shall fight tdso. 
You may destroy France, but never 
intimidate it. If you would live^ on 
terms of good understanding with'us, 
you must respect treaties. Woe to those 
who violate them! They shall answer 
for the consequences to all Europe.” 
Passing qp, then, without waiting for 
an answer, to the Swedish mini.ster, he 
said,—“ JTour king has forgotten that 
the days of Gustavus Adolphus are 
passed; that Sweden has sunk to the 
rau'ic of a third-rate power.” To the 
other ambassadors he uttered not a 
word, but walkedsilcnt round the circle, 
with fire flashing from his eyes. This 
violent harangue, rendered still more 
emphatic by the impassioned gestures 
with which it wasaccompanied,induced 
the English ambassador to suppose that 
the First Consul would so far forget his 
dignity as to strike him; and he was 
deliberating with himself as to what 
he should do in the e^ent of such an 
insult being offered to the nation which 
he represented^ when Napoleon retired, 
and delivered the assembled ambassa¬ 
dors ^ Etu'ope from the pain they ex¬ 
perienced at witnessing so extraordi¬ 
nary a scene. 

lOB. This vehement exposure of hos¬ 
tile disposition produced an extraor¬ 
dinary sensation both in England and 
Europe: in the former, by the indig¬ 
nation it excited, and the ardent desire 
to revenge the slight thus publicly put 
upon the national honour, in the per¬ 
son of its ambassador; in the latter, 
by the clear evidsnoe which it afforded 
of the impossibility of amicable terms 
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bftinj g any longer preserved between the 
rivwpowera Couriers, despatched the 
same night to every court in Europe, 
immediately made generally known the 
conflict that was approaching; and di¬ 
plomacy was soon as active in endeav¬ 
ouring to contract alliances as military 
energjir was in forwarding warlike pre¬ 
parations. Gciieral Duroc was forth¬ 
with sent by the First Consul to Berlin, 
and Colonel Colbert to St Petersburg, 
to endeavour to rouse ^e northern 
powers to reassert the principles of 
the Armed Neutrality, and join in the 
league against Great Britain; but these 
potentates had already concerted mea¬ 
sures, on occasion of the meeting they 
had at Memel in the preceding year to 
settle the matter of German indemni- 
ties, and refused to interfere in the 
contest. At the same time Napoleon 
put the army on the war footing; or¬ 
dered the immediate levy of a hundred 
and twenty thousand men; reinforced 
the troops both in Holland and Italy; 
declared Flushing and Antwerp in a 
state of siege; commenced the forma¬ 
tion of tlxe great arsenals which were 
afterwards constructed in the Scheldt; 
hastened his naval preparations with 
the most incredible activity; and al¬ 
ready began to direct Hiose numerous 
corps to the shores of the Channel, 
which, under the name of the Army of 
England, were so seriously to menace 
the independence of Great Britain. Nor 
was this all. The First Consul had the 
extreme imprudence, in a state paper 
^prepared by hipiself, and oflicially pre¬ 
sented to the legislative body, to assert 
that England could not now contend 
single-handed with Frai^e.* From the 
moment these words were read in Eng¬ 
land, reconoiliatioa was hopeless. A, 
challenge had been given: it could not 
but be accepted. The flame spread 
to every heart; patriotic feeliM was 
roused to the highest pitch in i^auce 
as well as in England; and never was 
war commenced with more cordial ap- 

* “ Whatever may be the suooess of theia- 
ingMb at Ijoudon, it will not induce' other 
nations to enter into new leagues i aUd the 
■government declares with just pride^Diig- 
iwd alone will not stand at this day Offainse 
fljjpce Fw, 21, 

1801; Tbibbs, Cemvlai etVJmpire, iv. 806. 


probation on the part of the people of 
both countries. 

104. To these inten^rate Bailies on 
the part of the First Consul, the Brit¬ 
ish government contented itcelf with 
replying, through the medium of the 
minister for foreign affairs: “ His Ma¬ 
jesty has the most sincere desire that 
the treaty of Amiens should be exe¬ 
cuted in as complete a manner as pos¬ 
sible; but it is impossible for him to 
consider that treaty as founded on prin¬ 
ciples different from those wlpch have 
been invariably applied to eveiy other 
treaty or convention—namely, that they 
were negotiated with reference to the 
actual state of possession of the diffei-. 
ent parties, and to the treaties or public 
engagements by which they were bound 
at thetime of its conclusion; and that, if 
that state of possession or engagement 
was so materially altered by the act of 
either of the parties as to affect the nature 
of the compact itself, the other party has 
a right, according to the law of nations, 
to interfere for the purpose of obtain¬ 
ing satisfaction or compensation for any 
essential difference which such acts may 
have subsequently made in their rela¬ 
tive Bituations; and that, if ever there 
was a case in which this principle might 
be applied with peculiar propriety, it 
was that of the late treaty of peace; 
for the negotiation was conducted on 
a basis not merely proposed by his Ma¬ 
jesty, but specially agreed to in a note 
by the French government—namely, 
that his Majesty should keep a compen¬ 
sation out of his conquests, for the ac¬ 
quisition of territory made by France 
upon the Continent The subsequent 
acquisitions made by France in vaiious 
quarters, particularly in Italy, Have ox- 
t^ded the power and increased tiie ter- 
ritory of HVance; oud therefore Eng¬ 
land would have been justified, con- 
^tently with the spirit of the treaty, 
in claiming equivalents for these ac¬ 
quisitions, as a counterpoise to the 
augmentation of the power of France. 
His Majesty, however, would have been 
willing to nave overlooked these acqui¬ 
sitions, for the sake of not disturbing 
the gonaral peace of Europe, and was 
prepared to have acted up to the very 
lettw of the artirfle r^ai'ding the eva- 
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cuation of when his attention 

was arrested by the very extraordinary 
publication of the report of Colonel Se- 
bastiaui on Egypt, which discloses views 
utterly inconsistent with the spirit and 
letter of the treaty of Amiens." 

105. Notwithstanding the hostile na- 
ture of these declarations, the negotia* 
tion was kept open for two months 
longer, and had very nearly terminated 
by ^e English being permitted to retain 
Malta, on an indemnity being provided 
for France on the Continent. The Brit¬ 
ish government proposed that Malta 
should be retained by England, and the 
Knights indemnified; that Holland and 
Switzerland should be evacuated by 
the French troops; Elba confirmed to 
France; the Italian and Ligurian re¬ 
publics recognised by England, with 
the kingdom of Etruria, upon a satis¬ 
factory indemnity being provided to 
the King of Sardinia. To this the 
French cabinet would not agree; and 
it was next proposed by the English 
miniaters, that Great Britain should 
possess Malta for ten years; that the 
island of Lainpedosa should be ceded 
in perpetuity to that power; that Hol¬ 
land and Switzerland should be evacu¬ 
ated by the French troops, and the 
new Italian states recognised by Eng¬ 
land, on provisions in favour of Sar¬ 
dinia and Switzerland being contained 
in the treaty." If these terms were 
not acceded to in seven days, the Brit¬ 
ish ambassador was enjoined to demand 
his passports. Napoleon would only 
consent, on the other hand, that Malta 
should be placed in the power of Rus¬ 
sia, Prussia, or Austria^ upon their 
agreeing to it, and beoonung partieB to 
the treaty of Amiens; but this the 
British cabinet declined, alleging that 
Russia, the only power deemed inde¬ 
pendent of France, had positively re¬ 
fused to be a party to any such ar¬ 
rangement.* As a last resource, and 
finding the British ^bassadorresolute, 
Talleyrand suggested an arrangement 

* Wben this was first proposed to the Bm- 
'peror Alexander, he answered, that it would 
DO ineffectual, as so inconsiderable ah island 
could not be ihe real object of contest be¬ 
tween the parties; but he afterwards sign^ 
fied his r«Mlinc8Bto accept the treaty, though 
it was then tog late, as war was declared. 


by which Malta should be ceded in per¬ 
petuity to Great Britain, in return for 
a proper equivident to France; but 
Lord Whitworth had no authority to 
enter into such an arrangement, which 
was one of exchange, instead of indem¬ 
nity and security; and Talleyrand 
positively refijuEied to explain ’himself 
further on the subject, *or specify what 
equivalent France required. Lord'V^it- 
worth, in consequence, demanded and 
received his passports on 12th May; 
letters of marque were issued by the 
British government on the 16th; Gene¬ 
ral Andreossi, the French ambassador, 
embarked at Dover on the 18th May; 
and the flames of a war were again 
lighted up, destined ere long to involve 
the civilised world in conflagration. 
The most violent hatred to Enghmd 
now possessed the First Consul, which 
became ever after the ruling passion 
of his lif& Anger, at once personal 
and natiSnal, got the mastery of his 
mind. To conquer, to humble Eng¬ 
land—tc»ruin it, destroy it—became 
the fixed object of bis life. To cross 
th<^ Channel, and transport into Eng¬ 
land one of the armies which had con¬ 
quered the Continent, became the grand 
and lasting object of his ambition. 

106. This declaration of war was 
immediately followed by iui act as un¬ 
necessary as it was barbarous, and 
which contributed, more perhaps than 
any other circumstance, to produce 
that strong feeling of animosity against 
Napoleon which pervaded all classes 
of the English during the remainder 
of the contest. Two French vessels 
had been captured, under the English 
letters of marque, in the bay of Audi- 
eme; and the First Consul made this 
a pretence for ordering the arrest of 
all the English then travelling in Franoe 
between we ages of eighteen and sixty 
years. Under this savage decree, un¬ 
precedented in the annals of modern 
warfare, above ten thousand innocent 
individuals, who had repaired to France 

The oommunlcatloQ from the BussiaQ ambas¬ 
sador, BigsUytag the Bm^ror’s readinesa to 
act as m wiator, was dated 24th May, aud waa 
not communicated to the Bngliw gi^em- 
meut till all diplomatic relationa withTranoo 
had ceased, by the declamtlon of war on the 
16th Hay preceding,— Biqkon, iU. 78,107,108. 
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in pursuit of business, science, or 
amusement, on the faith of the law of 
nations, wliieh never extended hostili¬ 
ties to persons in such circumstances, 
were at once thrown into prison, from 
whence great numbers of them were 
never liberated till the invasion of the 
Allies in 3814. Among the rest was 
Lord Elgin, th^ on his return from 
Constantinople, where he had been 
ambassador, who had entered France 
on a positive assurance fifirn Murat 
that he should not be molested. The 
chief persons arrested were sent to 
Verdun, where they offered to pay the 
value of the vessels taken, if allowed 
to depart; but tliis was refused, on the 
ground that there were other reasons 
for their detention besides the capture 
of the vessels in Audieriie bay. This 
severity was the more unpardonable, 
as the minister of foreign affairs had, 
a few days before, given the English at 
Paris assiu'ances that they ^ijould be 
permitted to leave the kingdom with¬ 
out molestation; and numbeiC had, in 
consequence, declined to avail them¬ 
selves of the means of departure whe^j in 
their po wer. 2f o other authority than 
that of Napoleon itself is required to 

* Of the ft'clings with which this tinjusti- 
&khle proceed! HR on the part of the First 
Consul was received, even by those of bis 
generals who were moat attached to his ])er- 
sou and go\ernmeut. no better proof can bo 
required tliini is furnished in the Duchess 
d'Abrantes’ Memoirs, to the lot of wIkirc 
husband, fis governor of Pans, it fell to carry 
the painful decree into execution in that city. 
He woe sent for by the Firat C'ousui in the 
middle of thenigkt, w'hn])ut letters into his 
luuids explaining th'j cruoi measure which 
was in contemplatiou. His eyes flusiied lire, 
his wlioie figure was tremhjiug with agita¬ 
tion. “Junot,” said be, “you must, boftiru 
an hour elapses, take measures, so tliat »U 
the English, without one single exception, 
shall be arrested. The Temple, the Force, 
the Abbayo will hold theta—they* must loo 
seized," and with those words struck the 
table vioiantly with his fist. “ This mea¬ 
sure,” said Napoleon, “must be executed 
before seven in the oveniug.—1 ani resolved 
that, in the obscurest theatre, or lowest res¬ 
taurateur's in Paris, not an Englishman 
shall this night be seen."—My General.” 
replied Junot, who, though at first stunned, 
soon rewtvered from his stupor, " you know, 
•not only my attachment to your person, but 
my absolute devotion to everytning which 
teneenis you. It is that devotion ^Ich in¬ 
dues mo to hesitate at obeying your orders, 
and imploring you to take a few hours to re¬ 
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characterise this transaotisu. “Upon 
reading," says he, “the ironical and 
insolent answer made by the English 
government to my complaints, 3 des¬ 
patched, in tlie middle of the night, 
an oixler to airest over all France, and 
in all tlie tomtorles occupied by our 
armies, the whole English, of whatever 
descriptiou, aud retaiu them as hos¬ 
tages for our vessels, so unjustly seized. 
The greater part of these English were 
wealthy or noble poraons, who were 
travelling for their amusement The 
more novel the act was, //le morefla- 
p'ant Us injustice, the more it answered 
my purpose. The clamour it raised 
was universal, and all the English ad¬ 
dressed themselves to me; I referred 
them to their own government, telling 
them their fate depended on it alone." 
In committing this unpardonable act, 
NapoleOu hoped to bring under hi.s 
power such a number of Englishmen 
of distinction as should cotupel the 
British goverumeut to yield to his 
terms; but ho mistook the character 
of the people with whom he had to deal, 
and contributed only to the rousing of 
that iuvetei'ate spirit of hostility which 
mainly occasioned his overthrow,* 

fleet on tiie measure wliich you liavo now 
commautiod.” Napoleon frowned; “Again,” 
said he, “arc wo to have the secuo of the 
other day over affoijj'if Even Duroc, with 
Ids quiet air, will soon come licro to preach 
to me. By God! geiitleinou, I wiU sliow 
'ou that 1 can omke myself obeyed. Tjaunea 
ifis already exporiencod that; he will not 
find nuK-h to aniiiso liiinscll with, while eat¬ 
ing oranges at Lisbon, llo not trust too far, 
Junot, to niy frieudsiiip; ft-oin tbo moment 
that I conceive doubt.s iis to yours, mine is 
gone.” “My General,”replied Junot, still 
undiuinted, “ it is not at tiie raumeut that I 
am giving you the Btrongost proof of my do- 
votiuii, tliat you sliould thus address me. 
iicmuitd my blood—demand rny life—will 
surrender them without hositaciuu: but to 
ask a tiling which must cover us with ——” 
" Go on," cried Napoleon: “ what is likely 
to happen to me, because I fling back on a 
fcutbless government the insults which it 
offered to me?”—“Jt is not my part,” stdil 
Junot, “ to decide on the conduct which you 
should pursue. 1 am sure that when you 
come to yourself, and are iio lunger fascinated 
by those around you, who compel you to 
violent measures, you will bo of my opinion.” 
—Of whom do yon speak? ” Junot made 
no answer: he knew what be would say, but 
his noble heart ^sdahiod to desceud to tlie 
accusation of others. 

The pretonee put forth by the French 
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107. The renewal of the wai' was soon 
after the subject of irnportaut and ani¬ 
mated debates in both houses of parlia¬ 
ment ; but in the toue which pervaded 
the speeches of the Opposition, it was ma- 
uifest how materuvlly the light in which 
the war was viewed by the Whig party 
had changed in the course of the contest, 
and how much the constant aggressions 
of iJ^'apoleou had alienated the minds 
of those who had hitherto shown them¬ 
selves the stanchest enemies of the con¬ 
duct of government in resisting the pro¬ 
gress of the Revolution, It was argued 
by Mr Pitt, Mr Canning, and Lord 
Hawkesbury, that “tbe first great point 
on wliich the negotiation turned was, 
whether there was such clear evidence 
of an intention on the part of France 
to resume its designs agaiust Egypt, as 
justified us in retaiuiug Malta for our 
security? Now, on this point, the 
proof furnished by tbe conduct of the 
First Cuusiil liimaelf was decisive. The 
mission of Sebastian! to tbe Levant, 
which he admitted to Lord Whitworth 
was of a military character ; the em- 
l»hatic declaration which ho mad© to 
that uoblemau, that sooner or later 
Egypt must belong to France; jmd 
the infonuatiuu of the same iutentiou, 
tlurough the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
evidently proved that he had only sus¬ 
pended his designs against that coun¬ 
try, and was resolved to renew them on 
the first favourable opportunity. This 
was a direct violation both of the letter 

writers, that this nnparallolod measure was 
justified by the capture of two Preueli vessel? 
in tlie bay of iVudierue before war was fov- 
Rtally declared, is totally grrouudlcss. Tliese 
vessels Were scisced on the Soth May, eight 
days after the En{!:]iah ambassador had left 
Paris, and two after the French bavl sailed 
from Dover,—that/is, aAer bostilitios had 
beon openly unuonuced between the two 
oountrie3-«-aud four after the issuing of let¬ 
ters of tja.arque by the British government 
To set up this, the first capture of the war, 
as an excuse for tlio sevovp and cruel mea¬ 
sure adopted towards the private travellers 
—^a class of men who invariably have been 
allowed, in modem Europe, to retire unmo¬ 
lested upon hostilities breaking out—was a 

] >retext us fi i msy as themeaauro itself was un- 
ustifi.ible and impolitic; and it was, in an 
especial manuor, unsuemly in a power which 
made sucli loud coraph'duts of the ©nfordag 
of the ordinary mlos of war in maritime 
affidrs by the English cruisers. 


and spirit of the treaty of Amiens, 
which expressly provid^ for the in¬ 
tegrity of the Turkish empire; and the 
time when he set out (Sept. 16) was 
importamt, as it entirely destroyed the 
pretence that he was sent to refute the 
Statements in Sir Robert Wilson’swork, 
which it is notorious was not published 
at that time. » 

108, It is in vain to oppose to the 
inferouce clearly deduced from these 
ciroumstauoes the improbability that, 
if such had really been tbe designs of 
the French goveniment, they would 
have so openly avowed them; for it 
has beeu uniformly the system of all 
the rulers of that state siuce the Revo¬ 
lution, and seems to be now a fixed 
principle of their policy, instead of 
carefully concealing any project likely 
to shock the feelings of miuikind tiU 
the moment of its execution, to an¬ 
nounce it publicly for a long period 
before, in order that the miuds of men 
may be familiarised to its contempla¬ 
tion, and bave come to regard it with 
indifierenoe. If, then, the design against 
Egypt is apparent, can there be the 
smallest doubt that vre are entitled, 
from the moment it is discovered, to 
take such measures of prevention and 
security as arestifiicioutto guard against 
the danger .to which we ai*e thus ex¬ 
posed ? And, if this be admitted, the 
justice of our retaining Malta, the out¬ 
work both of Egypt aud India, is ap¬ 
parent. All military authox’ities are 
agreed upon the vast importance of 
that island; and amoftg them we must 
place, in the very first rank, the First 
Consul himself, who has not only de¬ 
clared that M would rather see us in 
possession of the Faubourg St Antoine, 
but has evinced the sincerity of that 
declaration Ihy preferring all the hoa- 
ards of a war which ha was obviously 
anxious to avoid, to its relinquishment, 
England’s interest in Malta is apparent, 
because it is a step ou the road to India; 
whence the extraordinary anxiety of 
France for its acquisition, if not as a 
stage on the same journey for herself ? 
Consider, then, what would be our 
feelings if, after all tbe Warnings given 
us, we were now to suiTendef Malta 
out of ovr bauds, and the attack upon 
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Egypt were to follow in six or twelve 
monttiB afterwards!. 

109. '* The conduct of Fnoice on the 
continent of Europe has been equally 
inconsistent with the maintenance of 

S rcific relations. What shall we say to 
er arrogant interference in the matter 
of the>Germnu indemnities, and ar¬ 
rangement of the sharing of the spoils 
of the ecclesiastical princes, without the 
concurrence either of the Emperor or 
the states interested in the mainte¬ 
nance of the equilibrium of the empire ? 
What of the unprovoked and tyranni¬ 
cal attack on Switzerland ? What of the 
continued stay of French troops in Hol¬ 
land, in direct violation both of the 
treaty of Amiens and the subsequent 
conventions with the Batavian republic ? 
The annexation of Piedmont, the sever¬ 
ing of the Valois from Switzerland, the 
acquisition of Parma and Placentia, 
the new governments imposed on the 
Cisalpine and Ligurian repufiilics, the 
erection of the kingdom of Etniria, are 
so many steps towards sups^me do¬ 
minion overlay, which maybe already 
said to be in the hands of the French 
government. And are we, with such 
instances of disregard of treaties and 
insatiable ambition before our eyes, to 
permit the First Consul to make the 
same unresisted strides towards mari¬ 
time, which he has already made to¬ 
wards Continental supremacy ? 

llU. “ Add to this a still more glar¬ 
ing attack on our national independ¬ 
ence, the clandestine sending of agents 
in the train of t]},e French ambassador, 
with instructions to take soundings in 
our ports, and obtain information as 
to the n^ilitary situation bf all the pro¬ 
vinces of the kingdom; and when the 
government of England applied to the 
l^nch ambassador to have them re¬ 
moved, tiiie First Consul manifested 
on avowed determination to introduce, 
in defiance of our formal refusal, au¬ 
thorised emissaries, under the name of 
commercial agents, to prepei'e, in the 
midst of peace, the most effeotu^ means 
for our annoyance and destruotion in 
time of war. He has at the same time 
summoned us, in the most wrogant 
manner, to retrain the liberty of the 
press with reference to his goveniment; 
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in other words, to make au exception 
in favour of France as regards that 
general right to free discussion which 
is the birthright of Englishmen, and 
daily exercised against their gov¬ 
ernment and all the world besides. 
What do these acts amount to but the 
requiring us to surrender at once our 
liberties and the means of national de¬ 
fence? And, not content with this, 
he requires us to banish the Bourbon 
princes, and transport the French emi¬ 
grants to Canada—addressing thu.s the 
King of England as if he wei'e the pre¬ 
sident of one of bis newly-created re¬ 
publics, aud requiring him to submit 
to the last indignity of the conquered, 
the necessity of betraying the unfor¬ 
tunate. 

111 . "Wo have tried the system of 
connection with Europe for a century, 
and that of leaving the Continent to 
shift for itself for eighteen months, and 
we see what has been the result. Com¬ 
pare the rank and station to which we 
raised ourselves by our former policy, 
j with that to which we have been fast 
descending by the pravalence of the 
latter. Weigh the insults which we 
have home, the aggressions to which 
we have been exposed, during this short 
period, against all the causes and pro¬ 
vocations of war scattered over the face 
of the preceding centuiy, aud see if 
the former do not preponderate. We 
have found, then—and this, if nothing 
else, the experiment of the Peace of 
Amiens has clearly proved—^hat a 
countiy, circumstanced as this is, can¬ 
not safely abjure a dignified i>olioy, and 
abdicate its rank among nations; l^at 
with such a county to be lowly is not 
to he sheltered, to be unpresuming is 
not necessarily to bq safe. We may 
now see, by deai'-bought experience, 
that our st^ty is necessarily linked 
with that of continental Europe, and 
that a recurrence to our ancient and 
established pdlicy is not only the most 
honourable, but the most prudent 
course which can be pursued. In these 
circumstances, nothing remains but to 
be prepared, oollectivdy, and individu¬ 
ally, to meet with eourage and resigna¬ 
tion whatever difficulties it may be the 
will of Providwee we should encoun- 
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ter; to makj such vigorous naval and 
military preparations as may not only 
1 >e adequate to repel any attempt at 
invasion, but as sball sufiSce to dif¬ 
fuse the most complete sense of security 
throughout the whole nation; and to 
enter at once upon such a resolute and 
prospective system of finance, ns may 
enable the pcojJe to contemplate, with¬ 
out apijrehension. the maintenance of 
the war for as long a period as it has 
already lasted, and prevent its expenses 
in the end from being unnecessarily, 
perhaps intolerably, augmented.” 

11 2. On the othei’ Land, it was argued 
by Mr Fox and Mr WUberforce, tliat 
“how'over manifest it might be that 
the First Consul cast a longing eye to 
Egyiil, uud coveted Malta as a step- 
ping-stono to that country, still the 
question of peace or war did not de¬ 
pend on that circumstance. Was it 
not evident that, from the vcj’y first, 
he hail fixed hi., affections on that for¬ 
tress ‘ and nothing has recently oc¬ 
curred to strengtlien the conviction of 
every thinking man on that subject. 
But still, seeing that, knowing that, we 
inside peace, and stipuhited for the sur¬ 
render of Malta to a neutral power— 
and this was all that the security of 
our Eastern possessions required—this 
is what, by the treaty of Amiens, we 
hod a right to claim ; this is what we 
should have remained contented with. 
Msilta, indeed, is a valuable possession; 
but the most valuable of all |>ossessiouB 
is good faith. By claiming the sovo- 
reigut^of Malta, instead of its inde¬ 
pendence, you take a ground which is 
barely tenable, and give your invete¬ 
rate enemy an opportunity of misstat¬ 
ing your I'eal views, both to Prance 
and Europe, and chaining this countiy 
with those pi’ojficts of rapacity and 
monopoly by wMch it has been his iu- 
uessaut object to represent its councils 
as actuated. The language of Buona¬ 
parte in the later stages of the negoti¬ 
ation, affords reason to believe that he 
would have acquiesced in the indepen¬ 
dence of Malta, if not in our retention 
of it for ten years; and this affords a 
reply to the aigument that the sur¬ 
render of Malta, or a declaration of 
war, was the only alternative left us. 


No; there was another alternative, the 
independence of Malta — that inde¬ 
pendence which, under the treaty of 
Amiens, we had a right to claim, and 
which would have secured Egypt and 
our Eastern possessions. Why were 
we BO dilatory in availing ourselves of 
the proffered mediation of thb jEmpe- 
ror of Russia f Whence the extraor¬ 
dinary haste, at the very close, to break 
off the negotiation, when it had taken 
a turn favourable beyond our most 
sanguine hopes—when the First Con¬ 
sul apparently was willing, rather than 
risk a war, to have ceded it to us in 
perpetuity, upon obtaining an equiva¬ 
lent, and the appearance of coercion 
being avoided ? 

118. “ Undoubtedly you may inter¬ 
fere to prevent the aggrandisement of 
any Continental state upon the gen¬ 
eral principles of policy, which include 
prudence, and upon the first principle 
which goseruB nations as well as indi¬ 
viduals, tne principle of self-defence. 
Nay, yo^ are authorised by the rank 
you hold, and I trust will ever hold in 
the scale of nations, to interfere and 
prd^eut injustice and oppression by a 
greater to a smaller power. But has 
the conduct of France since the peace 
been such as to call for the application 
of this principle ? The system of Ger¬ 
man indemnities, indeed, was robbery 
— spoliation of the weaker by the 
stronger power; but France has had 
no greater shai'O in tile general iniquity 
than other powers a^inst whom we 
have made no complaint. To say that 
the Emperor was injured by the ar¬ 
rangements made is nothing to the pur¬ 
pose, Undoubtedly he was ; but what 
else could be expected after the disas¬ 
ters of the was? Piedmont, at the 
time of the. treaty of Amiens, was sub¬ 
stantially a province of France; it was 
the twenty-seventh military division, 
and belonged to that, power as effeotu- 
ally as Gibi-altar does to us. Whether 
it is expedient that it should bd.oxigto 
France, instead of being restored to the 
King of Sardinia, is a different ques¬ 
tion, whioh should have been settled, 
if it was meant to have been seriously 
(^tated, at the treaty of Amiens. The 
violent interference with Switzerland 
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4-.no one can contemplate without the 
utmost indignation; but it was an act 
not paiticulaHy directed against this 
country, and one which, how culpable 
soever, we were not called on to resist, 
if the powers more immediately inte¬ 
rested looked on with indifference. The 
disgraoeful treatment of Holland, in 
defiance alike c f treaty and former ser¬ 
vices, is indeed one of the most atro¬ 
cious acts on record ; but we have 
allowed the proper season for com¬ 
plaining to go past, and, by acquies¬ 
cing in its injustice at the time, have 
precluded ourselves from making it the 
subject of recrimination afterwards. 
The mutual abuse of the press is not 
to be classed with these serious sub¬ 
jects of complaint. Great and perma¬ 
nent as wafl.the evil thereby occasioned, 
fi*om the irritation which is perpetu¬ 
ated in the minds of the people of both 
couuti'ies, still it is not a fit subject for 
war; and both nations mighfe properly 
be addressed in the advice which Homer 
put into the mouth of the gjjddess of 
wisdom—‘Put up your swords, and 
then abuse each other as long as vuu 
please.' 

114. “ The demand to send away the 
French refugees, however, can never be 
too etj'ougly reprobated. To deny to 
any man, whatever be his condition or 
rank, the rights of hospitality on the 
ground of political principles, would 
be cowardly, cruel, and unworthy of 
the British character. The demand 
that we should send out of the country 
persons obuoxiqus to the government 
of France, is made upon the most false 
and dajigeroua principles. The acqui¬ 
escence of two such nations as Engird 
and France in such a system of inter¬ 
national law would exterminate every 
asylum, not only to crime but to mis- 
fotiune, on the face of the globe. To 
yield to svich demands would be the 
height of baseness. Ko man has," said 
Mr Fox, “ politically speaking, less to- 
spect for the house of Bourbon, nor a 
greater desire for peace, than I have: 

I hut yet for that family, or the very 
. worst prince it contains, if among them 
there should be a bad one,} should be 
williug to draw my sword and go to 
wai', rather than comply with a de- 
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.mand to withdi’aw a bpspitality to 
which he had trusted. 1 say this with 
i-espect to persons against whom no 
crime is alleged; with respect to those 
who are accused, whether justly or un¬ 
justly, of a crime, I think some inquiry 
should be made into the gi'ounds of 
the accusation, and the result, wh-at- 
1 ever it is, be publicly made known. 
This is a duty we owe not only to 
Fi'ance but to ourselves; for the hosti¬ 
lity of a great and geneTOUs nation 
gives no countenance to crimes even 
against its worst enemies. 

115. “As to the commercial com¬ 
missioners, as it is apparent that they 
were in truth military men, and in 
efiect no better than spies, it was a 
shameful atteraj)t to imi)Ose upon u.s 
for a most mischievous purpose; and 
therefore there was but one course to 
have pursued—namely, to have sent 
them immediately out of the country, 
and instantly applied to Fnmce for 
explanation and satisfaction for having 
sent them hero under such colours, and 
for such objects. But without doing 
either the one or the other, the ques¬ 
tion is, was this a ground for going to 
war? Is Malta essential to Egypt? Is 
Egypt essential to India? Both propo¬ 
sitions are more than doubtful. Great 
stress Vi laid upon the iiossession of the 
banks of the Nile as indispensable to 
the security of our Eastern possessions; 
but is there any rational foundation for 
this opinion ? la it not rather the re¬ 
sult of an overweening interes^n that 
country, from the glorious tnumphs 
to our anna of which it has recently 
been the tiieatre?—feelings natur^ 
and praiseworthy if kept within duo 
bounds, but not fit to be made the 
ground for determination in so mo¬ 
mentous a question'as that of peace 
and war. And lei us beware, lest, 
while ciying out against the aggran¬ 
disement of France in Enrepe, we do 
not give them too good cause to recri¬ 
minate upon us for our conduct in 
Asia j and consider well whether, since 
the treaty of Amiens, we have not added 
more to our tenitories in the Mysore, 
than France has done in the whole 
Continent put together." 

The House ^vided, when thi-ee 
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hundred and ninety-eight supported 
the address approving of the war, and 
sixty-seven voted against it. In the 
House of Lords the majority was still 
greater; *one hundred and forty-two 
voting for the address, and ten against 
it. 

116. The altered tone of the Oppo¬ 
sition upon the war was very remark¬ 
able, and emiimutly characteristic of 
the chiwgo which, in the estimation 
even of its wannest opponents, the 
contest bad undergone. There were 
no longer the fierce recriminations, the 
vehement condemnation of government, 
the loud accusations of its being leagued 
with sovereigns in a ci'usacle against 
the liberties of mankind, with which 
the oliapel of St Stephen had so long re¬ 
sounded when the subject was brought 
forward. France now had little of 
popular sympathy in any country. She 
had lost the support of the democratic 
party throughout Europe, and stood 
forth merely as a threatening and con¬ 
quering military power. This change, 
though at the time little attended to, 
like all alterations which are gradual 
in their progress, was of the utmost 
moment, and deprived the contest, in 
its future stages, of the principal dan¬ 
ger with which it had at first been 
fraught. It was no longer a war of 
opinion on either side of the Channel. 
Democratic ambition did not now hail, 
in tlie triumpliS of the French, the 
means of individual elevation. Aristo¬ 
cratic i>as5sion ceased to hope for their 
overthi’ow, as paving the way to a 
restoration of the ancient order of 
things. The contest had changed its 
character; fiom being social it had 
become national. Not the mainte¬ 
nance of the cou|titution, the coercion 
of the disafl'ected, the overthrow of the 
Jacobins, was the object for which we 
fought: the preservation of the na¬ 
tional independence, the vindication of 
tile national honour, was now felt to 
be at stake. The painful schism which 
had so long divided the country was at 
an end- National success was looked 
upon with triumph and exultation by 
an immense majority of the people, 
with the exception of a few^ party 
leaders who to the last regarded it with 


aversion. The war called forth the*-* 
'sympathies of almost all classes of citi- 
sens. The young, who ‘ had entered 
into life under it» excitement, were 
unanimous in its support; and a con¬ 
test which had commenced amid more 
divided feelings than any .recorded in 
the history of England, terminated 
with a degree of unanimity in its be¬ 
half unprecedented in her long and 
glorious career. 

117. Ujjon coolly reviewing the cir¬ 
cumstances under which the contest 
was renewed, it is impossible to deny 
that the British government manifest¬ 
ed a feverish anxiety to come to a rup¬ 
ture, and that, so far as the transactions 
between the two countries considered 
apart from other stiites are concerned, 
they were the aggressors. The great 
stress laid on Sebastiani’s mission to 
Egypt; the evasion of Russian media¬ 
tion ; the peremptory refusal to aban¬ 
don Malt», even to a neutral power; 
the repeated demands by the English 
ambassador for his passpoiia; the re¬ 
solution at liu^t not to k'eat even on 
the footing of Malta being abandoned 
to England, are so many indications of 
a deteimined spirit of hostility, and a 
resolution, on one pretence or another, 
to put an end to amicable relations be¬ 
tween the two countries. 

118. On the other hand, the same 
iinpartiality i^'qnires it to be.stated, 
that the conduct of Fraixce to other 
states, and the language which the First 
Consul had begun to hold towui'ds Great 
Britain hereelf, indica^pd a settled re¬ 
solution of disregfU’dingthe stipulations 
of treaties, and the commencement of 
a system of ihtimidation inconsistent 
with the existence of any independent 
power. The stretches made by France 
over Europe during a period of pro¬ 
found peace, in defiiince mike of express 
agi'eeraent and of the regard due by the 
common law of nations to the indepen¬ 
dence of weaker powere, were such as to 
render any long-continued pacification 
out of the question. Pointing as the 
acts of the Firat Consul evidently did ' 
towards universal dominion, actuated 
as he plainly was by the piinciple that 
everything was allowable which was 
conducive to the interests or the gran- 
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deur of France, it was in vain to expect 
that be would long continue at peace 
with thia country—only obatocle 
that stood in his way in the prosecu¬ 
tion of these intoxicatiug objects. If 
he had not hitherto engaged in open 
acts of hostility against us, it was only 
because he was not prepared for them 
—because pedbe was requisite to re¬ 
store his marine, and put his naval 
resources on a more respectable footing. 
But his language already showed his 
secret designs, and in his anxiety for 
supreme authority, he spoke as if he 
had already acquired it. In these cir¬ 
cumstances, it is of little consequence 
what was ^e ostensible cause of the 
rupture; the real ground of it was a 
well-founded distrust of the pacific in¬ 
tentions of the First Consul, or his 
ability to remain at peace even if he 
had ^en so inclined—a conviction, 
which subsequent events have abun¬ 
dantly justified, that he was preparing, 
at some futui’e period, a desperate at¬ 
tack upon our independence,(‘and that 
all which he now acquired would ere 
long be turned witib. consummate tajent 
against it. 

119. He himself has told us what he 

* “I was resolved," said Napoleon, “to 
renew at Cherbourg the wonders of Egjrpt* 
I had already raised in the sea my pyramid. 

1 would also have had my lake Msreotis. 
My great object was to coucenlrate at Cher¬ 
bourg all our maritime fbrees, and in time 
they would have been immense, in order to 
be able to deal out a grand stroke at the 
enemy. 1 was establishing my ground so as 
to bring the two i^atiuus, as it were, body to 
body. The ultimate issno could not be donbt- 
Hil, for we hod forty millions of French 
against fifteen millions of Ijpglish. I would 
have terminated the contest by a battle of 
Actium." 

“ The Emperor bad resolved upon a strictly 
defensive pl^ till the affinirs of the Continent 
wen finally settled, and his naval resources 
had accumulated to such a degree as to en¬ 
able him to strike a decisive stroke. He 
ordered canals in Brittany, by the aid of 
which. In spite of the enemy, be could main¬ 
tain an intSinial communication between Boi;- 
doaux, Bochefort, Nantea Holland, Ant¬ 
werp, Cherbourg, and Brest. He proposed 
to have at Flushing, or its neighbourhood, 
docks which were to be oapable of rooeiviiw 
the whole fleet of Antwerp, ftdly armed, 
from whence it could put to sea in tweniy- 
fcur hours. He projected near Boulogne a 
dike similar to that at Cherbourg; and 'be¬ 
tween Cherbourg and Brest, a roadaUm like 


meant to have done, oud 'unfolded the 
maturad designs he had formed for our 
subjugation. It was no part of his 
plan to have gone to war in 1808, or 
exposed his infant navy to th*e risk of 
bemg swept from the ocean, or block¬ 
aded in its harbours, before his sailors 
had acquired the experience requisite 
for success in naval warfare. He in¬ 
tended to have ramained at peace with 
England for six or eight years; to have 
built annually twenty or twenty-five 
ships of the line; immensely enlarged 
his ports and fortifications in Holland, 
the Scheldt, and the Channel; extended, 
in the interim, his dominion over all 
the lesser states in the Continent, and 
not unfurled the flag of defiance till be 
had from eighty to a hundred ships of 
the line at Antwerp, Cherbourg, and 
Brest, manned by experienced seamen, 
to cover the embarkation of the in¬ 
vading army at Boulogne.* The im¬ 
mense docks which he excavated out 
of the granite of Cherbourg and the 
slime of the Scheldt, the vast arsenal 
of Antwerp, the capacious basin of 
Boulogne, were all pi'eparatious for the 
great design which he had in contem¬ 
plation, and which no moderation or 

that of tho Isle de Bois. Sailors were to be 
formed by excroising young conscripts in the 
roads, and pertbrminggun practice and other 
operations tu the harbours. He intended'to 
construct twenty or twenty-five ships of the 
line every year. At tho end of six years be 
would have bad two hundred ships of the 
Hue, at the end of ten as many as three hun¬ 
dred. The afikirs of the Continent being 
finished, he would have entered heart and 
soul into that project; he would have assem¬ 
bled the greater part of his ftrees on the 
coast from Corumia to the mouth of the 
Elbe, having the bulk on the shores of the 
CbanneL AIT the resources of the two nations 
would thus have been called fortli, and then 
he would either, he conoelved, have sub¬ 
jected England by his moral ascendancy, or 
crushed it by his physical foi-co. The Eng¬ 
lish, alarmeo, would nave assembled for the 
defmee of Plymouth, Portsmouth, and the 
Thames. OoF three corps at Brest, Cher¬ 
bourg, and Antwerp, would have fallen on 
thoir oentral masses, while our wings turned 
them in Scotland and Ireland. Everything 
then would have depended on a decisive 
aflfkir, and this was what Napoleon called Ids 
battle of Actium. ‘ We must have conquer- 
ed,*ssld hie repeatedly, ‘when the two na¬ 
tions were opitoeed to each other, body to 
body, for we were forty millions, and they 
only fifteen. '"—Lab Cases, v. 8, 15. 
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pacific disposition on the part of Great 
Britain, aliorC of absolute submission, 
could possibly have averted. " When 
by these means," said he, “ England 
came to»wrestle hand to hand with 
France, and the advantage which ehe 
derived from her insular situation was 
at an end, she must necessarily have 
fallen. The nation which depends on 
a population of seventeen millions, 
must in the end sink before one which 
commands the resources of forty." So 
thoroughly had those ideas got pos¬ 
session of Napoleon’s mind, that they 
pervaded all his despatches at this 
period, and are admitted by his ablest 
historians. "In his opinion," says 
Thiers, “he required three or four 
years of continual efforts in the bosom 
of a profound peace before recom¬ 
mencing the war.”* 

120. In forming a judgment on the 
propriety of the course adopted by 
England on this occasion, there are two 
considerations not generally attended 
to, which require to be steadily kept in 
view, arising as they do out of the whole 
conduct of the French government 
throughout the revolutionary war. 

The first is, that all the principal 
stretches of power during the whole 
contest were made by France in periods 
of peace; and that, great as were her 
military conquests, they were yet in¬ 
ferior to the strides which she made, in 
defiance of treaty, daring the forced 

* " The First Consul often Voi)cated that 
after all, war was bis natural vocation, bis 
origin, possibly bis destiny; that he knew 
weU bow to govern, bot that before govern¬ 
ing be had known bow to fight; that that 
was bis profession, his art par exedimee; ani 
that if Moreau, with the French armies, had 
reached the gates of Vienna, ho would easily 
advance beyond that. He saw empires de¬ 
stroyed, Europe remodelled, and nis con¬ 
sular power changed into a crown, which 
would yet equal mat of Charlemagne. In 
bis opinion, btfore eommeneing war, four or 
Jtve peart of continued iffbrte, amid pr^omd 
peace, were necessary. The First Consul 
shai’ed that passion for great achievements 
which is natural to the founders of empires. 
He took great interest in those fortifications 
which he raised in Italy, in those great roads 
with which ho pierced the Alps, in those 
plans of new towns which he projected in 
Brittany, and in those canals with which 
he united the baimus of the Seine and the 
Scheldt."—T hiebs’ SiHoire du Oontuiat et de 
VBm^re, iv. 28T. 


pacifications which followed her tri¬ 
umphs. Duriog the peace of Campo 
Formio she conquered Switzerland, re¬ 
volutionised Rome, and subjugated 
Naples,^ By the treaty of Lxm^ville, 
she was'bound to allow the Helvetian, 
Ligurian, and Cisalpine republics to 
choose their own constitutions; but 
hardly was the ink of, her signature 
diy, when she established governments 
in th^ independent states, all entirely 
composed of her creatures, and incor¬ 
porated Piedmont, Parma, and Pla¬ 
centia with her dominions. The treaties 
of Presburg and Tilsit were imme¬ 
diately followed by the overthrow of 
her own allies, Holland, Spain, and 
Portugal, and the seating of brothers 
of Napoleon on the thrones of the two 
first of theSe kingdoms. The peace of 
Vienna, in 1809, was but a prelude 
to the incorporation of the Roman 
States, Holland, and Hamburg, witl# 
the French dominions; and the treaty 
of VienuS, in 1805, was the imme¬ 
diate forerunner of the Confederation 
of the Rhine, and the conquest of 
Naples for his brother Joseph—in 
otl»r words, the organisation of half 
of Germany and the whole of Italy 
under the Erection of the Emperor. 

121. Nor did the military strength 
of France, under the able direction of 
Napoleon, grow in a less formidable 
manner during every cessation of 
hostilities. Like blood iu a plethoric 
patient, it accumulated fearfully dur¬ 
ing each interval of bleeding; and re¬ 
sistance to the malady became the 
more difficult the long«r it was delayed- 
Down to 1800, Austria had maintained 
a protracted a{id doubtful contest with 
the Republic; but during the peace 
which followed the military resources 
of France were so immensely increased 
that, in the next war which ensued, in 
1805, that power was struck to the 
earth in a single campaign. The long 
repose of Germany which succeeded 
the treaty of Tilsit in 1807, was marked 
by such an extraordinary growth of 
the militairy strength of France, as 
enabled it simultaneously, in 1812, to 
maintain three hundred thousand men 
in Bpain, and precipitate five hundred 
thousand on &e Russian dominions. 
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Continued hostility, however, in the 
end weakened this coloaanl power—the 
military resources of France rapidly 
declined dining the fierce campaigns 
of 1812 and 1813; and at length the 
conqueror of Europe saw himself re- 
due^, in the plains of Champagne, to 
the command of fifty thousand men. 
This e'ffeot of jieace to France, so dif¬ 
ferent from what is generally observed 
in conquering states, was the result of 
the complete overthrow of all pacific 
habits and pursuits during the Revo¬ 
lution ; the rise of a generation, edu¬ 
cated in no other principles but the 
burning desire for individual and na¬ 
tional elevation, and the organisation 
of these immense warlike resources by 
a man of unexampled civil and mili¬ 
tary talent. Napoleon felt this strong¬ 
ly. He had no alternative but con¬ 
tinued advance or abandonment of the 
•throne. “My conquests,” said he, 
“ were in no respect the resplt of am¬ 
bition or the mania for dominion ; they 
originated in a great design, or rather 
in necessity** More truly to*him than 
even to the Numidian i>rince wore the 
words of the historian applioablif:— 
“In Jugurthd tantus dolus, tautaque 
peritia iocorum et militise erat, uti 
abseus an prmsens, pacem an belliim 
gerens, pcrniciosior esset in ineerto 
haberotur.* 

122. The second is, that Napoleou 
uniformly treated with the greatest 
severity the powers which had been 
most friendly and submissive to liis 
will; and that acquiescence in his de¬ 
mands, and siipport of his interests, 
so far from being a ground to exi>ect 
lenient, was the surest jiassport to vin¬ 
dictive measures; while he reserved 
all his favours for the rivals from 
whom he had experienced only the 
most determined hostility. Reversing 
the Roman maxim, his princifde was— 

“Paroere superbu et dobellare suijeetos." 

The object of this policy was, that 
ho might sti'engtheu himself by the 

* “ In Jugijrtlia there was so much craft, 
and such knowledge of places and war, that 

was hard to say whether ho was raoro 
formidable, present or absent, in peace or in 
war,’ ■—SatLOST, Bdl. J^gwrihinwat. 


forces of the weaker, before he hazarded 
an encounter with the greater powers. 
Its steady prosecution was an im¬ 
portant element in his unexampled 
success; its ultimate consequences the 
principal cause of his rapid decline. 
Holland was the first power which 
submitted to the Republican arms. 
The inhabitants of its great towns 
hailed the soldiers of Pichegru as de¬ 
liverers. Its government was rapidly 
revolutionised, and throughout the 
whole war stood faithfully by the for¬ 
tunes of France; and it received in 
return a treatment so oppressive as to 
call forth the passionate censure of 
Mr Fox in tlie British parliament, 
{Ante, Chap, xxxvr, g 90, note,'] and 
induce a brother of Napoleou to ab¬ 
dicate the throne of that country, 
tliat he might not be implicated in 
such oppressive proceedings. Pied¬ 
mont next submitted to the rising 
fortunes of Napoleon. After a cam¬ 
paign of fifteen days, it opened its 
gates to the conqueror, and placed in 
his hands the keys of Italy; and in a 
few years after, the King of Sardinia 
was stripped of all his Continental do¬ 
minions, and the territories he had so 
early suireudered to France were an¬ 
nexed to the engrossing Republic. 
Ftpaiu was among the first of the allied 
powers which made a separate treaty 
with France; and for thiiteen years 
afterwards its treasuins, its fleets, and 
its armies were at the disposal of Na¬ 
poleon ; and he rewarded it by the 
dethi'onement of its king, and a six 
years' wai* fraught with unexampled 
horrors. 

123. Portugal at the first summons 
drew off from the alliance with Eng¬ 
land, and admitted the French eagles 
within the walls of Lisbon; and it re¬ 
ceived in retuim an announcement in 
the Moniteur that the house of Bra- 
ganza had ceased to reign. The Pope 
submitted without a struggle to aU the 
rapacious demands of the French gov¬ 
ernment—the treasures, the monu¬ 
ments of art, one-third of the domin¬ 
ions of the Church, were successively 
yielded up; the Head of the Faithful 
condescended to travel to Foutainebleau 
to crown the modem Charlemagne, and 
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be was rew^irded by a total confiscation 
of his domiufons, and imprisonment for 
the remainder of bis life. Venice main¬ 
tained a neutrality of the utmost mo¬ 
ment to Jb^ance dui’iug the desperate 
struggle with Austria in 1796, when 
ten thousjxnd even of Italian troops 
would have cast the balance against the 
rising fortunes of Napoleon ; and be, 
in return for such inestimable services, 
instigated a revolt in its Continental 
dominions, which afforded him a pre¬ 
tence for destroying its independence, 
and handing over its burning demo¬ 
crats to the Imtcd dominion of Aristria. 
A majority of the Swiss fraternised 
with the llepnblicaus, atid called in the 
French forces in 1798; and in 1802 
Switzerhiud wsis deprived of its li¬ 
berties, its government, and its inde¬ 
pendence. Prussia, by a selfish and 
unhappy policy, early withdrew from 
the alliance against France; and for 
ten years afterwards maintained a neu¬ 
trality ,which enabled that enterprising 
power to break down the bulwark of 
central Europe, the Austrian monarchy; 
and on the very first rupture, he treated 
it Avith a degree of severity almost un¬ 
paralleled in the annals of European 
conquest. 

124. While such was the conduct of 
Napoleon to the states which had earli¬ 
est submitted and most faithfully adher¬ 
ed to his foriuncs, his lenity towards 
the powers whicli had boldly resisted 
and steadily defied his an)bitiou was 
not less remarkable. Austria, after a 
despenite Avai'fare of five years, received 
at its temination the Venetian tem- 
tories, more than an equivalent for all 
it had lost in the Low Countries; and 
on occasion of every subsequent rap¬ 
ture, obtained terms so favoui’able as 
to excite the astonishment even of its 
own inhabitants; until at length a 
princess of the house of Hapsbtu'g was 
elevated to the throne of France, and 
a continued hostility of twenty years 
rewarded! by a lai'ge share of the con¬ 
queror’s favour. Russia had twice en¬ 
gaged in fierce hostility against France; 
but the resen.tment of Napoleon did 
not make him forget his policy. Hemade 
the most flattering advances to Paul 
in 1800; and after the next struggle, 


the treaty of Tilsit actually gave an 
accession of territory to that formid¬ 
able rival. With England, his most < 
inveterate and persevering ollemy, he 
was ever ready to treat on terms of* 
comparative equality. He surrendered 
valuable colonies of his allies at the 
peace of Amiens; and was inclined, in 
the last extremity, to l\p.ve abandoned 
Malta rather than provoke a war with 
So dreaded a naval power, when his own 
maritime preparations were only in 
their infancy. 

125. The inference to be drawn from 
these circumstances is, not that Napo¬ 
leon towards the greater powers was 
actuated by a spirit of moderation, the 
reverse of what he evinced towards the 
lesser, fur such a conclusion is at vari¬ 
ance with the whole tenor of his life; 
but that his ambition in every instance 
was subordinate to his judgment, and 
that he studiously offered favourable 
terms to the status with whom he an¬ 
ticipated a doubtful encounter, till his 
preparations had i-eudered him master 
of their destinlea His long-continued 
favour to Prussia wjas but a prelude to 
the* conquest of Jena and pai'titlon of 
Tilsit; his indulgence to Russia only a 
veil for his designs till the assembled 
forces of half of Europe were ready in 
1812 to inundate its frontiers; his prof¬ 
fered amity to Great Britain, the lure 
which was to deceive the vigilance of its 
government till the Channel was stud¬ 
ded with hostile fleets, and a coalition 
of all the maritime states had prepared 
a Leipsic of the deep for the naval 
power of England. Such being the 
evident design of the Ffrst Consul, as it 
has now becuadevoloped by time, and 
admitted by himself, there can be but 
one opinion among all impartial per¬ 
sons os to the absolute necessity of re¬ 
suming hostilities, if not in 1803, at 
least at no distant period, and prevent¬ 
ing the fonnidablo iucrease of his re¬ 
sources during that inteival of peace, 
which with him was ever but the time 
of preparation for a more^ formidable 
future attack, and might have been 
made mstrqmental in depriving Great 
Bi-itain of all the security which she 
enjoyed from her ipsiUar situation and 
long-established maritime sujperiority. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIl. 


vnou ms renewal of hostilities 

SPAIN. MAT 18^3 

1. The recommencement of the war 
was followed by hostile preparations 
of imparalleled magnitude on both sides 
of th e Channel. Never did the ancient 
rivalry of Fi'ance and England break 
forth with more vehemence, and never 
was the animosity of their respective 
governments more warmly supported 
% the patriotism and passions of the 
peoxde. The French, accustomed to a 
long career of conquest, and consider* 
ing themselves, on land at l^ast, as in¬ 
vincible, burned with itoxiety to join 
in mortal combat with the^r ancient 
and inveterate enemies; and antici¬ 
pated, in the conquest of England, the 
removal of the last obstacle which stood 
between them and universal dominion. 
The English hurled back with indigna¬ 
tion the defiance they had received, 
warmly resented the assertion of the 
Firrt Consul that Great Britain could 
not contend single-handed with France, 
and invited the descendants of the con¬ 
querors of Hastings to measure their 
strength with those in whose veins the 
blood of the victors of Ci’essy and 
Azincour yet hm. Ancient glories, 
hereditaiy rivalry, were mingled with 
the recollection of recent wrongs and 
newly-won triumphs. The Kcpubli- 
oans derided the military preparations 
of those who had fled before their arms 
in Holland and Flanders—anticipated 
in the conflagration of Portsmouth a 
fitting revenge for the fires of Toulon 
—and point^ to the career of William 
the Conqueror as that which was to 
be speedily followed by the First Oon- 
syd The English reverted to the glo¬ 
ries of the Plantageneb reigns; re¬ 
counted with pride the career of Marl¬ 
borough ; and referred with exultation 
to the sai^ of Egypt, as affording an 


TO THE OPENING OF THE WAR WITH 
-DECEMBER 1804. 

earnest of the victories they were yet 
to obtain over the veteran armies of 
France. Both parties entered, heart 
and soul, into the contest—both antici¬ 
pated a desperate and decisive struggle; 
but little did either foi'esee the disasters 
which were to be encountered, or the 
triumphs that were to be won, before 
it closed. 

2. The first military operation of 
the French ruler was attended with 
rapid and easy success. Ten days after 
the hostile message of the King of 
England to the House of Commons, the 
French army in Holland, now advaueed 
to the firontierii of Hanover, received 
orders to put itself in motion, and ac¬ 
complish theVeduction of that electo¬ 
rate. The force intnisted to Mortier 
on this occasion was twenty thousand 
men; and the Hanoverian troops, 
whose valour was well known, amount¬ 
ed to nearly sixteen thousand; but 
the preponderating multitudes with 
which it was well known the First 
Consul could follow up, if necessary, 
this advanced guard, rendered all at¬ 
tempts at resistance hopeless. Some 
measures of defence were, however, 
adopted; and the Duke of Cambridge, 
in an energetic proclamation, enjoined 
the imm^ate assembly of the levy 
en masue; but the rapid advance of the 
French troops rendered aU these efforts 
abortive. Count Walmoden made a 
gallant resistance at Borstell, on the 
shores of the Weser; but as there was 
no^ time for succours to arrive from 
England, and it was desirable not to 
involve that inconsiderable state in the 
horrors of a protracted and hopeless 
struggle, a convention was wisely en¬ 
tered into two days afterwards at 
Suhlingen, by which it was stipulated 
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that the Hanoverian army should re¬ 
tire with the honoura of war, taking 
with them thoir field-artillery, behind 
the Elbe, and not bear arms against 
France during the remainder of the 
contest* till exchanged. The public 
stores in the arsenals, amounting to 
nearly four hundred pieces of cannon 
and thirty thousand muskets, fell into 
the hands of the French; but what^ 
they valued more, were nineteen colours 
and sixteen standards, the trophies of 
the army of Prince Ferdinand during 
the Seven Yeare’ War. 

3. The British government, upon 
being informed of these transactions, 
refused to ratify the capitulation, and; 
loudly cdmplaiued of the invasion of 
the German confederation by this ir¬ 
ruption, in defiance alike of the privi¬ 
leges of the Elector of Hanover as a j 
prince of the Empire, and the neu- j 
trality of his German states, which had 
been observed throuchout all the late 
war, and was expresyy provided for in 
the treaty of Lundville. The conse¬ 
quence was, that Walmoden was sum¬ 
moned by Mortier to i*esume hostilities 
or lay down his arras. The brave Ger¬ 
mans declared they would ratber perish 
than submit to sueb a degradation, and, 
on the 27tii, hostilities recommenced 
along the whole line. But the contest 
was too obviously unequal to permit 
either party to come to exti*emitic8. 
The French abated somewhat from the 
rigour of their first terms. Tho Hano¬ 
verian army was dissolved; the soldiers 
disbanded and sent home for a year; 
the officers retained their side-arms; 
those of the common men were given 
np to the civil authorities. The troops 
thus let loose afterwards proved of 
essential seivico to the common cause. 
They were almogt all received into the 
English service, and, under the name, 
of the King’s German Legion, were to 
be seen side by side witl| the British 
in every subsequent field of fame from 
Vimeira to Waterloo. 

4. In the course of this incursion, 
the French armies set at naught the 
neutrality, not only of Hanover, hut 
of all the lesser states in its vicinity. 
Mortier traversed without hesitation 
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all the principalities, not merely which 
lay in his way on the road to Hanover, 
but many beyond that limit. Ham¬ 
burg and Bremen were occupied, siud 
the mouths of the Elbe and Weser 
closed against British merchandi.se. 
This uuc^ed-for aggression is not only 
of importance, as demonstrating the 
determination of the First Ccfnsul to 
admit of no neutrality in the contest 
which was begun, but as unfolding the 
first germ of the Continental System, 
to which he mainly trusted afterwards 
in his hostilities against Great Britain. 
Unaccustomed, however, as tho I-iuro- 
pcan powera hitherto were to such in¬ 
stances of lordly usurpation, this vio¬ 
lation of neuti*^ rights excited a very 
great sensation. In the north especi¬ 
ally, the advance of the French stan- 
dai'ds to the Elbe, and the occupation 
of the free cities of Hamburg and 
Bremen by the troops of that nabioii, 
awakened a most extraordinary jea¬ 
lousy. Hussia openly expressed her 
discontent, and Austria and Prussia 
made r^resentations on the subject 
to the cabinet of the Tuileries ; while 
D<|nmarfc, more courageous, actually 
assembled an army of thirty thousuud 
men in Holstein, to prevent the viola¬ 
tion of the Danish teiTitory. But the 
Emperor was too much depressed by 
his long|-continued disasters—Prussia 
too dee^y implicated in her infatuated 
alliauco with fVance —to resent by 
arms this violation of the German con¬ 
federation ; and Russia too far removed 
to take any active steps, when the 
powers more immediately interested 
did not feel themselves caUed on to 
come forwar(^ Thus the jealousies of 
the North evaporated in a mere inter¬ 
change of angry notes and diplomatic 
remonstrances; the troops of Dcnmoi-k 
alone appeared in tke field to assert 
the cause of European independence. 
Too weak to contend with the Repub¬ 
lican legions, they wore compelled to 
retire into their cantonments, after 
being treated with insulting irony in 
the French journals; * and the north 

* “ The znilitoiy mania,’'said the JUbnifeun 
” is a strange pa^on to seize little ponces.” 
—Bionon, iii. 189. 

0! 
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of Qennany permanently fell under the 
dominion of France, from 'which it 'waa 
only delivered ten years after, by the 
diaasters of the RusHian campaign. 

5. Simultaueoua with the oouqueat 
of Hanover by the Fi'ench, was the 
march of an army into the south of 
Italy, and the occupation of the port 
of Tarentum by the Republican forces. 
St Cyr x*eceived the command of the 
troops destined for this service, which 
were fourteen thousand strong; and on 
the 14th May he addressed a proola- 
Illation to the soldiers, which was soon 
after followed by the invasion of the king' 
dom of Naples. He advinced forthwith 
to Tarentum, which, with its extensive 
foitihcationB and noble roadstead, form* 
eil another outwork of France against 
the Eastern possessionsof Great Britain. 
At the same time Tuscany was invaded, 
Leghorn was declared in a state of siege, 
and all the English merchandise found 
in that great' seaport confiscated; the 
First Consul thus evincing‘here too 
that he was resolved to admit of.no 
neutral!^ in a lesser state in the great 
contest which was approaching, and 
thal^ by a continued violation of the 
usages of war, he was determined at 
least to compel a change in the code of 
naval hostility. As usual, all these 
troops were to be maintained and paid 
by the countries where they were quar- 
Uired. The formal protest by the ephe¬ 
meral King of Etrnria against the 
military occupafipa of his dominions, 
wad hardly even noticed by the First 
Consul lu vain it was represented to 
him that the cofiim'^i^ce and revenue of 
Tuscany were ruined by the measures 
of severity adopted towards the £hig* 
lish merchandise; these considerations 
were as nothing in his eathnation, com¬ 
pared to the grand design which he 
had in contemplation for overturning 
the power of Great Britain. At the 
same time the island of Elba, intrusted 
to General Eusca, was put in the best 
state of defence; Corsica was fortified 
at every accessible point; and ten thou¬ 
sand men laboured on the fortifications 
of ^es^dria, the key, in Napoleon’s 
estimation, to the It^au peninsula. 
“I consider that fortress," said he, 
" ss the possession of the whole of 
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Italy; the rest is a matter of arms, 
that of political oombinatfon." 

6. So vehement was the hostility 
with which the First Consul was ani¬ 
mated against Great Britain* that it 
made him set the ordinary usages of 
war at defiance; and Sir Henry Dillon, 
who had been sent into Helvoetsluys 
with a flag of truce bearing despatches 
from Lord Keith, the Biitish admiral 
on the station, to Commodore Yalten- 
beek the Dutch commander, was seized 
after his despatches had been deliver¬ 
ed, and taken to Verdun, where he was 
detained five years, and at lost only 
liberated on exchange. By a decree 
on 23d June, Napoleon formally com¬ 
menced that virulent strife which he 
had so long maintained against the 
English commerce. It declared, that 
no colonial produce, and no merchan¬ 
dise coming directly from England, 
should be received into the ports of 
France; and that all such produce 
or merchandise should be conflicted." 
Neutral vessels arriving in France were 
subjected to new and vexatious regula¬ 
tions, for the purpose of discovering 
from whence they had come; and any 
vessel coming from, or which **had 
touched at a harbour of Great Britain," 
was declared liable to seizure. 

7. But all these combinations, ex¬ 
tensive os they were, sank into insigni¬ 
ficance, compared to the gigantic pre¬ 
parations made on the chores of the 
Channel for the invasion of Great Bri¬ 
tain. Everything here conspired to 
rouse the First Consul to unheard-of 
exertion. By accumulating the prin¬ 
cipal part of his troops on the shores 
of the Channel, he fixed the attention 
and excited the alarm of Great Britain, 
furnished a brilliant objeot of expecta¬ 
tion to his own subjeets, and obtained 
a pretext for maintainiug an immense 
army on foot, without exciting the 
jealousy of the other European powers; 
while, u they conceived the design of 
attacking France, he had always at 
hand a vast force ready organised, 
capable of crashing them. Impelled 
by these Afferent motives, he made the 
most extraordinary efforts to hasten 
the preparations for a descent on Great 
Britain. The offidal journal opwly 
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announced his intention of putting words, "officers and soldiers, of those 
himself at tiie head of the expedition, who have carried on war against us 
and calletl on all the departments to and its ranks were speedily filled by 
second the attempt. The public spirit the remains of that unconquerable 
of France, and the hereditary rivalry band. 

with which its inhabitants were ani- 8. The object to be gained by all 
mated against England, produced the these preparations was to assemble, at 
most strenuous eifoi'ts to aid the gov- a single point, a flotilla capable of 


emment. A circular from tho war 
office to the diil'erent towns and de¬ 
partments, called on them to fuiTiBh 
voluntary aids to the great undertak¬ 
ing. “ Eveiy vessel,” said the war 
minister, “ shall bear the name of the 
town or district which has contributed 
the funds for its formation; the gov¬ 
ernment will accept with gratitude 
everything, from a ship of the line to 
tho smallest praam. If, by a move¬ 
ment as rapid as it is general, every 
department, every great town covers 
its dockyards with vessels, soon will 
the French army proceed to dictate 
laws to Great Britain, and establish 
tlve repose of Europe, the liberty and 
prosperity of commerce, on the only 
basis which can insure their duration.” 
Generally the people answered the ap¬ 
peal with acclamations, and soon all 
the workshops on the coasts were in 
activity, from the Texel to Bayonne. 
Forts and batteries, construct^ on 
every headland and accessible point of 
the shore, both secured the territory 
of the Republic from insult, and af¬ 
forded protection to the small craft 
proceeding from the places of their 
construction to the general points of 
rendezvous. The departments vied with 
each other in patriotic gifts and offer¬ 
ings; that of the Upper Rhine'contri¬ 
buted three hundred thousand francs 
(£12,000) for the construction of a 
vessel to bear its name; that of the 
Cdtd d'Or furnished at its own expense 
a hundred pieces of cannon to arm the 
flotilla; and Bordeaux, albeit the first 
to suffer by the resumption of hostili¬ 
ties, manifested in an energetic address 
its cordial concurrence in the war. 
Such was the public spirit, even of 
those parts of thO county which had 
been most convdlsed during the Revo¬ 
lution, that Napoleon ventured upon 
the noble design of forming a Yendean 
legion, " all composed," to use his own 


transporting an armji of a hundred 
and fifty thousand men, with its .field 
and siege equipage, ammunitiou, stoi'es, 
and horses; and at the same time to 
provide so formidable a covei-ing naval 
force as might insure its safe debarka¬ 
tion, notwitbsl^ding any resistance 
that could beroppos^ by the enemy. 
Such a project, the most gigantic to 
be attempted by sea of which history 
makes mention, required the assem¬ 
bling of very great means, and no srixall 
share of foitune, for its success. , But 
it was within the range of possibility, 
and the combinations made for its ac- 
complislyxient were among the most 
striking monuments of the extensive 
views ^d penetrating genius of the 
First donsul. The harbour of Bou¬ 
logne was taken as the central point 
fof the assembling of the vessels des¬ 
tined for the conveyance of the troops. 
Its capacious basin, enlarged and deep¬ 
ened by the labour of the soldiei's, 
was protected by an enormous tower, 
constiucted on a reef amidst incredible 
difficulties arising from the action of 
the waves and armed with heavy can¬ 
non capable of carrying to the distance 
of two miles; while similar excavations 
extended the neighbouring ports of 
Etaples, Yimereux, &ad Ambleteuse. 
To overcome the difficulty arisij^ from 
the ebbing and flowing of the tide, and 
at the' (uune time provide for the re¬ 
moval of the smxdbank and bar which 
obstructed the mtrauce of the harbour, 
enormous locks were constructed at 
the entrance the basin, which was 
opened to receive the rising tide, and 
closed when it was full, and again 
opened to produce a torrent that would 
sweep away the sand and mud at low 
water. 

9. Eveiy harbour, from Brest to the 
Texel, was rapidly filled vrith gun-boate 
of different dimensions; in the dock¬ 
yards the skipwrights were universally 
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put into activity: and as flxst as the 
vessels were finished, they wei-e sent 
roxind, luiderprotoction of thenuineroiiB 
batteries with which the coast abound¬ 
ed, to Cherbourg, Boulogne, Calais, and 
Dunkirk. The number and intrepi¬ 
dity of the British cruisers in the Chan¬ 
nel rendered this a service both of 
difficulty and ^danger; but the First 
Consul was indefatigable, and by com¬ 
municating his own incredible activity 
to all the persons in subordinate situa¬ 
tions, at length made great progress in 
the assembling of naval forces within 
sight of the shores ^ Britain. No 
sooner w'ere the Englisn ci’uisers blown 
o3‘ their stations by contrary winds, 
than the telegraph annoxincod the 
favourable opportunity to the differ¬ 
ent harbours; numerous vessels were 
speedily seen rounding the headlands 
and cautiously cruising aloiig the shore; 
while the artillerymen stood at the 
numerous batteries with wh^h it bris¬ 
tled, to open upon any ships of the 
enemy which might come within range 
in attempting to impede tlieir j)aHsage. 
The small draught of water which the 
gun-boats required enabled the gi’eitter 
part of them to escape untouched, and 
concentrate in the roads of Boulogne : 
but a considerable number were inter¬ 
cepted and destroyed by the British 
cruisers, and innumerable deeds of 
daring courage were performed, in too 
many of which valuable blood was 
shod in the attainment of a compara¬ 
tively trifling object.'* 

30. The Bmal\|,craft assembled was of 
four different hinds, according to the 
weight <md species of the troops which 
they were intended to •'convey. The 
praams, or lai’gest sort, earned each 
six four-and-twenty pounders,and were 
intended rather to protect the smaller 
vessels which conveyed the troops than 
to be employed in the ti'ansport them¬ 
selves. The next class bore four twenty- 
four pounders and one howitzer; they 
were intended to rweive each from a 
hundred and fifty to two hundred men, 

* In this partisan warfixre. Captain Owen 
in the Immortality, and Sir Sidney Smith 
in the Antelope, particularly .disttt^irtied 
them8olve8."~JA««s’8 Nawi Sitbtrff, lU. SM, 
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and made flat-bottomed, ^ in order to 
land them ns near as possible to the 
shore. The third were armed each 
with two twenty-four pounders, and 
were capable of conveying eighty men 
each; while the smallest had a four- 
pounder at the poop and a howitzer at 
the stera, and bore from forty to fifty 
men each. The artillery were intend¬ 
ed to be embarked in the larger vessels, 
the cavaliy in those of a medium size, 
the infantry in the smallest; and so 
perfect were the discipline and oi'gani- 
sation of the troops destined for the 
expedition, that each man knew the 
vessel on board of which he was to 
embark; and experiment proved,that 
a hundred thousand men, with three 
hundred pieces of cannon, and their 
whole caissons and equipage, could find 
their places in less than half an hour. 
Upwards of thii'teen Inindred vessels 
of those descriptions were, in the course 
of the year 1803, collected at Boulogne 
and the adjoining harbours; and they 
were to carry three thousand pieces of 
heavy cannon, besides that of lighter 
calibre. Their concentric fire would, 
it was hoped, prove destmotive to tlux 
large Pluglish vessels by which they 
would be assailed. A hundred or more 
might be sunk by the fire of the Eng¬ 
lish line-of-battle ships and frigates, 
and ten or fifteen thousand lives lost; 
hut what were they among such a host, 
and how could they be better sacrificed 
than in securing the means of crossing 
to the remainder? "You lose,” said 
Napoleon, "a greater number every 
day in a single battle, and what battle 
ever promised such results as the inva¬ 
sion and conquest of England ? ” 

11. But, immense as these prepara- 
! tions wore, it was not on them alone 
that the First Com$ul relied for the 
execution of his project. Large num¬ 
bers of transpoits were at the same 
time assembledj which, without being 
armed, were designed for the recep¬ 
tion of the stores and ammnnitiou of 
the army: and^polcon himself pro¬ 
ceeded 'to court in hasten by his 
presence the preparations which were 
going forwaird, and judge with his own 
eyes of the measures which should be 
adopted. He visited all the material 
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points in the maiitime districts; in- 
spocted at Flushing the new docks and 
fortifications which had been com* 
mencecj; and rapidly discerned in Ant¬ 
werp the central point where the chief 
arsenal for the naval subjugation of 
England should be established. A de¬ 
cree of the 2l8t July directed that a 
dock should be there constructed ca¬ 
pable of containing twenty-five ships 
of the line and a proportionate num¬ 
ber of frigates and smaller vessels; 
and those immeuse works were imme¬ 
diately commenced, which iu a few 
y<jars rendered this the greatest naval 
station on the Continent.* Not con¬ 
tent with the realities of that marvel¬ 
lous peidod, the minds of men, as usual 
in times of highly-wrought excitement, 
were inflamed by fictitious prodigies; 
and the announcement that, iu exca¬ 
vating the harbour of Boulogue, a 
hatchet of the Roman legions and a 
medal of the Hornian princes had been 
discovered, conveyed to the vivid ima¬ 
ginations of the Fi'ench soldiers the 
Ijappy omen tliat they were about to 
tread in the footsteps of Julius Caesar 
and William the Conqueror. 

12. But these naval forces, gi’eat as 
they were, constituted but a i>art of 
those which were destined to be em¬ 
ployed in the invasion of Great Britfiiu. 
The whole fleets of France and Hol¬ 
land, and soon after that of Spain, were 

* The opiuion of Niipoloou was repeatedly 
and strongly expressed os to tho g^-oat iui- 
jwrtance of Antwerp as a naval station to 
France. ‘ * He oftcn.doclared, “ says Las Gases, 

‘ ‘ that all be bad done for Antwerp, groat as 
it was, was nothing compared to wbat ho In- 
tendod to have done. By sea, he meant to 
have made it tho point from whence a mortal 
stroke was to be launched against tho enemy; 
by Idlnd, to have rendered It a certain place 
of refuge in case of di&ister, a pivot of tho 
national safety; he intended to have ren¬ 
dered it capable of receiving an army in case 
of defeat, and sustaining a whole year of open 
trenches. AlrcadyAll the world admired the 
splendid works erected, at Antwerp iu so short 
a Umc—its numerous dockyards, magazines, 
and basins; ‘ but all that,’ said tho Emperor, 

' was nothing; it was only the commercial 
town; tho military town was to bo on the 
opposite bank of ^e ^heldt, where the 
ground was tdreody purchased for its con¬ 
struction. There three-deckers were to have 
reposed, with all their guns onboard, during 
the Winter months; vast sheds were to have 
been constructed to shelter their huge bulk 


engaged in the mighty enterprise. The 
design of Napoleon, which he himself 
has pronounced to liave been the most 
profoundly conceived and nicely calcu¬ 
lated which ho ever formed, was to 
have i^sembled the fleet destined to 
compose the ooveiing naval force at 
Mai-tinique, by a junction of all the 
squadrons in the harbours of Spain 
and the Mediteri'anean in the West 
Indies; to have brought this combined 
armament rapidly back to the Channel 
while the British blockading squadrons 
were traversing the Atlantic in search 
of the enemy,''msed the blockades of 
Rochefort and Brest, and entered tho 
Channel with the whole armament, 
amounting to seventy sail of the line. 
It was under cover of this iiTesiatible 
force that Nai>oleon calculated upon 
crossing over to England at the head 
of a hundred and fifty thousand men, 
with whom he thought ho would reach 
Loiidoif in five days, and where he in¬ 
tended instantly to pi’oclaim parlia- 
meutai^ reform, the downfall of the 
oligarchy, and all the objects which 
the English republicans had at heart. 
At the same time, and in order to dis¬ 
tract the attention of the enemy, a 
descent with twenty thousand men, 
and a large store of arras, was to be 
made iu Ireland, where the malcon- 
touts were profuse in their promises 
of a general insurrection. But this 

from the wcatlier in peace; everything was 
determined on upon tho most gigantic sciile. 
Autwert) was to me a province hi itself. It 
is one of tho great oautes of my exile to St 
Helena; for the cession of that fortress was 
one of the principal reasons whieb induced 
me not to agsee to peace at Ghatillon. If 
they would have Iclt it to me, peace would 
have been cunduded. France, without the 
frontier of the Rhine, and Antwerp, is no¬ 
thing.' All the difficulties attendant on the 
situation were nothing in the eyes of Napo¬ 
leon ; in his impatienoo to make the English 
feel the dangers of the Scheldt, which they 
hod themselves often signalised as so fonui- 
dable, he was indefatigable; and in less than 
eight years Antwerp had become a maritime 
orsenu of the first-rate importauee, and con¬ 
tained a considerable fleet.'' When Napoleon 
made these energetic remarks at St Helena, • 
he was &r from aotidimting that, in twelve 
years, a British squadron was to aid a French 
army in wrestiug tliis magnificent fortress 
item the ally of England, and restoring it to 
the son-in-law of Franco, and the sway of the 
tricolor flag! 
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was a diversion ohly; the decisive blow, 
as ini all the enterprises of Napoleon, 
was to be levelled at the heart of the 
enemy's power in Qi'eat Britain. Nu,- 
inerous as were the chances against the 
.s\iocessful issue of so vast a design, it 
will appear in the sequel hownear it was 
to succeeding, l^w little the English 
were aware of the danger which really 
threatened them, and with what signal 
ingratitude they treated the gallant 
officer whoso important combat de¬ 
feated the most profound combination 
that the genius of Napoleon everfonned 
for their destruction. 

13. But towards the success of this 
nttomjit a very great military as well 
us naval force was necedsary ; and the 
jittention of the First Consul was early 
iumecl to the means of restoring the 
strength of that arm, whj,ch tbe expe¬ 
dition to St Domingo and detachments 
into Italy and Hanover had very much 
diminished. The soldiera, loifg habi¬ 
tuated to the excitement and plunder 
of war, had become weary of the mono¬ 
tony of a garrison or pacific life : dis¬ 
cipline was sensibly relaxed, and d*- 
sertion, especially among the old sol¬ 
diers, hod increased to an aharmiug 
extent. The most energetic measures 
were immediately taken to arrest this 
evil; new regulations were introduced 
to insure a rigid enforcement of the 
conscription, and the height requisite 
for the service lowered to five feet two 
inches—a decisive proof that the vast 
expenditure of human life in the pre- 
cetog wars had hlready begun to ex¬ 
haust th^ robust and vigorous part of 
the population. Such Wivi the rigour 
with which the conscription laws were 
now enforced^ '^^^t escape beesune hope¬ 
less; and the price of a substitute, 
%vluch ere long rose to the enormous 
sum of £500, tendered it totally im¬ 
possible for the middle classes to avoid 
peraonal service. Napoleon was inde¬ 
fatigable on the subject, “ Keep your 
eyes,” said he to the minister of war, 
, “ incessantly fixed on the recruiting; 
.let not a i^y pass without your at¬ 
tending to it: it is the greatrot affair 
in the state.** ^ Prom necessity, then, 
not less than inclination^ the military 
life became the sole object of ambitiqu; 
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and the proportion of tile number 
drawn to that of the youth who were 
liable to serve each year was bo great, 
that, for the remainder of hii^ reign, 
it practically amounted to a total ab¬ 
sorption of half, sometimes aliuost of 
the whole, of the young men, as the\ 
rose to manhood, into the ranks of the 
army.* 

14, Nor was Napoleon less solicitouc’, 
by means of foreign negotiations, te 
increase the disposable force w'hi’ch he 
could bring to bear against the com¬ 
mon enemy. Ney, who had commanded 
in Switzerland, concluded a capitula¬ 
tion, by which sixteen thousand troops 
of that government were put at the 
disposal of France, and soon after 
placed in reserve of the Army of Eng¬ 
land at Compi^gno; while a treaty of¬ 
fensive and defensive was concluded 
between the two states, which stipu¬ 
lated that the Helvetic confederacy 
should in addition, if necessary, fur¬ 
nish eight thousand auxiliar’y troops 
to France; General i*iuo led an Italian 
division across the Alps, to form, part 
of the same armament; while Auge- 
reaxi assembled a corps in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Bayonne, to enforce tlrj 
mandates of the consular government, 
if the courts of Madrid and Lisbon re¬ 
fused to conclude ti-eaties on the foot¬ 
ing of the orders sent out from the 
Tuileries, But there was no need for 
the precaution ; terror and P'l-encli in¬ 
fluence were already paramount at both 
those capitals, and the seal was put t<» 
the disgi'ace of the peninsula by the 
treaties concluded with Spain on the 
19th October, and with Portugal on 
the 25th December. By the first of 
these conventions, a monthly payment 
of six millions of francs (£24Cf,09b 
a-month, £2,880,000 a-year) was sti- 
pnlated in favour of Franco, to be either 
remitted to Paris or employed in re- 

* It was calculated that 208,233 young men 
ill tlie French empire annually attained the 
age of t^nty, the period when liability to 
serve commenced. Thus the first conscrip¬ 
tion of 1708, which required 200,000 men who 
had that year attained that a^, absorbed 
nearly tiie whole persons liable, and the 
drawing of lots became a vain formality. The 
ootuKriptiou in 1803 wae 120,000, tuid it wa.s 
seldom less, genemlly much greater, during 
the remaiudor of the war.->~DuHAS, x. 05. 
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pairing the French ships of war in the 
Spanish harbours; several officers hold¬ 
ing important situations in the Spanish 
army wore to be dismissed for alleged 
offences* against the French govern¬ 
ment ; many stipulations in favour of 
the import of French manufactures, 
and their transit into Portugal, were 
agreed to; and the Spanish govern¬ 
ment engaged to procure the payment 
of at least a million of francs (£40,000) 
a-month by the Portuguese to the 
French government, as long as the 
maritime war lasted. By the second, 
Portugal purchased exemption from 
actual hostilities by an annual payment 
of 36,000,000 francs (£640,000) to Na¬ 
poleon. The conclusion of these treaties 
was a virtual declaration of war by 
both Spain and Portugal against Great 
Britain, since it placed the pectmiary 
resources of both countries at the dis- 
}) 08 al of France during the continuance 
of the contest. Bitterly did the people 
of the Peninsula subsequently lament 
their degradation, and well did they 
then wipe off the stain on their hon¬ 
our. 

15. No sooner, also, did the maritime 
war appear inevitable, than Napoleon 
concluded an arrangement with the 
United States of Americti, by which, 
in consideration of eighty millions of 
franca, (£3,200,000), he ceded to them 
his whole rights, acquired by the con¬ 
vention with Spain, to liuuisiana—an¬ 
ticipating thus, for a valuable consi¬ 
deration, the probable fate of a naval 
contest, and extricating from the hands 
of the British a valuable colonial pos¬ 
session, which would assuredly soou 
have become their prey; wlule, by a 
senatus-consultum issueil on the 11th 
September, he at once, and of his own 
authority, annexed the whole of Pied¬ 
mont to the French Bepublio. By 
these different means, Napoleon, was 
enabled to put on foot a very large 
army for the invasion of Great Britain. 
An order addressed to the minister-at- 
war, on the 14th June 1803, fixed the 
organisation of the army, which was 
divided into six corps, each of which 
was to occupy a separate comp, and be 
under a different commander. Ney, 
Soult, Davotut, and Victor, were to be 


found among the names of the gene¬ 
rals. It extended along the whole 
coast, from the Texel to ^e Pyrenees. 
The first camp was in Holland, the 
second at Ghent, the thii'd at St Omcr, 
the fourth at Compi^gne, the fifth at 
St Malo, the sixth at Bayonne. .The 
whole troops assembled at these diffe¬ 
rent points were intended to exceed a 
hundred and fifty thousand men, and 
their command was intrusted to the 
mostdistinguished generals of the army. 
Though all included under the nan to 
of the Army of England, their wide 
dissemination renders it probable that 
the First Consul had other objects in 
view besides the subjugation of Great 
Britain in their disposition; but the 
Continental powers shut their eyes, to 
the danger which awaited them from 
the concentration of such powerful 
forces, and secretly rejoiced that the 
vast army from which they had all 
suffered Wo much was quietiy cantoned 
at a distance from them on the shores 
of the wean, intent on a remote and 
hazardous enterprise. 

Great as these preparations were, 
they were not beyond the resources at 
the disposal of the First ConsuL The 
army of France alone, without couut- 
iug the subsidiary forces of Holland, 
Switzerland, and the Italian states sub¬ 
ject to its command, amounted to the 
enormous aggregate of 427,000. effec¬ 
tive men, independent of the national 
and coast guards, which were above 
200,000.* Not satisfied with this huge 
force, the First Consjil obtained a de¬ 
cree for the immediate calling out of 
60,000 additional troops, from*the per¬ 
sons liable to* the conscription for the 
yeai's 1802 and 1803, who had not yet 
been called out owing to the peace, 
which raised the whole army to 477,000 
men. Above 100,000 of these were 
fed, clothed, paid, and lodged at the 
expense of the allied states. The 


* The army consisted of— 
lalantry, ... 
Artillery, . ‘ . 

Cavalry, 

Veterans, . 


341,000 

20,000 

46,350 

14,560 


42T,010 


’-Seport tjf the itinUier at ffor, June 1803; 
Duuas, lx. 117. 
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finances of the country, largfely re¬ 
cruited by the contributions levied in 
other states, were in an equally flourish¬ 
ing condition. The revenue exceed¬ 
ed that of 1802, and amounted to 
670,908,000 francs, or £23,000,000 ster¬ 
ling ; * while the immense subsidies 
paid by Spain and Portugal as the 
price of their'pretended neutrality™ 
by the Italian republic, in return for 
the alliance of France—and the main¬ 
tenance by Hanovei*, Holland, Naples, 
and Tuscany, of all the troops can¬ 
toned in their respective territories, 
largely contributed to the increase of 
the resources of the Republic, In this 
way Napoleon, after making every al¬ 
lowance for the non-efiectives, and gar¬ 
risons in the interior, could reckon on 
a disposable force of at least 300,000 
men, of which 150,000 foimed the Army 
of England stationed on the coast, and 
the remainder wore on the Rhine, or 
in Italy, to overawe the Cdhtinental 
powers. 

17. But nothing daunted t^ere the 
government or people of England by 
the formidable preparations which w|>re 
directed against them. Relying on the 
patriotism and spirit of the people, the 
administration made the most vigorous 
eflbi-ts for the national defence, in which 
they were nobly seconded both by par¬ 
liament and the people. Independent 
of the militia, eighty thousand strong, 
which were called out on the 26th 
March, and the regulai’ army of a hun¬ 
dred and thirty thousand already voted, 
the House of Commons, on 28th June, 
agreed to the very unusual step of rais¬ 
ing fifty thousand men ^additional by 
conscription, in the proportion of thirty- 
four thousand for England, ten thou¬ 
sand for Ireland, and six thousand fox' 


* The budget of 1803 stood thus• 

Pnino*. £ 

Direct contributions, 805,105,000 or 12,200,000 
llegisters, stamps, dec. 200,106,000 ‘ ‘ 8,000,000 
Ciistoms, . . 86,934,000 “ 1,480,000 

Post-office, . . 11,200,000 " 450,000 

Salt-tax. . . . 2,800,000 “ 02.000 

Lottery, . . . 15,826,000 “ 610,000 


670,061,000 CMr22.832.000 
—Doc DE Gaeta, ). 804. 

The annual suMdy paid by the Italian re¬ 
public was 25,000,000 ft-ancs, or £1,000,060 
sterling,— DoitAS, xL 134. 
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Scotland; which it was calculated would 
raise the regular troops in Great Bri¬ 
tain to a hundred and twelve thousand 
men, exclusive of the troops in the 
colonies, besides a large surplus force 
for offensive operations. In addition 
to this, a bill was brought in sh >rtly 
afterwards, to enable the King to call 
on the levy en masse to repel ^e inva¬ 
sion of the enemy, and empowering the 
lord-lieutenants of the several counties 
to enrol all the men in the kingdom, 
between seventeen and fifty-five years 
of age, in different classes, who were to 
be divided into regiments according to 
their several ages and professions. But 
all persons were to be exempt from this 
conscription who were members of any 
volunteer corps approved of by his 
majesty; and such was the general zeal 
and enthusiasm, that in a few weeks 
three hundi'ed thousand men were en¬ 
rolled, armed, and disciplined in the 
diflei'ent pai'ts of the kingdom, and the 
compulsory conscription fell to the 
ground. This immense force, which 
embraced all classes and professions of 
men, not only was of incalculable im¬ 
portance, by providing a powerful re- 
seiwe of trained men to strengthen the 
ranks and supply the vacancies of the 
I’egular axmy, but contributed in a re¬ 
markable manner to produce a patriotic 
ardour and feeling of unanimity among 
the people, and lay the foundation of 
that military apirit which enabled Great 
Britain at length to appear as principal 
in the contest, and beat down the power 
of France, even on that element where 
hitherto she had obtained such unex¬ 
ampled success. 

18. The spectacle now presented by 
the British Islands was unparalleled in 
their previous history^ and marked de¬ 
cisively the arrival of a new era in the 
war—that in which popular sympathy 
was.enlisted against the Revolution, 
and the military usurpations of Franco 
had roused a unanimous resolution to 
resist its aggression. In the multitudes 
who now tiiionged to the standards of 
their country were to bo seen men of 
all ranks and descriptions, from the 
prince of the blood to the labourer of 
the soil. The King had everything 
arranged for the expected invasion. 
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Ho was to g6 himself to Chelmsford or 
Hartford; the Queen and royal family, 
with the treasure, were to be sent to 
Worcestifr; the artillery and stores 
from Woolwich, to be sent into the in¬ 
terior by the Grand-Junction Canal. 
In the great approaching conflict, every 
one had his post assigned him. The 
merchfiut left his-counting-house, the 
lawyer his briefs; the fanner paused 
in the labours of husbandry, the arti¬ 
san in the toils of his handicraft ; the 
nobleman burned from the scene of 
dissipation or amusement, the countiy 
gentleman put himself at the head of 
his tenantry.* Everywhere were to be 
seen uniforms, squadrons, battalions; 
the clang of artillery was heard in the 
streets, the trampling of cavalry re¬ 
sounded in the fields. Instead of the 
peasant reposing at sunset in front of 
his cottage, he was seen hurrying, with 
his musket on his shoulder, to his ral¬ 
lying point. Instead of the nobleman 
waaWug his youth in the ignoble plea¬ 
sures of the metropolis, he was to be 
found inhaling a nobler spirit amidst 
the ranks of his rural dependents. In 
the general excitement, even the voice 
of faction was stilled. The heaitburn- 
ings and divisions on the origin of the 
war were foigotten; the Whigs stood 
bosido the Toiies in the ranks of the 
volunteers; from being a war of opin¬ 
ion, the contest had become one of 
nations, and, excepting in a few inve¬ 
terate leaders of party in the legisla¬ 
ture, one feeling seemed to pervade 
the whole British empire. Mr Sheri¬ 
dan, with that independent and pa¬ 
triotic spirit wliich ever distinguished 
him, at the close of the sessiou made 
an eloquent speech on moving the 
thanks of parliament to |he volunteers 
and yeomanry for the zeal and alacrity 
with which they had come forwai’d in 
defence of their country; and thunders 
of applause shook the House when he 
declared it to be the unalterable reso-1 
lution, not le^ of the legislature than 
the goveimment, that “ no proposal for 

• The Kin$c reviewed in Hyde Park, in Oc¬ 
tober, sixty battalions of vohmteera, amount¬ 
ing to 27,000 men, besides 1600 cavalry, all 
equipped at tlielr own expense, and in a re¬ 
markable state of efficiency. The total vo¬ 
lunteers of the metropolis were 46,000. 


peace should he entertained while" a 
single French soldier had footing on 
British ground.” 

19. hi or was it at land only that 
preparations to resist the enemy on 
the most gigantic scale were made: the 
navy, also, the peculiar arm of British 
strength, received the early aifd vigi¬ 
lant attention of gove'tnment. Fifty 
thousand seamen, including twelve 
thousand marines, had been, in the 
first instance, voted for the seiTice of 
the year; but ten thousand additional 
wore granted when it became jirobable 
that war would ensue, and forty thou¬ 
sand more when it actually broke out. 
Nelson, on the day on which war was 
declared, wrote a laconic and- cbarac- 
teiistic note to Mr Addington, offering 
his services, which, it may easily be 
believed, wore gladly accepted.+ Great 
activity was exerted in fitting out ade¬ 
quate fleets for all the important naval 
stations %he moment that hostilities 
were resumed, although the dilapidated 
state of the navy, in consequence of pre¬ 
vious ill-judged economy, rendered it 
a u^atter of extrem e diffic ulty. Seventy- 
five ships of the line, and two hundred 
and seventy frigates and smaller tos- 
sels, were put in commission. The 
harbours of France and Holland were 
closely blockaded; Lord Nelson rode 
triumphant in the Mediterranean; and, 
excepting when their small craft were 
stealing round the headlands to the 
general rendezvous at Boulogne, the 
flag of France, at least in large fleets, 
disappeared from the ocean. 

2d No small efforts in finance were 
required to m^et these exteusi'^iarma- 
mmits by sea and land; but the re¬ 
sources of the country enabled govera- 
meut to defray them without difficulty. 
A property tax of 5 percent, which it was 
calculated would produce £4,500,000 
yearly; additional customs to the 
amount of £a,000,000 a-year; further 
excise duties, chiefly on malt, spirits, 
and wine, which were estimated at 
£6,000,000; and a loan of £12,000,000, 

t "Wtienever it is necessary, I am your 
admiral. Nblsoit and BnoifiTZ. 

Housa or Loans, 

9fAKorcA1803.” 

-^£u.sw*B £i/e of Sidnumth^ 
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were Btiffioicnt to enable gOTernment 
to meet the heavy espenses attendant 
on the renewal of the war, even on the 
extended acale on which it was now 
undertaken. These burdens, especially 
the income and malt taxes, were severe, 
but they were universally felt to be 
necessary; and, S'lch was the general 
enthusiasm, that the imposition of war 
taxes in a single year to the amount of 
twelve millions and a half, did not ex¬ 
cite a single dissentient voice in parlia¬ 
ment, or produce any dissatisfaction in 
the countiy.* What was still more 
extraordinary, this great increase of 
taxes proved entirely productive, and 
industry flourished with unalaated 
vigour under the prodigious additional 
load thus imposed upon it 
21. A long and interesting debate 
took place in parliament, upon the 
question whether London should be 
fortified. Colonel Crawfurd urged 
strongly the great danger of tl{e capital, 
and the principal depot for oui^ mili¬ 
tary and navid stores, bein^' wholly 
undefended; and maintained that, as 
matters then stood, the loss of a single 
battle might draw after it the surrender 
of the metropolis and chief amenals 
of the kingdom, the effect of which, 
both in a political and military point 
of view, would be incalculable. Mr 
Pitt added the great weight of liis au¬ 
thority on the same side, and strongly 
enforced the propriety, not only of 
strengthening the metropolis, or at 
least the arsenals in its vicinity, but of 
fortifying the jlkincipal headlands of 
the coa^t, in order to render landing 
by the enemy more difficult, **It is 
in vain to say,” said he, “you should 
not fortify London, because our an¬ 
cestors did not fortify it, unless you 
can show that they were in the same 
situation that we are. We might aa 
well be told that, because our ancestors 
fought with aitows and lances, we 
ought to use them now, and consider 
shields and corslets as affoi'ding a se¬ 
cure defence against musketiy and 
artilleiy. If the fortification of the 
capital can odd to the security of the 
country, I think it ought to be done. 
If, by the erection of works such as I 
* Bee Appendix B, Cbtqi. xxxvii, § 
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am recommending, you can delay the 
progress of the enemy for three days, 
it may make the difference between 
the safety and destiniction of ^he cajn- 
taL It will nol^ 1 admit, make a dif¬ 
ference between the conquest and in¬ 
dependence of the country; for that 
will not depend upon one or upon ten 
battles; but it makes the difierenco 
between the loss of thousands of lives, 
with misery, havoc, and desolation 
spread over the country on the ona 
hand, or the confounding the cffoi-ti 
and chastising the insolence of the 
enemy on the other.” 

22. These arguments wore little at¬ 
tended to at the time, and the jiro- 
posed measure was not adopted. But 
there can be no doubt that they were 
well founded, and that England might 
have had bitter cjiuse to regi*et their 
neglect, if Napoleon, with a humhvd 
thousand men, had landed on the fcostet 
of Sussex. For this opinion we have 
now abundant grounds, in the result 
of the invasions of Austria, Russia, 
and B'rance, at a subsequent i>erio*(, 
when possessed of much greater mili¬ 
tary resources than were then at the 
command of the British governmeui, 
and the best of all auibority in the re¬ 
corded opinion of Napoleon himself. 
Central fortifications near or round 
the metropolis are of incalculable im 
portance, in ortler to gain time for the 
distant strength of the kingdom to 
assemble when it is suddenly assailed; 
if they had existed on Montmartre and 
Belleville, the invasion of the Allies in 
1814, instead of teiminating in the 
submission of France, would probably 
have issued in a disastrous retreat be¬ 
yond the Rhine ; and he is a bold man 
who on such » subject ventures to din- 
sent from the concurring opinion «f 
Mr Pitt and Napoleon,+ 

. 23. This year was ogaih distinguished 

t “ Napoleon says he frequently turned in 
his mind the propriety ofi^orUfying Baris 
and Lyons; and this in an especial manner 
rtpcurred to him on occasion of his return 
from the oamp^gn of Austerlitz. Fear of 
exciting alarm among ibe inhabitants, and 
the events which succeeded each other witlt 
such astonishii^ rapidity, prevented him 
from carrying his designs into execution. 
He thought that a great capital is the country 
of the flower of the nation; that it is the 
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by one of th(5se unbappyattempts at re¬ 
bellion, which, have so frequently dis- 
gRiced the history and blasted the pros- 
j>ects of Ireland. Though the country 
had been disturbed by the usual amount 
of predial violence and outrage, no in¬ 
surrection of a political nature was 
apprehended; when suddenly, on the 
14th July, the anniversary of the taking 
of the Bastille, unequivocal symptoms 
of a fermentation of a more general 
character were observed in the popu¬ 
lation of Dublin. It was soon dis¬ 
covered that a conspiracy was on foot, 
the object of which was to force the 
castle and sack the hai'bour and stores 
of the capital, dissolve the connection 
with England, and establish a republic 
in close alliance with France. But the 
means at the disposal of the conspi¬ 
rators were as deficient as the objects 
they had in view were visionary and 
extravagant. Eighty or a hundred 

centre of opiniou, the general depot; and 
that It is the greatest of all ooutradiotions to 
leavo a point of such importance without 
the means of imroediato defence. At tlie 
scasoji of great uatioual disasters, empires 
I'rcfiuently stuud in need of soldiers, but 
mou arc never wonting for iuteriral defence, 
il a pliuxi he provided where their energies 
cun be brought iuto action. Fifty thousand 
luitioiiul guards, with three thousand gun¬ 
ners, will defend a fortified capital against 
au army of three hundred thousand meu. 
'lljo sumo fifty tiiousand men in the open 
field, if they are not experienced soldiers, 
commanded by skilled officers, will bo thrown 
into confusion by the choice of a few thou¬ 
sand horsa Paris ten times, in its former 
liistury, owed its safety to its walls: if, in 
1814, it h.-vd possessed a <utadfd capable of 
holding out only for eight days, the destinies 
of tlie world would have been cluinged. If, 
in ISO.*), ^ iouna hud been fortified, the battle, 
of Uhii would not have decided tho war; if, 
in 1806, Uerliu had been fortified, the army 
beaten at Jena might liave rallied tlicre till 
the Itussiau army advanced to its relief: if^ 
in 1808, Madrid had been fortified, the French 
urmy, after the victories of Espinosa, Tudola, 
and Somosierta, could never have ventured 
to march upon that capital, leaving the Eng¬ 
lish army, in the neighbourhood of Sala¬ 
manca, in its rear." bet not the English 
imagine that their present naval superiority 
renders these observations inapplicable to 
their capital: it was q/ter the victory of 
Austerlits that the necossi^ of fortifying 
raris occurred to tho victor in that memor¬ 
able fight. Who wUl guarantee the navy of 
England In all future times a^nst a mari¬ 
time cruKuie, end a route of L^psio at the 
mouth of the Thames l—NiPonEOtt in Mo»- 
TUonoK, iL 278, 280. 


persons,—^under the guidance of Em¬ 
mett, a brother of the chief who had 
been engaged in the former insurrec¬ 
tion, a young' man of on ardent and 
enthusiastic temperament,—proposed, 
on the 23d July, to assemble in open 
rebellion the peasantry from the ad¬ 
joining counties, who were fdr that 
purpose to fiock into the metropolis, 
imder pretence of seeking for work in 
hay-m^ng, on the evo of the festival of 
St James. With this motley array they 
were tpmarch against agarrison consist¬ 
ing of^above four thousand men. In 
effect, on the day appointed, the coun¬ 
try laboiu'ers did assemble in va-st 
numbei's in St James's Street as soon 
as it was dark, and Emmett put him¬ 
self at their head; but he soon dis¬ 
covered that the insurgents wore rather 
disposed to gratify their appetite for 
assassination and murder, than engage 
in any systematic operations for-the 
subversi^ of the government. In 
vain he and a few other leaders, ani¬ 
mated With sincere though deludeit 
patriotic feeling, endeavoured to iufusu 
soiKie order into their ranks, and lead 
them against the castle and other im¬ 
portant points of the city. Instead of 
doing BO, they murdered Lord Kil- 
warden, the venerable Lord Chief-Jus- 
tice of Ireland, and Colonel Browne, 
a most worthy and meritorious officer, 
whom they met in the streets; and, 
equally incapable of resolute as hu¬ 
mane conduct, were shortly after dis¬ 
persed by two volleys from a subal¬ 
tern and fifty men, who unexpectedly 
came on the rear of their savage and 
disorderly columns. * 

24. The fate of the Lord Chief-Jus¬ 
tice was peculiarly deplorable. He 
arrived at the entrance of Thomas 
Street in his carriage, accompanied by 
his daughter and nephew, when the 
chariot was stopped, the venerable 
judge and his nephew dragged out and 
murdered by repeated stabs from the 
ruffians, who struggled with each other 
for the gratification of striking them 
with their pikes. Heanwhiie the 
young lady, whom they had the hu¬ 
manity to spare, filed in a state border¬ 
ing on distraction through the streets, 
and arrived at the Castle in such aglta^ 
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tiou as to be hardly capable of re¬ 
counting the tragic event vrhich she 
had witnessed. A bystander, shocked 
at the savage ferocity of the mui-derers, 
exclaimed that the assassins should be 
executed next day; but the words 
recalled his recollection to the upright 
dying taiagistrate, and he raised his 
liead for the 'last time to exclaim, 
“ Murder must be punished; but let 
no man suffer for my death btit on a 
fair trial, and by the laws of his coun¬ 
try,” and immediately expired- Me¬ 
morable words to be uttered at such 
a moment by such a man, and emi¬ 
nently descriptive of that love of im¬ 
partial justice which constitutes at 
once the first duty of a judge, and the 
noblest epitaph on his sepulchre ! 

25. Emmett and Russell, the two 
leaders of the insurrection, were soon 
after seized, brought to trial, and exe¬ 
cuted. The fonner made no sort of 
defence, but when called ujibn to re¬ 
ceive sentence, stood up and avowed 
the treason with which he wa#charged, 
glorying in his patriotic intentions, and 
declaring himself a martyr to tlie inde¬ 
pendence and liberties of his country. 
At his execution he evinced uncommon 
intrepidity and composure, received 
the communion of the (Ihurch of Eng¬ 
land, and died the victim of sincere 
but deluded patriotism. The remain¬ 
ing ednspirators were pardoned, upon 
making a full disclosure of their pro¬ 
jects and prepai’ations, by the judicious 
lenity of government; and a bill was 
shortly after biwugho into parliament 
for the better suppression of insumjc- 
tion, and the temporary suspension of 
the Habeas Corrms Act in Ireland, 
which passed both houses without any 
opposition. Sudi was the praiseworthy 
vigour exerted by government on this 
ocettsion, that two bills, the one sus¬ 
pending the Habeas Corpus Act, the 
other establishing martial law in the 
disturbed diati'icts, were carried through 
all their stages and sent up to the house 
of Lords in one evening. They were 
there passed with equal celerity, and 
the King having remained in town to 
give them the royal assent, they were 
despatched next day to BulsUn. This 
unexpected display of vigour mainly 
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contributed to check the ‘fiirther pro¬ 
gress of the in.surrection. A frantic 
and unsuccessful attempt at the assas- 
siuation of the King was made, in the 
same year, by Colonel Despard, a j-evo- 
lutionist of the most dangerous eba- 
X'acter, who was tried, condemned, xnd 
executed. 

20. Notwithstanding the magnitude 
1 of the preparations on both sides, the 
naval operations of the first year of the 
war were inconsiderable. The French 
fleets were not yet in such a state of 
forwardness as to be able to leave their 
harboura in large masses; and the 
closeness of the Rritish blockade pre¬ 
vented any considerable number of 
detached vessels from escaping. As 
usual, the effects of the English mari¬ 
time superiority speedily appeared in 
the successive capture of the enemy's 
colonies. St Lucia and Tobago fell 
into their bands in July, and Demerara, 
Berbice, and Essequibo in September. 
Tlie planters in these sugar islands 
willingly yielded to the British forces, 
anticipating from them protection from 
their own slaves, whom the events in 
St Domingo and Guadaloupe had given 
them so much renson to dread, and a 
shitre in that luci’ativecommei'cewhich, 
under the British flag, they could carry 
on with every part of the world, and 
which the almost total cessation of 
production in the French islands had 
thrown almost exclusively into their 
hands. Some angiy disputes broke 
out iu this year between the British 
government and the local legislatiire in 
Jamaica, in consequence of the refusal 
of the latter to contribute tbe requisite 
supplies to tlie support of the large 
military garrison of the i-sh-ind; but 
they gradually gave way in the follow¬ 
ing years, in consequence of the ad¬ 
vantageous mai’ket for their produce 
which the war afforded them, and the 
approach of real danger from the com¬ 
bined fleets of Prance and Spain. 

27. The first gleam of success came 
from the Eastern ocean, and, what was 
remarkable, from the merchant ships 
of England Immediately after war 
was declared, Admiral Linois, with one 
sail of the line and three frigates, was 
by Napoleon directed to set sail from 
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Pondicborrjt where he was at the time, great joy of the inhabitants, to a mili- 
and escaped from the roads in conse- tary and naval force under the oom- 
queuce of the British admiral on that mand of Sir Charles Green, and Corn- 
station being ignorant of the com- modore (afterwards Sir Samuel) Hood ; 
mcncemfent of hostilities. Since that, on which occasion a frigate and brig 
time he had cruised about the Indian also fell into the hands of the victors, 
archipelago, capturing detached ships, 28. The supplies voted by parlia- 
nnd doing considerable damage to Brit- ment for the service of the year 1804 


ish commerce. Emboldened by this 
success, he lay in wait for the home- 
ward-bo\md China fleet, which he ex- 
])ected would prove an easy pi’ey. On 
the 14th Febniary, he descried the fleet 
leisurely approaching, in no expecta¬ 
tion of encountering an enemy, and, 
anticipated little opposition; but Com¬ 
modore Dance, who commanded the 
British vessels, by a bold and gallant 
man(Buvre defeated his efforts, and to 
his infinite honour saved the valuable 
property under his command from 
destruction. Dismissing the heavily 
laden and weaker vessels to the rear, 
he made the signal for the stronger 
and better equipped to bear down in 
succession upon the enemy; and so 
intimidated was the French admiral 
by their gallant bearing and vigorous 
fire, that after a few broadsides he 
took' to flight, and was pursued for 
above two hours by his commercial 
victors! This gallant action, which 
confounded the enemy, and saved Erit- 
isJi property to the amount of a million 
and a half sterling, excited the great¬ 
est sati.'ifactiou throughout the nation. 
Rewards were distributed with a libe¬ 
ral band by the East India Company 
to the various commanders and their 
brave crews; and the commodore re¬ 
ceived the honour of knighthood from 
his Majesty’s hands. Various attacks 
were made in the course of the sum¬ 
mer ou the Boulogne flotilla, and the 
squadrons of small craft proceeding to 
that destination; but although the 
utmost 'gallantly was uniformly dis- 
}>laycd by the officers and men engaged, 
the success obtained was in general 
very trifling, and bore no proportion 
to the loss sustained by the assailauts. 
The only conquest worthy of record, 
made by the British, either at sea or 
land, during the year 1804, was thatnf 
Surinam in the West Indies, which in 
the beginning of May yielded, to the 


were much greater thau for the pre¬ 
ceding year, and the military and na¬ 
val force kept on foot far more con¬ 
siderable.* The expenditure swelled, 
independent of the charges of the debt, 
to no less than £53,000,000, of which 
£42,000,000 was for the current ex- 
pen^ture, and £11,000,000 for retir¬ 
ing of Exchequer bills. The land 
ttoops of the year amounted, including 
twenty-two thousand in India, to abpve 
three hundred thousand men, — ex¬ 
clusive of three hundred and forty 
thousand volunteers,—of whom one 
hundred and ninety thousand were 
rogular8,«and one hundred and ten 
thousand militia, nearly as well dis¬ 
ciplined,as the line+—an euonnous 
force, capable, if properly directed, not 
only of repelling any attempt at in- 
va^ou, but of interposing with deci¬ 
sive effect in any strife which might 
take place between Prance and the 
great military powers of the Continent. 
The naval forces also were very con¬ 
siderably augmented, there being no 
less than one hundred thousand men, 
including twenty-two thousand ma¬ 
rines, voted for the service of the year, 
and eighty-three ships of the line, and 
three hundred and ninety frigates and 
smaller vessels, in commission. 

• 

* See Appeudtx C. Chap, xxxvii. 
t This force was distributed oa follows 
In the British Isles, . 129,039 
Colonies, . . . 38,630 

India, . . . 22,897 

Becntitlnfr, . . 533 

Hilitia in Great Britain, 109,947 

Regular and MUltia, . . 801,046 

Volunteers in Great Britain, 847,000 

Total in Great Britain, . 648,046 

Iridi Volunteers, . . . 70,000 

Military, .... 718,046 

Kavy, .... 100,000 

Grand Total in arms, 818>,046 

—Pari. Pei. i. 1678, and Jnn. Reg. 1804, 10. 
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29. But the ma^itude of these 
forces, compared with the inconsider* 
able amount of the services rendered 
by them to the country, ere long re¬ 
vealed the secret weakness of the ad¬ 
ministration. It was in vain to dis¬ 
guise, and fruitless to deny, that the 
}tublic>exponditure could not long con¬ 
tinue at the enormous height which it 
had now reached, and that unless 
some advantages commensurate to the 
sacrifices made were gained, the nation 
must in the end sink under the weight 
of its exertions. To the animation, 
excitement, and hope which generally 
prevailed at the renewal of the war, 
had succeeded the listlessness, ex¬ 
haustion, and discontent which in¬ 
variably, after a certain interval, fol¬ 
low high-wrought and disappointed 
feeling. The trifling nature of the suc¬ 
cess which had been gained, notwith¬ 
standing such costly efforts during the 
first year of the contest, produced a 
very general conviction that ministers, 
whatever their individual respectability 
or talents might be, w^e unequal as a 
body to the task of steering the vessel 
of the state through the shoals ^nd 
quicksands with whichit was surround¬ 
ed : and, in particular, did not possess 
that weight and eminence in the estima¬ 
tion of foreign states, which were neces¬ 
sary to enable Great Britain to take her 
.appropriate station as the leader of the 
generd confederacy, which it was now 
evident was alone capable of reducing the 
continental power of France. This feel¬ 
ing was strongly increased by the com¬ 
plaints which genet ally broke out as 
to the I educed and inefficient state of 
the navy under the Management of 
Earl St Vincent; and it soon became 
painfully evident, from a comparison 
of the vessels in commission at the 
close of the former and commence¬ 
ment of the present war, that this im- 
portantann of the public defence had de¬ 
clined to a very great degree during the 
interval of peace; and that, under the 
dehisiou of a wretched, and in the end 
most costly economy,the stores on which 
the public salvation depended had been 
sold and dissijmted to an extent in the 
highest degree alarming. This was the 
most serious fault of ^vemment, as it 
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is of all administrationB m Great Bri¬ 
tain on the recurrence of peace; and 
Mr Addington afterwards admitted it 
was the cause which proved fatal to 
his admiuistration. ' The contequence 
was, that, when war broke out, the 
navy was in an unprecedented statu 
of dilapidation; and from the absence 
of convoys for our merchant fleets, and 
the neglect to apprise Admiral Rainier 
and tile fleets in the East of the break¬ 
ing out of hostilities, by on overland 
despatch, many severe losses, which 
might have been avoided, were sustain¬ 
ed by the commercial interests.* 

30. The public despondency, ali'eady 
strongly excited by these untoward 
events, was soon after increased to the 
highest degree by the alarming intelli¬ 
gence which spread abroad as to tbo 
health of the King. On the 14ih 
Februaxy, it was publicly announcefl 
by a bulletin at St James’s Pnlaco 
that his majesty was indisposed ; and 
a succession of similar notices soon 
left no doubt in the public mind that 
the disease was that mental malady 
which had plunged the nation in such 
general consternation fifteen years be¬ 
fore. On this occasion the panic was 
still gi'eater, from the alai'ming pos¬ 
ture of public offains, and the general 
distrust which prevailed as to the sta- 

• Mr Addington boasted during the peac«', 
that, if war broke out, fifty ships of the line 
could bo cquipi>ed in a mouth; hut wheu 
this declaration came to bo put to the tost, it. 
WAS discovered that the royal arsenals were 
almost emptied, and everything sidd ro- 
quislte for the naval defence of the country. 
Even the mon-of-war on the stocks at the 
close of the contest had been left imperfect, 
and the hands employed upon them dis¬ 
missed. In the generm penury,which pre¬ 
vailed, neither vessels could be procured for 
the King's squadrons, nor convoys provided 
for the merchant serv^. Wlien the royal 
message w.'i8 deliverea to parliament, on 
8th March 1803, there was hardly a ship of 
war either ready or in a state of forwardness; 
and tile greatest aversion to the public ser¬ 
vice pervaded every department of the navy. 
The consequence wa^ that, uotwithstanding 
the utmost efforts to repair the ruinous 
economy mid dUapidatioaa of the two pre¬ 
ceding years, the ships in oommission on the 
3th January 1804 were bnly 866, of which 76 
were of the line; whereas u the commence* 
ment of 1801 tlie number had been 472, of 
which 100 were of the line.—jfnn, JUff. 1804, 
180,131; and Jitna's Kavat Hi$t. iii. Tables 
No. 9 and l8.' 
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bility and capacity of the administra* 
tion. But ^ter an interval of a few 
weekfiy it was announced that the most 
distressing symptoms had abated. On 
the 29th, February, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer declai-ed in parliament, 
“that there was no necessary suspension 
of the royal functions.” On the 14th 
March the Lord Chancellor stated in 
the Horiso of Lords, that “he had since 
conversed with his Majesty, and that 
his mental state warranted the Lords 
Commissioners in expressing the royal 
sissent to several bills which had pass¬ 
ed through parliament; ” and on the 
9th and 1 8th May, the King drove, to 
the infinite joy of the inhabitants, 
through the principal streets of the me¬ 
tropolis : though it was several months 
aftera'ards before ho was restored to his 
domestic drcle, or able to undertake 
the whole functions of royalty. 

31. But during this interval of doubt 
and alarm, the minds of the great 
majority of men throughout the nation 
became convinced of the necessity of 
placing the helm of the state under 
firmer guidance, and all eyes were na¬ 
turally turned to that illustnous states¬ 
man, w'ho had retired only to lAake 
way for a pacific administration, and 
could now, in strict accordance with 
lus uniform principles, resume the di¬ 
rection of the second war with revolu¬ 
tionary France. As usual in such 
cases, the gradual approximation of 
]>artiea in the House of Commons in¬ 
dicated the conversion of the public 
mind; and it soon became evident 
that the administration was approach¬ 
ing its dissolution. On the 15^ March 
mattei'B came to a crisis. On that day 
Mr Pitt mode a long and elaborate 
speech,, in the course of which he com¬ 
mented with greaiv severity on the mal¬ 
administration of the royal navy under 
the present government, especially by 
the imprudent and cidpable sale of 
stores daring the peace, which had in 
a manner stripped the royal dockyards, 
and conclude by moving for returns 
of all the ships in commission in 1793, 
1801, and 1803. He was cordially 
supported by Mr Fox and Mr Sben- 
don; and it became evident that a co¬ 
alition had taken place between the 


Whig and Tory branches of the Oppo¬ 
sition. The motion was lost by a ma¬ 
jority of seventy; there being one hun¬ 
dred and thirty for it, and two hundred 
against it. But from the character and 
weight of the men who voted, it was 
easy to see that the ministry were 
rapidly sinking, and that they only re¬ 
tained office tUl their successors could 
be appointed, which the unhappy con¬ 
dition of the King rendered a doubtful 
period. In efiect, their majority went 
on continually dedining; and on tbo 
25th April, in a question on the army 
of reserve, it was only tliirty-seven. It 
was now openly stated by ministers 
that they only held office during the 
continuance of a delicate state of pub¬ 
lic afiairs; the Opposition, seeing tbqir 
object gained, suspended all further 
attacks till the King’s health was re¬ 
stored ; and on the 12th May, the day 
after he had appeared in public, it was 
formally announced in the House of 
Lords that ministers had resigned, and 
their successors bad been appointed.* 
32. It was at first expected that a 
coalition was to be formed as the basis 
of liie new administration; but it was 
soon discovered, both that there was 
an irreconcilable difference between the 
opinions of the leaders of the different 
parties on the chief subjects of policy, 
and also that there wei'e scruples in 
the royal breast against the admission 
of Mr Fox, which rendered his acces¬ 
sion to the cabinet nearly impracti¬ 
cable. The King had no objection to 
* The Kmg on tills occasion pressed on 
earldom, as well as a pensi8b, on Mr Adding¬ 
ton, but he had tbo disinterestedness to de¬ 
cline both. The KLig was truly gneved at 
this relbsal, and* said td him, “xou are n 
proud man, Mr Addington, but I am a proud 
man too, and why should 1 sleep uneasy on 
my pillow because you will not comply with 
my request? Wiy should I feel tbo oon- 
sciousness tltat 1 have sufflsred you to min 
your family, and that through your attach¬ 
ment to me?" But^tbe ngfiniater was im¬ 
movable, and retired without either pen¬ 
sion or Utle, Buch were British statesmen 
in those days.— Pexjlvsw'b Lift BidmoutA, 

ii. 289. The King hud the highest opinion of 
Mr Addington’s courage and principle, which 
were eleany evinced afterwaras when he was 
Home Secretary, aa Lord Bldmouth. “His 
beui,'* said hia m^esty, “ alwrays takes the 
lead of his head. Give me such a man, who 
is governed by principle, and not expe¬ 
diency.*'— 
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Mr Fox being included in the miuistiy, 
but positively refused to bestow upon 
him any office which might bring him 
into personal iutercourso with himself; 
and os his friends would not consent 
to this restriction, the attempt to form 
a coalition administration failed.* The 
new ministry, therefore, was formed 
exclusively of«Tories; and a majority 
of it was composed of members of the 
late cabinet. The material changes 
were, that Mr Pitt was made First 
hol'd of the Treasury and Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, in room of Mr Ad¬ 
dington; Lord Melville First Lord of 
the Admiralty, in room of Earl St 
Vincent; and Lord Harrowby Foi-eign 
Secretary, in lieu of Lord Hawkes- 
bury.t Lord Grenville, the able and 
faithful supporter of Mr Pitt during 
the former wai‘, declined to take office, 
assigning as a reason that the ministry 
was formed on too narrow a basis, at 
a time wlien the public danjrera called 
for a coalition of all the loading men 
in the state to give vigour^ and una- 
nimity to the national councils—an 
opinion in which he was joined by a 
great proportion of the men of Mode¬ 
rate principles throughout the counti-y. 
Yet Mr Pitt probably judged rightly 
in constructing his cabinet entirely of 
men of his own principles, as experi¬ 
ence has proved that no individual 
talent, how great soever, can withstand 
the loss of chwacter consequent on au 
abandonment of principle. Thence it 
is that coalition administrations have 
seldom any lo^g existence. 

33. The vigour and decision of Mr 
Pitt's <coimcils speedily appeared in. the 
confederacy wldch hes^ formed of the 

♦ Mr Pitt to Oeorge III., 7th May 1604. 
PellbW’s Life qf SidnunAh, iL 287. 

f The new Gairinet stood thus 
Mr Pitt, Premier. 

Duke or Portlaad, Precedent of the Counoil. 

Lord Eldon. Lord 

Earl of Westmoreland, Privy Seal, 

Earl of Chatham, Master-Geneiral of the 

Ordnance. 

Lord Cnstlereogh, President of the Board of 

Control. 

Lord Melville, First Lord of the Admiralty. 
Tj«>id Harrowby, Foreign Affairs. 

Earl of Camden, War and the Colonies. 

Lord Mulgrave, ChtooelloT of the Duohy of 

LanOaster. 


Continental states, on the greatest scale, 
to stem the progress of French ambi¬ 
tion. Mr Addington had never been 
able to array them in this manner, not 
so much from want either of inclina¬ 
tion or ability, but from the wajit of 
that unanimity among them which Was 
afterwards produced by Napoleon's 
murder of the Duke d’Eiighjen..t Nor 
was the ability and energy of Lord 
Melville less conspicuous in the rapid 
restoration of the navy, from a state of 
unexampled d^repitude and decay, to 
a degree of exaltation and lu.stre uii- 
prec^onted even in its long and glori¬ 
ous annahh Everything was to be 
done ; for such was the mutilated and 
shattered state of the Heet, and to such 
an extent had the disastrous spirit of 
parsimonious reform been carried, that 
when stores and timber wero offered 
at comparatively moderate terms, they 
were refused by the late Admiralty, 
and suffered to be sold to the agents 
of the country, rather than deviate 
from their pernicious economy, even 
in the purchase of those articles which 
were in daily consumption. The con¬ 
sequence was, that Lord Melville was 
conlpelled to accept the offers of tim¬ 
ber, stores, and masts, at whatever 
price the conti'actors chose to demand; 
and the savings of one naval adminis¬ 
tration entailed a quadruple expendi¬ 
ture upon that whicli succeeded" it. 
But by strenuous exertions, and at au 
enormous cost, the defects were at L'lst 
made up; the deficiencies were sup¬ 
plied by the purchase of East India 
vessels, and by contracting for the re¬ 
pairs of othera; and the old practice 
of building prospectively for the ser- 

t Ou 9th June 1804, M. Qentz, the cele¬ 
brated Austrian polittml writer, Wrote to 
Mr AddingtonTiro ministiy of which 
you are the head has been more than once ac¬ 
cused of haying failed to infuse sufficient con¬ 
sideration in foreign powers, and of thereby 
compromising the essential interests of Eng¬ 
land. 1 solemnly attest the ffilsehood of this 
assertion. Situated os all the Continental 
powers unforbunatelyare,nothing, absolutely 
nothing, would have engaged them—I do 
not say to a system of vigorous opposition to 
the common enemy, but even to the least 
concert either amopg themselves or with 
yotjr govomment.”-^ig. Oentt A M. Adding- 
ton, Fienna, 9th June I804--PBi.tEW's Life 
of SUmmtk, IL 297. 
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vice of future years, which had been 
abandoned in the fervour of iU-judged 
economy, was again resumed with the 
very best effects to the public service. 
The resalts of the admirable vigour 
and efficiency which the new First 
Lord of tho Admiitilty introduced into 
every paii; of the civil department of 
the navy, were soon conspicuous. In¬ 
stead of three hundred and fifty-six 
vessels, including seventy-five of the 
lino, which alone were in commission 
in the beginning of 1804, there were 
four hundred and seventy-three, in- 
cluiling eighty-three of the line, ready 
for sea in the beginning of 1805; eighty 
vessels of war, including twenty-six of 
the lino, were in a fow months far ad¬ 
vanced on the stocks; and tho navy 
was already afloat which was destined 
to caiTy the .thunder of the British 
arms to the shoals of Trafalgar. 

34. Nor was the conduct of Lord 
Melville leas beneficial in the civil re¬ 
gulations introduced fur the increase of 
the comfort and health of the sailors. 
Many admirable practical improve¬ 
ments were establiabed, many experi¬ 
enced evils removed. The wives of 
absent seamen were allowed to draw a 
certain proportion of their wages dur¬ 
ing their absence, at the nearest har¬ 
bour to their places of residence; seve¬ 
ral serious abuses as regai'ded the food, 
clothing, and pay of the men were cor¬ 
rected ; and the foundation was laid 
for that excellent system of manage¬ 
ment which is ultimately, it is to be 
hoped, destined to wipe tho stain of 
impressment, with all its concomitant 
evils, from the British constitution. 
The merits of the new Admiralty on 
these subjects, however, were neither 
generally known to, nor appreciated 
by, the countiy. * In hostile projects 
they were, for the first year of their 
administration, by no means fortunate. 
Fi‘om unacquaintance with nautical 
subjects, they lent too credulous ears 
to the designs of visionary projectors: 
repeated unsuccessful attacks on the 
French flotilla tarnished the reputation 
of the navy; and the total failure of 
an attempt to blow it up by means 
of infem^ machines, called Catamar- 
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ans, exposed it to the ridicule of all 
Europe. 

35. While these vast preparations 
on either side were making in England 
and France for the prosecution of the 
war, events were occurring destined 
ere long to rekindle the flames of war 
on the Continent. Notwithstanding 
the Bigh admiration which Alexander 
felt for Napoleon, and tho open sup¬ 
port which he hjid given to'his policy 
in the matter of the German indem¬ 
nities, events soon occurred which pro¬ 
duced first a coldness, and at length a 
rupture between them. The first of 
these arose out of the tenth article of 
the treaty of Amiens, which stipulated# 
that Malta should be placed under the' 
guarantee of tho great powers, and es¬ 
pecially Russia, Austria, and Prussia. 
No sooner was the war renewed, than 
England made the most strenuous ex¬ 
ertions t(» induce the Czar to accept 
the office of mediator between the con¬ 
tending ppwers in regard to this mat¬ 
ter ; and Napoleon could not refuse to 
accede to the proposal. After a long 
negotiation, however, it came to no¬ 
thing. While Talleyrand was prodigal 
of protestation.^ in regard to the sin¬ 
cere desii'e of the First Consul to sub¬ 
mit to the decision of so magnanimous 
and just a potentate, he took care to 
make no concessions whatever calcu¬ 
lated to restore the peace of Europe. 
The Russian monarch, by his rescript 
of 24th May 1803, insisted that, as a 
basis of the orsaugemeutk the neutrality 
of the north of Germany and the Nea¬ 
politan territory should, in th# event 
of war,' be maintained inviolate, in 
terms of the secret articles of the tirnty 
of 11th October 1801; but hardly was 
this basis laid down when Hanover 
was invaded by the army of Mortier, 
and Naples, as far as Tarentum, over¬ 
run by that of St Cyr. 

36. The consequence of this double 
breach of engagement eventually was 
the revival of the coalition. Russia 
and France, indeed, easily came to an 
understanding on the subject of Swit¬ 
zerland—^the Czar agreeing to leave 
the First Consol undisturbed in his 
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usurpation oTcr the Helvetic confede* 
racy, provided he would not interfere 
with the Czai-’s own arrangements con- 
ccming the Ionian Isles; but, on other 
and more vital points, it was soon dis* 
covered that their pretensions were 
irreconcilable. Napoleon proposed that 
Malta should be garrisoned by Russian 
troops for os many years as should be 
deemed necessary; Lampedosabe deded 
to Britain; Switzerland and Holland 
evacuated by the French troops; and 
the acquisitions of France in Italy re- 
cognised by England. The British 
government, on the other hand, offered 
to submit all their differences with 
France to the decision of Alexander, 
and insisted that the evacuation of 
Hanover and the north of Oeinaany 
should be a part of the arrangement; 
but to this Napoleon positively refused 
to accede. This matter was soon warmly 
taken up by the Russian cabinet, espe* 
daily after the occupation of /luxhaven 
by the French troops, and the closing 
uf the Elbe and the Weser against 
British vessels—measures utterly sub¬ 
versive of the neutrality of Germany, 
and in which the Duke of Oldenbhrg, 
brother-in-law of Alexander, whose 
territories were next threatened by 
Gallic invasion, was in an especial man¬ 
ner interested. The continued occu- 
jvution of Tarentum by the French 
troops also irritated the Russian cabi¬ 
net, as well as the failure to provide 
uu indemnity to the King of Sardinia 
for his continental dominions, as stipu¬ 
lated in forme^ treaties; and to such 
a height did tlm mutual exasperation 
arrive,•.that> before the end of ISOJJ, 
M. Moi'koff, the Russian ambassador, 
was received with so much indignity 
in a public audience by the First Con¬ 
sul, that he was recalled, and M. 
d^Oubril, the charge-d’affaires, alone 
left at the French capital 
37. Prussia at first warmly seconded 
Russia in its remonstrances against the 
occupation of the north of Germany, 
and especially the levying of heavy re¬ 
quisitions on Hamburg and the Elec¬ 
tor of Hesse-Cassel by tiie French 
troops. But Napoleon threw out a 
lure to the cabinet of Berlin, which 
speedily caused its efforts in that direc¬ 
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tion to slacken. He directed his diplo¬ 
matic agents at that cap'ital to droi> 
hints, that possibly the electorate of 
Hanover might, in the event of Prussia 
withdrawing her opposition W France, 
be incorporated with her monarchy; 
and though the Prussian ministers did 
not venture to close at once with so 
scandalous an aggression, yet, actuated 
partly by the desire of securing so 
glittering a prize, partly by a wish to 
be freed from the disagreeable vicinity 
of the Fi*ench soldiers, they proposed 
to Napoleon that his troops should 
evacuate Hanover, whijh should be 
occupied till a general pe.'ico by those 
of the Prussian monarchy. Napoleon 
declined to accede to such an an’ange- 
ment, but offered, on coudition of an 
alliance, offensive and defensive, being 
entered into with France, to cede in 
perpetuity Hanover to that power. 
Prussia had the virtue or the prudence 
to resist this insidious offer, and re¬ 
verted to the proposal that the French 
troops should retire from the north of 
Germany, and the First Consul should 
respect the neutrality of the empire. 
It wfis suggested that, in consideration 
of this, Prussia should engage that, 
during the continuance of the wai-, 
France should neither be attacked by 
Germany, nor acros$ Germany. This 
proposition, however, by no means 
suited the great designs which Napo¬ 
leon had already formed of forcing all 
the neutral powers into a general con¬ 
federacy against England; and, in con¬ 
sequence, the negotiation fell to the 
ground, leaving only the Prussian ca¬ 
binet, unhappily for itself, a secret 
desire for the possession of the Hano¬ 
verian states, which long prevented 
them from joining in the goueroi league 
against French usurpation.* 

* The working of tliis feeling may be dis¬ 
cerned in the secret instructions scut to tho 
Marquis laicchesim, the Fnissiau amboss.^ 
dor at FariSi on 17th December 1SU3. Ho 
was directed, if posMblo, to conclude a con¬ 
vention, containing a secret article, in these 
term*Without entering into any for¬ 
mal stipulation as to the fate of the elector¬ 
ate of Himover. which the events of the mari¬ 
time war and iho negotiations for a genera! 
peace will determine, the First Consul, con¬ 
sidering that the g^graphiool position of 
Prussia renders those ai-mugetnents of more 
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38. Matters were in this state when 
the arrest and executiou of the Duke 
d’F.nghien, to be immediately noticed, 
excited a unanimous feeling of horror 
through Europe, and universally over¬ 
whelmed the French partisans by the 
indignation which it aroused in evciy 
virtuous mind. The impulse given by 
this deed, not less impolitic than cri¬ 
minal, to the fermenting elements of a 
coalition against France, was immense. 
The court of St Petersburg went into 
deep mourning on the occasion, and 
sent orders to all its diplomatic mini¬ 
sters at foreign courts to do the same: 
that of Stockholm followed the ex- 
.implc; and M. d'Oubril, on the part 
of the Russian Emperor, presented an 
energetic remonstrance on the occa¬ 
sion, both to the diet at Ratisbou and 
to the cabinet of the Tuileries. This 
produced a vigorous reply from the 
First Consul, written iu liis usual 
powerful manner, but with so little 
circriimspection, that it was evidently 
calculated to widen instead of closing 
the breacli already existing between 
the two powers. “ The complaint of 
Russia on this matter," said he, ** leads 
one to ask whether, when ISngland 
meditated the assassination of Paul, 
and it was known that the proposed 
assassins were within a league of the 
frontier, the Russian government could 
have had any hesitation in seizing 
them ? A war, conducive, as any stniggle 
between France and Russia ever must 
be, to no other interests but those of 
England, will'never be voluntarily un¬ 
dertaken by the First Consul j but, 
commence it who will, he would prefer 
it to a state of things inconsistent in 
the slightest degree with the equality 
subsisting between the great powers. 
He claims no BUj^leriovity over them, 
but he will submit to no degradation. 
He interferes with none of the measures 
of Ihe Russian cabinet, and he requir^ 
a corresponding forbearance on their 
part" Similar explosions took placet 

iinportanco to her than to any other power, 
engag'es to keep chiefly in view tho interest 
of his Pniesiau Majeifl^y in all tho discussions 
which the destination of that country may 
idve rise to." Napoleon, however, declined 
to accede to any such half-moasurea”—Bio- 
Kojt, iii. 232, S3Q: 


between the diplopiatic agents of the 
two powers at the diet of Ratisbon; ond,^ 
resolved to have the lead in provoking 
a rupture, if it should girise, Napoleon 
sent instructions to his ambassador, 
General Hddouville, to quit St Peters¬ 
burg in forty.eight hours, and leave 
only a eharg^-d’affiiires there. “Know," 
said he, “as your fimd instructions, 
that the First Consul has no desire for 
war; but he fears no human being." 

39. As a sort of counterpoise to the 
powerful feeling excited against them 
by thetragic fate of theDuked’Enghien, 
the French government, shortly after 
that catastrophe, published, by means 
of Regnier, the head of the police, tho 
particulars of some steps taken to¬ 
wards elfecting a counter-revolution -in 
France, in which Mr Drake, the accre¬ 
dited envoy of the British government 
at the court of Bavaria, and Mr Spencer 
Smith, the charge-d’afFaires at tho elec¬ 
toral cou^j: of Wirtemburg, were tho 
chief agents. They made a very great 
handle uf^this transaction, and endea¬ 
voured, by a forced and unnatural con¬ 
struction of the expressions employed 
by these gentlemen, in their instruc¬ 
tions to the leaders of the malcontent 
party in France, to moke it appear that 
their object was not merely a cotm- 
ter-revolution, but the assassination of 
the First Consul. A simple quotation, 
however, of the expressions used, os 
given in their own report, is sufficient to 
demonstrate that this was not the case, 
and that nothing was aimed at but 
the subversion of the ej^isting govern¬ 
ment; a project in which it was never 
supposed diplomatic characteifl were 
forbidden to engage towards powers iu 
hostility with their country, and in 
which almost all the ambassadors of 
France, throughout the revolutionary 
war, were actively engaged.* It clearly 

* Mr Drake’s instructions to hisagentsare 
thus given in theoflidol report by the French 
police: — “Art. 2. The principal object i» 
view being the overthrow of the present gov> 
cmmeiit, one of tlie chief means of accom* 
plishing this is by obtaining knowledge of 
the plans of the enemy. For this purpose it 
isot the utmost consequence to begin by 
establishing a correspondenco with the dif¬ 
ferent burins for obtaining information as 
to the plans going forward, both for the ex¬ 
terior and the interior. ?. To gain over tliose 
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appeared, however, that though well 
qualified to meet the French forces in 
the field, England was no match for 
their police agents in a transaction of 
this description; for the publication of 
Regnier revealed the mortifying fact, 
that the whole correspondence both of 
Drake and Spencer Smith had been 
regularly transmitted, as fast as it took 
place, to the police of Paris; and that 
their principal correspondent in that 
city, M, Mehu de la Touche, was him¬ 
self an agent of the police, employed 
to tempt the British envoys into this 
perilous enterprise. But that neither 
the British government, nor their di¬ 
plomatic agents, ever entertained any 
projects of assassination against the 
First Consnl, or any other means of 
annoyance but those of open hostility, 
is admitted by tbe person who had the 
best opportunity of information on this 
subject—^the private secretary of Na¬ 
poleon himself; * and it is difficult to 

employed In the powder-mills, etj as to be 
able to blow them up as occasion ftiayroquiro. 

8. It is necessary to gain over a certain num¬ 
ber of printers and engravers who mw be 
relied on, to print and execute everything 
that the confederacy may stand in need of. 

9. It is much to bo wishod that a perfect 
knowledge be gained of tbe situation of tbe 
different parties in France, and particularly 
at Paris. 13. It is well understood, that 
every means must be taken to disorganise 
tbe armies both in and out of the ‘Republic.’* 
The report adds, that in his intercepted cor¬ 
respondence, Mr Brake says, “If you see 
any means of extricating any of Georges’ as* 
sociates, do nob fhil to make use of them ; ’’ 
and twain, “ I earnestly request you to print 
and distribute .‘^ahort address to the army. 
The main object is t > gain partisans among 
the mijitary ; fbrl am thoroughly persuaded 
that it 18 through the armv alone that wo can 
reasonably hope to gain the object so mudi 
desired." In a subsequent report, mention 
is made of a project for getting possession of 
the fortresses of Huningen and Strassburg; 
but nowliere is there the slightest allusion to 
the commission of assassination, or any ille¬ 
gal or disgraceful acts.— Report by BEoxrrsa, 
24th Maruli and 11th April 1804; iSCafe Papers, 
Ann. Reg. 1804, 020. 025. 

* “ I can affirm," says Rounienno, “with 
perfect confidence, that the British govern¬ 
ment have constantly rejected with indigna¬ 
tion, not indeed tbe projects submitted to 
them for overturning the consular or Impe- 
riat government, but s4i designs of assassina¬ 
tion or personal violence against the First 
Consul and tbe Bmperor. positive proof of 
this will be found in the subsequent part of 
these memoirs.’’~<>BounaiBnHB;, v. 12, Ag^n, 


see how the First Consul, could object 
to diplomatic characters in other coun¬ 
tries engaging in attempts to overturn 
revolutionary governments in hostility 
with their own, when his owL brother 
Joseph, during his embassy at Rome, 
was, with his knowledge audauth'uity, 
actively engaged in a conspii-acy which 
overturned the £apal government in 
1797; and the French ambassador at 
Venice, in 1796, took so active a part 
in the democratic conspiracy which 
led to the destruction, by his mean.^, 
of that ancient republic.’!' 

40. The publication of the details of 
this abortive attempt at a counter-re¬ 
volution in Franco, wliich were offi¬ 
cially communicate to the whole 
foreign ambassadors at Paris, led to 
answers from all the members of that 
body, which are curious, as evincing 
the different degrees of subjection in 
which the European potentates were 
then kept by the French ruler. The 

the samoi author adds, “ All the correspon- 
deuoc, which scandalised every Inmest man, 
on tins subject, was the work of the perfidi¬ 
ous suggestions of the secret agents of police, 
of whom Uehn do la Touche was tho chief, 
who acted in the perilous but lucrative line 
of double espionage. I can affirm as a positive 
fact, that during tiie six years that 1 spent at 
Hamburg,' I was in a situation tu know every¬ 
thing,’ and 1 can with confidence affirm, that 
noitner in my public character nor private re¬ 
lations have! ever discovered ihesmallestcvi- 
dence to warrant the assertion that tho Eng¬ 
lish government was everengaged in any plots 
of a dishonourable character.’’—Bonn. ri. 207. 

t ‘ ‘ Should tbe Pope die, “ wrote Napoleon to 
hisbrotbor Joseph, when ambassudoratRonm 
in 1797, “you must exert yourself to the ut- 
mostto prevent another being appointed, and 
to bring about a revolution." — Co^dential dee- 
patch of NaroLBOW to Josbpu, dated Fasseri- 
ano, 29th September 1797. “ What you have 
to do," said Talleyrand, In his (xuifldential 
despatch of 10thOctober following, "is to 
take care that the the Pope shall cease : 

and to encourage the disiwsition of the people 
for liberty, you must proclaim at Romo a re- 
presentativegoveroment and deliver Europe 
from the Papal supremacy; taking care^ at 
the same time, to secure for us Ancona, with 
a suitable extent of maritime territo^."— 
Hardbkbgbo'S Memoirs, v. 18C, 192. These 
were tbe instractiona of Napoleon and the 
French government to an ambassador at the 
court of a fMendly power, for the purpose of 
revolutionleioig that very power; whereas 
the acts complained of on the part of tbe 
English diplomatic agents wore all directed 
against Fnnoe, with which their sovereign 
was in a state of declared hostility. 
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answer of the^ussian ambassador was cial qi':gan of the British government, 
evasive, amounting to nothing but a also published a manifesto on the sub* 
declaration in favour of the rights of ject, which was followed by an answer 
nations; that of the Austrian was from Talleyrand on the part of the 
equally aiAbiguous; but those of Prus- French cabinet; but the interest of 
sia and all the leaser powers were more these manifestoes was soon lost in the 
or less an echo of the sentiments of whirl of more important events, arising 
the French government on the occa- out of the ceaseless advance of French 
jion, and clearly indicated the para- ambition.* • 

mount ascendancy exercised over* their 41. This attempt on the part of the 
minds by the ruler of its military French government to turn aside a por< 
force. Lord Hawkesbury, as the, oflS- tiou of the odium which attached to 

* Lord Hawkesbury observed, in the Brit- of idots, the agents of troubles, the corre- 
ishiiote:—“That hmMajesty’s government spoudeuts of vile spies and profligate omis- 
ehould disregard the feelings of such of the saries: it charges them to foment seditions, 
inhabitants of Franco as are justly disoon- to provoke and reward assassination, and 
tented with the existing govemmoat of that pretends to cover these infamous praoeediugs 
cumntry; that he should refuse to listen to with the respect and inviolability that be- 
their designs for deliveringthatcountry from longs to the ministers of kings and the jiad- 
the degrading yoke of bondage under which ficators of nations. ' Biplomaticagents.’ sa^s 
it groans, or to give them aid and assistance. Lord Hawkesbury, ' ore not permitted to 
so far as those designs are £iir and justifiable conspire in tlio country where tliey reside, 
—would be to refuse fulfilling those duties against the laws of that country, but they 
which every wise and just government owes are subject to no such restriction In regard 
to itself and to the world in general, under to the states for which they are not accre- 
circumst^inces similar to the present. Belli- dited.' Adnslrable restrictionEurope will 
gcrcut powers have an acknowledged right be covered with conspiracies, but the dofen- 
to avail thoiuselves of nil discontents that dors of public right will have no cause of 
may exist in countries with which they may complaint :*8ome distance will always in- 
bo ut war. Tho exercise of that right, «veu tervene between the chief conspirator and 
if in any degree doublAil, would bo fully his accomplices; Lord Hawkesbury’s mi- 
sanctioned in tho present case, not only by nist^s will pay the crimes which they 
the present state of the French nation, but instigate; but they will have suflicient do- 
by the conduct of the government of that fereuce to appearances to avoid being at 
country, which, since the commencement of once their instigators and witnesses. Such 
the present war, has constantly kept up com- maxims are the height of hyjiocrisy and 
niuiiicatiouB with the disaffected m the ter- audacity : never did government make so 
ritonos of his Miyosty, and lias assembled baroflsced a sport of the opinion of cabinets 
at the present momenton the coast of Franco, and the cousrience of nations. The Emperor 
a corps of Trisli rebels, destined to second is resolved to put a stop to proceedings so 
them 111 their designs against that part of tho fatal to humanity; and you are therefore 
United Kingdom. In the application of these invited to communicate to your ^vermnent, 
principles, his M^esty has commanded me tliat tho French government will not rocog- 
tn deelai'c, besides, that hisgoverumeut have niso the English diplomacy in Eurojie, until 
never auchurise<l a siuglo act which could not the English cabinet shall cease to charge its 
stand the test of tlie strictest prindplea of ministers with warlike conftnissions, and re- 
justico, and of usages recognised and pnoc- strain them to their proper functions." It 
tised in nil ages. If any minister, acisrodited is curious to recollect that this tirod#, whlcli 
at a foiuign court, has kept up correspou- proceeds entlrelylipon the false assumption 
dence witli persons resident in France, with that Hie British envoys were implicated in 
a view to ubhiiu information as to the designs plots for assassination, emanated from Napo- 
of the French goverivnent, or for any other ieon and Talleyrand, who direewd Joseph 
legitimate purpose, he hasdone nothing more Buonaparte, in 1797, to revolutionise Rome, 
than what ministers, under similar circum- the very state at which he was tho umbassa- 
Btancos, have always been considered as hav- dor of the French Republic.— Stale Papert, 
ing a right to do, and much leda than the Ann. Reg. 1804, 602 ; and Duuas, x. 270, 
ministors and commercial agents of France 280. A similar attempt was made by tho 
have done towards tho disaffected in his Ma- Prince of the Peace to charge Mr Frere, the 
jesty’s torrltorica” English ambassador at Madrid, with having 

To this it was replied by M. Talleyrand:— let fall in conversarion some expressions 
" In every country, and in every age, tho Avourablo to the assassination of Napo- 
ministry of diplomatic agents has been held leon; but this immediatelv drew forth a posi- 
invcnenit!onfunongmen;mi&ister8ofpeaoe, tlvo and indignant denialfrom that gentle- 
organs of conciliatTou, their presence is an man, and, firom the degraded character of 
augui^' of wisdom. Justice, and happiness, tho Spanish favourite, obtained no credit 
England, on tho contrary, wishes that its in Buroiie.—See Annwtl Register, 1805, 
diplomatic ngents should bo the promoters 124-125. 
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them throughout Europe, in conse¬ 
quence of the violation of tlie torritoiy 
of Baden and murder of the Duke d’En- 
ghien, wag attended with vety little 
succees. The Ruasian cabinet, now fully 
wakened to a sense of the imtuiuent 
diuiger arising from the evident resolu¬ 
tion of the First Consul to extend his 
power over the whole Continent, and 
feeling the personal slights put upon the 
Emperor Alexander in the correspon¬ 
dence of Napoleon, were resolute in de¬ 
manding aatisfaction; and on the 21st 
July a most important note was pre¬ 
sented by M, d'Oubril, which at once 
announced the basis of a new coalition 
against Fi'anne. In this able document 
it was stated, that no government could 
behold with indifference the dreadful 
blow given to the independence and se¬ 
curity of nations by the recent arrest 
and execution of the Duke d’Eughien : 
that Russia, by the peace of Tescheu, 
engaged to guarantee and avb as medi¬ 
ator in the settlement of the German 
empire, and in that character was not 
only entitled, but bound to interfere in 
tlut matter: that, desirous to extingjjish 
the flames of war, she hod since pro- 
])osed to act as mediator between France 
and England, but was not accepted: 
that since the renewal of the war the 
French government had evinced a de¬ 
termination to disregard all the rights 
of neutral powers, by marching its 
troops to the coasts of the Adriatic, and 
levjring contributions on, and taking 
military possession of, the Hause Towns, 
though these sVi'tea had no connection 
whatever with the depending contest; 
that Pditugal and Spain had been com¬ 
pelled to purchase their neutrality by 
enormous pecuniaiy sacrifices: that 
Switzerland, Holland, and great part of 
Italy, were mere French provinces: that, 
one part of the German empire was oc¬ 
cupied by the French troops, and in 
another arrests were committed by 
French detachments, in open violation 
of the law of nations: that Russia had 
no wish to interfere in the internal j 
affairs of France, but neither could she 
remm a passive spectator of the suq- 
cessire trampling under fdot of all the 
weaker states of Europe by its armies; 
nor oould die overlook the insult ofi^ 
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ed to his Imperial Majesty iu alluding 
to the death of his father, and a<ivaac- 
ing a totally groundless chai*ge, in rela- 
tiou.to that matter, agahigt Great Bri¬ 
tain, which Finnce never ce&ses to ca¬ 
lumniate, merely because she is at war 
with it. The note concluded by doclar- 
ing that M. d'Oubril had beeu ordered 
to state, that he could not prolong his 
stay in Paris unless the following points 
weiMJ jvdj listed:—“ 1. That, conform¬ 
ably to the fourth and fifth articles of 
the secret convention of 11th October 
1801, the French troops should be 
ordex’ed to evacuate the kingdom of 
Naples; and, having done so, its govern¬ 
ment should engage to respect l^e neu¬ 
trality of that power during the remain¬ 
der of the war. 2. That, iu pursuance 
of the second article of the same treaty, 
the French government should agree iu 
future to act in close concert with hi.s 
Imperial Majesty for the settlement of 
the afihii's of the Italian peninsula. 3. 
That ho should engage, in conformity 
with the sixth article of the same con¬ 
vention, and of the promises so often 
repeated to Russia, to provide without 
delay an indemnity to the King of Sar¬ 
dinia fur the losses he has sustained. 
4. That, in virtue of the obligation im¬ 
plied in a common mediation and gua¬ 
rantee, the French government should 
engage to evacuate the north of Ger¬ 
many, and undertake to respect strictly 
in future the neutrality of the Qermauic 
confederacy." 

42. However just and conformable to 
the letter as well as the spirit of pre¬ 
ceding treaties these demands may have 
been, it was hardly to be expected that 
the First Consul would accede to them, 
or permit France openly to recede before 
Russia; and it is Ijjherefore probable 
that, in making this demand in such 
peremptory terms, the Russian cabinet 
had it iuwiew to establish a basis on 
which, at some future period, they 
might found the resumption of hostUi* 
ties. M. Talleyrand answered the note 
on the 29th of the same month, and 
declared:—“Whenever the court of 
Russia shall fulfil the articles of its 
treaty with France, the latter will be 
ready to execute them with the same 
fidelity. If the cabinet of St Peters* 
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burg is of opinion that it has claims on 
that of Paris, in consequence of the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth articles of the 
secret convention of 1801, Pi-anoe also 
claims the execution of the third article 
of the same treaty, which provides that 
the two contracting parties shall not 
suffer their respective subjects to main¬ 
tain any correspondence, direct or indi¬ 
rect, with the enemies of the two states 
—a wise provision, which has been to¬ 
tally neglected by the Imperial ambassa¬ 
dor M. Markoff, the true author of the 
disunion and coldness between the two 
powers, and who, during his residence 
at Palis, has even gone so far as to lend 
the asylum to which he was entitled to 
the hired agents of England. Was the 
mourning assumed by the Russian court 
for a man whom the French tribuuals 
had condemned for having conspired 
against the safety of the First Consul, 
conformable to the letter or spirit of 
this article ? The French government 
demands the execution of the ninth 
article of the secret conventidn, in 
which the two contracting paities mu¬ 
tually guarantee the independence of 
the Republic of the Seven Isles, and 
that no foreign troops shall remain in 
it—a stipulation evidently violated by 
Russia, since she has continued to re¬ 
tain her troops there; reinforced them 
in an ostentatious manner; and chaug- 
eil the government of the counti^ witt 
out any concert with IVance. Finally, 
Franco claims the execution of the 
eleventh article of the same treaty, 
which evidentl}' reqiiires that, instesid 
of evincing a spirit so unduly partial to 
England, and rendering itself perhaps 
the first avixiliaiy of its ambition, Rus¬ 
sia should unite with France to conso¬ 
lidate a general peace, and re-establish 
a just equilibrium iu the different parts 
of the world, to secure the liberty of 
the seas.” 

43. The same views were more fully 
unfolded in a subsequent memorial pre¬ 
sented by H. d*Oubril to the French 
cabinet on 28th August. The Russian 
minister there loudly complained that 
the King of Sardinia, stripped of all his 
Continental dominions by the union of 
Piedmont to France, still remains with¬ 
out the indemnity so often promised by 
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France; that the King of Sax'dinia aud 
the north of Germany are still oppress¬ 
ed by the burdensome presence of the 
French troops; that the organisation 
of the whole of Italy has been changed 
by the innovations of the French gov¬ 
ernment, without any concert with his 
Imperial Majesty; and replied to the 
chaige of the cabinet sf the Tuileries, 
with regard to the ninth article of the • 
secret convention, “ That if the Russian 
troops have a second time occupied the 
Ionian Islands, it is with the consent of 
the Ottomap Porte, at the request of 
the inhahifcmts, and in virtue of a pre¬ 
vious concert with France. The Em¬ 
peror only awaits the intelligence of his 
chorgd-d'affaires’ departure from Paris 
to give notice to the French mission to 
quit his capital. He beholds with re¬ 
gret the necessity under which he i« 
laid of suspending his relations with a 
government which refuses to perforin 
its engagements; but he will x'emain in 
that suspensive position, which it lies 
on the ^’rench government to convert, 
if it pleases, into one of open hostility.” 
Tliis note remained without any answer; 
aifd on the day following, M. d’Orfbril 
received his passports, with the intima¬ 
tion, however, that it was expected he 
would not cross the frontier till he re- 
ceived intelligence that the French 
uhargd-d’aifaires had left the Russian 
territoritiea, and he X’emained accord¬ 
ingly at Mayence. War was not yet 
openly proclaimed between the two 
empires, but it could hardly bo said 
that peace existed; ^nd its open decla¬ 
ration was evidently postponed only for 
a convenient opportunity. And when 
the accessiotf of Napoleon to the impe¬ 
rial throne was notified to the coui*t of 
St Petersbui^, the Emperor refused to 
recognise his new title, even after it 
had been acceded to by the sovereign 
whose dignity it appeared more imme¬ 
diately to affect—the Emperar of Aus- 
tiia. The warlike intentions of Russia 
during this year were not confined to 
diplomatic manifestoes. Independent 
of several lesser squadrons which were 
cruising in the Baltic, a fleet of nine 
ships of the line mid several frigates 
passed the Sound, and sailed round by 
the Straits of Gibraltar towards the 
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Adriatic sea ; while Beveral expeditions 
from Sebastopol proceeded, through the 
Dardanelles in the same direction, and 
disembarked seven thousand men in 
the Ionian Islands. The army was 
everywhere put on the most efficient 
footing; vacancies were filled up, new 
levies ordered, and everything done 
which could en{ible Russia to interpose 
with a weight proportioned to its 
strength in the great conflict which wa.s 
approaching in Western Europe. 

44. While the political horizon was 
thus ovei’shadow^ by clouds in the 
northern hemisphere, Austria conti¬ 
nued faithful to her system of maintain¬ 
ing a strict neutrality, and repairing in 
silence the breaches in her army and 
finances which had been produced by 
the disasters of preceding years. An 
event occurred, however, in the course 
of the year, which proved that the 
spirit of the Imperial cabinet was far 
from being extinguished, and that Aus¬ 
tria might still be calculatea upon to 
bear a prominent part in any coalition 
which might be formed for the main¬ 
tenance of the independence of Europe. 
The Elector of Bavaria had become en¬ 
tangled in some very unpleasant dis¬ 
putes with the nobles of the equestrian 
order, as they were called; (that is, the 
nobles who held directly of the empire, 
and were subject to no other jurisdic¬ 
tion, wherever their territories might 
l)e locally situated, who had fallen un¬ 
der his dominion on the partition of 
the indemnities). The Elector, consi¬ 
dering them as to all intents and pur¬ 
poses his subject#, had summoned them 
to meet Jiim at Bamberg, to settle the 
point in dispute betwean them i but 
they had refused, and applied to the 
Emperor, who supported their preten¬ 
sions to independence of the Elector’s 
government. Upon this the Elector 
appealed to the Krst .Consul; but, 
however well inclined he might have 
been, in general, to support any sove¬ 
reign who resist^ the jurisdiction and 
weakened the authority of the Emperor, 
he had no desire to see Austria added 
to the number of his enemies in the 
present threatening aspect of affairs in 
the north of Europe. 

46. The Elector, therefore, received, 
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to his no small astonishment, a notifi¬ 
cation that he must not* oppose the 
rights of the Emperor in this particu¬ 
lar, and also give satisfaction to Austria 
for the seizure of the Oberbiusen, a 
district situated on the frontiers, near 
the Inn, the year before, and long the 
subject of contention between the two 
powers. By a solemn decree of the 
Aulio Council, the nobles of the eques¬ 
trian order throughout the empire were 
confirmed in all the privileges which 
belonged to them before the division of 
the indemnities; and the execution of 
this decree by force of arms was com¬ 
mitted to the Archduke of Austria, and 
the Electors of Saxony and Baden; a 
result which contributed iu no small 
degree to restore the influence of the 
Emperor throughout Germany, and to 
revive the ancient respect for the ma¬ 
jesty of his undefined authority which 
preceding events had so much impair¬ 
ed. Careful, however, not to hazard 
the advantage thus gained by any pre¬ 
mature or unsupported measure of hos¬ 
tility towards fVance, the cabinet of 
Vienna abstained from expressing any 
open indignation at the violation of the 
territory of the empire at Ettenheim, 
and gave an answer rather favourable 
than otherwise to the circular trans¬ 
mitted to the diplomatic body at Paris, 
relative to the affair of Drake and Spen¬ 
cer Smith. N ay, they at once ordered 
the French emigrants to quit their ter¬ 
ritories, when the First Consul repre¬ 
sented that rixeir residence there gave 
umbrage to the government of France. 
Notwithstanding these pacific steps, 
however, the armaments in the interior 
went on without intermission. Maga¬ 
zines were formed in Styria, Carinthia, 
at Venice, and in the Tyrol; the army 
was gradually increasing in strength, 
and reviving iu spirit; and an atten¬ 
tive observer could discern, amidst a 
constant interchange of pacific assur¬ 
ances, appearances not a little indicative 
of an approaching rupture. 

46. Matters were iu this state be¬ 
tween the cabinets of Vienna and the 
Tuileries, when the elevation of Napo¬ 
leon to the imperial dignity opened up, 
apparently, a fresh subject of discord 
betweeU the two powers. But, instead 
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of teatifyi^ any repugnance at this 
step, the Austrian cabinet had the ad¬ 
dress to make it a ground for adopting 
a measure which had been long in their 
contemplation, but for iVhich a favour¬ 
able opportunity had not yet arrived; 
viz. the assumption of the title of 
Emperor of Austria by the House of 
Lorraine, and rendering it hereditary 
in their family. After a long corre¬ 
spondence between the two cabinets, 
this matter was adjusted to their mu¬ 
tual satisfaction, and on the 11th Au¬ 
gust, immediately after Francis, in a 
full council, had recognised the title of 
Emperor Napoleon, he assumed for 
himself and his successors in the Aus¬ 
trian dominions that of “ Emperor of 
Austria.” The motive for this step 
was declared to be " the preservation 
of that degree of equality which should 
subsist between the great powers and 
the just rank of the House and State 
of Austria among the nations of Eu¬ 
rope.” The step was justified on “the 
precedent formerly afforded by the 
assumption of the Imperial crown by 
the Czars of Russia, and more recently 
by the ruling sovereign of Franceand 
though it at firat excited considerable 
j ealousy among the lesser princes of Ger¬ 
many, yet they soon all recognised the 
new and hereditary title of Empe¬ 
ror ; and it was ere long acquiesced in 
by all the potentates of Europe, those 
under the influence of Napoleon not 
less than those-who were opposed to 
him—by the firs^, because it afforded 
some countenance to the recent assump¬ 
tion of the imperial dignity by the 
French ruler; by the lattei', because 
it promised to consolidate in the Aus¬ 
trian dominioitt some counterpoise to 
his power. 

47. Aware thsfb the cabinet of Vi¬ 
enna would endeavour, on the first fa¬ 
vourable opportunity, to regain some 
of its lost possessions, and that its 
friendly dispositions coul(i not with 
certainty be calculated upon for any 
lengt-h of time, Sfapoleon was urgent 
in his endeavours, during the whole of 
this year, to draw closer the cords i 
which united Franco to Prussia. The 
mui'der of the Duke d’Enghien had 
awakened at Berlin, as elsewhere, the 



most pi-ofound feelings of indignation; 
and in the consternation with which it 
overwhelmed the friends of Prance, 
might be seen, says the panegyrist 
of Napoleon, the clearest evidence 
that, “more than even a crime, that 
act was a fault.” But though the anti- 
Gallican party was greatly strength- 
cued, it was not placed in possession of 
power by that event. The policy of 
the cabinet still continued to be guid¬ 
ed by French influence; and accord¬ 
ingly the King of Prussia was among 
the first of the greater powers which 
formally recognised the title of the 
French Emperor. When the menaces 
of Russia gave reason to apprehend an 
immediate ruptui'e in the north, it be¬ 
came of the utmost moment for Napo¬ 
leon to secure, if not the alliance, at 
least the neutrality of Prussia, in order 
that a barrier might be opposed to the 
march of the Muscovite troops across 
the norttt of Germany; and, on con¬ 
dition that the French troops in the 
electoral of Hanover should not be 
augmented, and that the burden of the 
war should not be laid upon the neu¬ 
tral states of that part of the empire, 
Prussia agreed to maintain a stnet 
neutrality, and not to permit the 
march of Russian or any otlier foreign 
troops across her territories. In re¬ 
turn for these concessions, which, 
though not BO extensive tis he desired, 
were yet of great moment to the 
French Emperor, Napoleon openly pro¬ 
claimed, both in his diplomatic rela¬ 
tions, and in the of|cial columns of 
the Moniteur, his inclination to aug¬ 
ment the strength of Prussia,*land his 
intention not\o let any pretensions of 
France upon Hanover stand in the way 
of the territorial aggrandisement of 
that power. 

48. A change which occurred at this 
period in the Prussian miniatzj, was 
looked to by the diplomatists of Eu¬ 
rope as likely to le^.to a material 
alteration in its foreign policy; but it 
was not attended at firet with the 
effects which were anticipated. Count 
Haugmtz, who for ten years had been 
the ^ief director of its diplomatic re¬ 
lations, and whose leaning towards the 
French alliance had been conspicuous 
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throughout the whole of his adminis- 
tratiou, retired to his estates in Silesia: 
and the chief direction of affairs fell 
upon Baron Haedenbbro,* a states¬ 
man of great ability, who was known 
to be decidedly hostile to the revolu¬ 
tionary principle, the devastating effects 
of whidh he had had ample opportu¬ 
nities of appreciating in the course of 
his diplomatic career, and whose incli¬ 
nation towards the English and Rus¬ 
sian alliance, already warmly espoused 
by the Queen, was expected to produce 

* Cliarloa Auguste, Prince of Hardenberg, 
was born at Hanover on the Slat May 1750, 
of the eldest branch of a very old family, 
which boasted its descent from the days of 
Henry the Fowler and Otho the Great. He 
received the rudiments of his education in 
his paternal homo, and concluded it at the 
universities of Gottingen and Leipsic. Des¬ 
tined from early youth to the diplomatic 
Hue, he entered on bis iuitiatioii into it in 
the adinuiistratiou of the electorate of Ha¬ 
nover,' in which ho received a subordinate 
situation; but, desirous of exten(i.ng his in¬ 
formation, bo subsequeutly travelled through 
Knglund, Franco, and Holland, terminating 
with Weimar, where he formed lurmtimoey, 
which continued for life, with the celebratra 
Goethe, who early api>rociated his gi»at 
abilities. As his talents soon became known, 
lie was intrusted shcotly after with several 
diplomatic missions to Great Britain, in the 
course of which, the clearness of his under¬ 
standing and elegance of his manners were 
so conspicuous, that lie soon aequirud a dis- 
tiuguisned place m the highest society of 
Loudon. But this led to a great and un¬ 
looked-for misfortune, which led to his quit¬ 
ting the Hanoverian and entering the I^ts- 
slan service. The Prince of Walei^ then in 
the bloom of youth and fashion, distinguished 
Baroness Hardenberg, who was of the noble 
Danish house of Beventlow, and one of the 
most beautiful women of the age, by his par¬ 
ticular notice; and the result 'washersepa¬ 
ration ibom her husband, chagrinedby 
this lamentable occurrence, abandoned for 
ever Eng l and and Hanover, and botook him¬ 
self to the court of jfonnswick, where he was 
received with open arms by the mgning 
duke, a soldier of the Great l^ederick, who 
afterwards acquired such a deplorable oelo- 
brity in the campaim of 1702., He was im- 
mediately appointed privy councillor, and 
soon acquired a lar^ share of the duke’s 
confidence. Frederick the Great bavi]^ died 
in 17S6, he was sent by tlve Duke of Bruns¬ 
wick 'with the will whudi that monarch had 
deposited in his hands. It maybe concaved 
how favourable was thn reception which 
such a man, coming on such an errand, 
reoeivod at the court of Berlin. He was 
immediately offered a place in the Prus¬ 
sian civil service, 'which he accepted, and 
firom that perioa his fortunes were indis- 


important effects on the fatqof northern 
Europe. The new minister, however, 
proceeded at first in the footsteps of 
his predecessor; the negotiation for 
the occupation of Hanover, iff'not by 
Prussian, at least by Saxon or Hessian 
troops, instead of French, was resumed, 
though 'Without success, as Napoleon 
showed an invincible repugnance to 
quitting his hold of that important 
part of the German territory; but the 
jealousy of Prussia was allayed by a 
renewed promise, that the French troops 

Holubly couuecced with those of that moa- 
arcliy. 

His first mission 'was to direct the adminis¬ 
tration of the provinces of Anspach and Bai- 
reuth, which it was in contemplation at that 
time to code to Prussia; and be did this till 
the cession took place in 17U1 with such probity 
and success, that his name is revered by thu 
inhabitants, and the fame of his administra¬ 
tion gaincal liim a distinguished pLace m the 
estimation of the Prussian cabinet. He was 
ill consequence transferred to the diplomatic 
line: w'as engaged in the secret negotiation 
of Filnita in 1701; and accompanied the King 
of Prussia iu the famous invasion of France 
in 1792; a circumstance which gives peculiar 
value to his revelations of the political ar¬ 
rangements which rendered abortive all the 
efforts of the Allies iu that campaign. In 1 704 
he was intrusted with a secret mission to the 
German provinces near the Rhine; the ob¬ 
ject of which ■was to procure from them an 
agreement to provide for the support of tho 
l^uBsiaii armies, at the very time when that 
power was obtaining large subsidies from 
England for that purjiose. Tho bad faith 
of che cabinet of Berlin was now quite a[i' 
parent. Accordingly he received a very un¬ 
gracious reception fi-om the princes of tho 
empire. The Cunnt d« Golts, chief of the 
Prussian diplomacy, having died on the 6th 
February 1795, Hardenberg was appointed 
to succeed him. and, as his successor, lie 
signed tho treaty of Bfilo with France on tho 
15th May 1795. He was received in the most 
flattering manner at Berlin, on his return; 
and the extreme polish of«hls manners pro¬ 
cured for hip) equal respect iVom the rude 
Bepublicans, who at thsl: period directed tho 
amirs of France. He v^as too clear-sighted, 
however, nob to see the ruinous consequences 
to Prussia which would ensue fi'om her sub¬ 
mission to Franco and withdrawal from the 
European alliance; and accordingly, in the 
end of 1795, ho retired firom diplumatle af¬ 
fairs, and resumed bis administrative duties 
at Anspach, where he remained strenuously 
exerting himself in promotiDg the happiness 
of the InhaUtants till the end of 1$04, when 
he was called to the direction of foreign af¬ 
fairs, Thenceforward his history is united 
with that of European dlplomacy.^-JBiogro- 
eftte ffnivrrselte, SuppUHn^ IxvL 405, 41.1. 
(HARDBNBBftO). 
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in tliat etectorate should not exceed These representations had the desired 
thirty thousand men; on condition of effect: nothing was discovered in Sir 
which the King engaged that Franco George's papers tending to implicate 
shoiUd not be ^squieted from the side either him or the British government 
bis tlominious. in anything which could answer the 

49. Anevent,however,soon occurred, purposes of Napoleon, and after a few 
which put the subservience of Prussia days’ couffnement he was sent to Cher- 
to the teat, and afforded the measure bourg, and delivered over with a flag 
of the extent to which its cabinet was of truce to the Englfsh cruisers, leav.- 
disposed to sacrifice its pretensions to ing to France only the disgrace of 
the rank of an independent power to having violated the law of nations, 
the ascendancy of the French alliance, and the independence of Germany, 
Sir George Humboldt, the English mi- without any object, and having re- 
nistcr at Hambuig, was seized at his ceded before the remonstrances of a 
CO u ntry villa within the territory of that com parati vely inferior power, 
free city, on the night of the 26th Octo- 50. The firstdccidcd symptomof hos- 
ber, in virtue of an order for arrest tility towards France came from Swe- 
pigned by the French minister of police den, a country removed by its situation 
at Paris, audforwarded without delay to from the immediate dangers of French 
that capital, whei’o he was lodged in invasion, and under the government of 
the Temple, and all his papers sub- a prince of an ardent and chivalrous 
mitted to the inspection of the French character, whose animosity to the re- 
goveniment. This violent proceeding volutionary system had been long and 
was not only a flagrant violation of the powerftlly marked. As Duke of Pome- 
law of nations, in the person of the rania, that*sovereign had a voice in 
accredited minister of England in the the diet of the empire at Ratisbon ; 
circle of Lower Saxony, but a grave and his notes presented to that assem- 
fault of policy, as it directly brought l^yonthesubjectoftheDuked’Enghien, 
tho Emperor of France into collision liad breathed an uncommon degree of 
with the King of Prussia, the protec- spirit and independence. This con- 
tur of that circle of the empire, and duct, which was not more than might 
endangered all the amicable relations have been expected from an intrepid 
which with so much care had been sovereiguWhowas married to a princess 
nursed up for ten years between the of the house of Baden, the potentate 
two powers. It produced a very great immediately insulted on that occasion, 
sensation at Berlin. The party hostile drew forth the pointed ouimadvei'sioDs 
to the French alliance represented it as of the French Emperor; and in a 
a grievous slight upon the honour of series of articles inserted in the official 
Prussia, and such as, if unredressed, part of the Mmitmr, the King of 
would for ever blast its influence in the Sweden was assailed in a manner 
north of Germany. Soon .the opinion which could^ardly be tolerated by any 
became universal, that the ambition of independent power. In one, in parti- 
Napoleon knew no bounds, and that cular, a distinction was di'awn between 
he was resolve4 to treat the indepen- the Swedish nation, with Whom the 
dent states of Europe in the same man- writer professed a desire to remain on 
ner as the provinces of his own empire, a friendly footing, and its soverei^, a 
The conduct both of the King and the rash and headstrong young man nmled 
cabinet at this crisis, was worthy of by extravagant ideas. “Your mer- 
the successors of ^e Great Frederick, chant vessels,” it added, ** shall ever 
The Prussian ambassador at Paris re- be well received in the ports of France ; 
ceived instructions to make the most your squadrons, whenever they stand 
energetic remonstrances on the subject in need of them, shall be victualled in * 
to ^e cabinet of the Tuileriea, and the her harboura. She will see on their 
Kin g wrote in person a confidential mast-heads only the colours of the 
letter to the Emperor, expreaaing how Qustavusea who have reigned before 
deeply he had been hurt by the event, you.” When language such as this 
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prev^B between sovereigns, the transi¬ 
tion is easy to a state of actual hostility. 
On the 7th September, a note present^ 
by the Swedish ambassador, addressed 
Monsieur Napoleon Buonaparte, an¬ 
nounced the termination of all confiden¬ 
tial communication between the two 
governments, and at the same time the 
importation of French journals and 
pamphlets into Sweden was prohibited. 

51. Mr Pitt was too vigilant an ob¬ 
server not to perceive in this state of 
mutual irritation the means of estab¬ 
lishing a convention favourable to the 
interests of Great Britain, and on the 
3d December a treaty was concluded 
at London between England and Swe¬ 
den, by which it was stipulated that a 
depot should be established at Stral- 
Bund in Pomerania, or in the adjoining 
island of Rugen, for the formation of a 
legion which it was intended to form 
of Hanoverian troops, in the pay of 
Great Britain; and that an entrepot 
should be permitted in that town for 
the disposal of British colonial produce 
and manufacturea In return for these 
concessions, and in order to enable the 
Swedish government to put Stralsuud 
in a respectable state of defence, a 
subsidy of eighty thousand pounds was 
promised by England. If these pro¬ 
visions did not amount to any act of 
open’ hostility against France, they at 
least demonstrated that Sw4^en was 
not disposed to enter into the projects 
of the Emperor Napoleon for the ex¬ 
clusion of British commerce from the 
continent Europe; a disposition 
which amounted in bis estimation to a 
declaratidh of war against the French 
empire. At the time iShat Sweden 
was thus giving the first example of a 
decided resistance to France, ^e Otto¬ 
man empire also adopted a peremp¬ 
tory tone on the same subject. Re¬ 
taining still a lively recollection of the 
evils they had sustained in consequence 
of the unprovoked attack of Napoleon 
on Egyp^ they refused to recognise 
him as Emperor; and Marshal Brune, 

' the French ambassador at Constanti¬ 
nople, aftei^ six months of vmn at- 
tempte at negotiation, was compelled 
to quit that capital, which fril entirely 
into the views of the Russian party. 
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52. While the northern apd eastern 
powers wore thus giving signs of ap¬ 
proaching hostility to France, Napo¬ 
leon was unceasingly extending his 
grasp over the Italian .peninsula! By 
a treaty with the Ligurian republic of 
October 20, the whole resources of 
Genoa were placed at the disposal of 
France, and that magi\ificent harbotir 
became a great French naval station in 
the Mediterranean. The Emperor en¬ 
gaged to procure admission on favour¬ 
able terms for the Ligurian manufac¬ 
tures into the states of Piedmont and 
Parma, and to 'Cause j|s flag to bo 
spected by the Barbary powere; in re¬ 
turn for which he obtained six thou¬ 
sand sailors, and the free use of the 
arsenals, fleets, and harbours of the re¬ 
public. Napoleon immediately took 
measures for the construction of ten 
ships of the line at Genoa. “ This,” says 
the French historian, was in effect 
an appropriation of Genoa to France; 
the Act of Incorporation of this re¬ 
public with the French empire which 
soon after followed, was but a public 
proclamation of what then took place.” 

53. While negotiations of such mo¬ 
ment were being conducted by the di¬ 
plomatic body throughout Europe, 
and everything conspired to indicate 
an approaching rupture of the most 
terrible kind, Napoleon was actively, 
engaged in measures calculated to 
rouse the spirit and heighten the en¬ 
thusiasm of his own subjects. On the 
14th July, the anniversary of the tak¬ 
ing of the Bastille, the inauguration of 
the Legion of Honour took place with 
all imaginable pomp in the splendid 
ohureh of the Invalides at Paris*, built 
by Louis XIV.; and on the same day 
the crosses of honour of that body 
were distributed by the generals in all 
the camps aUd garrisons of the Empire. 
The profound polic^^ of Nai)oleon was 
het'o singularly conspicuous, in select¬ 
ing the anniversaiy of the first victory 
of the Revolution tot the establishment 
of an institution calculated to revive 
the distinctions which it was its chief 
object to abolish, and blending in the 
public mind the recollection of repub¬ 
lican triumph with the edifice and the 
associations which were most likely to 
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recall the ^^plendour of the monarchy. 
At the same time that this apparent 
homage to republican principles was 
paid at Paris, a measure of all others 
the m8st destructive to real freedom 
was carried into effect in the restora¬ 
tion of the ministry of police, with the 
crafty Fouchd again at its head. 

54. Shortly after the conclusion of 
this important ceremony in the capi¬ 
tal, the Emperor repaired to the head¬ 
quarters of the grand army atBouIogne; 
and there, on the 16th August, the 
apniversnry of ,the fete of his tutelar 
saint, a spectacle of the gi*andest and 
most imposing kind took place. Mar¬ 
shal Soidt received orders to assemble 
the whole troops in the camps at Bou¬ 
logne and Moutreuil, nearly eighty 
thousand strong, on the slopes of a 
vast natural amphitheatre, situated on 
the western hice of the hill on which 
the Tower of Cassar is placed, lying 
immediately to the eastward of the 
harbour of the former of these towns. 
In the centre of this amphitheatre a 
throne was placed, elevated on a plat¬ 
form of turf, at the summit of a flight 
of steps. The immense masses of sol¬ 
diers were arranged in the form of the 
rays of a circle, emanating from the 
throne; the cavalry and artillery, sta¬ 
tioned on the outer extremity, form¬ 
ed the exterior band of that magnifi¬ 
cent array; beyond them, a vast mul¬ 
titude of spectators covered the slope 
to the very summit of the hiU. The 
bands of aU the regiments of the army, 
placed on the right and left of the 
throne, were ready to rend the air with 
the sounds of militaiy music. At noon 
precisely, the Emperor ascended the 
throne amidst a general salute from 
all the batteries and a flourish of trum¬ 
pets tinheard since the days of the Ro¬ 
mans ; immediately befoi'e him was 
the buckler of Francis L, while the 
crosses and ribbons which were to be 
distributed were contained in the hel¬ 
met of the Chevalier Bayard. His bro¬ 
thers, ministers, and chief fhnetiou- 
aries, the marshals of the Empire, the 
counsellors of state and senators, the 
staff of the army, its whole generals 
and field-ofiicers, composed the splen-1 
did suite by which he was surrounded. 
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Amidst their dazzling uniforms the 
standards of the regiments were to be 
seen: some new and waving, with yet 
unsullied colours in the sun; many more 
tom by shot, stained with blood, and 
black with smoke — the objects of 
almost superstitious reverence to the 
warlike multitude by which they were 
surrounded. The Bhaperor took the 
oath first himself, and no sooner had 
the members of the Legion of Honour 
rejoined “ We swear it,” than, raising 
his voice aloud, ho said, “And you, 
soldiers ! swear to defend, at the ha¬ 
zard of your life, the honour of the 
French name, your' country, and your 
Emperor.” Innumerable voices .re¬ 
sponded to the appeal, and immedi¬ 
ately the distribution of the decora¬ 
tions commenced, and the ceremony 
was concluded by a general review of 
the vast army, who all defiled in the 
finest order before the throne where 
they hud just witnessed so imposing a 
spectacle. 

55. The chief of such a host might 
be excused for deeming himself the 
sovereign of the earth; but an event 
was approaching, destined to teach the 
French Emperor, like Canute the Dane, 
that there wore bounds to bis power, 
and that his might vras limited to tho 
element on which his army stood. It 
was part of the pageant that a naval 
display should take place at the same 
time, and the eyes of Napoleon and his 
minister of marine, M. Deerfes, were 
anxiously turned, towards the close of 
the ceremony, to theiheadlands ro\md 
which it was expected the vanguard of 
the flotilla w^uld appear, Irf effect, it 
did make its appearance at four o’clock; 
but at the same moment a violent tem¬ 
pest arose, the wind blew with terrific 
force, and several of tho vessels, in the 
hands of their inexperienced mariners, 
were stranded on the beach. This un¬ 
toward accident, though, practically 
speaking, of little importance, was yet 
in the mghest degree mortifying to Na- 
poleon, arriving as it did on such an 
occasion, in presence not only of his 
own troops, but of the English cruisers, 
and characteristic as it was of the im- 
^sible limits which the laws of nature 
had placed to his power. He retired 
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chagrined and out of humour for the 
rest of the day; all the magnificence of 
his military duiplay could not console 
him for tlie rude manner in which he 
had been reminded^ at the highest 
point of its splendour, of his weakness 
on the other element, which required 
to be subdued before his dreams of 
universal domiuibn could be reaUsed. 

56. This fSte was celebrated in the 
other harbours of France by the com¬ 
pletion of works of more durable utility, 
but everywhere with the same enthu¬ 
siastic feeling. At Cherbourg it was 
signalised by discharges of artUlei'y from 
the battery placed on the gi'eat sea-dike 
intended to break the fury of the waves 
which roll into that hai'bour—a work 
begun by the unfortunate Louis XVI., 
and now completed by his illustrious 
successor. At Antwerp the rejoicings 
were equally sincere: sevend smaller 
vessels were launched on the occasion; 
and already, its basins in a great state 
of forwardness, three ships of the line 
tmd a frigate almost completed, and 
immense preparations in the arsenals 
and dockyards, attested the impuls^e 
which the genius of the Emperor, in 
a single year, had given to the naval 
resources of France. Two days after 
the fete, the English cruisers stood into 
the harbour of Roulogne, and a heavy 
cannonade took place between them 
and the front line of the French flotilla. 
Napoleon, on board a gun-boat with 
Admiml Bruix, was a spectator of the 
combat ; and after an exchange of long 
shots for two hones, tlie English ships 
stood off, not having succeeded in in¬ 
flicting any seriousdamage on the enemy 
—a circumstance which afforded the 
French, little accustomed even to inde¬ 
cisive combats at sea, an opportunity 
for boundless exultation, and the hap¬ 
piest augury of success in the great 
maritime contest which was approach¬ 
ing. Napoleon was indefatigable in his 
endeavours to render Boulogne impreg¬ 
nable on the sea side. Before long he 
had five hundred pieces of cannon 
• mounted on the batteries and towers 
commanding the entrance of the har¬ 
bour. He ^ected the gunners to fire 
at the vessels, whether point blank or 
in a parabola, with bombs isaloulated to 
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burst on board. “ It is witlnprojectilos 
which burst,” said ho, *' that you must 
attack wood.” Another proof among 
the many which history affords, that 
his penetrating genius had anti6ipate<l 
some of the most important changes 
which subsequent times were to briug 
forth in the warlike, as well as the civil, 
relations of men. 

67. No man knew better than Napo¬ 
leon how to win tho affections and ex¬ 
cite the gratitude of bis soldiers; aud 
it was to his wonderful powers in this 
respect, almost as much as to his poli¬ 
tick and military capacity, that his 
long-continued success was owing. To 
increase this effect, and add to the na¬ 
turally retentive powers of hia memory, 
he inquired privately from the officers 
vrixo were the veterans of Egypt or Italy 
in their regiments; and when he pass¬ 
ed them in review, stopped the men 
who had been previously designated to 
him, and said—“ Ah ! you are a vete¬ 
ran. How is your old fivther ? I have 
seen you at Aboukir or the Pyramids. 
You have not a cross; here is one for 
you! ” and threw the cordon round the 
astonished soldier’s neck. It may easily 
be conceived what must have been tho 
effect of such a demeanour, impressing 
as it did the soldiers with the belief 
that they were all known to the Em¬ 
peror if they had distinguished them¬ 
selves, and that any one might look, 
under such auspices, to becoming a 
marshal of tho Empire. It was not 
only in his own soldiers, however, that 
this great man appreciated heroic or 
generous conduct. No one set a higher 
value upon it in his enemies. When at 
Boulogne, two English sailors were 
brought before him, who had escaped 
from the depot at Verdun, and attempt¬ 
ed to cross the Channel in a frail bark 
a few feet long, just capable of floating 
them, which th^ had jsonstructed of 
wood which they found on the sea- 
beach. The daring nature of the at¬ 
tempt attracted the admiration of tlio 
Emperor, who said to them—“Is it 
really true that you have endeavoured 
to cross the sea in that bark If ”—“ Ah I 
Sire,” they replied, “ if you doubt it, 
give us leave, and you will see us set 
out instantly.” “I indeed wish it,” 
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replied lie: “ you are bold enterprisiog 
uien; but I will uot let you expose 
yotir lives. You are free. Further, I 
will cause you to be conducted ou board 
on Eng^sh ship: you shall I'etum to 
London, and tell the English what 
esteem I have for the brave, even among 
my enemies.” He dismissed them with 
several pieces of gold each. This inci¬ 
dent took such a hold of his imagina- 
tipn, that he mcounted it to his com¬ 
panions in exile at St Helena. It was 
from the heights of Ambleteuse, near 
Boulogne, that the First Consul, for the 
first and last time till he visited it as a 
a prisoner, beheld the coast of England. 
The day was so clear that, with the aid 
of a telescope, he could distinguish the 
liouscs. He wrote the same evening to 
t.lambac(Sr^a ;—I have seen the coast 
of England, as distinctly as you see 
Mount Calvary from the TuUeries. It 
is a ditch which will be passed when 
you have the courage to attempt it.” 

58. From Boulogne the Emperor tra¬ 
versed the coiist of the Channel as far 
as Osteud, everywhere reviewing the 
troops, inspecting the harboum, stimu¬ 
lating the preparations, and communi¬ 
cating to all classes the energy of his 
own ardent and indefatigable mind. It 
was on this occasion that, struck with 
llio repeated attacks of the British 
cruisers on the gun-boats crossing I'ouud 
the coast, he conceived the design, which 
he immediately carried into execution, 
of fonniiig numerous squadrons of fly¬ 
ing horse-artillery, to move parallel to 
the vessels along the shore, and protect 
tJjem, by their fire from the headlands, 
or beach, when assailed by the enemy. 
These movable artillery columns were 
to be constantly ou the beach, ready to 
cover with their fire the gun-boats mov¬ 
ing along. “ You* must,” said he to the 
minister of war, “ make the hussars re¬ 
collect that a French soldier, should be 
at once a horseman, foot-soldier, and 
cannoneer. He should be able to un¬ 
dertake anything.” * From thence he 
proceeded to Aix-la-Chapelle, endear 
V curing by all means to revive the re- 
cnllectiou of the empire of Charlemagne 
—an era of which, with Eastern ser- 

* Napoleok cut IdiniMre de la Owrrt, 29tb 
September 1S03; Tuiebs, iv. 477. 
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vility, he was incessantly reminded in 
the adulatory addresses which flowed in 
from the mayors and constituted autho¬ 
rities in all the districts through which 
die passed. God,” said the prefect of 
Arras, “ created Buonaparte, apd rested 
from his labours,”—an excess of flattery 
which shoi-tly drew forth from the Fau¬ 
bourg St Germain thci witty addition, 
that he had better have reposed a little ’ 
sooner. This incident also is valuable 
as a historical fact, demonstrating how 
rapidly revolutionary violence leads to 
Eastern despotism ; for in no part of 
France was democratic cruelty more 
vehement ten years befijre than in that 
very town of Arx*as, the scene of the un¬ 
paralleled atrocities sf Lebon, and the 
place where the guillotine had become 
so familiar an object, that it was em¬ 
ployed by the little children to decapi¬ 
tate cats, birds, and mice, which had 
fallen into their hands. 

59. Mgre important changes were 
destined to result from the next station 
at which^the Emperor rested, Mayeuce, 
where he leceived at the same time the 
congratulatory addresses of all the east- 
eiv! provinces of France, and of all the 
lesser German potentates ou the right 
bank of the Rhine, whom he was alreotly 
pi^pojring to mould into the frontier 
bulwark of his power. It was here that 
he first brought to maturity the design 
which ho had already formed of a Con- 
fediskation op the IluiKE, under the 
protection of France, which would prac¬ 
tically amount to an extension of its 
power into the heart of Germany. Na¬ 
poleon remained dmang the autumuid 
months at this great frontier fortress ; 
and while to tSbe public eye be seemed 
engaged only in matters of parade and 
magnificence, receiving the congratula¬ 
tions of the adjoining states on his ac¬ 
cession to the imperial throge, he was 
in reality incessantly occupied with 
those vast designs which ere long led 
to sudh memorable results both at laud 
and sea. It was there that he first con¬ 
ceived the plan of that great combina¬ 
tion to elude the British fleets, and con¬ 
centrate an overwhelming force in the 
Channel, which so nearly proved suc¬ 
cessful in the following year, and placed 
the British monarchy in greater jeo* 
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pardy than it bad stood since the battle 
of Hastings; and it was there, too, that 
he matured the details of that astonish¬ 
ing march of his land forces from the 
shores of the Channel to the heart of 
Germany, which was so soon destined 
to lead to the triumphs of Ulm and 
i^usterlitz. Nor were objects of inter¬ 
nal utility and p&cific improvement ne¬ 
glected amid thesewarlikodesigns. Nu¬ 
merous decrees for the encouragement 
of industry, as well as the udv'ancement 
of science and the protection of the 
frontier, are dated from the places visit¬ 
ed during this journey. One from the 
camp at Boulogne established nine 
prizes of ten thousand ^francs (£400), 
and thirteen of five thousand each, for 
useful inventions in agriculture and tna- 
nufactures, proceeding on the noble 
desire expressed in the preamble, that 
** not only should France maintain the 
superiority she had acquired in science 
and the arts, but that the age which 
was commencing should advance be¬ 
yond that which was drawing close 

one from Mayenoe, on 21st September, 
organised the institution of twelve col¬ 
leges in the principal towns of the ifm- 
pire for the study of law: one from 
Dunkirk gave a new and more eifective 
organisation to the body of engineers 
for roads and bridges throughout the 
state: - while another put upon a new 
and much improved footing the impor¬ 
tant establishment of the Polytechnic 
School. But, in the midst of these 
pacific designs, the attention of the 
First Consul wa# still mainly fixed on 
theEnglish expedition. His impatience, 
os the ]^eriod approached when it was 
-to be attempted, became extreme; and 
he had at that period fixed the time of 
its execution for the beginning, or, at 
latest, the middle of winter.* 

60. The close of the year was marked 
by a melancholy even^ on which the 
British historian must dwell witjh pain, 
and which issued in lighting up the 
flames of war* between England and 
Spain. The treaty of St Bdefonso in 
1796 has been already mentioned, by 
which Spain become bound to fumish 

* See NA,roi,J!!Oif a^ GANTEXAtiif il 23d Nov. 
1808, and aw Citoym Dxuotii, 12th Jan. 1801 ; 
Tbikm, iv. 401, 406. 
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France with an auxiliary ^orce;t and 
also the subsequent convention of 19th 
October 1803, by which this auxiliary 
force w»i.s commuted into a subsidy to 
the amount of £2,880,000 yc^irly by 
the Spanish to the French govemnjeut. 
The hostile character of this treaty, 
and great amount of this subsidy, had 
long be<!u a matter of jealousy to the 
British government, furaishing, as it 
evidently did, the sinews of war Hb 
Franco; and being, as it was, as di¬ 
rectly applied to the fitting out of the 
armaments destined for the invasion 
of England as if the gun-boats, instead 
of being constructed with this treasure 
at Boulogne, had been fitted out at 
Cadiz or Corunna As it was known, 
however, that the Spanish cabinet, in 
yielding to this tribute, was in truth 
constrained by neces.sity, the English 
govenunent, l^rom whom its amount 
was studiously concealed, was not at 
first disposed to make it the subject of 
complaint; and it was intimated, soon 
after the convention was agreed to, 
that England would not consider a 
small and tempomiy advance of money 
as any ground for the commencement 
of hostilities. Ip the close of the year, 
however, when rumours as to the mag¬ 
nitude of the payment had got abroad, 
the English ambassador stated in a 
formal note to the Spanish government, 
that if it amounted to anything like 
such a sum as three millions, Great 
Britain would consider it as a war sub¬ 
sidy, and as in itself equivalent to a 
hostile aggression against herself.^ In 

f This fore® was mutually stipulated at 
iiheeu ships of the line and twenty-four thou¬ 
sand men; and this aid was to be fumi^od 
on the simple demand of the requiring party, 
without any inquiry into the policy or justice 
of the liostilities in which they wore to bo 
engaged; and by Art. il. of the same treaty, 
the contiacting parties were to assist each 
other with their whole forces, in case the 
stiprilated succours should not be sufhcieui. 

t Mr IVere, the English ambassador at 
Madrid, stated in this note; "With respect 
to the subsidy, his Msyesty is perfectly sen¬ 
sible of the difficulties of the situation in 
which Spain is placed, as well by reason of 
her anemt ties with France, as on account 
of the character and habitual condtict of that 

E ower and of its chief. These considerations 
avo induced him to act with forbearance to 
a certain degree, and have inclined him to 
overlook suw pwuniary sacrifices as should 
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reply, the Spauisli cabiuei iu::!i3ted th^t 
the amount of Ihf uubaidy ■wa.^i per¬ 
fectly consistent with the neutrality 
which their court proft";.ie(l tcw.i.ids 
England, and not greater thai* wouU 
have been reqtiired to fit caU the war 
contingent provided foj iii the former 
treaty. Thus the matter routed for six 
weeks, W'heu the English ssador 
presented a fresh and energetic re¬ 
monstrance, upon the gi'ound of the 
evident partiality and prfifcrcnce shoivn 
to French vessels over British, e;jpo- 
cially in the sale of prizes, Mid eom 
plaining of hostile iwepai’atious and 
armaments in the Spanish harhrurs,* 
The Spanish government, in reply, 
strongly expressed their desire tu give' 

not bo of sufficient mi^nitudc 1.0 force atten¬ 
tion fifom their political effects. But it ia 
expressly enjoined to me to (kclaro to youi- 
flxcclleney, that pccimiary advances, such as 
aeo stipulated in the recent convention ^ith 
Franco, c^onnot be considered by the liritish 
govomraent but as a war subsidy—a succour 
the most efficacious, tho best adapted to the 
wants iiud situatictri of the enemy, the most 
prejudicial to the interests of the British 
subjects, and tho most dangerous to the Brit¬ 
ish dominions: in fine, more than equivalent 
for every other species of agjjresBion. Im¬ 
perious necessity compels him now to de¬ 
clare those sentimenta and to add, that the 
passage of French troops through tho tenri- 
f ories of Spain would he considered as a vio¬ 
lation of her neutrality, and that his Majesty 
would feel himself compelled to take the 
most decisive measures tn consequence of 
that event.” The Spanish minister 1 f idied: 
“ idthoughthe Spani^ cabinet is peuetratod 
with tho truth, that the idea of uidiug France 
is compatible vdth that of neutrality towards 
Great Britain, yet th^ have thought that 
they could better combine these two objects, 
by a method which, without being disagroe- 
ablo to ^nce, strips her neutrality towards 
Groat Britain of tliat hostile exterior which 
militaiy succours necessarily prosenL"— 
Fort m. iil. H 91. 

* On the 18th Pebniary 1804, Mr Prere 
stated in his note tfi tho Spanish minister at 
Madrid: “ I am ordered to declare to you, 
that tho system of forbearance on the part of 
England depends entirely on tho oessarion of 
every naval armament within the ports of 
this kingdom ; and that I am expressly fhr- 
biddon to prolong my residence here, if un¬ 
fortunately this condition should be reacted. 
It is also indispensable that the sale of prises 
brought into the ports of this kingdom, 
should cease, otherwise I am to consider all 
negotiations as at an end, and I am to think 
only of returning to my superiors.* 

Deb. Ui. 69, 91. 
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perfect satisfaction to tbe English, cabi¬ 
net on every subject excepting the 
subsidy, as to which they would not 
draw back from existing engagements; 
upon which the British ambassador 
stated, that his 'government wished for 
an mdetin’te suspension of hostilities 
on I he ground of the subsidy, provided 
no f'.hrr c.auses of ^complaint were 
given; but that if such took place, they 
would forthwith commence war with¬ 
out any farther declaration of an in¬ 
tention to do so. 

61. Matters were in this state of 
jealous watching and suspended hosti¬ 
lity, when, in the end of September, 
intelligence was received by the British 
government that several small detach- 
ment.s of French troops, amounting in 
all to fifteen hundred men, had pro¬ 
ceeded from Bayonne to Ferrol, where 
a Freueh naval force of four ships of 
the line was already lying, and that 
the Spai^sh government h^ transmit¬ 
ted orders for the arming, without loss 
of time^three ships of the line, two 
frigates, and several smaller vessels at 
that port; that similar instructions had 
bein sent to Carthagena and Cadiz; 
that three first-rate Une-of-battle ships 
had been directed to proceed from 
Cadiz to Forrol, and that orders had 
been gwen to the packets to aim as in 
time of war. Tliis information was 
accompanied by the alarming addition, 
that within a month eleven ships of 
tho line would in this way be ready for 
sea at the latter lipvbour; that numbers 
of soldiers were daily arriving there 
from France that the ships, though 
said to be bound for Ameriba, were 
viotualled for%hree.month8 only; that 
they merely waited the arrival of tho 
treasi"'e on board the frigates from 
America to throw off the mask; and 
that there did not appear a doubt of 
the hostile intentions of Spain. In 
consequence of this intelligence, which 
was ficansmitted at the same time to 
Mr Prere at Madrid, warm remim* 
strances were presented to the Spanish 
government; and it was intimated by 
the British ambassador, “ that the tot^ 
cessation of all naval preparations in 
the ports of Spain having been the prin-' 
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cipal condition required by England, 
and agreed to bf Spain, as the price of 
the forbearance of Great Britain, the 
present violation of this condition can 
be considered in no other light but 
as a hostile aggression on the part of 
Spain, and a defiance given to England. 
These preparations become still more 
menacing from Vt squadron of the ene¬ 
my being in the port whore they are 
carrying on. In no case can England 
be indifferent to the armament which 
is preparing, and I entreat you to con¬ 
sider the disastrous cousequenees which 
will ensue, if the misery which presses 
BO heavily on this country bo completed 
by plunging it unnecessarily into a 
ruinous war.” To this note the Prince 
of the Peace replied, on the part of the 
Spanish government,—“ The King of 
Spain has never thought of violating 
the agreement entered into with the 
British government. The cessation of 
all naval armaments against Great Bri¬ 
tain shall be observed os heretofore; 
and whatever information to^the con¬ 
trary may have been received is wholly 
unfounded and derogatory to the honour 
of the Spanish nation." 

62. Everything indicated that hosti¬ 
lities could not be averted many weeks, 
when they were unhappily precipitated 
by the measures of the British cabinet, 
No sooner was Admiral Cochrane’s 
despatch, announcing the serious naval 
preparations at Cadiz, Carthagena, aud 
Ferrol, received by the English govern¬ 
ment, than they transmitted oi'ders to 
that officer to«prevent the sailing of 
either the French or Spanish fleets from 
the harbour of Ferrol, and to intimate 
this intention to th#Frei{ch and Spanish 
admirals. At the same time they sent 
instructions to Lord Nelson on the 
Mediterranean, Admiral Cochrane on 
the Ferrol, and Lord Cornwallis on the 
Brest station, to despatch two frigates 
each to cruise off Cadiz, in order to in¬ 
tercept the homeward-^und traasure* 
frigates of Spain; and they directed 
these admirals to stop any Spanish 
vessels laden with naval or military 
stores, and keep them till the ploasui’e 
of the British government was known, 
but without committing any ftu’fcher 
act of hostility either on atuch vessels 
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or the treosure-frigatea These orders 
were unhappily most punctually exe¬ 
cuted. On the 5th October, a squadron 
of four British frigates off Cadiz, under 
the command of Captain Mooss in the 
Indefatigable, fell in with the four 
Spanish frigates having the treasure on 
board, and the British officer imme¬ 
diately informed the Spanish com¬ 
mander that he had orders to detain 
his vessels, and earnestly entreated 
that this might be done'without effu¬ 
sion of blood. The Spaniard, of course, 
declined to submit in this way to an 
equal force, and the consequence was, 
that an engagement took place, attend¬ 
ed with a moat lamentable result In 
less than ten minutes one of the 
Spanish ships blew up with a tendfie 
explosion. The three othcra were 
captured, with the valuable treasuru, 
amounting to above ^2,000,000 sterling, 
on board; but England had to lament a 
loss on the port of Spain of a hundred 
killed and wounded, besides two hun¬ 
dred and forty lost in the frigate which 
exploded, before any formal announce¬ 
ment of hostilities. 

63. It is needless to proceed further 
with the details of this painful nego- 
tiatiou. The capture of the frigates 
produced the result which might nave 
been anticipated, in an immediate de¬ 
claration of war by Spain against Great 
Britain on the 12th December. Vari¬ 
ous attempts at explanation and apo¬ 
logy were made by the English gov¬ 
ernment^ but Spain was too completely 
in the arms of Franco to forego such 
an opportunity of joining in the war; 
nor, indeed, after such an act of vio¬ 
lence, could it be expected that any 
independent state would abstain from 
hostilities.* 

* The Spauisli manifesto on this occasion 
stated; ''It was very dlffloult for 8psdn and 
Uollaud, who had treated jointly with France 
at Arnions, and whose interests and political 
relations are reciprocally connected, to avoid 
finally taking part in the grievances and 
offences offered to their ally. In these cir¬ 
cumstances his Majesty, proceeding on the 
principle of u wise policy, preferred pecuniary 
subtdaiea to the conuugent of troops and 
ships with which he was bound to assist, 
France by the treaty of alUance in 1796; end 
expressed, by his minister at the court of 
London, his decided and fi,mi resolution to 
remidn neutral during the war. .Bat the 
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64. This unhappy catastrophe pro- 
duced a great and painful division of 
opinion among the people of Great 
Britain. While the ministerial party 
lamented the necessity under which 
government lay of adopting the steps 
which had led to so deplorable an effu¬ 
sion of human blood, they yet vindi¬ 
cated the measure as justifiable in itself, 
and unavoidable in the circumstances 
in which they were placed. But a 
large and conscientious body of their 
usual supporters beheld with pain what 

Euf^lish govomment, animated by a spirit of 
hostility against tipain, not only listened to 
the reclunmtious of individuals addressed to 
it, but exacted, us the precise condition on 
which they would cousiderSpuin as neutral, 
the cessation of every preparation in her 
ports, and a proliibition of the sole of prizes 
brought into them. Though these condi¬ 
tions wero urged in the most haughty man¬ 
ner, tliey wore com]iUed with, and religiously 
observed hy the Spanish nation ; when tlic 
English government mauifosted its secret 
and perverse aims by the abominable cap¬ 
ture of four Spanish frigates, navigating in 
a state of profound peace, at the very mo¬ 
ment when the Knglish vessels were epjoy- 
lug tlio full rights of hospitality in the har- 
liours of 8p:iin. Barbarous orders at tho 
same time were gpven to detain and carry 
into its harbours as many Spanish ships as 
Its fleets could meet with, to burn or destroy 
every Sjiaiiish ship below a hundred tons, 
iuid carry every one of larger dimensions 
into Malta ."—iKate Papers, 700, 701; Ann. 
Reg. 1804. 

To this it was replied in the British decla¬ 
ration of war: "The stipulations of military 
and naval succours to a great extent b 3 ' the 
treaty of 1796, followed by an obligation to 
put at the disposal of Franco, if required, 
the whole resources of tlie Spanish monarchy, 
gave Great Britain on inuoutestible right to 
declare, that unless she decidedly renounced 
that treaty, or gave assurances that she would 
not perform its conditinus, slieoould not bo 
considered as a neutral power: that the 
monthly Slim which Spain was bound to pay 
by tho present convention far exceeded the 
boumis of forbearance, as it might prove a 
greater itqury than any other hostility; tlrnt 
in consequence it bad been intimatea to tbe 
Spanish government, that England’s abstain¬ 
ing flrom hostilities must depend upon its 
beti^ only a temporary measure, and that if 
either any French troops entered Spain, or 
authentic accounts were received of any naval 
armaments preparing in the harbours of 
Siiain for the assistance of France, the British 
ambassador bad instructions forthwith to 
leave Madrid: that the constant report of 
naval armaments in tho porta of Spain had 
induced the British cabinet to give tho 
Spanish government explicit warning on the 
18th February 1804, that aU further forbear- 


they deemed an unwarrantable inva¬ 
sion of the rights of nations, and loudly 
condemned the act as derogatory to 
the honour of the British nam& The 
debates in parliament on this subject 
condensed, as usual, everything that 
was or could be urged on the opposite 
sides, clothed in 8^ the force*of lan¬ 
guage of which tlie g#eat orators who 
Sien led the different parties were mas- ’ 
ters. On the one hand, it was urged 
by Mr Fox and Lord Grenville, “that 
there appeared nothing but inatten- 

ance on the part of England must depend on 
the cessation of all naval jireparations in tho 
ports of Spain; that notwithstanding the 
strongest assurances of the Spanish goveni- 
niont that this should bo the case, informa¬ 
tion was received from the British admithls 
tliat considerable bodies of French troops 
hud arrived at Ferrol from Franco; and th.it 
orders hod been given for Acting out four 
ships of the line and two frigates In that very 
harbour, in which four French Ime-of-battle 
ships were already assembled, so as to threat¬ 
en to outcfetchthe British blockading force ; 
that tlicso circumstances compelled the Brit¬ 
ish goverimient explicitly to declare, by its 
ambassador at Madrid, that tlie continuance 
of peace required a complete and unreserved 
dis^osuro of the Spaniw relations and en¬ 
gagements with France, which had taitheiao 
boeq withheld; and that at the same time it 
became necessary to issue orders to preveut 
tbo sailing of the French or fl])aui8U squa¬ 
drons from Ferrol, and to intercept and de¬ 
tain the treasure-ships till its destination was 
divulged, and to send back any Bpauish ship 
of war to tlie liarbour firom which alie sailed, 
but on no account to detain any homeward- 
bound ships of war not having treasure on 
board, nor merchant ships of that nation, 
however laden, on any account wliatovor." 
— Farl. Deb. iii. 126, 130, 

The statement in the Spanish manifesto, as 
to the orders given to Lord Nelson to destroy 
all vessel sunder one himdred tons,«ud send 
the others to Malta, is an exaggerated and mis¬ 
taken allusion to these last Instructions. No 
such orders were given by tbo Bri tlsh govern¬ 
ment. On tbs contrary, the instructions 
were, “ not to detain, in tbo first luswnco. 
any ship belonging to his Catholic Majesty 
sailingfrom a port of Spain; but you ore to re¬ 
quire the commander of such ship to return 
directly to the port from whence ho came, 
and onV ih Gie event of his refusing to com¬ 
ply with such requisition, to detain him and 
send him to Gibmtar or England. You ore 
not to detain any homewam-bound ship of 
war, unless she shall have treasure on board, 
nor merch.aut ships of tliat nation, however 
laden, onauy account whatever.” Directions 
are also given '* to detain any Spani^ ships 
or vessels laden with naval or military stores. ” 
—Orders, 25ih September and 25th Koveto- 
bor 1804, JPttri. Ddb. iii. IW, 121, 
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tion, negligence, and mystery on the 
part of ^e British government on this 
occasion. The Spanish government 
had been most eager to cultivate a 
good understanding with this country, 
and had made repeated applications 
for this purpose to the British cabinet; 
but the criminal negligence or supine- 
.ness of ministdts had at length forced 
them into the arms of France, and 
compelled them to permit the march 
of fifteen hundred Fi'ench troops to 
Ferrol Spain no doubt had, in 1796, 
entered into a treaty of alliance with 
Prance, which might well have been 
made ground of . hostility, but it 
was not made such; and when after¬ 
wards she commuted the military suc¬ 
cours there stipulated into a fixed an¬ 
nual payment, to this, too, there was 
no serious objection stated. They told 
the Spanish government^ indeed, that 
the continuance of the suspension of 
hostilities would mainly depetid on the 
cessation of all naval preparations in 
the harbours of Spain; but»waB this 
condition violated ? Ships, indeed, 
were fitting out at Ferrol; but when 
remonstrated with on the subject, the 
Spanish government at once declared 
that their sole object was to transport 
troops to the coast of Biscay, where a 
rebellion had broken out; and at the 
same time the governor of Fm'ol stated, 
that^ to remove all uneasiness, the men 
should be put ashore, and sent inund 
by land, however inconvenient. Not 
satisfied with these explanations, not 
waiting to see if4hey were wellfounded, 
we proceeded at once to the violence 
of assaulting their ships on the high 
seas. It is in vain to essimikte thk 
to an embaigo on an enemy's ships. 
Was there no difference between delay¬ 
ing merdhant ships, which might be 
delivered back, and assaulting them 
on the high seas ? Take a merchant's 
property, it might be restored to him; 
imprison seamen, thev might ne disr 
charged; but bum, sink, or blow up 
ship and crew, and who can restore 
the innocent blood which, has been 
spilt! The French branded us with 
the name of a mercantile people, and 
said that we wwe ever thirsting after 
gold- They would therefore impute 


this violence to our eagerness for dol¬ 
lars. Better that all the‘dollars and 
ten times theii’ quantity were paid, 
so as this could wash away the stein 
which had been brought on owr arms. 

65. “In considering this question, 
we must carefully distinguish between 
the causes of a rupture which might 
have been set forth, and those which 
actually were made the g^uud of hos¬ 
tilities, The treaty of St Ildefonso 
was clearly an offensive treaty, and its 
existence was as clearly a ground on 
which war might have heon declared. 
It was even mow offensive than the 
Family Compact. But the grand ob¬ 
jection to the conduct of ministers 
was, that they did not instantly take a 
decided line on the resumption of hos¬ 
tilities with France. They should then 
have required Spain to renounce the 
offensive articles of that treaty, or used 
every effort to cultivate a good under¬ 
standing with that power, while yet 
her disposition was amicable. They 
did neither. The subsequent commu¬ 
tation of the wai'like succour's into a 
money payment, may possibly have 
been considered as an additional hos¬ 
tile avt by ministers, but unquestion¬ 
ably they did nothing to evince this 
feeling to the court of Spain. Mr 
Frere remained, and was directed to 
remain, at Madrid, long after the com¬ 
mutation was known. Spain, in troth, 
was acting under the dread of French 
conquest, and therefore it was cruel to 
inquire rigidly into her conduct The 
armament at Ferrol was quite incon¬ 
siderable, and had been (Emitted by 
Mr Frere himself to be destined for 
the conveyance of troops to Biscay. 
The orders for sailing h^ been coun¬ 
termanded, and the vessels directed, 
on the 16th September, to be laid up 
in ordinary; so that all ground of 
complaint had been removed before 
the English orders to stop the trea¬ 
sure-frigates had been given. Even 
the refutial to communicate the terms 
of the commutation treaty was no jus¬ 
tification of the violence which hod 
been committed, because that refusal 
was subsequent to the order which 
produced the capture." 

66. On the other hand, it was an- 
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Hwered bf Pitt and Lord Hawkes- 
bury—“ The terms of the treaty of St 
Udefonso, by which France and Spain 
mutually guarantee each other’s terri¬ 
tories, nud engage to famish recipro¬ 
cally a force of fifteen ships of the line 
and twenty-four thousand men, to be 
giren upon the mere demand of the 
requiring party, and the additional ob¬ 
ligation upon each, in case of need, to 
assist the other with their whole forces, 
lie at the foundation of this question, 
because they constituted the ground 
of the whole proceedings which the 
British government found themselves 
compelled to adopt In whatever light 
this treaty bo viewed, it could not be 
considered, on the part of Spain, but 
as a reluctant tribute to the overbear¬ 
ing dictates of its ambitious and tyran¬ 
nic ally ; and although conditions so 
plainly hostile would have justified the 
demand of an explicit and immediate 
renunciation from Spain, on pain of a 
declaration of war in case of refusal, 
yet a feeling of pity towards a galhint 
and high-spirited though unfortunate 
nation long dictated a delicate and 
temporising policy. But at the same 
time, the interests of this 001111147 im¬ 
peratively required that a pledge should 
be given that this treaty should not be 
acted upon : and in reply to the repi-e- 
sontatious of the English ambassador 
to that efiect, the Prince of the Peace 
evinced, in August last, a disposition 
to elude, if possible, the demands of 
France. The requisitions qf the First 
Consul, however, were urgent, and 
nothing short of a subsidy of £250,000 
a-month, or £ 8 , 000,000 a-year, would 
be accepted; although the Spaniards 
were so sensible of the enoimity of 
complying with such a demand, that 
they strongly ur§ed that even a sub¬ 
sidy of £700,000 yearly would expose 
them on just grounds to a declaration 
of war from Great Britain. The par¬ 
ticulars of this treaty, Spain, down to 
the very last moment, refused to com¬ 
municate; and when urged on this 
subject, her government answerad, 
‘You have no reason of complaint, 
because you do not know what we pay.’ 
From what we have learned, however, 
of the commutation which was finally 


agreed to, it is evident that, so far from 
being an alleviation, it was the greatest 
aggravation of the original treaty. At 
the very highest, the rated equivalent 
for fifteen ships of the line would be 
£ 1 , 000,000 yearly; so that, as the 
Spanish government has agreed to pay 
£3,000,000 annually, there remains 
£ 2 , 000,000 for the <Jbmmutation of. 
the land forces, being at the rate of 
£85 a man; whereas the equivalent 
for service of this kind usually given, 
and that agreed to in the treaty be¬ 
tween this country and Holland in 
1788, was £9 for each man; a fact 
which clearly demonstrates that the 
commutation is nearly ten times as in¬ 
jurious to Great Britan as the original 
treaty would have been. 

67. “The forbearance of ministers, 
under such aggravated circumstances 
of provocation, was not founded upon 
blindness to the danger which the hos¬ 
tility of Spain, under French direction, 
might hereafter produce, but upon 
motives policy adopting due prepa¬ 
rations against that event. Their for¬ 
bearance was expressly said to be oon- 
diuonal, and to depend as a sine qua 
non on a total abstinence from naval 
preparations in all the hai'bours of 
Spain, and the prohibition of the sale 
of prizes in Spanish poits. When it 
is recollected that the total revenue of 
Spain does not exceed £8,000,000, 
and that she had consented to give 
£3,000,000, or not much less than the 
half of this sum, annually to France, 
these conditions cannot but be deemed 
exorbitant. It is in vain to say that 
this enormous subsidy was* subse¬ 
quently acquiesced in. In all his notes 
to the Spanish government on this sub- 
jecl^ Mr Frere accurately distinguishes 
between temporary connivance and per¬ 
manent acquiescence; and reserved the 
right of making the subsidy the ground 
of hostility at some futuiy petiod, even 
by itself; and much m<^, if any ad¬ 
ditional ground for complaint were 
given. Such was the state of affair^ 
when information was received from 
Admiral Cochrane that the condition 
on which alone the neutrality of Spain, 
under existing circumstances, had been 
connived at, had been violated by the 
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Spanish goTernraent. That Govern¬ 
ment were called upon to act upon 
that information, cannot be denied. 
The existence of formidable prepara¬ 
tions in the ports of Ferrol, at the 
very time when a French squadron 
was lying blockaded there, and French 
troops were pouring in through the 
Spanish territory,—and the arming of 
tlio packets as in time of war, were 
such indications of approaching hos¬ 
tility as would have rendered the Brit¬ 
ish government to the last degi'eo culp¬ 
able if they had not instantly adopted 
measures of precaution. 

68 . “ What would have been said, if, 
through their negligence in doing so, 
the Ferrol, in conjunction with the 
Cadiz and Carthagena squadrons, had 
struck a blow at our interests, or co¬ 
operated with the French in any part 
of the great naval designs which they 
have in contemplation ? The excuse 
that they wore wanted to convey troops 
to quell an insurrection in Biscay, is a 
pretence so flimsy as to be seeniithrough 
the moment it is stated. If such was 
really the object, why not transport 
troops in small craft, or in ships of war 
armed era flute f and why, for such a 
domestic transaction, range her line-of- 
battle ships alongside the French and 
Dutch iu the harbour of Ferrol? Why 
arm the packets, if land operations in Bis¬ 
cay alone were iu contemplation ? The 
ordy question, in truth, is, not whether 
we have done too much, but whether we 
have done enough ? It was clearly stated 
by us, long befose hostilities commenc¬ 
ed that if the conditions of neutrality 
were violated by Spain, jva would con¬ 
sider it as a declaration of war; they 
wore so violated we acted upon 
them as such. We would, in such cir¬ 
cumstances, hav'e been clearly justified 
in preventing the junction of <£e French, 
Dutch, and Spanish squadrons, and in¬ 
tercepting tlm treasures destin^ for 
the coffers, not of Spain, but of France j 
but we adopted the milder expedient 
of stopping and detaining them only; 
and if they have subsequently been 
rendered good prize, it is entirely owing 
to the conduct of SpaiU herself, in re¬ 
fusing to communicate any particulars 
in regard to the commutation conven¬ 
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tion, and following that up, by a decla¬ 
ration of war against this country.” 

69. Upon a division, the conduct of 
ministers in this affair was apjiroved of 
by a majority of two hundred arfll seven 
iu the Lower House; there being three 
hundred and thirteen in their favvmr, 
and one hundred and six on the oilier 
side. In the House of Lords a similar 
decision was given by a majority of 
seventy-eight; the numbers being one 
himdred and fourteen to thirty-bix. 

70. Thirty years have now elapsed 
since this question, so vitally important 
to the national honour and public cha¬ 
racter of England, was thus fiercely de¬ 
bated in parliament and tbe nation: 
almost all the actors on the stage are 
dead, or have retired into the privacy 
of domestic Hfe, and the rapid succes¬ 
sion of other events has drawn public, 
interest into a different direction, and 
enabled us now to look back upon it 
with the calm feelings of retrospective 
justice. Impartiality compels the ad¬ 
mission, that the conduct of England 
in this transaction cannot be reviewed 
without feelings of regret. Substan¬ 
tially, the proceedings of tbe English 
cabinet were justifiable, aud warranted 
by the circumstances in which they 
were placed: but formally, they were 
reprehensible, and forms enter into the 
essence of justice in the transactions of 
nations. It is true the treaty of St 
lldefonso was a perfectly fair ground 
for declaring war; the commutation 
treaty was a still fairer; and even the 
armaments at Ferrol, if not explained, 
might have warranted the withdrawing 
of the ambassador at Madrid, and com¬ 
mencement of hostilities. Spain was in 
the most delicate of all situations in re¬ 
lation to Great Britf^'n, after agreeing 
to the enormous war-subsidy stipulated 
by that treaty; aud this the French 
historians cannot dispute, since they 
represent the accepting of a subsidy of 
j£80,000 a-year from England, by the 
convention of the 3d December of that 
very year, as an overt act of hosti¬ 
lity on the part of Sweden against 
France. She was bound, therefore, iu 
return for the forbearance which over¬ 
looked such excessive provocation, to 
have been studiously careful not to give 
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offence in any other particular; and 
could not hVve complained if the cross¬ 
ing of the Bidassoa by one Frouoh com- 
panyt or the ai'ming of one frigate at 
Ferrol, >liad been followed by an imme¬ 
diate declaratiun of war on the part of 
Great Britain. 

71. But^ admitting all this, con ced¬ 
ing that ample ground for declaring war 
existed, the question remains, could the 
existence of these grounds warrant the 
commencement of hostilities without 
such a declaration, while the British 
iimbassador was still at Madrid, and 
negotiations for the explaining or re¬ 
moval of the grounds of complaint were 
stiU in dependence ? That is the mate¬ 
rial question; and it is a question on 
whicli no defence can be maintained for 
the conduct of England. True, the de¬ 
claration of war would, in such circum¬ 
stances, hiive been a piece of form 
merely : true, it would not have avert¬ 
ed one shot from the treasure-frigates, 
and, on the contrary, led to their im¬ 
mediate capture instead of conditional 
detention. But it was a step which the 
usages of war imperatively required, 
and the want of which distinguishes 
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legitimate hostility from unauthorised 
piracy. A line apparently as unsub¬ 
stantial frequently separates the duel- 
list from the assassin, or the legitimate 
acquiror of pi^jperty from the highway 
robber; and they have much to answer 
for, who, in the transactions of nations 
which acknowledge no superios, depart 
fi'om one formality which usage has 
sanctioned, or one security against spo- 
llaLion which a sense of justice has in¬ 
troduced. It is with painful feelings, 
i therefore, that the British historian 
must recoxmt the circumstances of this 
melancholy transaction; but it is a sub¬ 
ject of congratulation, that this injus¬ 
tice was committed to a nation which 
was afterwards overwhelmed by such a 
load of obligation. Like the Protestant 
martyr at the stake, England held her 
right hand in the flames till her of¬ 
fence was expiated by suffering; and 
if Spain was the scene of the dark¬ 
est blol^on her character which the 
annals of the rovolutionaiy war can 
exhibit, it was the theatre also of 
the most generous devotion and the 
brightest glories which her history has 
tcPrecord. 


CHAPTEE XXXVm. 


MAPOLBON's assumption op THK imperial throne, and hORONATION.— 

JANUARY—^DEOHMBEB 1804. • 


1. It were well for the memory of 
Napoleon if the historian could stop 
here, and, after •having recounted the 
matchless glories of his military ex¬ 
ploits, conolude with the admirable 
wisdom of his civil administration, and 
the felicity with which, amidst so many 
difficulties, he reconsUnicted the dis¬ 
jointed elements of society after the 
Revolution. But history is not made 
up wholly of ^negyrio; and after ^ 
choi^ng the pleasing duty of recording 
the great and comparatively blameless 
achievements which signalised Hie Con¬ 


sulate, there remains the painful task 
of narrating the foul transactions, the 
dark and bloody deeds, which ushered 
in the Empire. Everything seem^ to 
smile upon Napoleon. In the civil ad¬ 
ministration, an were reconciled to the 
consfUate for life, or submitted in si¬ 
lence to an authority which they could 
not resist, The army, dazzled by his 
brilliant exploits, had rallied round his 
standard, and sought only to give ex¬ 
pression to its admiration for the illus¬ 
trious chief who had raised to such an 
unprecedented height the gloiy of the 
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RepublicBa ensigns. The people, worn 
out \7ith the sufferings and anxieties of 
the Revolution, had joyfully submitted 
to a government which ha<i given them 
that first of blessings, security and pro¬ 
tection, and, fopgetting the dreams of 
enthusiasm and the fumes of demo¬ 
cracy, returned to their separate pur- 
fliiils, and sought in the enjoyments of 
private life a compensation for the ex¬ 
perienced vanity of their political anti¬ 
cipations. But amidst these seemingly 
auspicious circximstances many seeds 
of latent evil existed, and discontent 
and dissiitisfaction prevailed to a great 
extent among the classes where they 
were least to be expected. 

2 . This appeared, in an espeoial 
manner, among the generals and 
higher officers of the army. Bema- 
dotte, though brother-in-law to Joseph 
Buonaparte, was constantly in oppo¬ 
sition to the First Consul Early 
attached to republican principles, he 
viewed with undisguised jealousy the 
evident approaches which tljp chief 
magistrate was making to arbitrary 
power; and in consequence of his in¬ 
fluence, a number of officers in his 
staff and in the garrison of Rennes 
voted against the consulate for life. 
Morertu, however, was the head of the 
malcontent party. On every occa¬ 
sion he made it a point to oppose, to 
the increasing splendour of military 
dress and the routine of court etiquette, 
the simplicity and uniformity of repub¬ 
lican costume. The conqueror of Aus¬ 
tria traveraed, aipidst crowds of bril¬ 
liant uniforms, the Place Carrousel, or 
the saloAns of the Tuileries, in the 
- plain dress of a citizen,* without any 
sort of decoration. He declined on 
various pretences repeated invitations 
to the Tuileries, and at length was no 
longer asked to appear. Ha often 
manifested to the Mrst Consul, when 
they met in public, a degree of cold* 
ness which must have ratrangedf per¬ 
sons even less jealous of each other’s 
reputation than the heroes of Marengo 
• and Hohenlinden. Nothing could i#' 
duce him to attend the ceremony per¬ 
formed in Notre-Dame on oocasron of 
the concordat; and at a'dinner of 
military men at his house on the same 


day, he openly expressed ijhe greatest 
contempt for the whole proceeding. 
Female pique added to the many causes 
of discord which already existed be¬ 
tween those rival chiefs: Madafne Hu- 
lot, his mother-in-law, and Jfad.ime 
Moreau, his wife, were animated by 
the moat violent jealousy at the eleva¬ 
tion of Josephine, and unceasingly 
urged Moreau to step forward, and 
openly claim that place in society and 
the state to which his dignity and ser¬ 
vices so well entitled him. So fitr did 
this spirit of rivalry proceed, that 
Madame Moreau could not be hindered 
from breaking out into unseemly ex¬ 
pressions, when, on one occasion of a 
visit, she was detained a few minutes 
waiting in the antechambers of Jose¬ 
phine; and on another she was only 
prevented by force from taking prece¬ 
dence, at a public assembly, of the wife 
of the First Consul. 

3. While Moreau was thus insensibly 
and unavoidably becoming the leader 
of the discontented republicans in 
Paris, circumstances were t)repariDg 
for another distinguished general of 
the Revolution the chief direction of 
the royalist party. Escaped from the 
deserts of Sinamari, Pichegru had found 
an asylum in Loudon, where he entered 
into close correspondenoe with the 
French emigrants who endeavoured in 
that capital to uphold the sinking cause 
of the monoi'cby. His great abilities 
and acknowledged reputation procured 
for him the confidence of the British 
goverament, and he was occasionally 
consulted by them, especially in 1799, 
as to the probability of a royalist 
movement declaring itself in the south 
of France. On the renewal of the war, 
various attempts had^been made by 
the royalist emigrants in London to 
effect an insurrection in favour of the 
exiled family in different parts of 
France. The object of these at¬ 
tempts, of which the Count d’Artois 
and royal princes were cognisant, 
though not Louis XVIII., was the 
restoration of the Bourbons, and the 
effecting the expulsion of the First 
Consul from the throne; but it formed 
no part of the plan of any design, at 
least in which any of the royal family 
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were participants, to imbrue tbeir 
hands iu his blood, or do aught to him 
that he had not repeatedly doneto eveiy 
state with which he was in hostility.*^ 
The celebrated Chouan chief, Georges, 
wasthe soul of the conspiracy. He hod 
resisted all the oiFers of the Piniit Consul, 
who was anxious to engage him in his 
service; and, in a secret interview, the 
elevation and disinterestedness of his 
character excited the admiration of 
that keen observerof human character, f 
Since that time ho had resided chiefly 
in London, and was deeply implicated 
along with Pichegru, in a conspiracy 
which had for its object to rouse the 
royalist party in France, and overturn 
the government of the First Consul. 

4. On the existence of these opposite 
elements of conspiracy, emanating from 
the exti'emes of the republican and 
royalist parties, Fouchd founded the 
project of uniting them iu a conspiracy 
which might at once prove ruinous to 
both,and restore him to that considera¬ 
tion in the eyes of the First Consul, 

♦ “ I must do Ijouis XVIII.,” said Napo¬ 
leon, “the justice to say, that I never uis- 
covored his particip.ation in any plot iigainst 
my life, although such woro constantly in 
agitation elsewhere; his operations were con¬ 
fined to systomatio plans and ideal changes.” 
—Las Casks, ii. 86S. — “The conspiracy,” 
says Thiers, “was referred hi Louis XVIIL; 
then at Warsaw. That prince, always on in¬ 
different terms with his brother tho Count 
d’Artois, whose useless and imprudent acti¬ 
vity he disapprove^ rejected the pi"opo3al.” 
—ConnUat et VUmpire, iv. fll8. 

t “ you caimot he permitted," said Natio- 
loon to him in 1800, “to remain in the Mor- 
biban; but 1 offer you the rank of lieuten¬ 
ant-general iu my armies.”—“ You do mo in¬ 
justice,'' replied Qeorges; “ 1 have taken ar. 
oath of fidelity to toe house of Uourbvn, 
which I will never violate.” Tho First Con¬ 
sul then offered him a pension of a hundred 
thousand francs if he would abaudon the 
cause of the king a^d romaiu quiet; but ho 
was proof also sgainst this temptation. lie 
learned sooufiftor that an order for his arrest 
had been given, and set off the'same day for 
Boulogne. Brom whence, with M. Hyde de 
Neuville, ho reached England in safety. Na¬ 
poleon, alluding to tliis interview, observed 
—“ Georges evinced that elevation of charac¬ 
ter which belongs to a great mind; but he 
was BO enthusiastic In favour of his own 
party, that we could oome to no understand¬ 
ing. His mind was cast iu the true mould; 
in my hands he would have done ^eat 
things. I knew how to appreciate his firm¬ 
ness of ciharaotor ; I would have given it a 
good direction." 


which ithadbeen hisimceasingobject to 
regain since his dismissal from office. 
The words of the senatus-consultum 
removing him from the police were 
constantly present to his mind,—that 
“ if difficult circumstances should 
again arise, thci'o was no one to whom 
the ministry of police might so-fitly he 
intrusted;” and if hes could only en¬ 
gage the two greatest generals in the* 
Republic, next to the First Consul, in 
a conspiracy against his government, 
there seemed to be no doubt that he 
would attain the object of his ambi¬ 
tion. With this view, in the end of 
1803, he began to instigate some of 
their mutual Mends to effect a recon¬ 
ciliation between these illustrious cha¬ 
racters. The Abb^ David was the 
first person employed in this service; 
but having been arrested and sent to 
the Temple, his place was supplied by 
General Lajolais, a relation of Generals 
Kliugen^and Wurmser, who came to 
London, arranged with Pichegm the 
period trf his departure for Paris, and 
returneef soon ^ter to the French 
capital to prepare matters for his re¬ 
ception there. 

5. Meanwhile Geoi^es, Polignac, and 
the other conspirators, had been landed 
on the coast of Normandy, and had 
cautiously and secretly advanced to 
Paris, not with the view of engaging 
iu any plot at that time, but to obtain 
accurate information as to the real 
state of the royalist pariy in tho capital. 
All their measures were known to the 
police by means of secret information 
communicated by Lajolais and other 
traitors in the party; the fkiints of 
their descents the places where they 
were to sleep eveiy night, were regu¬ 
larly detailed to Fouchd. Everything 
was made easy by the agents of the 
police. They were allowed to come 
to the capital, and remain there for a 
considerable time unmolested. Several 
lueetihgs took place between Georges, 
Pichegru, Lajolais, and the other leadets 
of the party, and Moreau liad a con¬ 
ference wiHi Pichegru on the Boule¬ 
vard de la Madeleine, and another in 
his own house. The principles of 
Moreau, however, were those of the 
Revolution, and ^erefore it was im- 
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poBBible that he could agree with the 
royaiifits upon ulterior measures, how¬ 
ever hostile they might both be to the 
First Consul,* In truth, the only pur¬ 
pose of the conferences was to jmt the 
Chouan chiefs in possession of the views 
<»f this illustrious loader of the repub¬ 
lican party. The agents of Fouchd 
had given the rfiyaliats to understand 

♦nio accurate intcHigcncc whith the eecrct 
police ofFoncbd had of all the x^rocoedings of 
the royalist leaders, and the art with which 
they led thorn into the suoro prcpai'ed for 
them, is completely proved by the proclama- 
tiou published by the government on the day 
of their arrest." “In the year 1S03,” said 
Jleguier, the.Itead of thopolice, “a criminal 
reconciliation took place between Pichcgni 
and Moreau, two inon between wliom honour 
should have placed an oteniul barrier, llic 
police seized at Calais one of their agents at 
the momont when ho was preparing to re¬ 
turn for the second time to England, In his 
possession wore found all the docnmcius 
which proved the reality of an accommoda¬ 
tion inexplicable on any other principle but 
the bond which crime occasions. M oanwlnie 
the plot advanced. LoJolais, the Siend and 
confidant of Pichegru, passed over secretly 
from Paris to iKindon, and from London to 
Paris, communioatiug to Moreau tlio senti¬ 
ments of Pichegru, and to Pichegru those of 
of Moreau. The brigands of Georges wgro 
all this time preparing, underhand at Paris, 
the execution of their joint projects.' A place 
wa.s fixed ou between Dieppe and Treport, at 
a distance ilrom observation, where the brig¬ 
ands of England, brought thither in English 
ships of war, disembarked wdthout bemg 
perceived, and there they met with persons 
corrupted to receive thorn—men paid to guide 
them during the night, from one station to 
another, ns far as Paris. There they found 
rooms ready hired for them by trusty giuir- 
dians; they lodged in different quai^rs at 
Chaillot, in the Ituc du Bac, in Uie Faubourg 
St Marceau. in the Marais. Georges and eight 
brigands first discmbaiked; then Coster St 
Virtor and ton others, and in tlie first days 
of this month a third jiarty ^irrivcd, consist¬ 
ing of Pichegru, Lf^jolais, and others; the 
conspirators met at the farm of LaPotterie; 
Geoigcs Mid Pichogru arrived at Paris. They 
lodged in the same house, surrounded by 
thirty brigands, whom Georges commanded. 
They met with General Moreau; the day, the 
hour, the place, where the first coufeience 
was hold, woro known; a second was fixed 
on, butuotaccomplished; athirdonda^foiirth 
took jilace in the house of Moreau himself. 
The traces of Georges and Pioliogni have 
been followed from house to house; those 
who aided in llioir doliarkation; those who, 
under cloud of night, conducted thorn from 
post to post; those who gave them an asylum 
ut Paris, their confidants, tiicir accomplices, 
Lojolais, the chief go-between, and General 
Moreau, have been an-ested,”—^Boua, v. 2S3- 
295. 


tliat Moreau would readily enter into 
their views; but in this they soon 
found that they had been completely 
deceived; and accordingly itwas proved 
at the trial, that Moreau declared to 
Pichegru that he knew of no conspiracy 
whatever; and that Polignac was heard 
to say to ono of the party, “All is 
going wrong; ,we do not imderstand 
each othei‘: Moreau does nut keep his 
woivi; we have been deceived.” Dis¬ 
couraged by these appearances, the con- 
spiratora were about to leave Paris, 
and Georges was on the point of setting 
out for La Vend<Se.+ 

6. But matters had now arrived at 
that point when Fouch^ deemed it ex¬ 
pedient to divulge the infoimation he 
had acquired, and reap the fruit of his 
intrigues. He had previously wiitten 
to Napoleon that “ the air was full of 
jioniiirds,” and prepared him, by va¬ 
rious mysterious communications, to 
expect some important intelligence. 
Reguier, who was intrusted with the 
duties, though not the situation of 
minister of police, was totally ignorant 
of what was going forwaixi, and confi¬ 
dently maintained that Pichegru had 
dinod a few days before in tlie neigh¬ 
bourhood of Jjondon, when Fouchd ar¬ 
rived with evidence that he had been 
for some time in Paris. Napoleon upon 
this devolved the further conduct of 
the afitiir upon the ex-minister, whose 
superior information was now clearly 
manifested, and the immediate charge 
of the matter was intrusted to Real, one 
of his creatures, with ordei'S to take his 

t This is established by the testimony of 
Napoleon himself:—“Beal (the bead of the 
polloo) told mo," said Napoleon, “ that when 
Morciiu and Pichegru wore together, they 
could not come an understanding, as 
Georges would undertaVe uotliing hut for 
the interest of the Bourboua He bad there¬ 
fore a plan, but Moreau had none; hewisliod 
to overturn my power, but hod no person m 
view to put ill roy place. Itwas no wonder, 
therefore, they could not come to terms of 
agreement.''—^Boun. vi. 160.—M. Picot, a se¬ 
cret agent employed in the afifair, said in his 
deposition, “ That frequently he had hoard 
them speak of General Moreau; and that the 
chiefs had reposted in bis presence that they 
were sorry tlie princeshad introduced Moreau 
into the affair; but that ho was ignorant when 
Georges hftd Seen Moreau."— Ttviniime Decla¬ 
ration de Ztmit Picot, 14tli February 1804; 
Thixbs, Iv. 556. 
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instructions from Fouchd alone. At 
length, matters being ripe for the de- 
nmcmera, the whole suspected persons, 
to the number of forty-five, with the 
except/on of Moreau, Georges, and 
Pichegru, who had not yet been dis¬ 
covered, vrere arrested at once in Paris, 
and thrown into prison. Among them 
were two young men of noble family 
and generous dispositions, destined to 
a melancholy celebrity in future times, 
—Counts Armand and Jules Polignac. 
Moreau was the firat of the three who 
was seized. Charles d’Hozier, one of 
the prisoners, had attempted to com¬ 
mit suicide in prison, and his dying 
declarations, w'herein he had implicated 
that general, were made use of as a 
ground to order his arrest, although 
the subsequent report by Regnier ad¬ 
mitted that the police had been through¬ 
out privy to all his meeting.s with the 
conspirators. Returning from his coun¬ 
try estate to Paris, he was seized and 
conveyed to the Temple; and on the 
morning of the 17th, all Piiris was 
astonished by the following order of 
the day, addressed to the garrison of 
the enpitsd: “ Fifty brigands have pe¬ 
netrated into tlie capital; Geoiges and 
General Pichegru were ab their head. 
Their coming was occasioned by a man 
who is yet numbered among our de¬ 
fenders—by General Moreau, who was 
yesterday cousi^ed to the hands of 
the national justice. Their design was, 
after having assassinated the First Con¬ 
sul, to have delivered over Franco to 
the horrors of a civil war, and all the 
terrible convulsions of a counter-i*evo- 
lution.” 

7. No words can convey an adequate 
idea of the constornatiou which pre¬ 
vailed in Paris on this intelligence being 
promulgated. Moreau was looked up 
to by a numerous and powerful party, 
especially in the army, os one of the 
greatest men of the Revolution; his 
name was rendered illustrious by the 
most glorious exploits; the simplicity 
and modesty of his private life had long 
endeai'ed him to all classes, and espe¬ 
cially to the numerous body who were 
enamoured of republican manners. To 
find so illustrious a name coupled with 
those whom they regarded as brigands, 
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to hear the known supporter of repub¬ 
lican principles accused of a design to 
bring about a counter-revolution, was 
so violent a revulsion, so inconceivable 
a change, as to excite in the highest 
degree the suspicions and passions of 
the people. The Revolutionists re- 
gjurded Moreau as the leader-of their 
party, and the only consistent supporter 
of their principles; the soldiers looked 
back with pride to his militaiy achieve¬ 
ments, and burned with indignation at 
the incredible imputations cast upon 
his honour; the ancient and ill-extin¬ 
guished jealousy of the Armies of Italy 
and the Rhine, broke forih again with 
redoubled fuiy; the latter openly mur¬ 
mured at his arrest, and declared that 
the First Consul was about to sacrifice 
the greatest general of the Republic to 
his ambitious designs. He had then 
good cause to congratulate himself that 
Richepanse and twenty-five thousand 
of the conquerors of Hoheulindeii Lad 
met with an untimely end on the shores 
of St Ujmingo.* 

* 8. Napoleon, however, was not inti¬ 
midated. The arrest of Moreau was 
s^on followed up by that of I’ichegru, 
who was seized in his bed a fortnight 
after. It was not without difficulty that 
this renowned leader was made prisoner; 
his ready preseuco of mind, undaunted 
spirit, and prodigious personalstrength, 
rendered it no easy matter to secure 
him even under circumstances the most 
favourable to the assailants. He was 
at length btstrayod by an old friend, in 
whose house he h^^ sought refuge.f 
This infamous vtretch, who was named 

* "The crisii,’* says Napoleon, "was of 
tlie most violent kind: public opinion was 
in a state of fermentation; tbe smeority of 
government, the reality of tbe conspiracy, 
were incessantly called in question. All the 
violent passions were a'^akened; the ru¬ 
mours of change were incessant; the stem 
was tremendous.'*— Lab Casks, vii. 1243, and 
iii. 301. 

f ‘^ichemt’s seizure was owing to bis 
generosity In declining to receive anotlier 
itsylum, where he would liavc boon perfectly 
safe. An old aide-de-camp of his, liL L^ 
grendc, who had retiAd from tiie service 
some years before, and a man of undoubted 
honour, besought him to take refbge in his 
house; but ho positively refused to endanger, 
by accepting the ofibr, a man who had given 
so striking a proof of attachment to his per¬ 
son."—Eoua vi. 11,12. 
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Leblanc, had the baaenesa to reveal his priaon, he found him lying on his mat- 
place of retreat for a hundred thousand tress, mth hia hands strong] jrmanacled, 
crowns. “ His treachery,” says Napo- and bound across his breast—a spec- 
leon, “ was literally a disgrace to hu- tacle which excited the indignation of 
inanity.” Guided by this traitor, and that humane prince, as well as that of 
fully informed as to the means of re- General T^auriston, who was present 
sistance which Pichegru always had at on the occasion. When examined be- 
his commatad, apartyof police, strongly fore the judge of police, Georges openly 
armed, entered his bedroom at night, avowed his intention to overium the 
by means of false keys, furnished by First Consul. “ What was your motive 
their perfidious assistant. They found for coming to Paris ?—To attack the 
the general asleep, with a lamp burn- First Consul.—What were your means 
ing on a table near the bed, and loaded of attack ?—By force.—^Where did you 
pistols by his side. Advancing on tip- expect to find the means of applying 
toe, they overturned the table so as to force ?—In all France.—There is then 
extinguish the light, and sprang upon a conspiracy extending over all France, 
their victim before he was aware of under the direction of you and your 
their approach. Suddenly awaking, he accomplices ?—No; but there was a 
exerted his strength with undaunted reunion of force at Paris.—What were 
resolution, and stniggled long and vio- the projects of yourself and your a.sso- 
lently with the assailants. He was at dates ?—To place a Bourbon iu the 
length, however, overpowered by num- room of the F^st Consul—What Bour- 
l^ers, bound hand and foot, and con- bon didyoumcantoplaeeontlje throne? 
ducted, naked as he was, to the^cmplc. —Louis Xavier Stanislaus formerly, 
The arrest of Pichegru was immedi- whom we now designate Louis XVIII. 
ately followed by a decree of^tho se- —What weapons were you to use ?— 
nate, which suspended for two yeaif Weapons similar to those of his escort 
trial by jury in dl the depai-tmonta of and guard.” Moreau, however, was 
the Republic, “ for the crimes of tr^- treated in a very different manner; he 
son, attempts on the person of the F'irst met with the most respectful attention, 
Consul, or tlie exterior or interior seou- and was surrounded by military men 
rity oftheRepublia” For this purpose who would not have |)ermitte(l any 
the tiibunals wore organised in a differ- insult to be offered to so illustrious a 
ent manner, agreeably to the direction character. 

of the law of 23d Floreal, 1802. All the 10. On the day after the arrest of 
persons accused in Paris were sent for Georges, a msetiug of the council of 
trial to the tribunal of the department state was held, in which Napoleon took 
of rile Seine, where trial by juiy had a step from which his memory will 
been suspended. , never recover. He dccide<i the fate of 

9. Georges, however, was still at li- the Duke d’Enohien. This young 
berty alifiiough a rigid blockade pro- prince, son to the Duke de Bourbon, 
vented hia leaving Paris*; but he did and a lineal descendant of the great 
not long escape the vigilance of the Condd, was bom, apparently to the 
police. On the 9th March he was ar- highest destinies, at Chantilly, on 2d 
rested as he was crossing the Place ef August 3 772. While ^et a boy, be ac- 
the Oddon, at seven in the evening, in companied his father in his flight from 
a cabriolet. He never went, abroad Paris on Julyl6,1789,andhadeversince 
without being armed; his capture in remained in exile, attached to the noble 
that public manner cost the life die one but unfortunate corps which, under 
man, whom he shot dead as he stopped thePrince of Condi, continued, through 
his horse, and he desperately wcKinded adverse equally as prosperous foriune, 
another who advanced to seise him in faithful to the cause of the monarchy. A 
the carriage. He was instanriy con- noble countenance, a commanding air, 
ducted to the Temple, and treated with and dignified expression, bespoke, even 
such rigour, that, when Louis Buona- to a passing observer, his illu.strious 
purte went to see him the next day in descent, while the affability of his 
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maxiiiers and generosity of his cha¬ 
racter justiy endeared mm to his nu¬ 
merous companions in adversity. On 
sdl occasions in which they were called 
into action, these shining qualities dis¬ 
played themaelvea. Ever the foremost 
in advance, he was the last to retreat, 
and by his skill and bravery eminently 
contributed to the brilliant success 
gained by the emigrant corps at Bert- 
sheim in an early period of the war. 
On that occasion a number of Repub¬ 
lican prisoners fell into the hands of 
the Royalists; the soldiers loudly de¬ 
manded that some reprisals should be 
ma<ie for the sanguinary laws of the 
Convention, which had doomed so many 
of their comrades to the scaffold; but 
the young prince replied, “ The blood 
of our companions, shed in the most just 
of causes, demands a nobler vengeance. 
Let them live. They are Frenchmen, 
they are unfortunate; I put them under 
the safeguard of your honour and hu¬ 
manity.” * 

11. It was on the fate of a prince 
thus richly endowed with every noble 
viitue, that the council of state, under 
the presidence of the First Consul, sat 

* The Prince of Cond^ grandfather of the 
Buko d’JilDghicn, hod acted in an equally 
generous manner, when a proposal was made 
to him by a person who offered to assassi¬ 
nate tbo (''ir.st Consul. In a letter to the 
Connt d'Artois, he gives the following ac¬ 
count of the transaction:—‘‘Yesterday, a 
man anived here (in Inudon) on foot, as he 
said, from Paris to Calais. Ills manner was 
gentle, and tone of voice sweet, notwith¬ 
standing the errand on which ho came. Un¬ 
derstanding that you wero not here, he come 
to mo at eleven o'clock in tlio morning, and 
proposed, wth the greatest simplicity, to get 
quit of the usurper in the most expeditious 
manner. 1 did not give him time to ooudude 
the details of his project, but instantly re¬ 
jected them with the horror they were fitted 
to intmire, assuring him, at the same time, 
that if you wore hf re you would do the same; 
that we should ever he the enemies of the 
man who had usurped the poWer and throne 
of our king, as long as he excluded him from 
it; that we had combated him with open 
arms, and would do so again, if an occasion 
should present itself; but that we would 
never carry on hostility by such means, which 
were suited only to the Jacobins; and that, 
if they betook themselves to crimes, certainly 
we should not follow their example. I then 
sent for the Baron da Boll, who confirmed all 
that 1 Imd said of your determination in that 
respect.”—tie M. LX Btro ns Bo- 
vioo, 49; FUct$ Jtut. No. 1. 


at Paris on the lOth of Harch 1804. So 
resolved had Napoleon been to arrest 
and put to death a prince of the blood, 
that he had previously sent down Sa- 
vary to the coasts of Biville, where ttie 
lauding of one was expected, wiUi 
orders instantly, on seixure, to deliver 
the prince, whoever he might, be, to a 
militory commission^ and have hi^ 
shot.*!* And having now got his suspr- 
cions fixed on the Duke d’Enghien, he 
had been studying the maps of the 
Rhine aU morning, to devise the best 
mode of his arrest. It appeared from 
the depositions of two of the prisoners 
who had been apprehended, that a mys¬ 
terious person had been present at 
some of the meetings of the Royalist 
chiefs, who was treated by Georges 
with the utmost respect, and in whose 
presence none of the persons assembled 
sat dogp^n. j: Suspicion turned on some 
prince of the blood as tlie only person 
to whom these marks of respect were 
likely fft be shown; and no one was 
thought to answer the description so 
compleiely as the Duke d’Enghien, who 
at that period was at Ettuuheim, a 
chateau situated on the right bank of 
the Rhine, in the territories of the 
Duke of Baden, and four leagues fipm 
Strassburg. A confidential officer was 
despatched to that city to make in- 
quiiy; he ascertained that the duke 
was frequently at its theatre, lived a 
very retired life, was sometimes absent 
for ten or twelve days together, and 
appeared passionately fond of hunting, 
in which the greater part of his time 
was employed. On this slender basis 
did this iniquitous council, of state, 
undei' the immediate direction of Napo¬ 
leon, hold it established that the Duke 

t Thiers’ Oomulat et i’JEoyjiw, iv. 667. 

{The description they gave was as follows: 
—“Bvery ten or twolvo days, their master 
received a visit from a person with whose 
name they were unacquainted, but who was 
evidently a man of high importance. He ap- 
neariSl to he about thirty-six years of age, 
his hair was lights hisheight and size of ordi¬ 
nary dimensions, his dress elegant; he was 
always recoived.mth great respect, and when 
he entered the apartment all present rose, 
and reiuoiued, standing, without the exo^ 
tlon even of HM. Poliguac and Biviliu Be 
was frequently closeted with Ooorgea and on. 
these occasions they were always alone.”— 
Boviou’s Mmoirp 11. 
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d’Enghien was the mysterious stranger 
tdluded to in the depositions of Georges’ 
asBOoiates. Upon this Napoleon him¬ 
self dictattfd and signed ah order for 
his arrest in a neutral territory, with 
such minute directions for the seizure 
of the prince and bis conveyance to 
Strossburg, that it was evident his de¬ 
struction was already resolved on.* 
Cambac4r5B, the second consul, who 
had voted in the Convention for the 
death of Loui^ made the strongest re¬ 
monstrances against this propos^ mea¬ 
sure, especially its accomplishment by 
means of a violation of the neutral ter- 
ritoi'y of Baden; but Napoleon out 
him short by the observation,—“ You 
have become singularly chaiy of the 
blood of the Bourbons, I know and 
respect the motive which makes you 
speak so ; it is your devotion to mo, 
I thank you, but I will not submit to 
bo killed without defending myself. 
1 am determined to make these peo^de 
tremble; I will teach them tef remain 
quiet.” f 

12. 5’he truth was, that the ftnfortu- 
nate prince was at Ettenheim, on ac¬ 
count of a passion with which he nvfca 
inspired for the Princess de Rohan, an 
emigrant lady of distinction in that 

* Napoleon enjoined the officer iutrustad 
with the mission to take two hundred dra¬ 
goons, and send tliruo hundred more, witli 
four pieces of light cannon, to Kchl, and a 
Imnrlretl men, with two pieces of cannon, 
from New JBrisach.—Aovioo^ ii. 266; Pi£cet 
Just, Nu. 1. 

t The Consul Cambac4r^a hrul the courage 
opouly to oppose the pro(K)sed arrest of the 
Duke d’Nughien. Ke endeavoured to show 
tlie dauger with which a resolution of that 
kind was fl^augbt both at homo end abroad, 
and tbo character of violono<f which it could 
not fail to imprint on iho government of the 
First Consul. He urged especially the con¬ 
sideration that it would bo sufficiently serious 
toarresfc, condemn, and cxccuteaprinceoftlto 
blood royal, even taken in the act upon the 
soil of France; but that to seek him on foruigu 
ground was, iudopendont of tho violation of 
territory it involved, to seize him with every 
appearance of innocence in his ffivour, ifiid to 
give him the whole prestige of an iufamotis 
abuse of power. Ho besought the First Con¬ 
sul, for the sako of his own gloty, for the 
honour of hisgovonimeuh not to sanetion an 
act whichrestored hisgovemmontto the cate¬ 
gory of that revolutionary rule from which he 
hJW taken such |>ain8 to seiiarate it in genenU 
agn ation, **~CaimuoEa«B. Jtfemoirs, ii. 267 ; 
^pynxaa, Consulal et CSmplre, Iv. 668-594. 
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neighbourhood, and it was to visit her 
that he was absentforthe periods which, 
as it seemed to the suspicious mind of 
the I’irst Consul, could have been for 
no other purpose but to concert mea¬ 
sures with Georges in the Freuchjme- 
tropolia. His mode of fife is thus de¬ 
scribed by Savary, who afterwards v/as 
BO deeply implicated in his execution. 
” Several emigi’ants had arrived in the 
environs, and were entertained by the 
princ®* He was passionately fond of 
the chase, had a liaison de cceur with a 
French lady who sUai'cd his exile, and 
was frequently absent for several days 
together. This may easily be conceived, 
when it is recollected what a passion 
for the chase is, and what the attrac¬ 
tions of the mountains of the Black 
Foi*est.” In reality, he had never been 
at Paris at all, nor engaged in any con¬ 
spiracy whatever against either the 
government or life of the First Consul; 
and the mysterious stranger who was 
supposed to be him, in the conferences 
with Georges, afterwards turned out 
to be Pichegru. 

13. The designs of the First Consul 
were too faithfully carried into effect. 
The execution of the order was in¬ 
trusted to General Ordaner, who, fol¬ 
lowing punctually the directions he 
had received, set out from Now Bri- 
sach with three hundred gens-d'armes, 
and arrested the prince in his bed at 
uiglit on the 15th March, in Plttenheim, 
on the German side of the Rhine. Ho 
was immediately conducted to Strass- 
burg, with all his papers and nJl the 
persons in the house, and intelligence 
despatched to Paris by tho telegraph 
of his arrest. When it was known at 
the Tuileries that he had been seized, 
Josephine, who never failed to exert 
her influence on behalf of misfortune, 
implored the Firet Consul to show 
mercy. She threw herself on her 
knees, and earnestly bogged his life: 
but he said, with a stern air, ** Mind 
your own matters; these are not the 
affairs of women ; let me alone.” Els 
violence on this occasion exceeded any¬ 
thing that had been witnessed since the 
terrible explosion of jealousy on his 
return from Egypt He was so pre¬ 
possessed with the idea that the Bour- 
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bon princes wore one and all leagued 
in a plo<i against liis life, that be was 
incapable of exercising the natural 
powers of bis mind in considering 
tho evidence on the subject. “ I 
am resolved/* said he, “ to put an end 
to these conspiracies ; if the emigrants 
will conspire, I win cause them to be 
shot. I am t(jld there are some of 
them concealed in the hotel of M. de 
CobentzeU*' (the Austrian ambassa¬ 
dor) ; “ I do not believe it; if it were 
so, 1 would shoot CobentzeU along 
with them. The Bourbons must be 
taught that they are not to spurt with 
life with impunity; such matters ai-e 
not child’s play.” 

14. M. Talleyrand, aware of the im¬ 
minent danger which the duke ran if 
he continued in his residence at Eiten- 
heim, hjid secretly sent him warning 
to remove, through the lady to whom 
he was attached at that place, and simi¬ 
lar intelligence was at the same time 
ti-ansmitW by the King of Sweden, 
by means of his minister at Carlsruhe. 
It augments our regret at ‘the issue of 
this melancholy tale, that he was only 
prevented from availing himself of the 
intelligence, and escaping the danger, 
by the tardiness of the Austrian au¬ 
thorities in procuring him passport-s. 
Upon receiving the warning he resolved 
to join his grandfather, but in doing so 
it was necessary that he should pass 
through part of the Austrian terri¬ 
tories. Tho English ambassador at 
Vienna wrote for this purpose to the 
Austrian government to demand a pass¬ 
port for the duke, and it was their 
tardiness in answering that occasioned 
the delay, which permitted his arrest 
by Napoleon and cost him his life. 
Orders arrived at Strosshurg from 
Paris, on tlie 18th March, to have the 
Duke d’Enghieu forthwith fomarded 
to the capitoL The caniage which 
conveyed him arrived at the barriei's. 
of Paris on the 20th, at eleven o’clock, 
forenoon. He was there stopped, and 
detained for above five horn's, until 
orders wei'O received from the First 
Consul No council was summoned; 
Napoleon took upon himself alone tho 
disposal of bis fate. At four in the 
evening orders arrived to have him 


conducted by the exterior barriers to 
ViNCKNKES—an ancient castellated for¬ 
tress of gi'eat strength, a mile and a 
half beyond the Faubourg St Antoine, 
which had been long used as a state 
prison—and it was dai'k before he ar¬ 
rived tliereu A century and a half be¬ 
fore, his ancestor liie gi'eat Condd had 
been imprisoned in the same fortress 
by orders of Cardinal Mazariu. Every¬ 
thing was already prepoi'ed for his re¬ 
ception ; not only his chamber was 
ready, but his gmve was dug, 

15. No sooner was Napoleon in¬ 
formed of the arrival of the Duke 
d’Eughieu at the barriers, than he 
wrote out and signed an order* for his 
immediate delivery tu a military com¬ 
mission, to be tried for bearing aruls 
against tho Republic, for having beeu 
in the p.'iy of England, and engaged in 
the plots set on foot by that power 
against the external and internal secu¬ 
rity of j^he Republic. Mm-at united 
his eutieatios to those of Josephine, 
blit without effect. Napoleon received 
his representations with a severe air, 
taxed Murab with pusillanimity, and 

^ Tho order was as follows 

" Pi^is, 29 FetUose, Ann. 1“2. 

“ Tho govcnimeiit of tho Ropublio decrou 
as follows:— 

“ Art. 1.—Tho Into Duke d'Kughicu, ac¬ 
cused of having boruc anus agoiiust the Re¬ 
public ; of iiaviog boon aud still being in tlie 
pay of England; of beingengaged in the plots 
set on fooeby tliat jiovvor against tho external 
and intoruol sucurity of the Republic, shall 
be delivered over to a military commission, 
composed of seven members named by the 
governor of Paris, who s^all assumble at Vin¬ 
cennes. 

“The grand judge, minister of war, and 
general governor of Paris, aro charged witli 
the execution oT tlie present docrou. 

" Tho Pirst Consul, 

(Signed) Buohapartb. 

“By Uie First Consul, 

(Signed) lluoBJsa 31 abxt. 

^ A true copy. 

“ Tho general-m-ohJcf, governor of Paris, 

^ , (Signed) Mukat.” 

See Mimoire de M. Dupm sur Its actee de 
In Commudon MUitaire yimr Juf/er U Jiva 
d'BngkUn, 3S; FUcet Jnet. No. 2. 

In Murat’s order, following on this decree, 
tho cominisaiun was directed to “assemble 
immediatdy at the castle of Vincennes, to take 
cognisance, without separating, of the ao- 
cused, on the charges set forth in the decree 
of tho geverument/’— Ibid- 93. 
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said lie would spare his cfipwardice, by 
himself fligfning the order, which he 
accordingly did. It was directed to 
Murat, the governor of Paris, who 
forthwith sent for General HuUin and 
six of the senior colonels of regiments 
in Paris, to form a military commis¬ 
sion. They immediately proceeded to 
^Vincennes, where they found Savary, 
with a strong body of gendarmerie 
d'Uite, in possession of the oastle and 
all the avenues leading to its approach. 
The subsequent proceedings cannot be 
better given than in the words of M, 
Hard, the govemor of the castle. “ In 
the evening of the 20th March, when 
the prince arrived at the bairier, they 
sent to inquire of me whether I could 
lodge a prisoner in the castle. I an¬ 
swered that I could not, as no rooms 
were in repair but my own chamber 
and the council haU. They desired 
mo to prepare a room for a prisoner, 
who would arrive in the evenjng, and 
to dig a grave vn the court. I said that 
w'ould not be easy, as the c^urt was 
paved. They replied, I must then 
find another place; hnd we fixed on 
the ditch, where in effect it was pfe- 
pared. The piince arrived at seven in 
the evening; ho was dying of cold and 
hunger, but his air was by. no means 
melancboly. As his room was not yet 
ready, I received him into my own, 
and sent out to get food in the village. 
The prince sat down to table, and in¬ 
vited me to partake his r^reshments. 
He put many questions about Vin¬ 
cennes, and told he had been brought 
up in the environs of the castle, and 
conversed with much kindness and 
affability. He repeatedly asked, What 
do they want with me ? what aie they 
going to do with me ?—^but these ques¬ 
tions made nc alteration in his tran¬ 
quillity, and indicated nq disquietude. 
My wife, who was uuwell, was in bed 
in an alcove in the same room, con¬ 
cealed by a tapestry j her emotidh was 
extreme, for she was foster-sister to 
the prince, had enjoyed a pension from 
his family before the Revolution, and 
she at once recqgnised him by his 
voice.” 

16. The duke went to bed shortly 
after; but before be had time to fall 
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asleep the officers arrived, and conduct¬ 
ed him into the council-chrimber. Ge¬ 
neral Hullin and six other officers Wei's 
there assembled; Savary appeared soon 
after the interrogatories > began, and 
took his station in front of the fire, 
immediately behind the president’s 
chair. The accused was charged with 

having borne arms against the Ropub- 
lic; with having offered his sex'vices to 
the English government, the enemies 
of the French people; with having re¬ 
ceived and accredited the agents of the 
English government, and furnished 
them with the means of obtaining in¬ 
telligence, and conspired with them 
agaiust -the exterior and interior secu¬ 
rity of the state; with having put him¬ 
self at the head of an assemblage of 
emigrants and others in the pay of 
England, fomed on the frontiers of 
France in the temtory of Baden; car¬ 
ried on communications in Strass- 
burg calculated to disturb the peace 
of the adjoining departments, and 
favour the views of England; and 
being engaged in the conspiracy set 
on foot at Paris against the life of the 
First Consul, and being about, in case 
of its success, to enter Prance.” The 
law, in such a case, required that a 
counsel should be allowed to the ac¬ 
cused ; but none was pei-mitted to the 
prince, and he was obliged, at midnight, 
to enter unaided upon his defence. 

17. Ho evidence whatever wiisbrought 
forward against the accused; no wit¬ 
nesses were examined; the documen¬ 
tary evidence consisted only of one 
single writing, namely, the act of accu¬ 
sation.* The whole case against him 
rested upon the answera he gave to the 
mterrogatories put by the commission, 
and they were clear, consistent, and 
unequivocal, openly avowing the truth, 
but containing not one single admission 
which could ^ tortured into evidence 
of his culpability. There were,” says 
Savary, the wannest apologist of Napo¬ 
leon, “ neither documents, hot proofs, 

* *' There wag,'* says Savary, " only one do¬ 
cument for the whole cose of aoousatlon and 
acquittal—the decree of the consuls of the 
20m March. The minute of tlio judgment re- 
oorded at Vincennes bore literally * Bxanu- 
natioii of the palters both of accusation and ac¬ 
quittal to tA(;7W}n.&ero/one.'*’'~Bovioo, ii 251. 
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nor witnesses, against the prince; and 
,in his declai4ition he emphatically de¬ 
nied the accusation brought against 
him.* His connections with England, in 
the rank in which he was bom, hia coi> 
respoudence with his gioudfather, the 
Prince of Cond^, could not be consi¬ 
dered as evidence of any conspiracy. 
And even if it had been otherwise, what 
judge is so ignorant as not to know that 
the admi.s8ions of an accused person are 
never sufficient to condemn him, if un¬ 
supported by other testimony ?”—“ I 
must confess,” says General Hullin, 
“ the prince preseuted^himself before 
us with a noble assur^oe; he indig¬ 
nantly repelled the aspersion of having 
been, directly or indirectly, engaged in 
any conspiracy against the life of the 
Firat Consul, but admitted having 
home amis against France, saying, with 
a courage and I’esolution which forbade 
us even for his own sake to make him 
vary on that point, ‘ that he had main¬ 
tained the rights of hia family, and that 
a Coudd could never re-enter France 

* Tl^e material parts of the declaration wore 
as follows:— 

Beui)> asked il he had taken up arms against 
Franco, ho answered, “ That lie had served 
tliroiigh the whole war; that ho had never 
been in England, bnt had received a pension 
n-om that power, and had no oilier means of 
suhsistencc; that he had resided for two yc<ar8 
and a half at Ettciihoim in the Erisgau, by 
permission from the sovereigns of that tmm- 
iry; that Jie had applied for iiormission to 
reside at Friburg, also in tbo Brisgau, and 
remained only at Ettonheim for the pleasures 
of the chase; that he hod oorreapondod with 
his grandfiither in T^ondun, and also with his 
lather, whom be had never seen muco 171 * 5 ; 
that ho had been commander of the advanced 
guard since 179l(, and acted with the ad¬ 
vanced guard before that time; that ho had 
never seen General Pnshegru, and had no con¬ 
nection whatever with him; that ho knew 
ho desired to see him, but ho congnitulatod 
himself upon his not havmg seen him, if it 
were true tliat he hsft intended to make use 
of the vile moans ascribed to him; that bo 
had no connection witn Goudral iJumourior, 
and never saw him; and that since the peace 
he liad occasionally corresponded with some 
of bis comrades in the interior of the Be- 
piibhc on their own affairs and his. but no 
correspoiidonce had taken place of the kind 
alluded to in the interrogatory." 

The iniquities committed on tho trial of 
the Buko d’Enghien were so numerous os to 
render it one of tlie most atrocious proceed¬ 
ings recorded m history. 1. Tho neutral ter¬ 
ritory of tbo Oi-and-Dukc of Baden was vio- 
VOL. V. 
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but with armh in his hands. My birth, 
my opinions, render me for ever tho 
enemy of your government.' ” 

18. At the conclusion of his de¬ 
claration, the prince added: “ Before 
signing the present proems verbal, I 
earnestly request to v permitted to 
have a private audience of thtf First 
ConsuL My name, my rank, my ha- _ 
bits of thought, and the horror of ’ 
my situation, induce mo to hope that 
he will accede to that demand.” . A 
member of the comnussion proposed 
that the request should be forwarded 
to Napoleon; but Savary, who was be¬ 
hind the president, represented that 
such a demand was inopportune. The 
request, however, made such an impres¬ 
sion, that when the sentence was about' 
to be made out, the president tool; uj> 
the pen, and was beginning to wnte a 
letter, expressinjibhe wish of the prince 
to have an inw^iew with Napuleuii; 
but Savage whUpercd to him, “ What 
are you about ?”—1 am writing,” said 
he, “to t^e First Consul, to express the 

lated by an armeii force, without n shadow 
of reason, to arrest an individual engaged m 
110 c*ert acts of hostility, upon the mere sus- 
Iiicioii of his being ciigagod m correspondence 
with the conspimlors in Franco. 2. Tho ar¬ 
rest was illegal, on the footing ofhaving borne 
arms against the llopublio; for the decroes 
of tho Convention and Directory on that sub¬ 
ject, inhuman .a-s they were, applied only to 
emigrants taken in France, or in any enemy’s 
or conquei od country, and Baden was neither 
the one nor the otlicr, but a friendly state. 

3. The laws against the emigrants did not 
apply to tho Bourbons, who were aclassapart, 
and were for ever bamshed from the French 
territory; and, even such as these laws wore, 
they had been univorsally Ihitigated in p»ac- 
tice since the accession of tho Firat Consul. 

4. The military commission was inooflipeteut 
to try plots nndeftaken against the Repub¬ 
lic, the cognisaucc of these being eoufinra to 
the ordinary tribunals. 5. Tlio whole pro¬ 
ceedings at Vittcounes were illegal, ns havmg 
been carried on, oontraiy to law, in the night; 
as no defender or counsel wasasngnod to the 
accused; an no witnesses or documents were 
adduced against him; as his declarations ad¬ 
mitted hothing criminal, aud, if they liad, 
they would not per ae have warranted a con¬ 
viction ; as the conviction did not siieciiy of 
what he was found guilty, and left a blank 
for the laws under wblca the sentence was 
pronounced—all direotly in the ihee of statu¬ 
tory enactments.—See an able Memoir bp 
Dupih, i. 20; Discussion des Actes de la Com¬ 
mission MUUaire pour juger le Due d'An- 
gkien. 
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' Tonir is ‘Snished^’^ re- 

tuning.the peiH Ant of Ms 
J^dj fillet iii toy bUBioeal.*?—**In 
;itoii,“i8ays Savaiy, ^^Oeiwpal Hnllm 
'i|j«| t}:(8 m^st nerore instnic* 

IjjottB. 'Fvea ^0 case of tbo eoeiMed de- 
iauaiAttA^m InterviOEar with the First 
Consul had be<n*j[>rofided for, and he 
had been prohibited from forwarding 
euoh a' conuhunicatioti to the govern* 
moai'*' 

l^K. tl^ihoui s vestige of evidence 
agaihet^'t^ priQOo, did this iniquitous 
militery tribunal, acting under the at- 
dera a<4idill mom iniquitous govern* 
meat, md him guilty of all the charges, 
and C^ar hitn to be immediately e:se* 
cuted. Ai^r the intexTOgatoiy had 
ceased/ and while the commission were 
ddibevating with closed doors, he re* 
turned to his chismber and fell asleep, 
<* £te waa So welf aware of his approach* 
fate,'*,sayB Harel, “tfaatFheu they 
ConduOt^ him by torch*light down the 
broken winding staircase^whioh led 
to the fosse where the execution was to 
take place, he asked where they.ijrere 
t^ng him, and preming my arm, said, 
^Ase they gcung to leave me to ]^rish 
in a dungsOn, or thmw me into an 
o^lieite When he arrived at the foot 
of the stfdr, and, entering into the fatal 
dxtoh, saw, thmugh the grey mist of the 
morning, a hlo of men drawn up, he 
uttex^ ah expr^ion of joy at being 
^permitted to die i the death of a soldier, 
mid only requested that a confessor 
be sent : but this last request 
dmded hhm He then out off a 
look of hin liMr, which he delivered 
With his ^mh and ri% to the 'c^er 
who',«(ttended him, to be forwarded to 

Jx.^^ Jl J fW __ A - 


4hd fuming to thn t^diers, etdaimed, 

for Francet" 
ctahhly gave & woi^.of comxaand#wnd 
feu Ml*. » 

■ ' ' * 

. * The st^. where tbiii muifder.wss com* 
rntd^^is utamed iw ahtflfi croas in the bot¬ 
tom of the imse.of yincaUaea bu )h« side of 
-me foreat, about twont® ymds lirotn the 
mawbHdge tejrtding itdo mb inner'buhdittg^ 
The enjthO’'^dted it In Auifttst^ISS; 
the, Senn^ on the tampaxUs werb loiaed 
' Wim'gmpe-sbot, atha me whole walls of the 
'Mstraas were coveted wito womm^ amaod 


mains were immediat^ytitrown, dress¬ 
ed as they were, into grave which 
had been , prepared the evening before 
at the foot of the rampart.* 

20. No other authority than that of 
Napoleon himself is reqiiired to stamp 
the character of this transaction. Im¬ 
mediately after the execution was over, 
Savary hastened te the First Consul to 
inform him of what had been done. He 
recfuved the account with much emo 
tion. ** There is something here,” said 
he, "which surpasses my comprehen¬ 
sion. Here is a crime, and one which 
leads to notlqng.” The prince's in¬ 
nocence was soon completely demon¬ 
strated. Hardly were nis uncoffiued 
remedns cold in their grave, when the 
witnesses who had spoken of the myste¬ 
rious personage who met with deorges, 
smd was supposed to be the Duke d’Fu- 
ghien, upon being con&outed with 
Pichegru, at once recognised him as the 
pronto whom they had alluded. "The 
First Consul,” says Savary, " upon re¬ 
ceiving this information, mused long, 
and gave vent, by an exclamation of 
grief, to his regret at having consented 
to the seizure of that tiuhappy man. 
.Notwithstanding his obvious interest 
to have the affair cleared up, he enjoin¬ 
ed absolute silence regarding it, either 
because be oonsideied such conduct 
most conducive to his interest, or be¬ 
cause he was unvrilling to confess the 
error into which he had fallen, 

21. The murder of the Duke d’£u 
gfaien was so atrocious a proceeding, 
&at almost every one concerned in it 
has made «m effort to throw the blame 
Off hiS' own shoulders, ^d implicate 
more deeply the other ^-ors in the 
bloody tragedy. Savary, Gfoneral Hul- 
lim end Napoleon himself have all en¬ 
deavoured to vindi(^ themselves at 
the expense of tlieir associates in the 
crime; but the only mference which 
nan justly be drawn from a comparison 


to the teeth* couvertiug'the (gothic edifice 
into a stronghold destined to bridio the 
UoQitlous population of Paris, and establish 
the muitaiy det^tiam of Louis Philippe. 

£ e naouttUieat <w feudbl power, the scene of 
iMtIo cruelty,' the htstrameut of revolu¬ 
tionary puniahUient, arose at oace to the 
view ''2!ieeb'cmmes«glssent,”BaysBossuet* 
mids liieu las athne.’'^ 
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of tUHr obsservations is, that they were 
all guilty, uu<l the Fuiit Consul most 
of iUL lu c(*zumoutuig on this sub¬ 
ject, wbuh fn‘(iupi\tly recurred to bia 
Ihouglits durjug the solitiide of Bt 
Helena, he at times useribed the catas¬ 
trophe to a deplorable excess of seal in 
the persons by whom htj was surround¬ 
ed; at others to an unfortunate pre- 
possesuon, taken uji at an unguai^ed 
moment, when he was worked up to 
in'uluess by the I’epoiis be received of 
conspiracies and plots iu every direction 
around him; but in his testament he 
icverlwl to the more manly course of 
.ulmittiug the doeil, taking upon him¬ 
self its whole resiMinmbihty, and eudea- 
vouniig to justify it on ivaaons of state 
iiece.ssity. “ 1 arrested the Duke cVEu- 
ghieii," haid he iu that solemn instru¬ 
ment, “ because that measui'e was ne¬ 
cessary to the security, the uiterest, and 
the honour of the Ficnch poople, when 
the Count d’Artois mmiiiained, on his 
own a(lInH.^lOll, sixty assassins. In si¬ 
milar cii'oum'^tanoes 1 would do tbs 
sama" As if any reasons of honour, 
interest, or security, can ever call for 
or justify the death of an innocent 
man, without either inquiry, evidence, 
or trial* 

22. A memorable i*etribntion awaited 
all the actors in this bloody tragedy. 
Murat, seized eleven years afterwards 
on the Neapolitan territory, when at¬ 
tempting tti excite the people to a re¬ 
volt, was delivered over to a military 
oummiHsiou, tried under a law which he 
himself hud made, and shot. Qeneral 
Hullin, alter having spent, as he him- 

• Ifc is but justice to NafKileon, however, 
to add, titat bo said at St Helena, **Most 
certainly, it 1 hod beou informed lu time of 
certain features m the opinions and charac¬ 
ter of the )>rmce, and especialiy if I had soon 
u loiter which lie*wrote to me, but which 
was never dehvi,red, God knows for wliat 
reason, till after he was no moro, nipst cer¬ 
tainly f would have pardoned him." Bavary 
assci^ that Napoleon said to Rdal, after 
hearing the circuinstincus of the prince's 
death,—“Unliappy T-—, what have you 
made me to do*“ And Napoleon said to 
O’Meara at St Helena, that Talleyrand had 
kept the duke's letter, written to him from 
StrassbuTg, and only delivered it two days 
after hia death; but fiourrionno asserts tl^t 
the whole story of such a letter having been 
written and k^t book is an entire iibrica- 
tioiL—QobitnTxasis, v, 812, 
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self said, " twenty yaaM in unavailihg 
regrets; bowed by misfortune; 
blind and unhappy,” wished for the 
grave to reheve him from, his suffer* 
inga; Savory lived to witness cahuni- 
ties to himself and his couptty, suffl- 
cient, in his owu words, to draw friim 
bis eyes tears of blood; and NapQleon, 
vanquished iu war, precipitated iioBO 
hw throne, stripped of hia posaessions’J 
was loft an exile amidst the melancholy 
main, to i edect on the eternal laws of 
Justice which ho had violated, and the 
boundless giii-i of fortune which he hod 
misapplied f Whether Providence in- 
tei feres in the affaira of mankind by any 
other metliod than by general law's, and 
through the mdigiiatum which deeds 
of violence oxdte in the human heart,' 
must remain for ever a mystery; but 
in many oases the connection between 
lutiouid not less than individual crime, 
.Old its appropriate punishment, is so 
evident as to be obvious oven on the 
surface m history. TJie murder of the 
Duke d'Enghicn lighted again the 
flames ot Continental war, aud induced 
that terrible strife i^hidi ultimately 
bibugbt the Tartars of the desert to the 
walls of Paris. From it may be dated 
the commencement of that train of 
events which jirccipitated Napoleon 
from tlie throne of Charlemagne to the 
rock of Bt Helena. 

28. When the melancholy event Was 
known in Paris on the motuing of the 
2lBt, a univeraal stupor and consterna¬ 
tion prevailed. Few were to be found 
who approved of the deed; distrust, 
terror, anxiety, were Sepictod in every 
countenance. It was openljs stigma¬ 
tised by a greail proportion of the people 
as aJ^<xxIy *1“*^ ne^esB assassination j 
amJi none was the general grief more 
poignant than among the warmest par¬ 
tisans of Napoleon, The bright mom* 
ing of the consulate seemed overcast, 
and ^e Empire to be ushered in by 
deodi# of oriental cruelty. Crowds 
issued daUy through the Barri&re du 
Trdne, to visit, in the fosse of Vin- 

t *'08» w d* 
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Cannes, tbe spot where the victim had 
suffered; a favourite spaoiel, which had 
followed the piinceto the place of exe- 
oution, faithful to death, was to be seen 
constantly lying on the grave. The in¬ 
terest excited by its appearance was so 
strong, that by an oi'der of the police the 
dog jvas removed, and all access to the 
prohibited. The First Consul re¬ 
ceived a select circle in the evening at 
the Tuileriea He spoke much on Taci¬ 
tus, and the Roman emperors whose 
deeds he has recounted. At length re¬ 
verting to the subject which occupied 
every mind, he said, “ They wished to 
stab the Revolution to the heart in my 
person : I will defend it, for I am the 
Revolution. This will not be doubted 
from this day. They see of what I am 
capable.” 

24. The consternation which pre¬ 
vailed among the members of the diplo¬ 
matic body was still greater. Courierri 
wore instantly despatched to Peters¬ 
burg, Vienna, Berlin, and London; and 
the ambassadors, of all the py wers at 
Paris met to concert measures on the 
subject. “ All Paris,” says M. Darl- 
berg, the plenipotentiary of Baden, is 
in consteinaation; Europe will shudder 
at the deed. We are approaching a 
terrible crisis r the ambition of Buona¬ 
parte knows no bounds; nothing is 
sacred in hia eyes: he will sacrifice 
everything to his passions. MM. Co- 
bentzell, Lucchesini, and d'Oubril are 
concerting measures on the part of 
Austria, Prussia, and Russia. M. Tal¬ 
leyrand, the miryster of foreigjx affairs, 
gave a ball on the night of the tlay on 
which the prince was executed; but 
its aspect was moumfiA, and several 
members of the diplomatic bod^ent 
their apologies. The cabinet of lAssia 
presented an enei'getio noje, complain¬ 
ing of the violation of the territory of 
Baden; while that of Russia ordered 
a court mourning for the prince’s death, 
which was worn by all the ambassadors 
of that power at foreign courts, and 
addressed a vigorous remonstrance to 
the French government. The higher 
classes at Vienna, St Petersburg, and 
Berlin, were vehement in their condem¬ 
nation of the sanguinary proceeding; 
the indignation of the ^glish people, 
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the impassioned tone of the English 
press, knewnobounds; and already were 
to be seen, both in tlie state of the 
diplomatic relations of the European 
powers, and tlie feelings awakened in 
their subjects, the seeds of the coalil ion 
which brought the Continent in aims 
to the fields of Austerlitz; and Eylau. 

25. That indignation which the 
monarchies of Europe did not as yet 
venture openly to express, a single 
courageous individual, but one whoso 
weight was equal to a nation in anus, 
did not hesitate immediately to mani¬ 
fest. The illustrious author of the 
“ Gdnie du Christianisme,” M. Cha- 
TEAHDRiAND, had been recently aj 
pointed ambassador of France to th 
republic of the Valais, and ho was pre 
sented to the First Consul on the 
morning of the 21st, to take h'ave pre¬ 
paratory to his departure. He observed 
at the time a striking alteration on the 
visage of the First Consul, ami a som¬ 
bre expression in his countenance ; his 
matchless powers of dissimulation could 
not coueoal what was p-asaing in his 
mind; but Chateaubriand knew of 
nothing at the time to which it could 
have been owing. Hardly had he left 
the Tuileries when intclligonce arrived 
of the death of the Duke d’Eiighien ; 
he instantly sent in his resignation of 
the ajipointment. This intrepid con-- 
duct excited a vehement burst of auger 
in the breast of the First Consul; and 
tbe friends of Chateaubriand were in 
the greatest alarm every morning for 
a considerable time, expecting to hew 
of his arrest during the night; but the 
Princess Eliza, who entertained tht 
highest' admiration for that great au¬ 
thor, at length succeeded in averting 
a tempest which, in its outset, might 
have proved fatal to olm of the bright¬ 
est ornaments of modem literature. 
From that period, however, may be 
dated the commencement of that en¬ 
mity between him and tlie First Con¬ 
sul, which continued uninterrupted 
till the Restoration. 

26. Napoleon was strongly irritated 
by any opposition to his wislies, or re¬ 
sistance to his will, and accordingly he 
never forgave Chateaubriand fur the 
public reproof administered on this 
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mcmorabK occasion; but his feelings 
had no influence on his judgment, 
and no man could, better appreciate 
<ligniiiod or heroic conduct in an ad> 
vereary. Although, therefore, tho au¬ 
thor of the “ Genius of Christianity” 
never afterwards reedved encourage¬ 
ment from the First Consul, he occu¬ 
pied a high place in his esteem; and 
this c<mtinued in exile, even after the 
essential injury done by that author to 
hid cause by Wie celebrated pamphlet 
on the " Constitutional monarchy,” 
luibliahed at the Restoration. “ Cha¬ 
teaubriand,” said be, “has received 
from nature the sacred fire; his works 
attest it; liis style is not that-of Ra¬ 
cine, it is that of a prophet. There is 
jio one but himself in tho world who 
could have said with impunity in the 
Chatuber of Peers, that ‘ the great coat 
and hat of Napoleon placed on the 
end of a stick on the coast of Brest, 
would make Europe run to arms from 
one end to another.’" 

27. This tragic event was soon fol¬ 
lowed by another still more mysteri¬ 
ous, Early on the morning of the 6th 
April, General Pichegru was found 
strangled in pi-ison. Since his appre¬ 
hension he had undei:gone ten sepa¬ 
rate examinations, in the course of 
which he had been repeatedly confront¬ 
ed with Georges, Lajolais, and all the 
witnesses who were examined against 
them. On all occasione, however, ho 
had evinced an unconquerable firmness 
and resolution. No one was injured by 
his answers; and nothing whatever had 
been elicited from him calculated to 
effect the great object of implicating 
Moreau in the conspiracy. Such was 
the effect produced by his courageous 
demeanour, tha|^ R^al, the police magis- 
tmte, said openly before several per¬ 
sons on coming t’orn one of his exami¬ 
nations—“ What a man that Pichegru 
is I” In all his declarations he was 
ortTeful to abstain from jinything which 
might involve any Other person, and 
exhibited a gi’andeur of character and 
generous resolution in his fetters, which 
excite the admiration even of his ene¬ 
mies. He positively refused, however, 
to sign any of his judicial deolaraiaons; 
oUeging as a reason, that he was too 
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well acquainted ^with the arts of the 
police, who, having once got his signa¬ 
ture, would by a chemical process efface 
all the writing which stood above it, 
and insert another statement, contain¬ 
ing everything which they wished him 
to admii He loudly announced his in¬ 
tention of speaking out boldly on his 
trial, and in particulSr declared that 
he was resolved “ to unfold the odious 
means by which he and his compan¬ 
ions had been entrapped into the con¬ 
spiracy by the police: that they, had 
now become fully sensible of the Machi- 
avelian devices which had been prac¬ 
tised iipon them, from the facility given 
to their landing and coming to Paris, 
and the utter nullity of all the reports 
they had received of the general dispo¬ 
sition in their favour: that having had 
their eyes at length opened, they were 
only solicitous to get out of Pai-is, and 
were making preparations for that pur¬ 
pose when they were aiTested by tho 
police.” This iutention to speak out at 
the tri4 was in an especial manner de- 
cbired on the day of his last examina- 
t^u before R^al, and next morning, at 
eight o’clock, he was found strangled 
in his cell. 

28. The surgeons who were called to 
examine the body of the deceased sign¬ 
ed a report, in which they stated that 
“ the body was found with a black silk 
handkerchief hard twisted round the 
neck by means of a small stick about 
five inches long, which was kept tight 
on the left cheek, on which it rested, 
by one end, wliich greveuteJ it from 
unwinding, and produced the strangu-. 
lation which Jiad terminated fn death*” 
The gendarmes in attendance declar^ 
taat^ey heard no noise, except a con¬ 
siderable coughing on the part of the 
general, which lasted till one, when it 
ceased; and that the sound resembled 
that of a person who had difficulty pf 
respiration. This is all the light which 
posi^ve evidence throws on this myste¬ 
rious transaction; but it were weU for 
the memory of Napoleon if moral pre*; 
sumptions of greater strength than any 
such testimony did not incline to the 
darker side. “When would dis¬ 
cover,” says Machiavel,' “ who is the 
author of a crime, consider who had an 
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iutepest to commit Judging by this 

Btaadm*d, moral presumption weighs 
heavily against the First Consul* He 
was on the eye of the greatest step in 
hia life. The imperial sceptre was with¬ 
in lus grasp, and the public authorities 
had already been inst^cted to petition 
him tol assume the orown of Charle¬ 
magne. At the same time the crisis 
was of the most violent kind. The 
royalist party were in the highest state 
of excitement, in consequence of the 
execution of the Duke d’Eughien; tlie 
republicans, in sullen indignarion, await¬ 
ed the trial of Moreau. 

29. In these critical circumstances, 
it was impossible to over-estimate the 
effect which might have been produced 
on such inflammable materials by the 
bold declarations of Pichegru at his 
trial, openly denouncing the intrigues 
and treachery of the police, and tearing 
aside the veil which concealed the dark 
transactions by which Fouchd^had pre¬ 
cipitated the leaders of the opposite 
parties into measures so eminently cal¬ 
culated to aid the ascent of Napoleon 
to the throne. The First Consul, itc is 
true, had no cause either to be appre- 
henrive of Pichegru, or to doubt hia 
conviction at the trial But his minis¬ 
ters had every reason to fear the effect 
which might be produced by the reve¬ 
lations made by so energeric and in¬ 
trepid a character, and the strongest 
grounds for believing that he would 
utterly negative all attempts to impli¬ 
cate his great rival Moreau in the con¬ 
spiracy. In these^ircumstonces, private 
assassiniyiion became the obvious ex- 
jiedient, and within thei gloomy walk 
of the Temple numerous wretches were 
to be found, trained to crime, an| , pro¬ 
foundly versed in all the means 
petrating it in the way most to 

* It is nob the least iniereatiQg dromn- 
atanoe iu this melancholy story, that 
pu had been the aubool companion oftHapo- 
leon at the military academy of Brienna. 
They liad been bred up In the same honae, 
and it was be who taught Napoleon the four 
it^ rulea of arittimetia. Though consider¬ 
ably older than the First Oonml, th^ 
modved their eommisdons os Ilentenanta of 
artillery at the same time. Now the (We 
^5* shout to aaoead, the throne of Franoa, 
wMle the other was strangled in aBiungeon. 
->B00iauK!(rwB,vi. l, 815. 


avoid detection. There can be no rea¬ 
sonable doubt, therefore, that Pichegru 
was murdered, but there is no positive 
evidence to connect Napoleon with the 
act; and the probability is, that it was 
perpetrated by Fouche and the police, 
to prevent tbe exposure of the infanious 
means used by them to implicate both 
Moreau and the rbyalists in the trom- 
mek of the conspiracy, which they had 
so much reason to apprehend from the 
illustrious captive’s known charactei 
and declared resolution. 

SO. This view is strongly confirmed, 
when it is recollected, on the other 
hand, that Piohegru himself bod no 
conceivable motive for committing sui¬ 
cide. Death to so old a soldier and 
determined a character could have few 
terrors: aud the experience of the Re¬ 
volution has ]iroved that its prospect 
hardly ever led to self-destruction. He 
had uniformly and energetically de¬ 
clared his resolution, to speak fully out 
at the trial, and nothing had occurred 
to shake that determination, for his 
own condemnation he must from the 
first have regarded as certain. Yolun- 
tary sfrangulation in the way in which 
Pichegru peiished, if not an impossible, 
is at least a very difficult act; the re¬ 
ligious impressions which he had pre- 
seived from hk youth upwards ren¬ 
dered it highly improbable ou bis part 
and the secresy which government 
maintained in regard to his declara¬ 
tions, necessarily led to the conclumon 
that they contahied . matter which it 
was deemed advisable to bury in the 
tomb. So universal was the impres¬ 
sion produced by these circumstamtes, 
that If. Rdal, on the morning of hia 
death, said, ** Though nothing eau be 
more appsMst than Jbhat this was a 
suicide^ yet it will always be said Hmt, 
despairing of conviction, we stranp^ed 
him in prison;*’ a m de cotumnee 
which, coming from such a cJiaTacter, 
at so early a period, is not the least 
remarkable ciroumstance in this mys¬ 
terious case. Boutrieune, Napoleon’s 
private secretary, as his firm 

conviction that he was murdered; and 
Savory, while he denies this himself, 
tells us that tbe belief of hk assassi¬ 
nation was so general that a high fuuo> 
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tionary, a ^iend of his own, spohe of 
it some years afterwards as a matter 
conceniiug which no doubt could be 
entertained, and mentioned the gen¬ 
darmes as the persons by whom the 
bloody deed had been carried into exe¬ 
cution.* Thepopulacjj of Paris, struck 
by the mysterious circumstances of 
his death, ascribed it to the Mame¬ 
lukes who had accompanied Hapoleon 
from Egypt, and ■ha<l been trained to 
such deeds in the recesses of the east¬ 
ern seraglios. 

31. At length, after long and tedi¬ 
ous preparatory examinations, Moreau, 
Georges, the two Polignacs, de Riviftre, 
and the other accused, were brought 
to trial. To diminish the chance of 
an acquittal, advantage was taken of 
the clause in the constitution which 
permitted trial by jCiry in certain cases 

* In diacoursin^ on this subject at St 
Helena, Napoleon observed, ^‘tbut he would 
be ashamed to defend himself ugaiust such a 
charge; its absurdity wt\s so manifest on its 
very foca. What could X gain by it ? A man 
of my character does not act without suih- 
dent motivea Have 1 over been known to 
shed blood hom mere caprice? Whatever 
efforts may have boon made to blacken my 
luoinoiy, those who know me are aware that 
luy nature is foreign to crime; there is not 
In my whole aircer a single act of which T 
could not speak before any tribunal on 
earth—1 do not say without embarrassment, 
but with advantage In tnitli, i'ichegru 
saw that his situation was desperate; his 
daring mind could not endure the infamy of 
punishment; he despaired of my olemoncy, 
or despised It, and put himself to death. 
Had I been inoUned to oommit a crime, it 
was not Fichegru, but Moreau, that I wotdd 
have shruck.*' Had Napoleon’s veracity been 
squid to his ability as a chronicler of the 
events of his time, this passage would have, 
been deserving of the highost ootisidoration; 
but the slightostaoqiiaiutaaoewith his writ- 
mgs and actions must be suihdeut to eon-' 
viuco every impartial person that bo hsd no 
regard whatever <4<o truth in anything that 
he either said or wrote; and fired off words 
as he would do shot in a battie, to produce 
a present efibet, without the idigbt^t Idea 
tlmt they over would be sifted by subse¬ 
quent ^s, or ultimately reooil u})on him¬ 
self. ^ forgets that it was to secure the 
conviction of Moreau, and ont off the ded- 
slve evidence tltat be could give in ihvour of 
him, that the private assassmatiou of Pidio- 
gru became expodient, and that the more 
he elevatM the oharactenr of tiie repuUicau 
cenend who was brought tp trial the more 
he magnifies the proba^lity of the destruo- 
tion of the royatist chief whose testimony 
might have led to his acquittal 


I to be dispensed with, to pronounce it 
immediately for the department of the 
Seine, where the tritd was to take 
place. Before leaving the ,Temple, 
Georges harangued the other prisoners 
in the court, and earnestly recommend¬ 
ed prudence and moderation, and that 
they should abstain from criminating 
eac^ other. The soleiftuity of the occa¬ 
sion, and the recollection that it was 
from the same walls tliat Louis XVI. 
had been taken to the scaffold, had 
subdued to a sadder and milder mood 
his naturally daring and vehement 
character. “ If in the trials which 
await us,” said he, “your firmness 
should ever forsake you, look on me; 
recollect Uiat 1 am with you; remen^- 
ber my fate will be the same as your 
own. Yes! we cannot be separated in 
death, and it is that which should con¬ 
sole us. Continue, then, mild and con¬ 
siderate towards each other } redouble 
your mj^tual I'egards; let your common 
fate draw tighter the bonds of your 
afi'ectiop. Look not back to the past. 
We are placed in our present position 
the will of God; in the hour of 
<^ath let us pray that our country, 
rescued from the yoke which oppresses 
it, may one day be blessed under the 
rule of the Bourbons. Never forget 
that it was from the prison which we 
are about to quit that Louis XVL went 
.forth to the scaffold. Let his sublime 
i example be yoar model and your guide, 
j 82. Early on the 28th May, the doors 
of the Palace of Justice were thrown 
open, and the triaV began. An im¬ 
mense crowd instantly rushed in, and 
occupied ev^ avenue to thil hall; the 
doors were besieged by thousand^ ur¬ 
gent to obtain admittance. The public 
anxiety rose to the highest pitch. Per¬ 
sons of the chief rank and greatest 
consideration in Paris were there; the 
remnants of the oM nobility, the leaders 
of the modern RepuUic, flocked to a 
where the fate of characters so 
interesting to both was to be deter¬ 
mined. The prisoners, to the number 
of forty-five, were put to the bar to¬ 
gether. Public indignation murmured 
^oud at sedug the conqueror of Ho- 
henlinden seat^ amidst persons, many 
I of whom were regarded as the hired 
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bravos of England. In the course of 
the trial, which lasted twelve days, a 
letter from Moreau to the First Con¬ 
sul, written from the prison of the 
Temple, was read, in which he stated 
his case with so much simplicity and 
Ciindour, that it produced the most 
powerfdl effect on the audience.* The 
result of the trfal was. that Metreau’s 
innocence was completely established, 
or rather the prosecutor totally failed 
to jirove any criminal connection on 
his part with the conspirators. Not one 
witness could fix either a guilty act or 
important circumstance upon him. 

33. .He admitted having seen Piche- 
gru on several occasions, but positively 
denied that he had over been in pre¬ 
sence of Georges; and, though two wit¬ 
nesses were adduced who swore to 
that fact, their testimony was inad¬ 
missible by law, and, at all events, un¬ 
worthy of credit, being that of accused 
persons under trial for the sameicrime.+ 
Throughout the whole trial his de¬ 
meanour was dignified, mild, tpd un¬ 
assuming. On one occasion only hia 
indignant spirit broke forth, when tl^ 
president accused him of a desire to 
make himself dictator:—“ Me dicta¬ 
tor ! ” exclaimed he, “ and with the 

* Moreau there said. “ In the campaign of 
1T07 u e too1i the papers of tiie Austrian staff: 
amongst them were several which seemed to 
implicate I’icbegni in a correspopdenco with 
the French princes: this discovery gave us 
both great pain, but we resolved to bury it 
in oblivion, as Pichcgni, bo’ng no longer at 
the head of the army, was uot in a situation 
to do injury to the Republic. The events of 
the 18th !^ictidor succeeded; di!S]uiebide 
becanje universal; and two officers who were 
acquainted with that corrosp^iudence, repre¬ 
sented to me the necessity of making it pub¬ 
lic. I was then a public ftmctlonaiy, and 
could no longer preserve silence. IhiTiag 
the two last campaigns in Qormany. and 
since the peace, he has occasionally made re¬ 
mote and circuitous overtures to me a.s to 
the possibility of entering into a correspon¬ 
dence with the French princes, but I con¬ 
sidered them so ridiculous that I never jpadp 
any answer. 

"As to the present conspiracy, I can 
equally assure you that I have not had the 
smallest share in it. I repeat it, General; 
whatever proposition may have been made 
to mo, I rejected it ttt once in my own mind, 
wd regarded it as the roost absurd of pro- 
jects. When it was represented to roe that 
the occasion of a descent into England would 
bexavourable to a change of government, I 


partisans of the Bourbons-! ,Who, then, 
would be my supporters ? I could find 
none but in the French soldiers, of 
whom 1 have commanded nine-teuths, 
and saved above fifty thousand. They 
have arrested all my aides-de-camp, all 
the officei’s of my acquaintance, but uot 
a shadow of suspicion could be found 
against any one, and they have all been 
set at liberty. Can there be such folly 
as to suppose that I proposed to make 
myself dictator by means of the parti¬ 
sans of the old French princes, who 
have combated for the royalist cause 
since 1792 ? Do you really believe that 
these men, in twenty-four hours, should 
have been. so suddenly changed as to 
make me dictator? You epeok of my 
foriiime, of my income; I began with 
nothing, and might now have been 
worth fifty million francs; I possess 
only a house and a small property at¬ 
tached to it; my allowances amount 
to forty thousand francs, and let that 
be compared with my services.” 

34. As the case went on, and the im¬ 
possibility of convicting Moreau on the 
capital charge 'preferred against him 
became apparent, the disquiet.ude of 
the First Consul become extreme. He 
sent in private for the judges^ and 

answered tliat the senate was the antbority 
to which all IVenchtncn would look in case 
of difficulty, and that 1 would be the first to 
range myself luider its authority. Such over¬ 
tures made to roo, a iirivate individual, wish¬ 
ing to keep up no comiectioua, neither in the 
army, iJnc-tenthsof which have served under 
roy orders, nor in the state, imposed upon 
roe no duty but tlrot of reflrsal; the infamy 
of becoming an informer was repugnant to 
my character; ever judged with severity, 
such a person becomes odious, aud deserving 
of eternal reprobation, when he turns ag<dnst 
those from whom he has received obligations, 
or with whom ho has maintained terms of 
fneudship. Such, Geucrtl, have been my 
connections with Pichegru; they will surely 
convince you that rash and ill-founded con¬ 
clusions have been dravm from a conduct on 
my part perhaps imprudent, but far firora 
criminal,'' Tlioso words bear the stamp of 
truth, and they embrace the whole of what 
was proved agdnst Moreau. Not one of the 
one hundred and nineteen witnesses exa¬ 
mined at the trial said more against him.— 
BouaniBKN]^ vi. lis, 1*20. 

f T^aihlais and Picht were the persons who 
spoke to it. t4ijo1aiB was the secret agent of 
Fouchd throughout the whole transaction ; 
and both were fellow-priaooorsat the bar with 
Moreau. 
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questioned ,tkem minutely as to the 
probable result of the proces.s; and as 
it had become impossible to convict 
him of any share in the conspiracy, it 
was agreed that he should be found 
guilty of the minor chai-ge of remotely 
aiding them. Some of the judges pro¬ 
posed that he should* be entirely ac¬ 
quitted, but the President Hemart in¬ 
formed them that such a result would 
only have the effect of impellingthc gov¬ 
ernment into measures of still greater 
severity; and therefore this compromise 
was unanimously agreed to. hfapoleon 
stnmgly ui-ged a capital sentence, in 
the idea probably of overwhelming his 
rivtd by a pardon; but the judges re¬ 
turned the noble answer, ” And if we 
do BO, who will panlon us ?” In truth, 
the temper of the public mind was 
such, that any capital sentence on so 
ilhisti'ious a pemon would probably 
liave produced a violent commotion, 
and it was extremely doubtful whether 
the soldiers of the Army of the Rhine 
would not have risen at once to his 
rescue. So intense was the interest 
excited by his situation, that when Le- 
courbe, ouo of the bravest and most dis¬ 
tinguished of his lieutenants,entex’ed the 
court with the infant child of Moreau 
in hisnrms, allthemilitary present spon¬ 
taneously rose and presented aiTDos, and 
■if Moreau had given the word, the 
court would that moment have been 
overturned, and the prisouert liberat¬ 
ed. Wbeuever he rose to address the 
judges, the gendtu'mes, by whom he 
was guarded, rose also, and remained 
uncovered till ho sat down. In fact, 
the public miud was so agitated, that 
the influence uf Moreau in fetters al¬ 
most equalled that of the First Consul 
on the throne. 

36. The dimeanour of Georges 
throughout the whole trial was stoical 
and indiiTerent; he rejected the hu¬ 
mane proposals made to him by Napo¬ 
leon to save his life, if he would aban¬ 
don his attempts to reinstate the Bour¬ 
bons, saying, “ that his comi'ades had 
followed him into France, and he would 
follow them to deatL” Armaad and 
.Tnles de Polignao excited the warmest 
interest, by the generous contest which 
ensued between them as to which had 


been really implicated in the conspi¬ 
racy, each trying to take the whole 
blame upon himself, and to exculpate 
the other.* When the debates were 
closed, and the judges retired to de¬ 
liberate, the public anxiety rose to the 
highest pitch; they remained four-and- 
twenty hours in consultation; and all 
the while, the court, and all its avenue.s, 
were througed with anxious multi¬ 
tudes. The most brcatlUess suspense 
I)revailod when the judges returned to 
the court; and Hemart, seating him¬ 
self in the president’s chair, reail out 
the sentence, which condemned Georges 
Cadoudhal, Bouvet do Lozier, Rusillon, 

M. do Rivifere, Aimand de Polignac, 
Lajolais, Picot, Coster St Victor, and 
others, to the number of sixteen, to' 
death; and Moreau, Jules de Polignac, 
Leridand, RoUand, and a young girl 
named Issay, to two years’ imprison¬ 
ment 

36. Though the preservation of Mo¬ 
reau’s life, which had been placed in 
such in^minent hazaid, was univorsally 
considered ns a subject of congratula¬ 
tion, yet the condemnation of so great 
a*number of peraons, many of whom 
belonged to the highest society in Paris, 
to death together, spread a general con- 
steniation through the capital. During 
four yenrs of a steady and lenient ad¬ 
ministration, the people had not only 
lost their indifference, but acquired a 
horror, at the shedding of blood; and a 
catastrophe of this sort, which recalled 
tho sanguinary scenes under the Con¬ 
vention, diffused universal distress. To 
this feeling soon succeeded a sense of 

• 

* Armand de Polignao first declared pub¬ 
licly, thfvt ho alone was accessory to the con¬ 
spiracy, and that his brother was entirely 
innocent, and earnestly implored that the 
stroke of justice might fall on him alone. On 
tho following day, his broOicr Jules rose and 
said, “ I was too much moved yesterday at 
what my bmtlier said to be able to attend 
.to what 1 was to advance in my own defence; 
but m-day, when 1 am more cool, 1 implore 
yon not to give credit to what his generosity 
hiis prompted him to surest in my behalf. 

If one of us must perish, lam the giulty per¬ 
son. Bestorehimtobisweepiugwife;!have « 
none to lament ms; I can brave deatlu Too 
young to have enjoyed life, how can I regret 
it No,” exclaimed Armand, " you have 
life before you; I alone am the guilty person; 

1 alono ought to perish.”—Botro. vl. US, 1S9. 
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tli6 ^’OBs injustice done to Moreau, 
found guilty upon the imsupported de¬ 
clarations of two conspirators who were 
condemned along with himself; and 
with so strong a sense of the iniquity 
of the oouriction in the breast of the 
judges, that they were obliged to sen¬ 
tence him to a ptiniahment, ridiculous 
and inadequate*-!! he were guiltyi op¬ 
pressive if he were innocent. 

87. Na{)oleou, however, was not really 
cruel: he was, on the contrary, in gen¬ 
eral averse to measures of severity, 
and only callous to all the suffering 
they occasioned, when they seemed ne¬ 
cessary either for the projects of his 
ambition, or the principles of his state 
policy. His object in aU these measures 
was to attain the throne, and for this 
purpose the death of the Duke d’Eu- 
„hien, which struck terror into the 
royalists, and the oondemuation of 
Moreau, which paralysed the republi- 
caua, seemed indispensable. Having at¬ 
tained these steps, he yielded not less 
to his own inclinations than t<^the dic¬ 
tates of sound i)olicy in pardoning many 
of the persons convicted. Murat, 1 
mediately after the sentenoe was pro¬ 
nounced, repaired to Napoleon, and 
earnestly entreated him to signalise his 
accession to the imperial throne by par¬ 
doning all the accused; but he could 
not obtain from him so splendid an act 
of mercy. Josephine, never wanting 
at the call of humanity, exerted her 
powerful induence in favour of several 
of the persons under sentence; many 
other persons at i^e court followed her 
example; and some were pardoned, in 
particulaf Lajolais, in consideration of 
the services they h^ rendSredto the po¬ 
lice during the conspiracy. In these dif¬ 
ferent ways, Bouvet da Lozier, Rivi&re, 
Armand de Polignao, Lt^olau, Armand 
Gkillard, and three others, experienced 
the mercy of the First CemsuL Madame 
Remusat, an attendant of Josephinei, 
and Josephine herself first implored 
the pardon of Polignac, but weJe re¬ 
pulsed with a severe lur. He yields^ 
however, to the tears of Madame Po]i^ 
nac, who contrived to throw herself at 
his feet as he left the council-chamber. 
Napoleon no sooner saw her, than he 
gsjyo a bokof anger at Josephine, whom 
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he suspected, with reason^ qf having ob¬ 
tained entrance for the suppliant; but 
at length he “ yielded,” as he said, “ to 
the tears of a wife.” The remainder 
were executed on the 25th June, on the 
Place de Grfeve; they all underwent 
their fate with heTOic fortitude, pro¬ 
testing with their last breath their fide¬ 
lity to their king and country; and 
Georges, in particuhur, insisted upon 
dying first, in order that his compan¬ 
ions, who knew that he had been 
offered his pardon by the First Constil, 
might see that he had not deserted 
them in the extreme hour. 

88. Napoleon asserted to Bourrienoe, 
shortly after the trial was over, that he 
had been greatly annoyed by the result 
of the process, chiefly because it pre¬ 
vented him from utterly extinguishing 
Moreau as the head of a party in the 
state; that assuredly he never would 
have suffered him to perish on the scaf¬ 
fold ; but that his name, withered by a 
capital conviction, would no longer have 
been formidable, and that he Imd been 
led to direct a prosecution, from his 
Council assuring him that there could 
be no doubt of a conviction.* He add¬ 
ed, that if he had foreseen the result, 
he would have privately urged Moreau 
to travel, and even have given him a 
foreign embassy to colour his departure. 
After the sentence was pronounced, he- 
acted with indulgence to his fallen rival 
On the very day on which he requested 
peimission to retire to America, Napo¬ 
leon granted it; he purchased his estate 
of Bois, near Paris, which he oon- 

* Napoleon’s poll(w in this, as in many 
other req>ecta was tbs same as Voltaire lias 
so finely ascribed to Cesar 

Js sols quel est le peUple: on le ebao^e en 
unjonr; 

B prodigue Mseinent sa Iraiue et sonunour, 

81 ma grandeur. Tslgrit, ma ol^mence 
Tattii’e; 

t7n pardon politique t out ne peut me nuire, 

Bails mes ehednes qiril pone tm air de 

liberty 

Ont ramend vers mol sa faible volontd. 

11 fiiut cxmvrir de fleural'abitae ob je I’eu- 
trslne, 

Flatter encore ee tigre 1 I'instant qu’on 
Venchaina; 

Lui plaire an racoablant, I'esaerrir, le 
charmer, 

Bt punir mes livaux en me faisant aimer.” 

Xa ilfort de Citar, Acte i. sebne 4> 
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fen*ed upou Bertbier, ftncl paid the ex¬ 
penses of his journey to Barcelona, pre¬ 
paratory to embarking for the United 
States, out of the public treasurjk His 
ardent mind had been singularly capti¬ 
vated by the stern resolution of Georges: 
after his sentence was^pronounced, he 
sent Rdal to the Temple, and oflered, 
if he would attach himself to his ser¬ 
vice, to give him a regiment, and even 
make him one of his aides-de-camp. 
But the heroic Vendean remained faith¬ 
ful to his principles even in that extre¬ 
mity, and preferred dying with his 
comrades to all the allurements of the 
imperial service.* 

39. One other deed of darkness be¬ 
longs to the same period in the govern¬ 
ment of Naiwleon. ♦Captain Wright, 
from whoso vessel Pichegru had been 
disembarked, was afterwards captui-ed, 
after a gallant resistance, by a flotilla of 
gun-boats, on the coast of the Morbihan, 
and brought with all his crew to Paris, 
where they were examined as witnesses 
on the trial of Georges. By a singular’ 
coincidence, he was confined in the very 
cell he had formerly occupied when a 
prisoner along with Sir Sidney Smith. 
Previous to his separation hom his 
brother officers, being aware what dan¬ 
gers awaited him from the animosity of 
the First Consul, he declared in the 
most solemn manner to them, that come 
what may, he would not lay violent 
hands on himself; and that, if he was 
found dead in prison, they might rely 
upon it that he had been murdered. 

* There is one man,” said Napoleon, 
'‘among the oousnirators whom 1 regret, 
that is Georges. Uis mind is of the right 
stamp; iu my hands he would have done 
great things. 1 appreciate all the firmness 
of his character, and I would have given it a 
right direction, d made B4al inform him, 
that If lie would attach himself to me, I would 
not onlyjiardon him, but give him a rogi- 
ment. What do 1 say? I would have made 
him one of my aides-de^»mp. Bucb a step 
would have existed a great clamour; but I 
should not have cared for it. Georges re¬ 
fused everything, HetSaharofiron. What 
oan 1 now dof lie must undergo his fote, for 
such a man is too dangerous iu a party; it is 
a necessity of my sitiration.” This is a su0l- 
dent proof that Napoleon was aware that 
aasassmation formed no part of the design of 
the oonsnirators against him, for assuredly 
he would never have taken the chief of such 
a band into his service. 


This intrepid man, who had formerly 
been a prisoner with Sir Sidney Smith 
in the Temple, and afterwai'ds a lieu¬ 
tenant on board his ship, when he 
stopped the Eastern cai'eer of Napoleon 
at Acre, positively declined to give any 
evidence, saying, with the spirit which 
bectime a British ofiSicer, “ Gentlemen, 
I am an officer in the* British service; 
I cure not what treatment you have in 
reserve for me; I am not bound to ac¬ 
count to yo\i for the oi-dera I have re¬ 
ceived, and I decline your juris<liction,’' 
He added, after his deposition, taken in 
prison, was read over in court, that 
“ they h.’ui not annexed to that decla¬ 
ration the threat held out to him, that 
he should be shot if he did not reveal 
■ the secrets of bis country.'’ Some time 
after this, but the precise date is not 
known, as it was not revealed by tho 
Fi’ench government for long afterwards, 
Captain Wright was fo\ind in his cell 
in the l^mple with his throat cut from 
ear to ear. By whom this was done re¬ 
mains, gnd probably will ever remain, 
a mystery. The French authorities 
g|ve out that he had committed suicide 
in prison, from despair at the victories 
of the French over the Austrians; but 
the character of that officer, and the 
lettera he hod written shortly before 
his diath, in which he positively de¬ 
clared he had no intention of laying 
violent hands on himself, rendered that 
event extremely improbable. The pre¬ 
vious thi’eats which he publicly declared 
on the trial had been addi'cssed to him, 
and the strong desirctwhich the French 
government had to implicate the Eng¬ 
lish cabinet hi a conspiracy nl^ainst the 
life of the First Consul, in order to 
weaken the force of public indignation 
in Europe at the death of the Duke 
d’Enghien, render it more than pro¬ 
bable that he was cut off in order to 
extinguish the evidence which he could 
give; as to the disgraceful methods re¬ 
sorted to by the police to extori decla¬ 
rations from their prisoners; or pos¬ 
sibly, as was asserted in England at the 
time, to destroy the traces of torture 
on his person. 

40. It was in the midst of these 
bloody events that Napoleon assumed 
the iMPS&ub OBOWN, and the last sba- 
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dow of republicaJJ freedom was trans¬ 
formed into ilie reality of Byzantine 
•servitude. Eighteen months before, ho 
liad declaimed in the council of state, 

• “ that the principle of hereditary suc¬ 
cession was absui^, iircconcilablo with 
the sovereignty of the people, and im¬ 
possible in France ; four years before 
that, he had announced to the Italian 
states, “ that hisvictoriesw'cre the cotn- 
mciicement of the f*rii of representative 
goveniments; ” and already he was pre¬ 
pared to ado}’,t a measure which should 
establish that absurd and impracticable 
system in that very country, and over¬ 
turn, within all the states that were 
Hubjecte<l to his influence, those very 
representative institutions, 
nvUa retrorsum, was tlie principle of 
his policy. He never looked back to 
the past, nor attempted to reconcile 
former prof-ssitius with present aoti<uis; 
sncccHS, not duty, was the ruling prin¬ 
ciple of his conduct; ho de^n«.!d no¬ 
thing done while anything remained 
to do. 

41. It was neither from a tnirat for 
blood, nor a jealousy of the Bourbons, 
that lio put the Duke d’Enghien 
death. Expedience, finjiposcd political 
expedience, was the motive. " When 
about to make himself emperor,” says 
Madame de Stael, “ he deemed it neces¬ 
sary, on the one hand, to dissipate 
the apprehensions of the revolutionary 
party as to the return of the Bouvhnua; 
and to prove, on the other, to the roy¬ 
alists, that when they attached them 
selves to him, tliey finally broke with 
the ancient dynasty. It w .as to accom¬ 
plish that double object that he com¬ 
mitted the murder of a'prince of tht 
blood, of the Duke d’Eughien. H« 
passed the Rubicon of crime, and from 
that moment misfortune was written 
on his destiny.” Interposing boldly, 
like the Committee of Public Salvation i 
between the Dantonists and Hebertists, j 
between the I'oyalists and republicans, 
he struck redoubtable blows at both; I 
proving to the former, by the sacrifice 
of their brightest ornament, that all 
prospect of reconciliation with them 
wtw at an end; to the latter, by the 
trial of their favourite leader, that all 
hopes of reviving in the people the 


[ dreams of democratic enf hjisiasm were 
[ extinguished. At fcJie some time, to 
the great body of revolutionary pro- 
i prieiora, the millions who had profited 
by the preceding convuissions, and were 
I desirous only to preserve what they 
had gained, he held out the guarantee 
I of a heredit.oiy'throne, and a dynasty 
competout to restrain ?iU the popular 
excesses of which the recollection was 
BO deeply engraven on the public mind. 

42. The season chosen for the first 
bn aching uf these idea^, which had 
ij'.'fiu long prospectively present to the 
thoughts of aU reflecting persons, wa.^ 
.shortly after the death of the Duke 
d’Engliieu, and when a vague iliaquie- 
tudi! pervaded the public mind as to 
I the rcBult of tlie conspir.acics and trials 
wJiich had excited so extraordinary an 
iuterest. In a secret ooufeieuco held 
Cambaccroa, immediately iiftcr 
Hjc Duke d'Ei.ghicn's death, he etaterl 
}iis reasons for assuming the imperial 
crown. He obseiwed that France de¬ 
sired a king, a thing which must b*‘ 
obvious on the slightest observation; 
tbf’t every day it was recover’ng from 
some follies which had been put into 
i '8 bead, and that, of all follies, the Re¬ 
public was the greatest; that Prance 
W'as so completely disabused on this 
subject., tliat it would take a Bourbon 
if il (lid not get a Buonapartts; that 
the I'etuni of the Bourbons, however, 
would be a great calamity, because it 
would alann all the revolutionary in- 
teiv„nt.5, and therefore that the a?.-iump- 
tion of the crown by himself was a 
matter of necessity.* To iJje council 
of state Napoleon was more guarded. 
Tn a secret conference with several of 
the leading members of the senate, 
held six days after that event, Napo¬ 
leon represented to tRem the precari¬ 
ous state of the Republic, dependent as 
it was on the life of a single individual, 
daily exposed to the daggers of assas 
sins; be passed in review the different 
projects which might be adopted to 
give it more stability—a republic, the 
restoration of the ancient dynasty, or 
the creation of a new one; and dis¬ 
cussed th^ all as a disinterested spec 

* Cambaceke^ Mmoirt, ii. 321; Tunais, 
Ctnmlat et VSmpire, v. 78, 
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Utor, totallji unconnected with any 
plana v h. Ich might ultimately be adopt¬ 
ed. Tho obsequious eenatort^ divin¬ 
ing hia secret intentions, wirmiy com 
bated the tran.'ifoi'onco of powci to iu j 
other hands, and conjiirerl tju)' i/,- pio- 
vide as soon as possible fbr the public 
weal by making supPeme power he- 
Tf'ditary in « i; ■ of sovereigns, ccmi- 
menciug wii.ii li’c..: If Feigning a re¬ 
luctant consent ' at length said ; 
“Well, if you are ready oonvjnoed that 
my uoininatioii as emperor is necessiiry 
to tho w«.1f!ire of France, take at loa-t 
evoiy possible precaution against my 
tyranny ; yes, 1 repeat it, against iny 
tyranny: for .who knows how far, in 
sueb a situation, 1 may be tempted to 
abuse tbc uufcbority with wlncL t may 
be invosted i*' The projei-t tlius set 
on foot was tho subject of seerpt ni'go- 
tialit n for above a month, bet ween ! bf 
Semite and the govenunout. It \va- 
agreed that tho first public .aunuiince- 
ineiit of it should come from tho tri 
^ornate, the only branch of the legis¬ 
lature in which the shadow even of 
popular representation prc'. ailed So 
completii-ly hud the sirengtk of tlmt 
once formidable body been prostrated, 
and it* character changed by the alter¬ 
ations made on its constitution when 
tho consvilato for life was i»rocl'.iiined, 
that it jiroved the ready instrument 
of these ambitiiuis projecis. Every¬ 
thing was avrauged with facility for 
acting the great drama in presence of 
the nation. The moment was choHen ; 
tho dispositions were made j tho 
speeches addresses, and congratula- 
tiouH agreed on; tho parts as.signcd 
to the principal aotors, before the cur¬ 
tain drew up, or the people were ad¬ 
mitted to the spectacle. At length, on 
the 2,'ith April,"the representation be¬ 
gan in the hdl of t! . tribunate. 

43. MM. Curde and Simdoii were the 
most distinguished orators on the side 
of the government in that branch of 
the.legislature. “Revolutions,” s^id 
they, “ are tho diseases of tho body po¬ 
litic ; everything which has been over¬ 
turned was not in reality deserving of 
censure. There are certain bases of 
public prosperity at the foundation of 
every social edifice. Seasons of discord 


may displace them for a time, but ere 
long their own weight restores them to 
their natural situation; and if a skil¬ 
ful hand superintends the reconstruc¬ 
tion of tho building during that pe- • 
riod of retit.nihg stability, they may 
I'egam ,a form which shall enduro foi- 
conturio.s. It is in vain that wo are 
reniiu'lrfd of tho long* oontinunnee of 
the oncicnt dynasty. Princijik'S and 
fictj' aJiko op}>ohc their re-storntion. 
TlTii* people, the sole fountain and de- 
positoiy of pow(T, may tUsjdace a fa¬ 
mily by virtue of the same authority 
by which they seated them on the 
throne. Europe has sauciioned the 
change by recognising our now gov¬ 
ernment. The, reigning family in Eng¬ 
land have no other title to the throut' 
but the will of the people. ‘Wh&n 
Pejiiu Wfus crowned, it was only,’ says 
M(mresfjuicu, ‘a ceremony the more, 
and a phantom the Icris.’ He acquired 
nolhiiij^by it but the ornaments of 
royalty; nothing was changed in the 
nation. When the successors of Charle- 
mague fost supreme authority, Hughes 
Cajict alreaxly held the keys of the 
kfngdom: th" crown was placed on 
uis ^'^ad because he alone was able to 
defend it. 

44. “ An eternal barrier Repnrato.s us 
from the return of the factions which 
would tear our entr.ails, and that royal 
family which we proscribed iu 1793 
because it Inul violated our rights. It 
is only by placing the crown on the 
head of the First Consul, that the 
French people can preserve their dig¬ 
nity, their independence, and their ter¬ 
ritory, Thus only will tho»ai'my be 
assured of a* brilliant establishment, 
I'iuthful chiefs, intrepid officers, and 
the glorious standards which have so 
often led it to victory: it will neither 
have to fear unworthy humiliations, 
disgraceful disbanding, nor horrid civil 
ware, where the bones of tho defenders 
of tlfeir country are exposed to the 
winds. Let us hasten, then, to demand 
hereditary succession in the supreme 
magistrate; ‘for in voting this to a 
chief,’ as Pliny said to Trajan, ‘we 
prevent the return of a master.* But 
at the same time let us give a worthy 
name to so great a power; let qs adorn 
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the fii’st magistrate in the world by a 
dignified epithet; let ue choose that 
which shall at once convey the idea of 
Uie first civil functions^ recall glorious 
recollections, and in noways infringe 
on the sovereignty of the people. 1 
see, for the chief of the national power, 
no name so worthy as that of Emfjs- 
KOB. If it mewns victorious consul, 
who is so worthy to bear it 1 What 
people, what armies, were ever more 
deserving of such a title in their chief? 
I demand, therefore, that we lay be¬ 
fore the senate the wish of the nation, 
that Napoleon Buonaparte, at present 
First Consul, be • dcclai'ed Emperor, 
and in that quality remain charged 
with the government of the French 
Hepublic; that the imperial dignity be 
declared hereditary in his family; and 
that such of our institutions as are only 
sketched out be definitely arranged.” 
No sooner was the harangue delivered 
than a crowd of oi-ators rushed^forward 
to inscribe their names on the tribune 
to follow in the same course. .The 
senate of Augustus was nev&r more 
obsequious. 

45. Notwithstanding the headlofig 
course which public opinion was fol¬ 
lowing towards the establishment of 
despotic power, and the obvious neces¬ 
sity for it to stay the discord from 
which such boundless suffering had en¬ 
sued, there were some determined men 
who stood forward to resist the change, 
undeterred by the frowns of power, 
unseduced by the cheers of tiie multi¬ 
tude, uninstructed by the lessons of 
experience. Carhot in the tribunate, 
and Betihr inthe council of state, were! 
the foremost of this dahutless band. 
There is something in the spectacle of 
moral courage, of individu^ firmpess 
withstanding public transports, of con¬ 
scious integrity despising regal seduc¬ 
tions, which must command respect, 
even when advocating a course which 
is impracticable or inexpedient. In 
what a position,'* said Carnot, *‘will 
this proposition place all those who 
have advocated the principles of riie 
Eevolution ! When hereditary suc¬ 
cession to the throne is estaWshed, 
there will no longer remain a shadow 
to the republic of all for which it has 
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sacrificed so many millipns of lives. 
I cannot believe that the people of 
France are disposed so soon to abandon 
all that has been so dearly acquii'ed. 
Was liberty, then, only exhibited to 
man to increase his regrets for a bless¬ 
ing which he never can enjoy ? h’ it 
to be for ever presented to his eyes as 
the forbidden fruit to which he must 
not reach out his hand ? Has nature, 
which has inspired us with so pressing 
a desiT'd for this great acquisition, 
doomed us in Its search to continual 
<Usappoiutmeut ? No t 1 can never be 
brought to regard a blessing so gene¬ 
rally preferred to all others, without 
which all others ai-o nothing, as a mere 
illusion. My heart tells me that 
liberty is possible, and that the system 
which it goes to establish is easier of 
institution,- and more stable in dura¬ 
tion, than either ai’bitrary power or an 
unresti’aiued oligiu-chy.” Every one 
respected the courage and motives of 
these upright men; but the fallacy of 
their arguments was not the less .appa¬ 
rent, the public tendency to despotism 
not the less irresistible. In the council 
of state the hereditary succession was 
carried by a majority of twenty to 
seven; and in the tribunate by a still 
larger majority, Camot alone voting in 
the minority. 

46. Thetheatricalrepresentationthus. 
got up in the tribunate, and the ex¬ 
change of ad(h*e8ses, consultations pub¬ 
lic and private, which followed, soon 
produced the desired effect. In Napo¬ 
leon’s words, it was now evident that 
the pear was ripe. Addresses flowed 
in from all quarters—^from the army, 
the municipalities, the cities, the cham¬ 
bers of commerce—^all imploring the 
First Cons\il to ascend the imperial 
throne, and vying with each other in 
the extent of 'tib.eir servile adulation. 
Their general strain was: “ Greatest 
of men, complete your work; render 
it as immorm as your glory. You 
have extricated us from the chaos of 
the past; yon have overwhelmed us 
with the blessings of the present; 
nothing remains but to guarantee for 
us the future." To the address of the 
senate, imploring him to assume the 
purple, Napoleon I’epUed; ** We have 
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been constajj^ly guided by the prin¬ 
ciple that Bovcroiguty reiiides in the 
people; and that therefore everything, 
without exception^ should be rendered 
conducivo to their interest, happiness, 
and glory. It is to attain this rod that 
the supreme magistracy, tho senate, 
the council, the legislIVtivo body, the 
electoral body, and all the branches 
of administration, have been instituted. 
The people of France can add nothing 
to the happiness and glory which sur¬ 
round luej but I feel that my must 
sacred as my must pleasing duty is, to 
assure to its childi'eu the advantages 
secured by that revolution which cost 
so much, and above all, by the death 
of 80 many millions of brave mou who 
died iu defence of our rights. It is my 
most earnest desire that we may be 
able to say, on the 14th July iu this 
year—* Fifteen years ago, by a siwnta- 
neous movement, we ran to arms, we 
gained liberty, equality, and glory,’ 
Now these first of blessings, secui'ed 
beyond the possibility of chance, are 
beyond the reach of danger; they are 
presoiwed for you and your children. 
Institutions, conceived and commenced 
in the midst of the tempests of, war, 
both without and within, are about to 
be secured, while the state resounds 
with the designs and conspiracies of 
gur morhd enemies, by the adoption of 
aU that the experience of ages has de¬ 
monstrated to be necessary to guaran¬ 
tee the rights which the nation has 
deemed essential to ' its dignity, its 
liberty, and its happiness.” 

47. In this answer is to be found 
the key to the whole policy of the 
First Consul on the throne, and the 
secret of the astonishing facilitjr with 
which he established, on the ruins of 
revolutionary passions,-the most deS' 
potic throne of Europe. Aware that 
the great body of mankind are_ incap¬ 
able- of judging on public affaire, but 
perfectly adequate to a perwption of 
their private interests, he invariably 
observed the principles there set forth 
of carefully protecting all the revolution¬ 
ary ifderesii, and constantly addressing 
the people in the language of revolu¬ 
tionary equality, while at the same 
time he was depriving them of all po¬ 


litical power, and imposing on them 
> the realitg of Asiatic despotism. By 
steadily adhering to these rules, he suc- 
i ceeded in at once calming their inter¬ 
ested fears, and flattei-iug thgir impas¬ 
sioned feelings; by constantly holding 
out that the jieople were the source 
of all power, he blinded them Ao the 
fact that they had c^ed to be the 
possessors of any; and by religioudy 
respecting idl the interests created by 
the Revolution, ho reudci'ed the nation 
indifferent to the abaudoumeut of all 
the prindples on which it was founded.* 
48. All things being at length ma¬ 
tured, the senate, by a decree ou the 
18th May, declared Napoleon Em* 
PEBon OP THE Feemou j but referred 
to the people the ratification of their 
decree, which declared the throue here¬ 
ditary in his family, aud that of his 
brothere, Joseph aud Lucien. The 
obsequious body hasteued to St Cloud 
with the decree, where the Emperor 
received* hem with great magnificence, 
“ Whatever,” said he, “can coutribute 
to the ^od of the country, is essen- 
tiully couuected with my happiness. 
X fubmit the law couceruing the suc¬ 
cession to the throue to the sanction 
of the people. I hope France will 
never repent of the honours with 
which ^he has euviroued myself aud 
my family. Come what may, my spirit 
will cease to be with my posterity from 
the moment that they shall cease to 
merit the love and the confidence of 
the gt'eat nation.” The appeal to the 
people-soon proved that the First Con¬ 
sul, in. assuming the Imperial dignity, 

• 

* ](Tapoleon pvociaely adopted the course 
for transformii^ democracy into despotism, 
reoommeuded in the powerful linos of the 
Italian poet:— 

Intorpidir dqi prla 
Gli animi loro; 11 cor suervare adUtto; 

Ogui dritto peusier svolger con arte; 

Spegner virtude (ove pur u'abhia), o farla 
Soherao alio genU; i men feroot avert! 

Tra* famiglhui; e i fahiamoute alteri 
Avvilire, ouorandoU. Clemensa, 

S patiia, e gloria, e leggi. e cittadini, 

Alto suonar; piU d’ogni oosa, uguale 
Fingertl a' tuoi minon—Ecco i gran mesri,. 
Ondil) in clasoun si a pnoo a poco 
Frima il pensar, pol gu usi, indi le leggi; 

11 modo ^sda at chi re^ua; e in fine, 

Quel ch-e riman solo a oaugiarsi, il nome.” 

AunsBi, £a Cmgium de’ jPasti, Act li. a L 
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had only acted in accordance vritih 
the wiahea of the imtnenBe majority 
of the nation. Registers were open¬ 
ed in every commune of France, and 
the result showed that there were 
8,572,329 votes in the affirmative, and 
only 2669 in the negative. History 
has recorded no example of so unani¬ 
mous an approbation of the foundation 
Ilf a dynasty ; no instance of a nation 
BO joyfully taking refuge, after the 
Mtovms of democracy, in the stilluess 
of despotism, 

49. Various changes, necessarily 
flowing from this great stop, imme¬ 
diately followed. On the day after his 
accession, the senate published a son- 
atus-consultum, by which the imperial 
dignity was established in the Buona¬ 
parte family, and the rank and preced¬ 
ence of his relations, as well as of the 
other dignitaries of the Empire, were 
regulated Various important altera¬ 
tions were made by this decree on the 
constitution, if constitution it could bo 
called, which bad only the sljadow of 
representative institutions with the 
reality of militaiy despotism; but they 
will more ai>propriat^ come to 'he 
considered in the chapter relating to 
the internal government of the Em¬ 
peror.* The whole real powers of 
govoniment were, by the new scuatus- 
consultum, vested in the senate and 
the council of state; in other words, 
in the Emperor. The legislative body 
continued its mute inglorious functions. 
The tribunate, divided into several sec¬ 
tions, and obliged to discuss in these 
separate divisions the projects of laws 
transmitted to it by the legislative 
body, lost the little consideration which 
still belonged to it, and paved the way 
for its total suppression, which soon 
after, ensued. In everything but the 
name, the government of Irance was 
thenceforwsu'd an absolute desjiotism. 
Napoleon’s next step after ascending 
the throne was to create the ma^shalB 
of the Empire, and it was ordered that 
they should be addressed as if. le 
Mardchal Those first named were 
eighteen in number, well known in the 
annals of military glory—Berthier, 
Murat, Monoey, Jourdan, Massena, 

* hufra, Chop. L. §8 36-70. 
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Augereau, Bemadotte, Boult, Brune, 
Lannes, Mortier, Noy, D'avoust, Bes- 
siferes, Kellermann, Lefebvre, P(5rignon, 
and Serrurier. He already pi’ojected 
the creation in their favour of those 
new pitents of nobility, which were 
destined to commemorate the most 
glorious events of the Empire, and form 
a phalanx of Paladins to defend the 
imperial throne, 

60. On the same day, Napoleon fixed 
the titles and precedence of all the 
members of his family. He directed 
that his brothers and sisters should 
receive the title of imperial highness; 
that the gi’eat dignitaries of the Empire 
should adopt that of most serene high- 
ness; and that the address of “ iny 
lord” should be revived in favour of 
these elevated personages. Tlieuce- 
fprth the progress of court etiipictto 
and oriental forms was as rapid at the 
Tnileries as in the Bj’zantine empire. 
“ Whoever,” says Madame do Stiu-l, 
“ could suggest jui additional piece of 
formality from the olden time, propose 
an additionid reverence, a new mode of 
knocking at the door of an antecham¬ 
ber, a more ceremonious method of 
presenting a petition, or folding a let¬ 
ter, w'as received as if he had been a 
benefactor of the human racc,+ The 
code of imperial etiquette is the most 
remarkable authentic record of humap 
baseness that has been recoi-ded by 
history.” 

61. No sooner did he receive intel- 

jf The Frcudi might have addressed to Na¬ 
poleon on this occasion tiie word* of Sorto- 
rius to Pompey in Corneille 

" Est-co 0tTo tout Roinaiii qu'Ofcre chef d\uio 
guerre 

Qoi ve>Tt tenir aux fers les matcros do l.a 
terro? 

Ce nom, sans vous et lui, nous eorait en- 
coradtl; * 

C'ost par lui, e’est par vous, quo nous 
I'avone perdu. 

Ciest vous qui sous le joug trainee des 
cojurs si bravos; 

11s dtaieut plus que rois, ila sont moindrea 
qu’esdaves; 

Et la gloire qui suit voa plus nohlcs travaiix 
Ne fait qu'approfondlr I’aMme do lours 
maux: ‘ 

Lear tnis^ro est lo fruit de votre illustre 
peine; 

Et vous ponses avoir I’&me touto Ro- 
maino I” 

S&toriuf, A.cte iii. Bo^ne 2. 
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ligencd of thg eussumption of the impe- tical privileges acquired by the people 
rial crown'by Napoleon, than Louis during the Revolution,* still Napoleon. 
XVIII., on the shores of the Baltic, was well aware that, with a largo pro- 
hastened to protest against an act so portion at least of the rural population, 
subversive of the rights of his family, the consecration of his authority by the 
“ In tiding the title of Emperor,” said ceremony of coronation was an essen- 
the exiled prince, “Buonaparte has put tial particular, and that to all, of what- 
the seal to his usu^a^on. That new ever latitude of opipion, it was df great 
act of a revolution, in which everytlxing political importance to prove that his 
liiM been fundamentally null,- cannot influence was so unbpunded as to corn- 
doubtless impair my rights; but being pel tbe head of the church himself to 
accotmtable for my conduct to otlier officiate on tbe occasion. The Papal 
sovereigns, whose rights are not less benediction appeared to be the link 
injui’ed than myown, and whose thrones which would unite the revolutionary 
are shaken by the principles which the to the legitimate regime, and cause the 
senate of Paris has dared to put forth faithful to forget, in the sacred autho- 
—accountable to France, to my family, rity with which he was now invested, 
to my honour, I should consider myself the violence and bloodshed which had 
guilty of betraying the common cause paved his way to the throne.+ Napo- - 
if Z preserved ^ence on this occasion, leon, for these reasons, had long re- 
I declare, then, after renewing my pro- solved, not only that he should be 
test against all the illegal acts com- crowned according to the forms of the 
mitted since the commencement of the French monardbiy, but that the cere- 
Revolution, that, far from recognising mony should be performed by tbe bead 
the new title conferred on Buonaparte of Christendom; and for this purpose, 
by a body which has itself no legd ex* ,a negotiation had for some months 
istence, 1 protest against that titles and been in*Bependence with the holy see. 
all the subsequent acts to which it may There was no precedent^ inde^ of 
give rise.” This protest was so little suteh an honour bring conferred on any 
regarded by the French government, crownedheadexoeptmgtheEmperorsof 
that it was published on the 1st July Qennany, the successors of the Osesars, 
in the Moniteur. since thie days when Stephen HI. con- 

52. Immediately after his return to secrated the usxirpation of Pepin, and 
Paris, from his tour to Flanders and poured the holy oil on the head of the 
the coast, already mentioned, in the founder of a new dynasty, and on 
end of September, Napoleon com* that of his son Charlemagne; but this 
menced preparations for the immrtant only rendered him the more desirous 
solemnity of his coronation. Although to secure for himself an honour of 
the spirit of the age was st^ essential^ which there had been no example for 
iiTeligious, and the forcing through ten centuries; and Ids achievements 
the concordat with the Pope had ex* certainly would not suffer a epm* 
posed his government to a ruder shock parison with* those of the iUustribus' 
than did toe abrogation of all toe poli* founders of toe Carlovingian dj^nasty. 

* " At that period (in 18i04) there prevail* sflhotiona Z had almost said none of tlw.ne- 
ed," says the Freiddi historiaa, “ in tbe Be- oesrities of the people: tbe spirit of the ago 
public a complete indifirience on religious rince the days of ZeuisAV. bed been entirely 
euWeets; ana the apathy of the cation in philoaTOhiori.'*~No*vi»a «- 926-7. 
that roemect waa such, that it would not f “ I will allow the generals of the Be- 
leave to any legislator the power of choosing pubUa'^said Napoleon, “ to exclaim as long 
for it any species of Christum worship. This as thqr please agrinst the mass; I know what 
state of things is well worthy of considera- 1 am about: I am working for posterity.7, 
tion; and it existed in toe great majority of Though indljabrent m to raiigion himself, 
the nation to such a degree, that toe organ!* he Saw oleludy that in the end it rules the 
sation of the Catholic worship by toe con* great body bf mankind, and that the irre- 
oordat appeared to toe peo]^ a more daring Bgious fonatidsm of toe age was probably 
innovation than the overUirow of toe na- destined to be as ehorMived as its demo- 
tionsl representation on toe 19t'h Brumaire. cratio Ibrvohr had been.**-B(roBRrs)nirn. vi. 
^llgion at that priiod bad no hrid of too 223. 

VOL. V. a; 
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in accordingly, a negotia- the Pavilion of Floiti, whgre, by a deli- 
tion had been opened wititi the Vatican cate attention, he foondnie sleeping 
for the coronation of the Emperor by apartment furnished exactly like that 
the Pope in person; and although conai- which he had recently left on the Monte 
derable difficulties were at first started Cavallo. Bis arrival at Pai'is created 
by thecatdinals, in oi'der to enhance the an extraordinary sensation; among the 
laezit of compliance, and, ifpos^e, ob- small remnant of the faithful, of jov at 
tain sunm concessions to the church, for beholding the hc^ad of the church within 
60 great an act qf condescension on the a city so recently defiled by the orgies 
part of its head, yet, such was the of infidelity; among the more numer- 
aacendancy of French influence, aud ous body of the in*eligious or indiffer- 
the fcerroi' inspired by Napoleon’s arms, ent, of curiosity and astonishment at the 
that at length the consent of the Con- extraordinary diangea which had so 
sistory was obtained. Aceoi'dingly, in rapidly converted the cathedral where, 
reply to a letter of Napoleon, dated ten years before, the Qoddcss of Reason 
from Mayence on tlze 16th September, was enthroned amidst crowds of re- 
the Pope agreed to officiate at the con- volutionary admii'ers, into the scene 
secratioh, and announced the speedy where the august ceremony of corona- 
oommencementofhisjoumey to France., tion was to be perfoi-med by the head 
On the day following, a concordat was of the church on, the founder of a new 
concluded for the Italian repnbUo, on race of sovemigns. 11 ow scepticd or 
terms precisely similar to those al- indifferent soever the great bulk of the 
ready agreed on with the French gov- people may have been, they were uui- 
emment. versally impressed with feelings of re- 

53. The ceremony was fixeh for the spect for the venerable pontiff, who 
2d December, in the cathedral church displajred, lu the ii-ying circumstances 
of Notre Dame at Pai'ia. Ttzo Pope iu which he was placed, so lar ge a por- 
awived on the 24th of November at tiou of Christian charity and forbear- 
Fontainebleau, where the Empesor ance; and on some occasions on which 
went to congratulate him on his ap- the brutality of democi'atic prejudice 
proach. They met at a ci'oss in the strove to expose him to insult, his de¬ 
forest on the road to Lyons, about a meanoxir was so mild aud benevolent 
mile to the southward of the palace, as to excite the unanimous admiration 
which is still shown to tmvellers. Na- of all who witnessed it.t 
poleon was on horseback; but they 64. On tlie day before the coronation, 
both alighted at the same time, and the senate aud, tribunate presented, 
immediately remounted the Fo^'s with great pomp, the result of the ap- 
carrmge—^the Emperor entering first, peal made to the Fi'ench people on the 
and placing Holiness on his right subject of the hereditary succession of 
hand They drove together to Fom his family. Sixty thousand registers 
taineble^, from whence Pius Vll, prO" had been opened. Out of 8,574,B98 
‘ ceeded alone to Paiis.*' He was every'' votes, as already noticed, otUy 2569 
where received with extraordinary de- were in the negative. Such was the 
monstraticms of respect, and lodged at result, after fifteen years' experience, 
the Tuileries in magnificent rooms in of the democratic fervour of 17891 In 

* It is a vemarkable coinddeaca. that Fou- HBCKNa, tbe .destined theatre of his Impri- 
tsdnebleaa, where Kapoleou, in the pride of soument and death.-.-Boi;BiuEKNs, vi. 233. 
apparently hcuodless power, met the Fepe f ’When visiting the Imperial priatiug-of- 
coiuisig to eorGSiation, was also the wit- fioe, one of the workmen was ill-bred enough 

ness, tea after, of his abdioation and fltll. to keop.cn Ids bat in the presence of his Uo- 

But the life of the Bmporor is full of sudz linesa A. murmur, of disapprobation arose 
ex&raordinary and apparently mysterious among the crowd, which the Fope observing, 
(ipbbinations. Jmnwiately after his acnes- stepp^ forward end said, with the most 
s|cn to,tbe oohtfilthip. fie .was.intent on a nevolent aspect, ‘'tineover yourself, young 
to.obli^ for FranceWhe island man, that 1 may give you my bonodiction; 
the Boena of his first exile; azid zmt no one was ever the worse of the blessing of 
':;)a"mOnth before.^ coronation, he dictated anddman.” The spectotors Were profoundly 
' orde^ tb-.'^iileuouve for .the conquest of Sr affected by this lncident.>-BouB. vi. 227. 
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reply to a^boured harangue fitom 
Franjoia de'^eufchftteau, the orator of 
the legialature ou this occasion, Napo¬ 
leon Baid—“ I ascend the throne where 
I have been placed by the unanimous 
voice of the people, the senate, and the 
army, with a heart penotmted with the 
splendid destinies of a^eoplewhom, in 
the midst of camps, 1 hrst saluted with 
the title of the Great. Prom my youth 
upwards my thoughts have been en¬ 
tirely occupied with their glory; and I 
now feel no pleasure nor pain but iu 
the happiness or misfortune of my 
people. My (Icseendants wiU tony fit on 
this throne. In the camps they will be 
the first soldiers of the army, sacrificing 
their lives for the defence of their 
country. As its first magistrates, they 
will never forget that contempt for the 
laws and the overthrow of the social 
edifice are never occasioned except by 
the weakness and vacillation of princes. 
You, senators, whose counsels and aid 
have never been wanting in the most 
difficult ‘circumstances, will transmit 
your spirit to your successors. Bcmain 
ever jmi you now are, the firmest bul¬ 
warks and the chief counsellors of the 
throne, so necessary to the happiness 
of tills vast empire.” 

66. The ceremony of coronation took 
place on the day following, with the 
utmost possible magnificence, in the 
cathedral of Notre Dame. The day 
vras intensely cold, but clear and bright; 
the procession was long and gorgeous, 
and the whole luxury and magnificen^ 
of the Empire were displayed within 
these venerable walls. Carriages glit¬ 
tering with gold and purple tiwp- 
pings, horses proudly caparisoned, liv¬ 
eries resplendent with colour, daairied 
the multitude iu the streets through 
which the coiilge passed; whil^ a sea 
of ostrich feathera. rich embroidered 
oourt-dresses, and a host of stars, rib¬ 
bons, and uniforms, ad&d to the im¬ 
posing aspect of the scene within the 
cathedral. The bewildered republicans 
who witue^d the ceremony, leheld 
with pain pages in attendance oh the 
Empress’s carriage, uid swords used as 
part of full dress, as under the ancient 
regime. The multitude, though daa- 
aled by the spectacle, was far from tes¬ 


tifying the enthusiasm which had been 
evinced in the ffites of the Bevolutiom 
After taking the oath pi'escribed by the 
senatus-consultum of 18 th May 1804,* 
and receiving the papal benediction, the 
Emperor, with his own hands, took the 
crown and placed it on his head; after 
which he himself, with perfect* grace, 
crowned the Empress, who knelt before 
him. The general aspect of -this in¬ 
teresting scene may be still seen in the 
picture of David, whoso fortune it has 
been to bo the means of transmitting 
to posterity so many of the memorable 
scenes of this heart-stirring epoch.+ 

56. On the day following, a military 
spectacle of a still more animating 
kind took place in the Onamp-de-Mars. 
Napoleon had there laid aside bis im¬ 
perial robes. He appeared in the 

* The oath was in those words:—"I swear 
to maintain the integrity of the territory of 
the Bepublic; to respect, and cause to be re¬ 
spected, the laws of the concordat and the 
liberty ofAWorship; to respect, and cause to 
be rG.snected, equality of rights, political and 
civil liberty, and the irrevocability of the solo 
of the naiioual domains; to impose no tax 
but by legal authority: to maintain the in¬ 
stitution of the Legion of JTouour; and to 
gofem with no other viowe but to the in¬ 
terest, the happinesa and the glory of rile 
French people.—‘B ig»on, iv. 144. , 

t The Duchess of Abranths, who, as the 
wife of the governor of Taris^ was very near 
the Bmperor ou this occaiuon, mentions, 
that iminediatoly afterc'-owniug thoBmpreBs 
he cast a look of almost intolerable iutcUi- 
gouce on her. lie thonght doubtless of her 
mothei', Madame Pennon, and the Bue des 
Fillcs de St Thomas, where she had refused 
his hand ton years before, in the humbler 
state of his fortunes. Wliat must have been 
the Duchess's feelings on the destiny which, 
mi^ht have been her mother’s at that mo- 
rocntl—D'ABBAKTBS, vit. 261, 363. 

Wlten Napoletm was payiuff his court to 
Josepbiuo, shoAly before their marriage, 
neither of them having a carri^, they walked 
together to the notary Kaguidcau, to whom 
the latter communtcai^ her design of marry¬ 
ing the young general. “You ore a great 
fool,'*replied the oautious formalist; “and 
you will live to repent It. YhU are about to 
marry a man who has nothing but his cloak 
and his sword." Napo^n, who was wWriug 
in theesntechamber unknown to Josephine, 
overheard these words, but never mentioned 
them to her rill the morning of corona- 
tioQ, when he seirt for Bsguideau. as-' 
touisbed old. tom Was brought into '^'e pr»- 
aenco of the Bmpena-, who immediately sd-' 
dressed him .with d gOod-humooindL 
“What say ymi tiow, Bhghideauj Imye’fro¬ 
thing but my cloak and .vi, 

337,238. 
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uniform of a colonel of the Guard, to mitted to the grave, m\^r a solitary 
distribute to the colonels of all the willow on the rock of St Helena! 
regiments present in Paris, and depu* SB. The coronation of the Emperor 
t^ons from all those absent, the was followed by a series of rejoicings, 
Eagles which were thenceforward to assemblies, and fStes, which lasted for 
form the standards of the army. In upwards of two months. The vast ex- 
the mideb o£ the plain in frunh of the penditure, both of the court and the 
EcoleiMilitaire, a throne was placed, on numerous civit and military fiinc- 
which the Em^i^ror and Empress wei-e tionaries of government; the great 
seated. The spot selected was nearly concourse of strangers, and unwonted 
the same with &at where, fifteen years splendour of the Besses and decora- 
before, the unfortunate Louis XVI. had tious, caused an unusual degree of 
eat beside the president of tihe Nation- activity among the shopkeepers and 
al Assembly. At a signal given, the manufacturers of Paris, and contributed 
troops idosed their ranks, and grouped not a little to reconcile that important 
in dense mass^ round the throne; and democratic body to the imperial 
then the Emperor, risii^Yrom his seat, regime, which had now succeeded the 
said in 4 loud voice, Soldiers! there terrors of the Revolution. Without 
are your standards. These eagles wiU possessing the whole elegance or finish- 
serve as your rallying-point. They ed manner of the old regime, the im- 
will ever be seen where your Emperor penal court was remarkable for the 
shall deem ihem necessary for the de- lustre and beauty of its assemblies, 
fence of his throne and of his peopie. over which the grace and affability of 
57. On occasion of the ceremony of Josephine threw their principal charm, 
the coronation, Liot^ XVill,Renewed, But not one moment did Napoleon 
in yet more emphatic terms, hia pro- withdraw from state affairs for such 
test against the usurpation of NbpolSon. amusements. Through the midst of 
*'Oii the shores of the Baltic, in the the whole, he laboured eight or ten 
eight and under the protection of h%a- hours a*4ay with his ministers, and was 
ven, strengthened by the presence of already deeply engaged in those great 
my brother and of the Duke d’An- designs which led to such decisive re- 
gouldma, and by the concurrence of suits in the succeeding years, 
the other prinbes of the blood; calling 50. The Pope had been led to ex- 
to witness the royal victims, and those pect, in returu for his condescension in 
whom honour, fidelity, patriotism, and travelling to Paris to crown the £m- 
duty, have subjeotea to the revolu- peror, some important benefits for the 
tionary axe, or the thirst and jealousy holy see; and the cabinet of the Yati- 
of tyrants; invoking the manes of the can looked forward to the restoration 
young hero whom impious hands have of the three legations annexed to the 
torn from his country and future glory; Italian republic by the treaty of Tolen- 
offering^ our people, as a ple^ of tino. But however much Napoleon 
reconediation, the virtuas of the angel might appreciate the importance ot ob- 
whom Providence has snatched from taining we papal benediction to his 
fetters and death to offer an example throne, he was not a man to relinquish 
of every Obrii|tiah virtue, we swear, any of the substanriil advantages of 
that ueverwiUwe abandon the heritage power mid territory on that account, 
of our fathers^, or break, the sadred and he was little disposed to imitate 
bond, which • mdtes our destinies to the magnificent liben^ty of his prede- 
theirs; cmd we invoke, as Wittes to oessor Charlemagne to the Catholic 
our 00 % the God of St Louis, the church. He accordingly replied to the 
Judge of the r^rs. of menl’' Who petition of the Pope for the three lega- 
could have foreseen, at the date of this tions—" France has dearly purchased 
coronarion and this protest, that the the power which it enjoys. We can- 
bpnes of Louis XVIII.'^uld repose in uot sever anything fimm an empire 
royal Vaults Of . St Denis, while which has b^n .iha fruit of ten years 
those of Napoleon were to he com- of Idpody combat^ Still less can we 
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diminish t^tory of a neighbour- peers; the landed proprietors remained 
ing potentate, which, in confiding to in sullen silenoe on their estates. Such 
us the powei-s of government, has im- was the refractory spirit of the com¬ 
posed upon us the duty of protection, mons, that eveiy parliament was dis- 
and never confeired upon us the power solved within a few weeks after it had 
of alienating any paiit of its posses- assembled; and when one of his CTea- 
sions.*’ tures suggested that the crown should 

60. Such was the tdtmination of the be offered to the victorious soldier, the 
political changes of the French Revo- proposal was rejected<iby a great majo- 
lution; such the consequences of the rity of the very assembly which he had 
first great experiment tried in modem moulded in the way most likely to be 
Europe of regenerating society by de- subservient to his will But the case 
stroying all its institutions. Bom of was very different in France. There the 
the enthusiasm and philanthropy of nation rushed voluntarily and headlong 
the higher and educated classes, adopt- into the arms of despotism. The First 
ed by the fervour and madness of the Consul experienced scarcely any resist- 
people, coerced by the severity of de- anco in his strides to absolute power 
mocratic tyranny, fanned by the gales either from the nobility, the oom- 
of foreign conquest, disgraced by the mons, or the people; all classes vied' 
cupidity of domestic a^inistration; with each other in their servility to 
having exhausted every art of seduc- the ruling authority; the old families 
tion, and worm out every means of de- eagerly sought admittance into his ante- 
lusion, it sank at len^h into the torpor chambers;. the new greedily coveted 
of al»olute power. But it was not the the spoils of the Empire; the cities ad- 
slumber of freedom, to awaken fresh dressedmm in strains of Eastern adu- 
and vigorous in after days; it was the lation ; the peasants almost unani- 
deep sleep of despotism; the repose of mously* seated him on the throne, 
a nation, for the time at least, worn out Rapid as his advances to despotic au- 
by suffering; the lethargy of a people tftority were, they could hamly keep 
who, in the preceding convulsions, had pace with the desire of the nation to 
destroyed all the elemen'te of durable receive the chains of a master ; and 
freedom. For twelve years the Repub- with truth might he apply to all his 
lie, or its shadow, under the consulate, subjects what Tiberius said of the Ro- 
had existed. It terminated in the man senate; “ 0 homines, ad servitu- 
'hands of a victorious soldier. “ Such,” tern parati! ” * 

says Thiers, “ will be the end of.all re-. 62. We should wid«dy err, however, 
publics, which are not hushed to repose if we supposed ihat this extraordinary 
in the arms of oli^srchy.” difference was ©"wing either to any in- 

61. There is a remarkable difference herent servility in the French chme- 

between the state of the public mind ter, or any deficiency in the thirst for 
and the disposition of the people in freedom among the inhabitasta of that 
Engl^dduring the usurpation of Crom- country whoa the contest commenced, 
well, and in France under the empire Thei-e never was a nation more tho- 
of Napoleon. Both were military des- roughly Md unanimously imbued wirii 
potisms, originating in 'tiie fervour of the passion for libo^ty and equality, 
preceding times; but the philosophic than the French-were during the early 
observer might disomn iiuHar the one years of the Revdiutdonj end in the pro¬ 
symptoms of an unoonqueied spirit, secution of that object they incurred 
destined to restore the public fieedom hardships, and underwent sufferings^ 
when the tyranny of the moment was grea'ter, perlmps, thw any other peo^e 
overpast; in the other, the 'well-kno'wn ever endured withid an equal rime, 
features of Asiaric servility—the grave, It was the irreligious spirit in which 
in every age, of independent institn- it was nursed, the magnitude of the 
tions. TheKnglish nobility kept aloof changes ammplished by the Revolu- 
from the court of the Protector; he « ptspared for slavery.’' 

strove in vain to assemble a house of . ^ ■ Taoxnrs. 
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tioBi the prostration of all the higher 
ciiUu^ which it induced, which pro> 
duced this effect. When France 
emerged from that convulsion, almost 
aU the old families were destroyed; 
commerce andimaniifactures were ruin¬ 
ed, and the only mode of earning a 
subsishenoe which remained to the 
classes above th^cultivators of the soil, 
was entering into the service, and 
receiving the pay, of government 
Necessity^ as much as inclination, 
drove all into subservience to the 
rdgnibg authority; if they did not pay 
court to persons in power, they had no 
alternative but to starve. Hecker, in 
his last and ablest work, had already 
clearly perceived this important truth. 
“ If by a revolutionin thesodal system, 
or in public opinion,'* says he, ''you 
have d^royed the class of great pro¬ 
prietors, you must consider yourselves 
as having lost tlve elemesUs requisite for 
the formalion of a tempered monarcky, 
and must turn, with whatevei^pain, to 
a different oonstituticn of society. I 
do not believe that Buonapafte him¬ 
self, with all his talent, his genius, 
axkd his power, could succeed in estab¬ 
lishing in France a constitutional here¬ 
ditary monarchy. There is a mode of 
founding a hereditary monturchy, how¬ 
ever, widely at variance with all the 
principles of freedom; the same which 
introduced the despotism of Rome; the 
force of the army, the Prsetoriau guards, 
the soldiers of the East and tire West 
May Ood preserve France from such a 
destiny f” What a testimony to the 
final reeult bf the Revolution, fi-om the 
man vh(v by the duplication of the 
Tiera Etat, h^ so great atfhare in com¬ 
mencing it 

63. Madame de Stael has well 
pldnedtihe^digioneand unprecedent¬ 
ed accumuUtiou of power and influ¬ 
ence whhh was concentrated in the 
hands of the First Consul, Whw recon* 
Booting the disjolnied memhois oi 
society after the. tneoeding convuWnb 
" Evezy mode of wsrpmg a, subsistence 
had di^peaied during tea years of 
previous Bufibring. Ko person could 
conuder himself secure of Jbis liveli¬ 
hood ; Anen of idl classes, ruined or en- 
lichefi, banished, or rewarded, equally 


found'themselves' at the mercy of the 
supreme power. Thousands of French¬ 
men were on the list of emigrants; 
millions were the possessors of national 
domains; thousands were proscribed 
as priests or nobles; tens of thousands 
feared to be so for their revolutiomuy 
misdeeds. Napftleon, who fully appre¬ 
ciated the immense authority which 
such a state of dependence gave him, 
took care to keep it up. To such a 
one he restored his property, from an¬ 
other he withheld it; by one edict he 
gave back the imalienatod woods to 
the old proprietors, by another he sus¬ 
pended the gift., There was hardly 
a Fi'enchman in the whole kingdom 
who had not something to solicit from 
the government^ and that something 
was the means of subsistence. The 
favour of government thus led, not to 
an increase of vain or frivolous plea¬ 
sures, but to a restoratiou to yom* 
couutiy, a termination of. exile, the 
bread of life. That uubeard-of state 
of dependence proved fatal to the spirit 
of freedom in the nation. An unpre¬ 
cedented combination of circumstances 
put at the disposal of a single man the 
laws pamed duiing the Reign of Terror, 
and the military force created by revo¬ 
lutionary enthusiasm. AU the local 
authorities, aU the provincial establish¬ 
ments, were suppressed or annulled; 
there remained only in France a single* 
centre of movement, and that was 
Paris; and all the men in the pro¬ 
vinces who were driven to solicit pub¬ 
lic employment were compelled to come 
to the capital to find their livelihood. 
Thence has proceeded that rage for em¬ 
ployment or situations under govern¬ 
ment, which has ever since devoured 
wd degraded France.” 

64. Another element which power¬ 
fully contributed to the same effect, 
was the complete concentration of all 
the influence of the press in the hands 
of govemmwt, in consequence of tho 
changes and calamities of former timea 
" The whole joumalt of France were 
Bubjeoted,” says the same author, " to 
the most rigorow censure; the peri¬ 
odical press repeated, day after day, 
the seme observations, without any 
one being permitted to contradict 
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theta. Un^’ such oircutnstatices, the either by an undue preponderance of 
press, instead of being, as it is so often popular or regal power, it instantly 
called, the safeguard of libeity, be* changes its functions, and, instead oi 
comes the most terrible arm in the the arm of independence, becozoes the 
hand of power. In the same way as instrument of oppression. It im> 
regular troops am more formidable mensely augments the power of i&e 
tliau militia to the independence of weapons with which the different 
the people, so do hired loritera deprave classes of society combat each Other; 
and mislead public opinion, much more but the direction which this great en-> 
than could possibly take place when gine receives, and the objects to which 
men communicated only by words, it may be directed, are as various as 
and fomed their opinions on facts the changing dispositions and fleeting 
which fell under their observation, passions of manHnd. In a constitu- 
When the appetite for news can be tional monarchy, where a due hnlauce 
satiafled only by continued falsehood; is preserved between the diilerent 
when the reputation of every one de- dosses of society, the cause of freedom 
pends upon calumnies, universally dif* is strengthened by its influence; but 
fused, without the possibility of their in ono&er state of things it may he 
refutation; when the opinions to he perverted to very different purposes, 
advanced on every circumstance, every and become as in republican America, 
work, every individual, are submitted the organ of democratic, or, in impe- 
to the observations of censors, m a file rial France, the instrument of sove* 
of soldiers to the commands of their of- reign oppression. The only security, 
ficers, the art of printing becomes what therefore, for durable freedom, is to be 
was fonnerly said of cannon,' the last found iuPthe preservation of the rights 
logic of kings.'" and liberties of all classes of the people, 

65. These profound observations sag* in the (lie ascendancy of wealth and 
gest an importaut conclusion in poU* education, as well as the energy and 
tioal science, which is, that the press idUependenceof popular industry; and 
can be regained as the bulwark of li- the gates to oriental servitude may bo 
berty only as long as, independent of opened as wide by the fervour of popu- 
it^ the elements of freedom eidst in the lar ambition, or the vehemence of de- 
different classes of society; and that, mooratao injustice, as by the weighty c>f 
if these elements are destroyed, and regal oppression, or the force of mili- 
ihe balance in the state subverted, tary power. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Note A, p. 110. 

Mr Chancellor Addington, on June 29,1810, brought forward a series of 
finance resolutions, which, as fully explaining the situation of the British empire 
at that period, are well dese^jpng of attention. Their material parts are ns 
follows:— 


1. I&PEITDIXTJBE FOB 1801. 

Interest of debt and sinking fund, ^ 

Additional interest on loans of 1801, . 

Civil list, share of Great Britain, 

Civil government pensions, charges, &&, in Scotland, . 
Charges of collection, ..... 
Great Britain’s share of the war-charges of 1801, 

Advances to Ireland from England, 

Interest on Imperial loans, 

Total charges. 


£20,144,000 

1,812,000 

1,370,000 

636,000 

1,861,000 

39,838,000 

2,500,000 

497,000 


£68,153,000 


2. Incoui; fob 1801. 

Permanent Bevenue, as in 1800, 

Pi-oduoe of first quarter’s taxes, 1801, . 
Income-tax, . ! . . . 

Exports and Imports, .... 
B^Byrn^^ts from Grenadot 
Iioan, . . . . . 

Loan for Ireland, . . . 

Exch^uer bills chari^ on supplies of 1802, . 
Additional produce of taxes deficient in 1800, . 

, Unpaid part of German loan, . 

Bedeem^ Iand-tmE» • • . • 

; \ 


£27,419,000 

1,000,000 

6,822,000 

1 , 200,000 

800,000 

26,600,000 

2,600,000 

2,000,000 

1 , 100,000 

660,000 

62,000 


TotidipiCome, £67,963,000 

a' ^ ^ ... . 
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3. Public Debt, 


Public debt on the 6th January 1793, .... 
Annuities at same period, ..... 
Public debt created from 5th Jan. 1793 to Ist Fab. 1801, 
Annuities created since the some period. 

Debt redeemed from 1793 to 1801, .... 

Drawn by land-tax, redeemed, . 

Total public debt on let Februajiy 1801, 

Annuities existing then, ..... 

Annual charge of debt incurred before 1793, with sinking-fund. 
Annual charge of debt incurred since 1793, with do., . 


£227,000,000 

1,293,000 

214,661,000 

302,000 

62,381,000 

16,083,000 

400,709,000 

1,640,000 

10,326,000 

10,396,000 


4. Sinkinq-Fund. 


Amount of sinking-fund in 1786, 

. in 1793, 

. in 1801, 


£1,000,000, or 1-238 of debt, 
1,427,000, or 1-160 of do. 
6,300,000, or 1-76 of do. 


5. Produce of Taxes. 


Tears. 

Fermauent Taxes. 

Tears. 

Fonnanent Taxes. 

Ending 6th Jan. 1793, 

£14,284,000 

• 1798, 

£13,832,000 

... ... 1794, 

13,941,000 

1799, 

14,275,000 

. 1796, 

13,868,000 

« 1800, 

15,743,000 

. 1796, 

33,557,000 

1801, 

14,194,000 

. 1797, 

14,292,00(^ 




War Taxes of 1801, £8,079,000. 


6. Imports and Exports. 

Average of six years ending 6th Jan. 1784, 

... ... ... . 1793, 

... ... ... . 1801, 

Real valud of imports in 1801, 


Imports. 

£13,122,000 

18,686,000 

25,259,000 

64,600,000 


Average of six years ending 6th Jan. 1784, 
... ... 1796, 

. 1801 , 

Real value of exports in 1801, 


Foreign goods 
Exported. 

4,263,000 

6,488,000 

17,166,000 

16,300,000 


British Manufac¬ 
tures Exported. 

£Sf616,000 

14,771,000 

20,086,000 

89,600,000 


7. Shipping. 


Hegisteied Vessels. 

1788, . 13,827 

1792, . 16,079 

1800, , 18,877 


Tonnage. Seamen. 

1,8^,000 . 107,500 

1,640,000 . 118,000 

r,9O6,0OO 148,000 


The vast increase of exports, imports, and shipiang, brtween 1798 and im, 
ABd e$peoiAliy tli6 Bdiik Bostriction Act in 1797^ is psrticularly worthy 
of observation.—See j?iW. XXXV. 1661, 1667. , 
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Note B, p 298 


Tlie nfiw twos impoBed were — 

1 Custom 

Twenty pw cent additional on sugar, A,c imported, 
Duty of one pei unt on evpoits. 

One penny a pound on cotton wool. 

Tonnage additional, 

2 Lxctse 

Fiftei n per cent on the lowci, and foity five per cent 
on higher teas, 

Additional duty of ten pouuda a pipe on wine. 
Fifty p« cent on spiiits, 

Two shilUngs additional on malt, 

8 property 

Five per cent on mcome and pioperiy, 

9 


£1,300,000 

460,000 

260,000 

150,000 

- £2,160,000 


£1,300,000 

600,000 

1,600,000 

2,700,000 

-- 0 , 000,000 

4, WO,000 

In all, £12,600,000 


The income and expenditure ol' the year 1803 stood as follows — 

Expendtiure 


Navy, il0,2n 378 

Army, 8,935,753 

Militia, Ac 2 889,976 

Ordnance, ' 1,128,913 

Misoellaneous< 6,440,441 

Oiont to national debt, 200,000 

Exchequer bills, 10,160,456 


£88,956 917 

Inieiest of debt^ funded and unfunded, 20,699,866 


£59 656,783 

Sinking ftmfi, 6,494,000 

£66,150,783 


Income 

9'otal inoonxe from taxes, £38,609,392 

Loan, , «. 12,000,000 

Rai»^ by exchequer bills, 20,481,000 


£71,090,892 

SeewiMtk jSee 1$0S» 631. efsee ^ Pari UUt xxxvi.1598, andPoBTEB'sJPaW 

1.1 
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Note C, p. 301. 

FINANCIAL DETAILS OP OREAT BRITAIN FOR 1804. 


Erpenditure. 

Navy, 

AiQiy, 

IMilitia, Ac . 

Ordnjuce, 

IVlisct llaiicoiis, 

Extra, do. . 

Excboquer bilLs, 

('iVll llht, 

Additxoual do. 


iJl 2,850,674 
12,098,000 
(i,159,0Ut> 
3,737,000 
4,217,000 
2,500,000 
11,000,000 
591,000 
60,000 


^653,607,674 

Interest of debt, funded and nuftiuded, 21,726,772 
biukiug fund, . . . 6,486,000 


£81,772,346 


IKays and Means. 

War toxpi, . . . - 

Slupin's of consolidated fund, 

Malt duty additional, 

Duty on penbioMs, &c 
Lottery, . . . ‘ 

Surplus of 1803, 

Loan, England, 

Do. Ireland, 

Exchequer bills. 

Annuities loan, 

Pcimauont rovenuo jamas burjdua of 
consolidated fund, 


£15,440,000 

6,000,000 

760,000 

2,009,000 

250,000 

1,870,000 

10,000,000 

4,500,000 

14,000,000 

1,160,000 

25,366,000 


£79,825,000 


Hee Pari. Vch. ii. 351, 366, and Jpp, 35; and Ann. Peg. 1804, 684, App. fe 
Chi OH. 
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